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PREFACE 


Ik  this  yolume  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to  combine, 
in  a  practical  manner,  the  subjects  of  surgical  anatomy  and 
operative  surgery,  because  a  knowledge  of  the  one  is  essential 
to  the  proper  study  of  the  other. 

Diagrammatic  drawings  have  been  used  largely  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration,  because  these,  in  my  judgment,  are 
the  most  satisfactory  for  teaching. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  exclude  all  those  anatomical 
considerations  that  are  purely  technical  and  not  of  practical 
value  in  the  performance  of  surgical  operations. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subject  has  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plan  followed  in  my  courses  in  operative  surgery 
at  the  Post-graduate  Medical  School. 

John  J.  McGbath. 
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PART    I. 

GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS 


AN/ESTHESIA. 

Oeneral  Anesthesia.  —  Of  the  general  anaesthetics,  ether  and 
chloroform  are  the  ones  most  commonly  employed.  Ether  is  used 
more  generally  than  chloroform,  especially  in  this  part  of  the  United 
States.  With  ether,  the  stage  of  excitem6nt  and  struggling  that 
precedes  the  stage  of  anaesthesia  is  more  prolonged  and  more  pro- 
nounced than  with  chloroform;  still,  this  objection  may  be  partially 
eliminated  by  administering  nitrous  oxide  or  chloroform  until  the 
period  of  excitement  has  been  passed.  The  preliminary  use  of 
nitrous  oxide  is  much  in  vogue  at  present. 

Ether  stimulates  the  heart  and  increases  the  arterial  tension. 
It  has  a  marked  congestive  influence  upon  the  kidneys,  and  acts  as 
an  irritant  to  the  respiratory  tract. 

The  first  stage  of  chloroform  narcosis  is  shorter  than  is  that 
of  ether  and  is  not  accompanied  by  as  much  excitement  and  strug- 
gling. Chloroform  does  not  increase  the  arterial  tension  and  does 
not  congest  the  kidneys,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the 
heart-action,  especially  if  the  heari;-mu8cle  is  diseased  and  in  con- 
ditions accompanied  by  chronic  anaemia.  Therefore,  if  it  become  a 
matter  of  choice,  one  should  elect  ether  if  the  heart-action  is  un- 
satisfactory or  if  the  patient  is  markedly  anaemic,  and  chloroform  if 
the  urine  shows  defective  kidneys  or  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  cere- 
bral apoplexy  or  pulmonary  disease  and  in  cases  of  empyema.  Chlo- 
roform is  also  preferable  to  ether  in  young  children  and  in  very  old 
people.  Alcoholics,  as  a  rule,  take  chloroform  much  more  satisfac- 
torily than  ether. 

In  operations  about  the  mouth  where  the  mask  can  only  be 
applied  during  intervals,  and  for  administration  through  a  trache- 
otomy tube,  chloroform  is  the  preferable  anaesthetic. 

Incomplete  Oeneral  Anaesthesia. — This  plan  consists  in  admin- 
istering a  liberal  dose  of  morphin  hypodermically,  shortly  before 
commencing  the  operation,  and  then  giving  the  chloroform  only  up 
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to  the  point  of  deadening  the  sensation  without  nullifying  the  re- 
Hexes,  In  this  way  the  pain  is  made  endurable  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  reflexes  being  still  active,  the  patient  is  able  to  cough,  clear 
the  throat,  and  expectorate.  This  plan  may  be  practiced  with  satis- 
faction in  operations  about  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  nasal  passages, 
larynx,  etc*,  where  there  is  danger  of  blood  entering  the  respiratory 
canal  and  asphyxiating  the  patient  if  not  coughed  out. 

Local  Anffisthesia.— The  skin  may  be  anaesthetized  sufficieotly 
for  simple  incision  or  puncture  by  freezing,  either  by  the  application 
of  ice,  chopped  and  mixed  with  salt,  in  a  bag,  or  by  the  ethyl- 
chloride  epray. 

Ethyl  chloride  is  a  very  volatile  substance,  boiling  at  the  body- 
temperature.  It  is  supplied  in  glass  cylinders  with  a  removable 
brass  cap.  If  the  cylinder  is  held  in  the  hand  for  a  few  moments 
sufficient  heat  is  imparted  to  volatilize  the  fluid  in  the  cylinder, 
which  then  escapes  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray.  The  spray  is 
directed  against  the  part  to  be  anaesthetized  for  a  few  minutes. 

For  operations  that  require  a  certain  amount  of  dissection  cocain 
in  a  2-per-cent,  sol\ition,  introduced  into  the  skin,  hypodermically, 
is  more  satisfactory.  The  cocain  is  still  more  effective  if  it  can  be 
confined  to  the  part  that  is  to  be  operated  upon  by  constricting  it 
with  a  rubber  elastic  ligature;  for  example,  in  operations  upon  the 
lingers  and  toes  and  for  circumcision,  etc.,  by  placing  an  elastic 
ligature  about  the  root  of  the  part.  The  solntion  should  be  thrown 
into  the  deeper  layer  of  the  skin  proper  so  as  to  raise  welts,  and 
not  into  the  loose  tissue  underneath  the  skin. 

The  solution  is  introduced,  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  through 
several  punctures  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  incision. 

After  the  first  puncture  and  injection  have  been  made,  the 
needle  should  be  introduced  each  succeeding  time  through  the  skin 
that  has  already  been  anaesthetized;  ordinarily  from  20  to  30  minims 
of  a  2-per-cent.  solution,  according  to  the  age,  etc,  of  the  patient, 
may  be  introduced  during  the  course  of  a  single  operation. 

Occasionally  disagreeable  symptoms  of  carrliac  distnrbances  due 
to  the  action  of  the  cocain  present  themselves,  especially  if  it  has 
been  introduced  into  a  part  where  the  circulation  cannot  be  inter- 
rupted with  a  constricting  ligature.  Mucous  surfaces  may  be  anaes- 
thetized by  applying  a  wad  of  cotton  saturated  with  the  cocain 
solution  direct  to  the  part  for  several  minutes. 

Eucain  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  eocain;   it  is  said  to  have  no 
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depressing  influence  upon  the  heart.    From  20  to  40  minims  of  a 
2-per-cent.  solution  may  be  used. 

ScHLEiCH  Infiltration  Method. — The  solution  used  contains 
cocain  and  morphin.  It  is  thrown  into  the  skin  with  a  hypodermic, 
as  described  above  for  cocain,  along  the  course  of  the  intended 
incision.  The  solutions  vary  in  strength  according  to  the  amount 
of  cocain  that  they  contain^  and  are  known  as  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

Solution  No.  1. 

Cocain  mnriate      gm.      0.2  gr.  iij. 

Morphin  muriate gm.      0.025  gr.  f . 

Sodium  chloride     gm.      0.2  gr.  iij. 

Sterile  water      o.o.  100.0  |iiif . 

This  is  the  strongest  solution.  A  quantity  up  to  6  drams  may 
be  used. 

Solution  No.  2. 

Cocain  mnriate      gm.  0.1  gr.  ias. 

Morphin  mnriate gm.  0.025  gr.  f . 

Sodinm  chloride gm.  0.2  gr.  iij. 

Sterile  water c.c.  100.0  Siiif* 

This  is  the  solution  that  is  commonly  used,  and  of  this  a  quan- 
tity up  to  3  ounces  may  be  injected. 

Solution  No.  3. 

Cocain  mnriate gm. 

Morphin  mnriate gm. 

Sodinm  chloride gm. 

Sterile  water o.c. 

No.  3  is  the  weakest  solution,  containing  only  one-tenth  as 
much  cocain  as  No.  2. 

One  may  use  a  pint  of  this  solution. 

Analgesia  by  Subarachnoid  Injection  of  Cocain,  etc. — A  solu- 
tion of  cocain,  eucain,  etc.,  may  be  thrown  into  the  subarachnoid 
space  with  a  hypodermic  syringe.  This  method  of  inducing  anal- 
gesia was  introduced  by  Bier  and  has  been  recently  practiced  by 
numerous  surgeons  with  varying  degrees  of  satisfaction,  some  dis- 
carding it  after  a  few  trials  and  others  advocating  its  usefulness. 
No  doubt  it  will  prove  of  value  in  certain  cases.  The  method  of  in- 
troducing the  fluid  is  described  elsewhere  (see  "Lumbar  Puncture"). 

A  1-  or  2-per-cent.  solution  of  cocain,  eucain,  or  tropacocain 
may  be  used.  ^ 
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II  the  cocain  eolution  is  sterilized  by  boiling,  the  potency  of 
the  drug  is  very  much  impaired.  We  may  thus  account  for  some 
of  the  instances  where  the  method  has  failed  to  give  satisfaction. 
If  cocain,  for  example,  is  used,  Vj  grain  or  less  of  the  crystals  of 
hydrochlorate  of  cocain  is  placed  in  a  sterile  glass  vessel  and  1  or 
2  drams  of  ether  poured  in;  this  is  stirred  with  a  sterile  glass  rod 
until  the  ether  evaporates,  when  the  residue  is  dissolved  with  steril- 
ized distilled  water  (Bainbridge).  The  solution  is  then  ready  for 
injection. 

According  to  the  method  of  Dudley,  the  cocain  may  be  steril- 
ized by  adding  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  to  the  crystals  of  the  drug. 
After  the  chloroform  evaporates  the  residue  ia  dissolved  in  sterile 
water. 

Three  to  seven  minutes  usually  elapse  before  the  analgesia 
reaches  the  level  of  the  diaphragm.  The  lower  limbs  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  first  show  the  analgesic  effect  of  the  drug,  and 
this  gradually  extends  to  the  chest  and  upper  extremities. 

The  analgesic  etfect  last^  from  fifteen  minutes  to  several  hours. 

The  method  may  be  applicable  in  those  cases  where  extreme 
weakness  or  cardiac  or  renal  disease  renders  the  use  of  chloroform 
or  ether  especially  dangerous, 

DIVISrON  OF  THE  TISSUES. 

BiTision  of  the  Soft  Parts.  Bloody  Division  of  the  Soft 
Pabts. — The  division  of  the  integument  may  be  accomplished  with 
the  knife  or  scissors,  either  by  direct  incision  or  by  transfixion 
(Fig,  1),  The  deeper  soft  parts  may  he  divided  with  cutting 
instruments  or  by  tearing  with  the  fingers  or  blunt  instruments, 
the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  thumb  forceps,  etc.  This  plan  of  bhmt 
dissection  ia  especially  serviceable  in  enucleating  encapsulated  tu- 
mors or  lymphatic  nodes  and  in  separating  between  different  layers 
of  tissue  along  the  normal  connective-tigisue  planes. 

The  contents  of  hollow  viscera,  serous  spaces,  and  cystic  tumors 
may  be  evacuated  or  withdrawn  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis 
by  means  of  the  trocar  and  cannula  or  some  form  of  aspirating 
apparatus.  Substances  may  also  be  introduced  into  the  body  through 
cannulas  or  with  some  form  of  syringe. 

Bloodless  Division  of  the  Soft  Parts. — This  may  be  accom- 
plished with  the  thermocautery,  galvanocautery,  elastic  ligature, 
^craseur,  or  wire  snare  and  by  the  action  of  corroding  chemicals. 
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Division  of  Bone. — Bones  may  be  divided  through  an  incision 
in  the  soft  parts  with  the  chisel  and  mallet,  bone  forceps,  or  with 
some  form  of  saw, — circular,  chain,  or  wire,  or  with  the  flat  saw; 
with  the  drill,  dental  burr,  or  bone  scoop. 

The  bones  are  covered  with  an  adherent  vascular  membrane, 
the  periosteum,  which  should  be  incised  with  the  knife  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  bone  with  the  elevator  before  applying  the  cutting 
instruments  to  the  bone. 

The  bone  may  be  divided  without  an  incision  in  the  soft  parts 
— for  the  purpose  of  correcting  deformities,  etc. — either  by  manual 
force  or  by  the  use  of  an  instrument  known  as  the  osteoclast.  The 
osteoclast  consists  of  a  solid  metal  bar  with  two  sliding  bracelets 


Fig.  1.— Division  of  the  Skin  by  Transflxion. 

one  on  either  end  and  between  these  a  brace  by  which  the  breaking 
force  is  applied  and  which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a 
screw. 

HEMORRHAGE. 

During  the  course  of  an  operation  the  hemorrhage  must  be 
controlled  in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  to  the  patient  and  to  keep 
the  field  clear  for  proper  work. 

Hemorrhage  may  be  described  as  capillary,  venous,  and  arterial. 

Capillary  hemorrhage  is  characterized  by  a  general  oozing. 

Venous  hemorrhage  is  characterized  by  a  steady  welling  of 
blood  into  the  wound,  often  filling  it  so  as  to  obscure  the  bleeding 
point.  Venous  blood  is  rather  darker  in  color  than  arterial  blood. 
If  a  large  vein  is  divided  close  to  the  trunk, — i.e.,  in  the  neck  or 
axilla,— or  if  one  of  the  intracranial  dura  mater  sinuses  is  opened, 
the  blood  may  escape  in  a  remittent  stream,  synchronous  with  the 
respiratory  movements,  diminishing  or  ceasing  during  inspiration 
and  increasing  during  expiration.    During  inspiration,  under  these 
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cireurastances,  air  may  be  eucked  into  the  veiDS,  but,  if  limited  in 
quantity,  thia  is  said  to  do  do  harm;  nevertheless  it  should  be 
guarded  against. 

Arterial  hemorrhage  is  characterized  by  the  brighter  color  of 
the  blood  and  by  the  fact  that  it  escapes  in  a  distinct  remittent 
jet  of  considerable,  though  varying,  force.  The  jet  is  synchronous 
with  the  heart's  action,  increasing  during  ventricular  systole  and 
diminisliing  during  ventricular  diastole. 

Means  to  Arrest  Hemoirlmge,  The  Natural  Areest  op 
Hemorrhage  is  etiected  by  the  clotting  of  the  blood.  If  the  divided 
vessels  are  not  too  large  and  the  blood-pressure  not  too  great, 
nature  will  thus  be  able  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  the  hemor- 
rhage. Nature  is  assisted  in  her  efforts  to  control  hemorrhage  from 
a  severed  artery  by  the  fact  that  when  an  artery  is  divided  its 
orifice  contracts,  thuB  diminishing  the  size  of  the  opening  through 


FiE.  2.— Eioimrcto  HandJiBe  and  Constrictor.    The  constrictor  Is  j)rov!ded 
with  a  cbaia  and  tioolc 


which  the  blood  escapes,  and  further  by  the  fact  that  the  inner 
elastic  coat  of  the  vessel,  the  intinia,  retracts,  coiling  up  within  the 
artery,  thus  blocking  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  and  offering  a  con- 
siderable impediment  to  the  How. 

The  natural  arrest  of  hemorrhage  from  a  severed  vein  is  facili- 
tated by  the  low  blood-pressure  within  the  vessel  and  by  the  col- 
lapsibility  of  its  thin,  flaccid  wall. 

Artificial  Arrest  of  Hemorrhage. — Artificial  measures  are 
resorted  to,  as  a  rule,  to  control  hemorrhage.  These  may  be  classi- 
fied as  indirect  means,  acting  outside  at  a  distance  from  the  wound, 
and  direct  means,  acting  locally  within  the  wound. 

Indirect  Means.  The  El-asiic  Bandage  and  Constrirtor 
(Esmarch). — Operations  upon  the  extremities  may  be  rendered 
practically  bloodless  by  the  use  of  the  Esmarch  bandage  and  con- 
strictor. 
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The  extremity  being  elevated,  a  rubber  bandage  about  three 
inches  broad  is  applied  about  the  limb,  each  turn  being  drawn  pretty 
tight.  The  bandage  is  applied  spirally  about  the  limb,  eommeiicing 
below  and  working  upward  toward  the  trunk,  each  turn  somewhat 
overlapping  its  predecessor;  in  this  way  the  blood  is  forced  out  of 
the  limb.  Having  reached  a  point  above  the  site  of  the  proposed 
operation,  a  rubber  band  or  thick  elastic  tube,  the  constrictor,  is 
passed  around  the  limb  several  times  and  then  made  fast.  The 
rubber  spiral  bandage  may  then  be  removed. 

In  most  cases  the  application  of  the  rubber  spiral  bandage  may 
be  dispensed  with,  it  being  sufficient  to  elevate  the  limb  to  a  per- 
pendicular position  for  a  few  minutes,  at  the  same  time  massaging 
or  strij^ping  it  from  the  periphery  toward  the  trunk,  in  order  to 
force  the  bulk  of  the  blood  out  of  it.  While  the  limb  is  thus 
elevated,  the  rubber  constrictor  bandage  or  tube  is  applied  about 
the  upper  part  of  the  limb. 

In  cases  of  tuberculous  disease,  malignant  disease,  and  sepsis 
one  should  certainly  omit  stripping  the  limb  or  applying  the  rubber 
spiral  bandage  on  accoimt  of  the  likelihood  of  forcing  infectious 
elements  onward  into  the  healthy  tissues-  Under  these  circum- 
stances one  should  be  content  with  elevation  of  the  limb  for  a  few 
minutes  before  applying  the  constrictor. 

The  rubber  constrictor  that  is  placed  about  the  limb  may  be 
secured  with  a  band  of  gauze  which  is  placed  undenieath  the  con- 
etrictor  so  that  after  the  first  loop  of  an  ordinary  knot  has  been 
taken  in  the  constrictor  the  gauze  bandage  may  be  tied  over  this 
to  secure  it  and  prevent  it  from  slipping;  the  second  and  final  loop 
15  then  taken  in  the  rubber  constrictor.  The  constrictor  shown  in 
the  illustration  is  provided  with  a  chain  and  hook. 

The  constrictor  should  be  applied  sufficiently  tight  to  shut  of! 
the  arterial  current,  but  not  tight  enough  to  bruise  the  nerve-trunks 
Againat  the  underlying  bone.  The  constrictor  may  be  left  on  for 
two  or  three  hours  without  any  untoward  results. 

For  operations  upon  the  lower  extn^mity,  except  at  the  hip-joint, 
the  constrictor  ia  placed  about  the  thigh,  just  above  the  knee-joint 
or  higher  up,  nearer  the  hip-joint.  For  disarticulation  at  the  hip- 
joint  the  constrictor  is  placed  about  the  limb  as  hi^h  up,  near  the 
trunk,  as  possible,  and  it  is  then  prevented  from  slipping  down  by 
„»tcel  pins,  or  skewers,  which  are  passed  through  the  soft  parts 
Tyeth). 
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For  operations  upon  the  upper  extreniit}%  except  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  the  ligature  ifi  placed  about  the  arm.  Just  above  the  elbow- 
joint  or  higher  up  nearer  the  shoulder-joint.  For  disarticulation 
at  the  shoulder-joint  the  constrictor  is  applied  as  high  up  as  pos- 
sible; it  may  be  parsed  through  the  axilla  and  over  the  shoukler 
and  prevented  from  slipping  by  a  eteel  pin,  or  skewer,  that  is  thrust 
through  the  soft  parts,  transfixing  the  upper  part  of  the  deltoid 
muscle  mass. 

The  main  arterial  and  venous  trunks^  if  they  have  been  diviiled 
during  the  course  of  the  operation,  may  be  secured  and  ligated  before 
the  constrictor  is  removed.  Any  additional  bleediDg  branches  may 
be  secured  and  ligated  after  the  constrictor  has  been  removed. 

By  Digital  Compressian  of  th^  Main  Arterial  Trunk  at  a  Distance 
from  the  Site  of  the  Operation,— Dunng  amputation  of  the  thigh 
the  common  femoral  artery^  as  it  emerges  from  under  Poupart's 
ligament,  may  be  compressed  against  the  underlying  pubic  bone. 

During  amputation  of  the  forearm  or  disarticulation  at  the 
elbow-joint  the  brachial  may  be  compressed  against  the  humerus, 
and  during  amputation  through  the  upper  arm  or  at  the  shoulder- 
joint  the  hemorrhage  may  be  controlled  by  digital  compression  of 
the  subclavian  artery  against  the  first  rib.  This  plan  is  rather 
untrustworthy, 

Prelimifmry  Ligation  in  Continuity. — ^Thia  is  a  very  gatisfaetnry 
method  of  controlling  hemorrhage  in  certain  bloody  operations.  For 
example,  in  disarticulation  at  the  hip-joint  preliminary  ligation  of 
the  common  femoral  may  be  practiced,  the  vein  being  tied  at  the 
same  time  through  the  same  incision.  In  amputation  of  the  tongue 
one  or  both  lioguals  may  be  ligated  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
main  procedure.  In  extirpation  of  the  lower  jaw,  etc,  preliminary 
ligation  of  the  external  carotid  may  be  practiced  with  great  advan- 
tage. 

Pasiiian, — Position  of  the  part  has  much  to  do  with  the  severity 
of  the  hemorrhage  during  an  operation.  Elevation  of  the  part  is 
often  sutlicient,  of  itself,  to  check  capillary  and  venous  hemorrhage. 
The  volume  of  arterial  blood  sent  to  the  part  is  diminished  and  the 
retum-tlow  through  the  veins  is  facilitated.  These  factors,  together, 
serve  to  markedly  diminish  the  pressure  in  all  the  vessels  of  the 
elevated  part.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  limbs,  but  also  of  the 
pelvis  and  the  head.  With  the  pelvis  raised  as  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position,  the  hemorrhage  during  the  course  of  operations  upon  the 
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pelvic  organs  is  inuch  diminiBhed,  During  operations  upon  tbe  head 
and  face,  with  the  patient  in  the  semi-erect  position,  the  hemorrhage, 
especially  the  venous,  will  be  found  to  be  very  much  less  than  it 
would  be  with  the  patient  in  the  Rose  position,  with  the  head  hanging 
low  over  the  end  of  the  table. 

Direct  Means  of  Controlling  Hemorrhage  are  applied 
within  the  wound  itself,  and  these  may  be  divided  into  three  groups: 
Agents  that  act  locally  through  the  nervous  system;  chemical  agents 
that  act  directly  upon  the  escaping  blood,  causing  it  to  coagulate; 
and  mechanical  agents. 

Agents  that  Art  Locally  through  the  Nen^otLs  Si/stem. — ^Application 
of  heat  or  cold,  usually  in  the  form  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  or  ice. 


Fig.  S-— Trendelenburg  PoslUoa. 


tends  to  diminish  and  check  hemorrhage.  If  hot  water  is  used  it 
should  be  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  about  120**  F.;  if  cold,  it  should 
be  quite  cold. 

Heat  and  cold  both  act  by  causing  the  small  arterioles  to  con- 
tract and  diminish  in  size.  Heat  causes  albumin  to  coagulate  so  that, 
when  heat  is  applied  to  a  wound,  the  wound  surface  becomes  glazed 
with  a  thin,  albuminous  film,  and  in  this  way  heat  possesses  an 
additional  potency  in  checking  oozing.  Heat  is  a  more  effective 
agent  in  controlling  hemorrhage  than  cold,  since  the  latter  acts  only 
by  causing  a  diminution  in  caliber  of  the  small  arteries. 

Heat  in  the  form  of  a  hot  saline  irrigation  is  a  very  satisfactory 
agent  to  check  oozing  from  capillaries  and  small  arteries  and  veins. 
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Chemical  Agents.  Stypiixs. — These  agents  tend  to  check  hem- 
orrhage by  acting  directly  upon  the  escaping  blood,  causing  it  to 
coagulate,  and  thus  seal  the  mouths  of  the  severed  vessels.  They 
are  but  little  used  except  in  operations  upon  the  nose,  etc.,  and  are 
of  service  only  to  control  capillary  hemorrhage  and  oozing  from 
small  veins  and  arteries.  The  common  styptics  are  the  persulphate 
of  iron,  tincture  of  the  chloride  of  iron,  powdered  alum,  tannic  acid, 
extract  of  suprarenal  capsule,  etc. 

The  styptic  cotton  is  ordinary  absorbent  cotton  impregnated 
with  one  of  these  agents. 

Mechanical  Means.  Digital  Compression. — ^With  the  finger 
in  the  wound  hemorrhage  may  be  controlled  by  pressure  eserted 
directly  upon  a  severed  vessel,  thus  closing  it  until  it  can  be  secured 
with  an  artery  forceps.  In  operations  upon  the  neck,  for  example, 
a  large  vessel  may  be  divided  and  then  so  obscured  by  the  great 
volume  of  escaping  blood  that  it  cannot  be  located  and  secured  with 
the  artery  forceps.  With  the  finger  thrust  into  the  wound  the  hem- 
orrhage may  be  checked  temporarily  by  compressing  the  injured 
vessel  until  the  wound  can  he  cleared  of  blood  and  the  vessel  located 
and  grasped  with  an  artery  clamp.  This  is  especially  true  of  large 
veins;  when  cut,  the  blood  may  well  into  the  wound  in  such  volume 
that  one  is  unable  to  locate  the  divided  vessel. 

Digital -compression  may  be  applied  to  the  main  vessels  in  the 
wound  before  they  are  divided  in  order  to  minimize  the  loss  of 
blood.  For  example,  in  exarticulating  at  the  shoulder-joint,  after 
the  incisions  have  been  made,  but  before  the  brachial  artery  and 
adjoining  vessels  have  been  cut,  the  assistant  grasps  the  mass  of 
soft  parts  which  includes  the  main  vascular  trunks  and  compresses 
these  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  until  after  the  Ihnb  has  been 
amputated  and  the  vessels  secured  by  the  operator. 

Tamponade. — This  is  really  one  way  of  applying  the  principle 
of  compression.  This  method  is  especially  serviceable  in  controlling 
oozing  and  bleeding  from  veins.  For  example,  hemorrhage  from  an 
injured  intracranial  sinus  may  he  readily  controlled  by  packing  a 
strand  of  gauze  into  the  wound  between  the  sinus  and  the  skull. 

If  a  wound  is  tamponed  and  a  good  snog  dressing  applied  so  as 
to  exert  a  considerable  degree  of  firm  compressirin,  this  will  usually 
suffice  to  check  all  oozing  from  capillaries  and  small  veins. 

Bleeding  from  the  nutrient  artery  of  a  bone  may  be  checked 
,  by  plugging  the  orifice  of  the  nutrient  canal  with  a  piece  of  catgut 
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•or  a  wooden  peg.  Oozing  from  the  end  of  a  long  bone,  from  the 
«dges  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  in  craniectomy,  etc.,  is  readily  con- 
trolled by  a  few  minutes*  firm  compression  with  a  hot  gauze  pad. 

Suture  of  th$  Wound  controls  hemorrhage  from  capillaries  and 
small  veins  by  bringing  the  contiguous  surfaces  into  appoBition,  and 
is  simply  one  method  of  applying  the  principle  of  compression. 

Forcipressnre  consists  in  crushing  the  coats  of  the  severed  ves- 
sels with  haemostatic  forceps.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  even 
lai^e  arteries  when  crushed  or  torn  do  not  bleed,  and  it  is  upon  thia 
«ame  principle  that  forcipressore  is  applied  to  control  hemorrhage. 

The  bleeding  artery  or  vein  is  seized  with  the  forceps,  which  is 
then  closed  down  upon  the  vessel  with  much  force»  in  this  way 
crushing  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  especially  the  inner  coat  and  so 
effectually  controlling  the  hemorrhage.  If  the  vessels  are  small  the 
forceps  may  be  removed  after  a  few  minutes,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  hemorrhage  has  ceased.  Forcipressure  is  a  very  satisfactory 
method  of  dealing  with  larger  vessels  when  situated  deep  in  a  small 
wound  where  they  are  not  readily  accessible  for  ligation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  however,  it  is  wise  to  allow  the  forceps  to  re- 
main in  place  for  twenty*foiir  to  forty-eight  hours,  including  them 
in  the  dressing,  since  the  hemorrhage  might  recur  if  they  were 
removed  earlier.  By  allowing  the  forceps  to  remain  one  gives  the 
blood  a  chance  to  form  a  good  firm  clot  to  occlude  the  vessel. 

The  angiotribe,  a  bulky  crushing  instrument^  is  applied  upon 
this  principle*  It  is  provided  with  a  screw  which  enables  one  to 
apply  great  pressure  to  the  parts  within  the  grasp  of  its  blades. 
This  instrument  has  been  used  for  crushing  the  broad  ligament  in 
vaginal  hysterectomy,  but  has  not,  as  yet,  won  for  itself  a  place  in 
popular  favor. 

Torsion. — ^This  method  of  occluding  a  bleeding  vessel  consists 
in  seizing  the  end  and  twisting  it  until  the  inner  coat  of  the  vessel 
is  ruptured  and  the  end  of  the  vessel,  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps, 
ifi  twisted  free.  This  measure  may  be  applied  to  small  arteries  aod 
Teins  as  an  adjunct  to  forcipressure.  Torsion  may  be  more  effect- 
nally  applied  by  grasping  the  free  end  of  the  vessel  with  one  forceps 
ind  the  vessel  itself  a  short  distaoee  beyond,  transversely,  with  a 
second  forceps.  While  the  vessel  is  steadied  with  the  forceps  that 
grasps  it  transversely,  it  is  twisted  repeatedly  upon  itself  with  the 
forceps  that  grasps  its  extremity. 

Ligature, — The  most  commonly  employed  and  safest  means  of 
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securing  severed  arteries  and  veins  especially  if  of  large  caliber.  In 
the  day  of  the  non-absorbable,  non-aseptic  ligature  many  plans  were 
devised  to  obviate  the  use  of  the  ligature,  since  it  had  to  be  cast 
off  before  the  wound  could  heal  and  thus  precluded  the  possibility 
of  union  by  first  intention,  and  because,  as  the  ligature  separated 
and  eanie  away,  it  was  often  accompanied  by  a  dangerous  secondary 
hemorrhage. 

With  the  aseptic,  absorbable  ligature,  an  ideal  method  of  con- 
trolling hemorrbage  in  the  wonnd  was  instituted.  The  aseptic,  ab- 
sorbable ligature  permits  the  immediate  closure  of  the  wound  and 
does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  healing  process.    Some  sur- 


Fig.  4.— Squftro  Knot. 


Fig,  5.-SlSp-kooL 


Fig,  <k*-8arg«oiift'  Knot,    Th?  fir^t  Inop  is  mnde  dnuhle  to  prt'veai  alJpplog 
while  taklQg  the  oucoud  loop. 


geons  still  use  silk  for  ligature.  Although  silk  may  be  rendered 
absolutely  aseptic,  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  absorbable, 
and  may  therefore  occasionally  act  as  a  foreign  body,  keeping  the 
wound  open  until  it  separates  or  until  it  is  removed.  The  ligatures 
may  be  applied  in  the  wound  before  the  vessels  have  been  divided 
or  afterward,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  isolated  vessels  or  may  in- 
clude the  immediately  adjoining  soft  parts  as  well. 

Ligature  of  blood-vessels  before  they  have  been  severed  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  tying  of  the  external  jugular  in  operations  upon 
the  neck  after  the  vessel  has  been  exposed  in  the  incision,  but  before 
it  is  cut;  the  ligature  is  applied  double  and  the  vessel  then  divided 
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between  these.  Again,  in  disarticulation  through  the  hip- joint  the 
main  vessels  may  be  exposed  during  the  course  of  the  operation, 
ligated,  and  then  divided.  In  resecting  portions  of  the  alimentary 
canal  the  mesentery  or  omentum  that  carries  the  blood-supply  to 
the  parts  must  be  tied  off.  This  is  usually  done  in  sections,  each 
ligature  including  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  of  the  mesen- 
tery or  omentum;  in  this  case  not  only  are  the  blood-vessels  in- 
cluded in  the  ligatures,  but  all  of  the  tissue  from  one  ligature  to 
the  next. 

Ordinarily  the  ligatures  are  applied  to  the  vessels  after  they 
have  been  severed.  The  bleeding  point  is  seized  with  a  haemostatic 
forceps  and  the  ligature  is  then  slipped  over  the  end  of  this  and 
tied. 

Occasionally,  vessels  in  dense  fibrous  tissue,  in  the  dura  mater 
and  wall  of  the  chest,  when  cut,  retract  into  the  surrounding  tissue 
so  that  their  ends  cannot  be  seized  with  the  forceps.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  ligature  around  the 
vessel  with  a  curved  needle. 

SUTURE  OF  THE  TISSUES. 

The  various  suture  materials  may  be  grouped  in  two  classes: 
temporary  and  permanent. 

Temporary  sutures  are  made  of  simple  catgut,  which  softens 
and  becomes  absorbed  in  from  five  to  ten  days  according  to  its  thick- 
ness, and  chromicized  catgut,  which  remains  longer,  from  two  to 
four  weeks  or  even  six  weeks,  according  to  its  thickness  and  the 
manner  of  its  preparation. 

Permanent  sutures  consist  of  silk,  silk-worm  gut,  kangaroo  ten- 
don, horse-hair  and  metal,  silver  wire,  etc.  (Kangaroo  tendon  be- 
comes absorbed  after  sixty  days;  so  that  it  is  not,  in  the  strict  sense, 
permanent.) 

Suture  of  the  Skin. — For  this  purpose  one  may  use  a  penetrating 
stitch,  continuous  or  interrupted,  or  a  non-penetrating  intercuticular 
stitch,  which  is  at  present  much  in  favor. 

The  stitch  should  not  be  drawn  too  tight,  as  it  constricts  the 
parts,  and  this  interferes  directly  with  the  blood-supply  and  the 
healing  process.  If  the  stitch  is  drawn  too  tight  it  may  cut  its  way 
through  the  tissues,  and  besides  may  add  much  to  the  pain  and 
discomfort  of  the  patient.     The  slitch  should  be  drawn  just  tight 
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enough  to  bring  the  parts  into  immediate  contact.  The  knots  should 
be  so  arranged  that  they  lie  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  wound. 

The  Intracuticular  Suture.  —  For  this  suture  simple  or 
chromicized  catgut  or  some  permanent  material — silk-worm  gut,  silk,, 
etc. — may  be  used.  It  may  be  introduced  with  a  straight  needle  or 
with  a  curved  needle  in  a  holder. 

In  introducing  this  stitch,  one  should,  with  the  needle,  catch 
the  firm  under  layer  of  the  skin  proper,  avoiding  the  loose,  sub- 
cutaneous  fat  and  connective  tissue,  and  with  each  puncture  of  the 
needle  take  a  good  long  bite;   after  crossing  from  one  edge  of  the 


Fig.  7.— Intracuticular  Suture.    A,  end  of  suture  fixed  with  a  pledget  of  gausa. 

incision  to  the  other  one  should  take  care  to  enter  the  needle  directly 
opposite  the  point  at  which  it  emerged  or  even  a  trifle  back  of  this. 
The  suture  may  be  secured  at  each  end  with  a  small  pledget  of  gauze. 
One  pad  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  thread  before  commencing  the 
suture,  and  then,  after  the  needle  emerges  through  the  last  puncture,, 
it  is  carried  through  the  second  pad  and  the  suture  secured  with  one 
or  two  turns  about  this. 

Suture  of  Muscle. — Divided  muscle  is  usually  approximated  with 
absorbable  material,  simple  or  chromicized  catgut.  If  the  muscle 
has  been  cut  across,  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  its  fibers,  the 
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part  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  relax  the  muscle  and  special 
care  should  be  exercised  to  bring  the  cut  edges  securely  together. 
This  is  accomplished  by  introducing  a  sufficient  number  of  inter- 
rupted sutures  or  a  continuous  suture  of  moderately  thick  catgut, 
each  taking  a  good  secure  bite  in  the  muscle,  or  one  may  use  several 
mattress  sutures  for  this  purpose.  If  the  muscle  has  been  divided 
along  the  course  of  its  fibers, — i.e.,  between  its  fibers, — several  in- 
terrupted catgut  sutures  will  usually  suffice  to  retain  its  edges  in 
apposition. 

If  the  sheath  of  a  broad  muscle  has  been  divided, — for  exam- 
ple, the  sheath  of  the  rectus,— care  should  be  taken  to  unite  accu- 
rately, with  catgut,  simple  or  chromicized,  the  edges  of  the  sheath. 

In  operations  for  the  cure  of  hernias  the  edges  of  the  muscles 
are  sometimes  joined  with  a  non-absorbable  suture  material, — silk, 
silk-worm  gut,  or  silver  wire, — with  the  idea  of  leaving  these  as 
permanent  sutures  to  retain  the  parts  in  close  apposition. 


Fig.  8.— Bone  Drill  with  Bye  near  the  Point  to  carry  Suture,  etc. 

Suture  of  Tendons. — Severed  tendons  are  sewed  end  to  end  with 
some  absorbable  suture  material.  A  single  mattress  suture  or  one 
or  more  ordinary  interrupted  sutures  that  pass  through  the  tendon 
proper  are  usually  employed  for  this  purpose  (see  Fig.  198).  If  a 
part  of  the  tendon  has  been  destroyed  so  that  the  ends  cannot  be 
approximated,  a  flap  may  be  turned  back  from  one  or  both  ends  in 
order  to  meet  this  deficiency. 

Suture  of  Henres. — The  ends  of  a  divided  nerve  may  be  joined 
with  one  or  two  catgut  sutures  which  secure  the  sheath  of  the  nerve, 
or,  better,  these  sutures  may  penetrate  the  nerve  proper. 

Bone  and  Cartilage. — For  the  purpose  of  suturing  bone  and 
cartilage  silver  wire  is  usually  employed.  Sometimes  heavy,  chro- 
micized catgut  is  used.  In  order  to  pass  the  sutures,  holes  must 
first  be  made  through  the  bone.  This  is  done  with  the  drill.  Before 
withdrawing  the  drill  the  suture  is  introduced  through  the  small 
eye  in  the  point  of  the  drill,  and  then  as  the  instrument  is  with- 
drawn it  brings  the  suture  after  it.     If  the  suture  is  too  thick  to 
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enter  the  eye  in  the  point  of  the  drill,  one  may  pass  a  loop  of  silk 
through  the  eye  of  the  drill  and  with  this  draw  the  suture  through. 

Bones  are  Bometimes  joined  with  one  or  more  sutures  of  chro- 
micized  catgut  which  do  not  go  through  the  bone,  but  include  the 
periosteum  and  the  fibrous  tissue  that  cover  the  bone;  this  method 
may  be  used,  for  example,  to  unite  a  fractured  patella  so  as  to  avoid 
entering  the  knee-joint  and  the  handling  tliat  would  be  necessary 
in  the  making  of  drill-holes. 

Bones  may  also  be  joined  by  steel  nails,  ivory  pegs,  etc.,  that 
are  driven  from  one  fragment  of  bone  into  the  other. 


Fig.  S.'-aeKtnetit  of  BoweL    laterrupled 
Lemtiert  iutures  In  place. 


Fig.  10.— Segment  of  Bowel.  Lembert 
auturea  tied.  It  will  be  noted  that  tbey 
do  not  penetrate  through  the  entire 
thlckneaa  of  the  wall  of  the  gut* 


Suture  of  Serou«  Surfaces,  Bowel,  etc. — The  essential  object  is 
to  secure  rapid  adhesion  by  approximating  serous  surface  to  serous 
surface,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  Lembert  suture. 

The  Lembert  suture  catches  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of 
the  bowel,  but  does  not  penetrate  into  the  mucous  membrane  layer. 
It  should  not  enter  into  the  cavity  of  the  gut,  etc.  For  this  suture 
fciilk  should  be  employed.  It  may  be  introduced  interrupted  or  con- 
tinuous, and  is  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  invert  the  edges  and 
join  opposite  serous  surfaces. 

A  straight  round  cambric  needle  is  usually  employed  to  carry 
the  Lembert  suture,  but  occasionally,  especially  in  sewing  deep 
within  the  abdominal  cavity,  a  thin  curved  surgeon's  needle  in  a 
holder  may  be  more  convenienL 
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In  applying  the  Lembert  suture  the  needle  is  introduced  a  short 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  wound,  and  after  passing  through  the 
wall  of  the  gut^  catching  up  the  serous  and  muscular  coats,  but  not 
entering  the  mucous  membrane  coat,  it  emerges  near  the  edge  of 
the  incision;  'the  needle  is  then  carried  across  the  incision  and  in- 
troduced upon  the  opposite  side  at  a  point  directly  opposite  and  in 
a  similar  manner. 

The  suture  may  also  be  introduced  and  carried  in  the  wall  of 
the  gut  along  a  line  parallel  with  the  incision  instead  of  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  incision. 


FIs.  11.— Cushing  Suture  Applied  to  Close  Opening  In  the  Bowel.  It  li  a 
eontinuous  ttitcli  and  passes  through  the  wall  of  the  gut  parallel  with  the 
line  of  the  incision  instead  of  at  right  angles  to  it. 


Small  wounds  of  the  bowel  may  be  closed  with  a  single  row  of 
Lembert  sutures.  Larger  wounds  of  the  hollow  abdominal  viscera 
should  be  closed,  first,  with  a  continuous  or  interrupted  row  of  silk 
or  catgut  sutures  that  penetrate  through  all  the  layers  of  the  organ, 
joining  the  parts  accurately  edge  to  edge,  and  then,  after  the  open- 
ing has  been  thus  closed,  the  Lembert  stitch,  which  unites  the 
opposite  serous  surfaces  to  each  other,  is  applied.  The  Lembert 
stitch  buries  the  penetrating  suture  and  inverts  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  so  that  the  serous  surfaces  become  apposed  to  each  other. 
The  outside  Lembert  suture  that  buries  the  deeper  penetrating 
mucous  suture  is  sometimes  called  the  "outside  serous"  suture. 
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Suture  op  Wounds  of  the  Bladder. — Closure  of  wounds  of 
the  urinary  bladder  requires  special  mention.  They  may  involve 
the  serous  or  the  non-serous  portion  of  the  organ. 

Wounds  of  the  serous  portion  should  be  first  closed  with  a 
continuous  catgut  stitch,  which  should  include  all  the  coats  except 
the  mucous  membrane.  Each  loop  of  this  suture  should  be  drawn 
tight.  This  serves  to  close  the  opening.  A  continuous  Lembert 
stitch  of  silk  is  then  introduced  which  unites  the  opposite  serous 
surfaces,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  edges  of  the  incision,  to  each 
other  and  buries  the  first  row  of  sutures. 

Wounds  of  the  non-serous  portion  of  the  bladder:  t.c,  its  ante- 
rior wall.  Wounds  of  this  part  of  the  bladder  should  be  closed  with 
a  continuous  or  interrupted  row  of  catgut  sutures  that  include  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  bladder  wall  except  its  mucous  membrane. 
These  sutures  should  close  the  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  bladder 
very  accurately;  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  serous  coat  from  this 
part  of  the  bladder,  the  Lembert  suture — "outside  serous  suture" — 
cannot  be  applied.  Since  we  cannot  look  for  rapid  adhesion  in  wounds 
of  this  part  of  the  bladder,  it  is  well  to  allow  the  abdominal  incision 
to  remain  open,  packing  with  gauze  down  to  the  suture  line  in  the 
wall  of  the  bladder,  so  that,  if  there  is  any  leakage,  the  fiuid  may 
find  its  way  out  of  the  wound. 


PART  II. 

HEAD    AND    FACE. 


HEAD. 


Snrgical  Anatomy  of  the  Head.  The  Scalp. — The  head  is  cov- 
ered by  the  scalp,  which  is  a  dense  layer,  composed  of  the  skin, 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle.    These  three  layers  together  constitute  the  scalp. 

The  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  is  dense  and  serves  to  unite 
the  skin  intimately  with  the  underlying  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle.  It  is  continuous  behind,  in  front,  and  upon  the 
sides  with  the  superficial  fascia  (subcutaneous  fatty  and  connective 
tissue  layer)  of  these  parts.  In  it  ramify  the  blood-vessels  and 
nerves. 

The  arteries  of  the  scalp  are  large  and  numerous.  BleediDg 
from  these  vessels  can  often  be  controlled  by  pressure  applied  against 
the  underlying  bony  surface.  Anteriorly  are  the  frontal  and  supra- 
orbital arteries;  on  the  sides,  branches  of  the  temporal;  and,  behind, 
the  occipital  and  posterior  auricular.  These  vessels  all  course  from 
below  upward  toward  the  crown  of  the  head,  their  branches  anas- 
tomosing freely  with  each  other  all  around.  These  arteries  are 
found  at  times  to  be  very  tortuous. 

The  occipito-frontalis  muscle  is  broad  and  flat,  consisting  of 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  muscular  portion  and  an  intermediate 
aponeurotic  portion  which  covers  the  top  of  the  skull.  This  apo- 
neurosis is  firmly  united  wuth  the  overiying  skin,  whereas  it  is  but 
loosely  attached  to  the  pericranium  beneath.  Upon  either  side  the 
aponeurosis  is  continued  into  the  temporal  fascia.  In  cases  where 
the  scalp  is  torn  off,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis  comes 
away  with  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  thus  leaving 
the  pericranium  exposed. 

In  the  temporal  region  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  layer 
is  looser  than  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  and  in  it  run  the  branches 
of  the  temporal  ari;ery  and  vein  and  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve. 
Beneath  the  subcutaneous  layer  in  the  temporal  region  is  the  tem- 
poral fascia.    This  is  a  strong,  fibrous  layer  covering  in  the  temporal 
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muscle,  and  is  attached  above,  all  around,  to  the  temporal  ridge, 
and,  below,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  where  it  splits 
into  two  layers,  between  which  are  included  a  small  arterial  and 
nervous  branch.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle 
thins  out  upon  each  side  and  is  continued  into  this  temporal  fascia. 
Beneath  the  temporal  fascia  is  the  leruporal  muscle.  This  is  a  broad, 
fan-shaped  muscle  which  arises  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  tem- 
poral fossa  and  from  the  under  surface  of  the  temporal  fascia;  it  is 
attached  by  a  strong  tendon  to  the  tip,  anterior  border,  and  inner 
surface  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

The  pericranium  is  a  shining,  fibrous  layer  of  periosteum  which 
is  closely  attached  to  the  external  surface  of  the  bones  of  the  skull; 
most  intimately  at  the  suture  lines,  through  w^hkh  it  is  continuous 
with  the  dura  mater  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  bones. 

Coliections  of  pus  or  blood  between  the  skin  and  the  occipito- 
frontalis  aponeurosis  give  rise  to  circumscribed  tumors  because  they 
cannot  become  dillused  in  the  dense  subcutaneous  connective  tissue 
layer.  Between  the  aponeurosis  and  the  |>ericranium,  however,  such 
collections  may  become  widely  dilTuseH,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the 
tissue  which  joins  the  aponeurosis  and  the  pericranium  together, 
and,  raising  the  whole  scalp  so  that  it  resembles  a  water-bag,  may 
gravitate  and  point  in  the  frontal  or  occipital  regions.  Beneath  the 
pericranium,  between  this  layer  and  the  surface  of  the  bone,  such 
collections  are  again  limited,  owing  to  the  close  union  between  this 
Btructure  and  the  underlying  bone. 

TuE  Skull  is  a  rounded,  elastic  case  made  up  of  a  number  of 
bones  joined^  for  the  most  part,  edge  to  edge.  The  base  of  the 
skull  is  irregular  and  is  strengtliened  along  certain  lines  by  ribs  of 
bone,  the  intervening  portions  being  often  very  thin.  It  presents 
many  openings  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  important  Btnietures. 
The  vault  of  the  skull  is  arched,  rounded,  and  smooth.  The  bonea 
entering  into  the  formation  of  the  vault  are  flat  and  vary  in  thick- 
ness in  ditlerent  places.  These  so-called  flat  bones  that  enter  into 
the  formation  of  the  vault  arc  made  up  of  spongy  tissue — diploe— * 
inclosed  between  two  plates  of  hard  compact  bone:  the  inner  and 
outer  tables.  The  outer  table  is  twice  as  thick  as  the  inner.  Tbe 
external  surface  of  the  skull  is  covered  by  the  periosteum  {peri- 
cranium) already  mentioned.  The  internal  surface  is  lined  by  the 
dura  mater,  which  is  very  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  bones, 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  periosteum;    the  large  vascular  branches 
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dura. 


BTuify  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  Bknll  are  lodged  in  the 


The  spongy  substance — diploe — inclosed  between  the  two  layers 
of  compact  bone  presents  an  extensive  system  of  venous  canals. 
These  communicate  with  the  intracranial  venous  chaDnels,  that  are 
found  between  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater,  and  with  the  veins  of 
the  scalp.  The  vault  of  the  skull  varies  in  thickness  in  different 
places  and  in  different  individuals.  About  the  middle  it  is  thin,  its 
average  thickness  in  this  situation  being  from  4  to  5  mm.;  it  be- 
comes thicker  toward  the  front  and  still  more  so  toward  the  occiput. 
Along  the  course  of  the  intracranial  venous  sinuses,  and  also  corre- 
sponding to  the  depressions  for  the  Pacchionian  bodies^  which  are 
located  upon  either  side  along  the  middle  line,  the  bone  is  thinner. 
Where  the  skull  is  thin  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  diploe,  which  in 
certain  parts  may  be  entirely  absent,  the  two  tables  being  in  direct 
contact  with  each  other.  This  is  the  condition  in  the  temporal 
legion. 

Corresponding  to  the  frontal  region  the  skull  is  marked  by  the 
presence  of  two  large  air-spaces,  one  on  either  sidt^  the  frontal 
einDsea;  these  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  septum  located 
more  or  less  in  the  middle  line.  The  anterior  wall  of  these  spaces 
is  thick,  and  consists  of  two  layers  of  hard,  compact  bone  with  inter- 
rening  diploe.  The  posterior  w^all  is  thin.  The  frontal  sinuses  vary 
in  size  in  different  individuals,  are  lined  with  mucous  membrane, 
and  communicate  w4th  the  nasal  fossa  through  a  large  canal,  the 
infundibuluro,  which  opens  under  the  middle  turbinated  bone, 
toward  the  front. 

In  the  mastoid  region  the  bone  is  prolonged  dow^nward  in  the 
fonu  of  a  teat-like  process:   the  mastoid  process. 

Corresponding  to  the  temporal  region,  the  skull  is  made  up  of 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  is  very  thin,  and 
of  part  of  the  parietal  bone.  Ascending  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  beneath  the  temporal  muscle,  are  several  deep  temporal  arte- 
rial branches. 

The  parietal  and  the  occipital  bones  and  the  mastoid  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  present  openings  for  the  passage  of  veins  from 
the  exterior  of  the  skull  which  empty  into  the  intracranial  sinuses, 
and  these  may  be  the  routes  through  which  infection  is  carried  into 
the  cranial  cavity. 

Thk  Duua  Mater  is  a  strong,  non-elastic,  fibrous  membrane 
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which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  and  is  closely  attached 
to  the  bones  (periosteum),  but  may  be  separated  without  much  force. 
It  supports  the  intracranial  arteries  and  veins  (venous  sinuses),  and 
when  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  bones  carries  these  vesseU 
with  it.  Anteriorly,  ramifying  in  the  dura  mater,  is  the  anterior 
meningeal  arterj^,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  ethmoid.  Corresponding 
to  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  and  the  temporal  region,  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  Is  found.  This  is  a  branch  of  considerable  size, 
and  is  of  much  surgical  importance;  it  is  derived  from  the  internal 
maxillary  and  enters  the  skitll  through  the  foramen  spinosiim  in  the 
base  of  the  skulL  Behind  are  the  posterior  meningeal  branches 
which  are  derived  from  the  occipital  and  tlie  vertebral. 

There  are  a  number  of  Inrge  venous  sinuses  which  are  situated 
between  the  layers  of  the  dura  and  which  groove  the  surface  of  the 
bones  along  their  course.  The  largest  of  these  are  the  loiigitudinal, 
the  laifijjil,  and  the  caverpoua. 

The  longitudinal  sinus  runs  from  before  backward  along  the 
line  of  the  sagittal  suture  from  the  foramen  ccecuni  in  front  to  the 
occipital  protuberance  behind. 

The  lateral  sinus  is  important  surgically.  From  the  center  of 
the  occipital  bone  that  of  either  side  passes  transversely  outward, 
grooving  the  internal  surface  of  the  occipital  bone  upon  a  hne  cor- 
responding to  the  attachment  of  the  trapezius  and  sterno-niastoid 
muscles  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  posterior  inferior  corner  of  the 
parietal;  here  the  sinus  curves  downward,  grooving  Ihe  inner  sur- 
face of  the  mastoid,  and  from  this  bone  is  continued  again  over  on 
to  the  occipital,  crossing  the  upper  surface  of  the  jugular  process 
of  this  bone,  to  join  with  the  inferior  petrosal  sinus  to  form  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  The  course  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the 
lateral  sinus  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  external  occipital 
protuberance  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  external  auditory*  meatus. 

The  cavernous  sinus  is  lodged  in  the  groove  upon  the  side  of 
the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  internal  carotid  artery  passes 
from  behind  forward,  from  the  orifice  of  the  carotid  canal  in  the 
apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  where  the  artery 
enters  the  cranium,  to  the  point  where  it  divides  into  its  terminal 
branches.  This  part  of  the  internal  carotid  artery  is  enveloped  by 
the  cavernous  sinus,  the  wall  of  the  sinus  being*  as  it  were,  wrapped 
around  the  artery.  The  sixth  nerve  is  also  inclosed  entirely  witliin 
the  sinus^  lying  below  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery.    The  third, 
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fourth,  and  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  located 
in  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  but  are  not  contained  within 
its  lumen  as  are  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  sixth  nerve. 

The  blood-pressure  within  these  sinuses  is  low,  and  hemorrhage 
is  readily  controlled  by  packing  with  gauze. 

The  Pia  Mater, — The  skull  contains  the  bmin  inclosed  within 
its  own  peculiar  membrane:  the  pia  mater.  This  is  a  connective 
tissue  membrane  which  serves  to  support  the  vessels  which  supply 
the  brain,  and  contains  within  its  meshes  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 
The  pia  mater  is  not  a  simple  flat  membrane,  but  is  really  made  up 
of  two  layers  joined  together  by  septa  which  divide  it  up  into  a 
mesh-work  of  cellular  spaces  within  which  is  contained  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid.  It  has  been  compared  to  a  water*soaked  connective 
tissue.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  dura  mater;  so  that  between 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  and  the  external  surface  of  the  pia 
there  is  a  narrow  free  space,  or  crevice,  which  contains  a  minute 
quantity  of  fluid.    This  is  called  the  subdural  space. 

Between  the  layers  of  the  pia  mater  there  is  a  great  system 
of  spaces  communicating  with  each  other,  and  this  is  sometimes 
called  the  subarachnoid  space;  as  already  stated,  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  is  contained  in  this  space.  This  membrane,  the  pia  mater,  is 
attached  by  its  deep  internal  surface  directly  to  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  dipping  doisTi  between  its  convolutions  and  lobes.  It  acta 
like  a  water  cushion,  preserving  the  blood-vessels  from  pressure,  and 
also  permits  intracranial  tumors,  etc.,  to  acquire  an  appreciable 
thickness  before  they  begin  to  cause  pressure  symptoms. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  HEAD. 

Trephining* — By  trephining  we  mean  making  an  opening  into, 
or  resecting  a  portion  of,  the  skull.  This  operation  is  done  to  relieve 
compression  either  from  depressed  bone  or  from  extravasated  blood, 
and  to  treat  intracranial  conditions,  as  abscess,  tumor,  etc. 

The  patient  is  placed  upon  the  back  with  a  thin  sand  bag  under 
the  head.  The  opening  in  the  skull  may  be  made  with  a  trephine, 
chisel,  or  rongeur  or  Keen  forceps,  or  with  a  circular  saw  or  a 
rotary  drill. 

Trhphinino  foe  Depressed  Fbacture  of  the  Sktjll,^ — If  a 
wound  is  already  present,  this  should  be  utilized,  and,  if  necessary, 
may  be  enlarged  in  order  to  expose  the  site  of  fracture.    If  no  wound 
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is  present  and  the  incisioii  is  a  matter  of  choice,  a  crescentic  or 
crucial  incision  may  be  employed,  or  a  U-shaped  flap  be  reflected* 
In  niarking  out  this  flap  the  base  should  be  below^  toward  the  pe- 
riphery, so  as  to  insure  good  blood-supply  to  the  flap.  The  incision 
should  reach  through  the  periosteom  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  and  in  reflecting  the  flap  the  periosteum  should  be  included. 

After  the  site  of  the  fracture  has  been  exposed  and  spurting 
Tessels  clamped  and  tied,  one  may  proceed  to  relieve  the  compression 
by  elevating  depressed  bone,  clearing  out  blood-clot,  etc.  A  num- 
ber of  loose  pieces  of  bone,  entirely  detached  from  the  periosteum 
(pericranium  and  dura  mater),  may  be  found,  and  these  may  be 
removed  with  a  thumb  forceps.  We  may  find  other  fragments  loose, 
but  still  attached,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  periosteum  or  dura  mater. 
These  may,  in  some  cases,  be  readily  elevated.  We  may  find  other 
depressed  fragments  so  firmly  impacted,  wedged,  that  they  cannot 
be  elevated,  and  in  order  to  get  at  these  fragments  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  a  portion  of  the  adjoining  margin  of  bone,  either 
with  the  trephine  or  chisel.  If  the  trephine  is  used  for  this  purpose 
the  periosteum  is  scraped  back,  laying  bare  the  surface  of  the  bone 
which  is  to  be  removed.  When  the  trephine  is  first  applied  the 
center  pin  should  he  lowered  beyond  the  level  of  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  crown  of  the  trephine,  so  as  to  engage  in  the  bone  and  steady 
the  trephine  until  the  crown  has  cut  a  groove  within  which  it  may 
work  without  slipping,  when  the  pin  may  be  again  raised.  The 
trephine  should  be  so  placed  that  its  crown  will  partly  overlap  the 
edge  of  the  bone,  so  that  only  one-half  of  a  button  will  be  removed 
from  the  margin  adjoining  the  impacted  fragment.  The  trephine 
should  be  worked  with  a  firm,  steady  wrist  movement,  and  the  groove 
occasionally  probed  to  ascertain  if  the  bone  is  cut  through  at  any 
point.  The  use  of  such  force  as  would  result  in  sudden,  abrupt 
penetration  of  the  skull  should  be  avoided.  The  button  may  be 
loosened  by  gently  pr)ing  with  the  elevator;  Bleeding  from  the 
edge  of  the  bone  ceases  after  a  few  moments'  pressure  with  a  hot 
gauze  pad. 

In  many  cases  the  liberation  of  an  impacted  fragment  is  best 
accomplished  by  using  the  chisel  to  cut  away  the  margin  of  the 
bone  that  holds  it  fast;  often,  with  a  few  strokes  of  the  mallet,  the 
fragment  is  freed  or  a  space  is  made  to  allow  the  use  of  the  elevator. 

Having  removed  all  loose  fragments  and  elevated  those  which 
are  still  attached  to  the  pericranium  and  dura  mater  and  rounded  off 
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the  edges  of  any  defect  left  in  the  skull,  one  should  search  carefully 
for  aoy  loose  fragments  ox  spiculae  which  may  he  concealed  under 
the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  bone.  The  finger  or  probe  should 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  Small  pieces  may  be  washed  out  by  irri- 
gation with  a  weak  bichloride  solution  or  they  may  be  picked  out 
with  a  forceps.  One  should  examine  carefully  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  internal  table,  as  this  is  often  more  extensively  fractured 
than  is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  external  table.  The 
internal  table  is  at  times  extensively  fractured  and  depressed  when 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  external  table  is  apparently  uninjured. 
Extravasated  clotted  blood,  between  the  dura  and  the  inner  surface 
of  tie  bone,  or  beneath  the  dura,  between  it  and  the  pia  mater, 
fihonld  be  removed  with  a  scoop  and  by  irrigation  and  any  severed 
Teseela  tied  with  fine  catgut.  K  the  dura  mater  has  been  torn  the 
edges  of  the  opening  may  be  brought  together  with  a  fine  catgnt 
gnture. 

The  wound  in  the  scalp  may  be  closed  without  drainage  unless 
the  parts  have  been  exposed  to  the  chance  of  infection.  In  this  case, 
for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  a  narrow  strip  of  gau2e  may  be  intro- 
duced through  one  comer  of  the  wound  and  reaching  down  to  the 
dura  mater. 

Trephining  for  Intracranial  He.\iorrhage  (Middle  Men- 
INGBal).  —  The  middle  meningeal  artery  is  the  usual  source  of 
tFsnmatic  intracranial  hemorrhage. 

The  middle  meningeal  is  a  vessel  of  considerable  size,  and  is 
given  off  from  the  upper  aspect  of  the  first  part  of  the  internal 
maxillary  a  short  distance  beyond  its  origin  from  the  external 
carotid,  as  it  (the  internal  maxillary)  lies  beneath  the  neck  of  the 
condyle  of  the  jaw,  between  it  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament. 
The  middle  meningeal  passes  directly  upward  between  the  two  roots 
of  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve,  which  surround  the  commencement 
of  the  artery,  toward  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  enters  the  skull 
through  the  foramen  spinosum.  This  part  of  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  is  concealed  beneath  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  the  ten- 
don of  which  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle 
of  the  jaw.  In  front  and  internal  to  this  part  of  the  artery  is  the 
inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  its  motor  root,  these 
nerve  branches  emerging  from  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale. 

After  entering  the  skull  the  middle  meningeal  runs  a  short 
diatance  outward  in  a  groove  in  the  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  and 
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then  divides  into  two  braDches.  The  anterior^  the  larger  branch, 
posses  forward  and  outward  across  the  lloor  of  the  middle  fossa  of 
the  skull  and  across  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone 
just  brhind  the  outer  extremity  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
and  may  be  exposed  as  it  ascends  upon  the  side  of  the  skuil  at  a 
point  which  corresponds  to  the  intersection  of  two  lines  (Vogt), 
one  vertical,  a  thumb's  breadth,  behind  the  external  angular  process, 
and,  the  other,  horizontal,  placed  two  Engers'  breadth  above  the 
z}'goma.  The  posterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  passes  out- 
ward across  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  and  then 
ascends  upward  and  backward  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  poste- 
rior inferior  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  above  and  in  front  of  the 
groove  seen  here  for  the  lateral  sinus.  The  posterior  branch  may 
be  exposed  by  removing  a  button  of  bone  whose  center  is  one  inch 
above  and  one-half  inch  behind  the  external  auditor}^  meatus. 

The  middle  meningeal  and  its  branches  ramify  in  the  dura  and 
groove  the  surface  of  the  bones  against  which  they  are  applied.    The 
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Fig.  12.— Hartley  CbtseL    Tbls  chlael  !«  potnted.  V  sbftpe  en  section,  and  U 
very  conventrnt  for  cutting  the  groove  in  the  booe. 


anterior  branch,  as  it  approaches  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone,  is  lodged  in  a  deep  groove,  which  is  occasionally  con- 
verted into  a  complete  bony  canal. 

Temporary  Resection  of  th^  Skull  —  When  the  sknll  is  intact, 
it  is  preferable,  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  cranial  cavity,  to  do 
a  temporary  resection  of  the  skull  (Wagner),  turning  back  a  flap, 
which  consists  of  the  soft  parts,  periosteum,  and  corresponding 
piece  of  bone,  rather  than  to  remove  a  button  of  bone,  which  leaves 
a  permanent  defect  in  the  skull.  To  reach  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  or  its  divisions  this  is  a  most  satisfactory  method. 

A  horseshoe-shaped  flap  is  marked  out  in  the  temporal  region, 
with  its  arch  above  and  it€  base  below  at  the  zygoma,  the  anterior 
leg  being  placed  a  good  finger's  breadth  behind  the  external  angular 
process  and  the  posterior  leg  just  in  front  of  the  tragus.  The  in- 
cision should  reach  through  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum, 
down  to  the  bone.  The  flap  tfius  marked  out  should  measure  in  its 
vertical  diameter  about  three  inches,  and  about  two  and  one-half 
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inches  across  its  widest  part.  At  its  base  the  flap  should  be  from 
one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  wide. 

The  temporal  artery  and  some  of  its  branches  are  usually 
divided,  and  must  be  clamped  and  tied. 

Betracting  the  soft  parts,  but  without  separating  them  from 
the  surface  of  the  bone,  a  groove  is  cut  in  the  bone  all  around  corre- 
sponding to  the  course  of  the  skin  incision.    This  may  be  accom- 


Flg.  IS.— Temporary  Resection  of  the  Skull.  Osteo-tegumentary  flap 
tamed  down,  exposing  dura,  if  J.,  anterior  branch  of  middle  meningeal  ar- 
tery.   MPt  posterior  branch  of  middle  meningeal  artery. 


plished  with  a  chisel  (Hartley  or  ordinary  chisel),  or  one  may  com- 
mence by  marking  it  out  with  a  revolving  saw  and  complete  it  with 
the  chisel,  or  a  small  opening  may  be  made  in  the  skull  with  a 
trephine  and  a  rotary  drill  then  used.  The  line  of  section  through 
the  bone  should  not  be  direct,  but  rather  somewhat  oblique,  so  that 
the  segment  of  bone  in  the  flap  may  have  a  beveled  edge,  thus  giving 
a  better  fit  when  it  is  replaced.    After  the  section  through  the  bone 
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has  been  made,  the  periosteum  elevator  is  mtrodueed  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  groove  and  the  piece  of  bone  pried  out,  breaking  it  beiow^ 
through  its  base,  near  the  zygoma,  and  then  this  flap,  which  consists 
of  all  the  soft  parts  with  the  corresponding  segment  of  bone  attached, 
is  turned  down  over  the  z^^goma,  leaving  a  considerable  opening  in 
the  skull  through  which  the  dura  mater  and  the  branches  of  the 
middle  meningeal  artery,  which  ramify  in  it,  are  exposed. 

If  the  opening  in  the  skull  is  not  sufficiently  large,  it  may  be 
further  enlarged  by  cutting  away  its  margins  with  the  bone  forceps. 

The  extravasated  blood  is  usually  located  between  the  dura  and 
the  bone,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  plate  of  bone  has  been  tyrned  buck 
we  expose  the  blood,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  partly  clotted.  This  may 
be  cleared  out  with  a  scoop  and  irrigation,  after  which  the  ends  of 
the  divided  vessel  are  sought  and  tied.  Ordinarily  they  may  be 
seized  with  a  clamp  and  ligated  in  the  usual  manner;  there  may, 
however,  be  some  difficulty  in  securing  the  ends  of  the  divided  ves- 
sel, as  they  may  have  retracted  within  the  canal  in  the  dura  in  which 
they  are  situated  to  such  an  extent  that  they  cannot  be  readily  seized 
with  the  artery  forceps,  and  it  may  then  be  necessary  to  carry  a 
ligature  around  the  vessel  with  a  curved  needle. 

Should  the  blood  have  collected  beneath  the  dura  mater,  be* 
tween  it  and  the  surface  of  the  brain  (pia  mater),  in  the  subdural 
space,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  an  opening  in  the  dura  in 
order  to  clear  the  blood  out. 

Usually  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  is  the 
vessel  which  is  torn,  but  through  the  opening  made  in  the  skull  one 
can  also  reach  the  posterior  branch  or  the  main  trunk  if  necessary. 

Having  entirely  removed  the  blood,  tied  the  ruptured  vessel, 
and  sutured  the  dura,  if  it  has  been  incised  or  torn,  we  replace  the 
osteo-tegumentary  flap  and  without  drainage  unite  the  edges  of  the 
soft  parts  all  around  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 
^  liemoval  of  a  Button  of  Bong  wiih  ihe  Trephine^ — By  removing 
a  button  of  bone  with  the  trephine  the  anterior  and  posterior 
branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  may  be  exposed  and  ligated. 

To  reach  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal,  an  in- 
cision, vertical,  is  made  through  the  skin,  muscle,  and  periosteum 
down  to  the  bone,  and  with  the  periosteum  elevator  the  surface  of 
the  bone,  corresponding  to  the  intersection  of  Vogt*s  lines,  is  laid 
bare  (see  Fig.  16).  Instead  of  using  the  vertical  incision  this  area 
of  bone  may  be  exposed  by  torning  down  a  U-shaped  flap  with  ita 
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base  below  near  the  zygoma.  This  flap  includes  all  the  tissues  of 
the  scalp  and  the  periosteum,  and  is  detached  from  the  surface  of 
the  bone  with  an  elevator. 

The  trephine  is  then  used  to  remove  a  button  of  bone,  and 
thus  the  dura  is  exposed.  If  the  opening  is  not  sufficiently  large  it 
may  be  enlarged  with  the  rongeur  bone  forceps.  The  clot  is  usually 
found  between  the  dura  and  the  bone,  and  is  therefore  exposed  as 
soon  as  the  button  has  been  removed.  It  may,  however,  be  situated 
beneath  the  dura,  in  the  subdural  space,  and  it  may  thus  become 
necessary  to  incise  the  dura  in  order  to  reach  it.  After  clearing  out 
the  clot,  etc.,  the  ends  of  the  vessels  are  secured  and  the  incision  in 
the  soft  parts  closed.  This  operation  may  be  performed  more  quickly 
than  the  temporary  resection  of  the  skull,  but  it  does  not  give  as 
much  room,  and  a  further  disadvantage  is  that  it  usually  leaves  a 
permanent  defect  in  the  skull. 

To  expose  the  posterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  a 
button  of  bone  may  be  removed  one  inch  above  and  one-half  inch 
posterior  to  the  external  auditory  meatus,  as  described  above.  This 
branch  is  but  seldom  injured. 

Craniectomy  (Linear  Craniotomy). — Making  linear  furrows 
in  the  skull  for  the  purpose  of  providing  space  to  permit  of  the  proper 
growth  of  the  brain,  in  cases  of  microcephalia  and  idiocy. 

This  operation  was  first  performed  by  Lannelongue.  It  may 
be  done  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  skull  at  one  sitting:  one  side 
at  a  time  is  probably  preferable. 

A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  in  the  scalp  in  the  middle  line 
commencing  at  a  point  just  above  the  occipital  protuberance  and 
carried  forward  as  far  as  the  hair-line  of  the  scalp;  from  the  ante- 
rior end  of  this  a  second  curved  incision  may  be  made  reaching 
downward  and  outward  away  from  the  middle  line;  this  latter  in- 
cision is  also  placed  within  the  hair-line  of  the  scalp.  The  scalp 
is  then  raised  from  the  skull  with  the  elevator. 

Posteriorly,  just  above  the  occipital  protuberance,  an  opening 
is  made  in  the  skull  with  the  trephine,  about  one-half  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  through  this  opening,  with  the  bone  forceps,  a  furrow  is 
cut  which  is  carried  forward  to  within  an  inch  of  the  supra-orbital 
ridge.  This  channel  should  be  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide 
and  will  vary  from  five  to  six  and  one-half  inches  in  length  and 
should  be  placed  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  away  from  the 
middle  line,  in  order  to  avoid  the  longitudinal  sinus.    The  dura  is 
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detached  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  to  permit  the  use  of 
the  bone  forceps,  but  should  not  be  opened. 

From  either  end  of  the  longitudinal  furrow  in  the  bone  an 
additional  channel  may  be  eiit,  reaching  downward  and  outward  for 
one  or  two  inches  away  from  the  middle  line. 

The  periosteum  is  cut  away  from  the  margins  of  the  furrows 
in  the  bone  to  prevent  reproduction  of  the  hone.  If  any  of  the 
branches  of  the  meningeal  are  injured  during  the  course  of  the 
operation,  they  may  be  surrounded  by  a  ligature  carried  in  a  curved 
surgeon's  needle  and  tied.  It  is  often  difficult  to  secure  these 
branches  with  the  artery  forceps^  and  thus  the  necessity  of  carrying 
the  ligature  around  them  in  the  needle. 

The  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  scalp  are  accurately  approxi- 
mated without  drainage,  to  insure  primar}'  healing. 

The  longitudinal  furrow  in  the  skull  is  usually  placed  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line,  but  may  be  placed  upon  the  right  side  in- 
stead, if  this  appears  to  be  the  less  developed  side. 


THE  MIDDLE  FOSSA  OF  THE  SKULL. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Middle  Fosaa, — -The  middle  fossa  of  the 
skull  is  narrow  in  the  middle  and  widens  out  upon  either  side.  It 
is  limited  in  front  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  and  by  the  optic  groove;  behind  by  the  dorsum  epiphii 
and  the  upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 
The  upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion  is  marked  by  a  groove  for 
the  superior  petrosal  sinus  and  gives  attachment  to  the  tentorium 
cerebelli.  The  floor  of  the  middle  fossa,  in  the  middle  line,  consists 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid^  presenting  in 
front  the  optic  groove,  at  either  end  of  which  is  the  optic  foramen; 
behind  the  optic  groove  is  the  sella  turcica,  a  deep  depression  %vhich 
lodges  the  pituitary"  body  and  which  is  bounded  behind  by  the 
dorsum  epiphii;  laterally  the  floor  of  this  fossa  consists  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal,  and  a  part  of  the  squamous 
portion  of  the  temporal.  The  body  of  the  sphenoid  is  marked  upon 
either  side  by  a  groove  which  commences  behind  at  the  foramen 
lacerura  medium  (carotid  foramen)  and  terminates  in  front  at  the 
optic  foramen.    This  lodges  the  cavenious  sinus,  etc. 

The  foramen  lacerum  medium  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
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anterior  superior  surface  of  the  apex  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal;  it  is  boimded  in  front  by  the  posterior  border  of  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  behind  by  the  apex  of  the  petrous 
portion;  through  this  opening  the  internal  carotid  artery  enters 
the  cranium.  Behind  and  external  to  this  foramen  the  antero- 
Buperior  surface  of  the  petrous  portion  presents  a  depression  in 
which  the  Casserian  ganglion  rests*  In  front  of  and  external  to 
the  foramen  lacerum  medium,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid,  there  is  a  large  opening,  the  foramen  ovale. 
As  its  name  indicates,  this  opening  is  oval  in  shape,  its  long  diam- 
eter being  directed  from  without  inward  and  a  little  forward.  This 
opening  is  seen  externally  upon  the  base  of  the  skull  at  the  root 
of  the  pterygoid  process,  external  to  the  external  pterygoid  plate. 
Through  this  opening  the  inferior  maxillary  or  third  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve  emerges  from  the  cranial  cavity.  Just  external  to  the 
foramen  ovale  and  a  little  behind  it,  in  the  apex  or  angle  of  the 
great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  is  the  foramen  spinosum,  through  which 
the  middle  meningeal  artery  enters  the  skull.  From  this  opening 
a  groove  is  seen  running  outward,  marking  the  squamous  portion 
of  the  temporal  near  its  junction  with  the  petrous  portion;  this 
groove  lodges  the  posterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery 
and  is  continued  upward  upon  the  side  of  the  skull  across  the  poste- 
rior inferior  part  of  the  parietal  bone.  Commencing  at  or  near  the 
foramen  spinosum  there  is  another  groove,  which  runs  forward  and 
outward  across  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  and  the  great 
wing  of  the  sphenoid,  ascending  upon  the  side  of  the  skull,  across 
the  anterior  inferior  portion  of  the  parietal  bone;  in  this  groove 
rests  the  anterior  division  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  About 
one-half  inch  in  front  of  and  a  little  internal  to  the  foramen  ovale 
ia  the  foramen  rotundum.  This  is  the  commencement  of  a  short 
canal  which  passes  obliquely  forward  through  the  great  wing  of  the 
sphenoid  and  opens  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  through  the 
upper  part  of  its  posterior  wall;  the  superior  maxillary  or  second 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve  passes  through  this  canal.  Toward  the 
front  of  the  middle  fossa  we  have  the  sphenoidal  fissure  opening 
into  the  orbit;  this  is  a  triangular  opening  between  the  free  border 
of  the  great  wing  and  the  under  surface  of  the  lesser  wing  of  the 
sphenoid,  its  base  being  inward  toward  the  body  of  the  sphenoid. 
Through  this  fissure  pass  the  third,  fourth,  and  the  ophthalmic  or 
third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  ophthalmic  vein,  etc. 
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Fig.  14.— Base  of  Skull  from  Within,  C,  carenioufl  prniia;  CO,  C&aaerlati 
ganglion;  /P*  inferior  petrosal  alnua^  JF,  Jugular  foramen;  L,  lateral  slnua; 
UA>  anterior  branch  of  middle  meningeal;  MP,  posterior  branch  of  middle 
meningeal;  8P,  superior  petrosal  alnua;  8^  akgmold  (lateral)  slnua;  1,  first 
(ophtbalmlc)  dlTlsIoa  of  fifth  nerve;  2.  second  (superior  maxillary)  dlTlaion; 
S.  third  (Inferior  maxniarjr)  division.  Tbe  flrst  (ophthalmic)  dlYlslon  rests 
upon  and  Is  blended  with  the  wall  of  the  csvctdoub  sinus.  Tho  second  dlris- 
ion  lies  alongside  of,  but  Is  noi  connected  wUh,  tbe  wall  of  tlie  caTernoui 
siaos. 
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The  cavenious  sinus  is  a  wide,  loose,  thiE-walled  canal^  situated 
between  the  layers  of  the  dura  mater.  It  reaches  from  the  apex  of 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  behind  to  the  inner  end 
of  the  gphenoidal  fissure  in  front,  being  lodged  in  the  cavernous 
groove  upon  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  The  lumen  of 
the  cavernous  sinus  presents  a  reticular  structure,  being  broken  up 
into  numerous  cellular  spaces  by  trabeculae  and  septa  which  pass  in 
various  directions.  Anteriorly,  it  receives  the  ophthalmic  vein,  and, 
posteriorly,  joins  both  petrosal  sinuses  and  communicates  with  the 
pterygoid  plexus  through  veins  which  enter  the  skull  through  the 
foramina  ovale,  spinosum,  and  lacerum  medium.  The  externa!  bor- 
der of  the  cavernous  sinus  corresponds  to  a  line  running  from  before 
backward,  which  would  skirt  the  inner  margin  of  the  foramen 
rotundum  (see  Fig,  14), 

The  internal  carotid  artery  enters  the  cranium  through  the 
foramen  lacerum  medium  and  passes  forward,  along  the  side  of  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid,  enveloped  by  the  cavernous  slnuSj  the  sinus 
being,  as  it  were,  wrapped  entirely  around  the  artery.  (One  could 
not  wound  the  artery  in  this  situation  without  first  cutting  into  the 
sinus.)  Anteriorly,  at  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  clinoid  process, 
the  internal  carotid,  after  giving  off  its  ophthalmic  branch,  turns 
upward  and,  paesLng  through  an  opening  in  the  dura  mater,  divides 
into  its  terminal  branches.  Along  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and 
therefore  also  inclosed  within  the  cavernous  sinus,  runs  the  sixth 
nerve.  In  the  outer  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus  and  intimately 
united  to  it,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  the  ophthalmic  or  iirat 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  lodged j  these  structures  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  wall  of  the  sinus  without  tearing  it,  and  their 
relation  to  each  other  is  in  the  order  given  both  from  within  out- 
ward and  from  above  downward. 

The  fifth  nerve  at  its  origin  appears  upon  the  side  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  and  consists  of  a  thick  sensory  and  a  small  motor  root; 
these  pass  forward  through  an  oval  slit  in  the  dura  mater  and 
acrosa  the  upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  near  its  apex,  into  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  As  the 
roots  pass  over  the  upper  border  of  the  petrous  portion,  they  lie 
beneath  the  superior  petrosal  sinus.  In  its  course  the  nerve  lies 
oatside  the  dura  mater,  extradural:  i.e.,  between  the  dura  mater 
and  the  base  of  the  skull.  Upon  reaching  the  front  surface  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  the  sensory  root  presents  a 
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swellmg,  the  Casserian  ganglion.  The  motor  root  takes  no  part  in 
the  formation  of  this  gunglion,  but  lies  underneath  it.  The  gaDglion 
is  reddish  gray;  crescentic  or  semilunar  in  shape;  its  anterior  convex 
border  looks  forward,  downward,  and  outward.  It  is  14  to  22  mm. 
wide,  4  mm.  from  before  backward,  and  1  Va  ^^i-  in  thickness?. 

Given  off  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  ganglion  are  the  three 
divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Of  these,  the  first,  or  ophthalmic,  the 
longest  and  thinnest  of  the  three,  is  the  most  internal  and  passes 
from  behind  forward  and  upward  along,  or  rather  in,  the  outer  wall 
of  the  cavernonH  sinus,  entering  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal 
fissure.  On  account  of  its  intimate  relation  to  the  wall  of  ilie  sinus, 
any  attempt  to  separate  it  w^ould  tear  the  wall  of  the  sinus;  it  is 
in  close  relation  with  the  third  and  fourth  nerves,  the  carotid  artery, 
and  the  sixth  nerve.  The  second,  or  superior  maxillary,  division  lies 
external  to  the  preceding,  is  8  to  11  mm.  long,  and  passes  forward, 
entering  the  foramen  rotunduni,  and  emerges  from  this  canal  in  the 
Bpheno-raaxiJlary  fossa.  This  branch  lies  close  to  the  outer  edge 
of  the  cavernous  sinus,  but  is  not  joined  to  it,  and  may  be  readily 
removed  without  danger  to  the  sinus.  The  third,  or  inferior  maxil- 
lary, division,  the  most  external  of  the  three,  is  short  and  thick,  and 
passes  forward  and  outward,  leaving  the  skull  through  the  foramen 
ovale  in  company  witfi  the  motor  root.  The  motor  root  winds 
around  the  third  division  to  get  upon  its  outer  side,  the  two  be- 
coming joined  just  after  their  exit  through  the  foramen  ovale.  The 
ganglion  rests  in  the  depression  already  described  upon  the  front 
surface  of  tlie  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  motor 
root  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  ganglion,  but  lies  beneath 
it,  between  it  and  the  bone.  At  times  the  bone  is  absent  in  this 
location  and  in  such  cases  the  ganglion  is  separated  from  the  cnrotid 
artery  only  by  the  fibrous  tissue  which  intervenes.  The  surface  of 
bone  upon  w^hich  the  ganglion  and  its  three  divisions  rest  is  covered 
by  the  periosteum.  The  ganglion  and  its  divisions,  as  alreiuly  men- 
tioned, are  placed  extradural:  i.e.,  between  the  dura  mater  and  the 
base  of  the  skull;  the  dura  roofs  them  over,  and  is  attached  to  the 
margins  of  the  depression  in  which  the  ganglion  rests  and  to  the 
floor  of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  along  the  inner  margin  of 
the  second  division  and  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  third  division; 
fio  thai  not  only  the  ganglion^  but  its  second  and  third  divisions  as 
well,  are  thus  roofed  in.  This  space,  in  which  the  ganglion  and  its 
second  and  third  divisions  are  thus  inclosed,  is  called  tlie  cavnm 
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Meckelii.  Beyond  the  ganglion  and  its  divisions  the  dura  is,  as 
elsewhere,  closely  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  The  ganglion 
and  its  divisions  are  but  loosely  attached  to  the  periosteum  which 
covers  the  surface  of  the  bone  upon  which  they  rest  (floor  of  cavum 
Meckelii)  and  to  the  dura  mater  which  covers  them  and  forms  the 
roof  of  the  cavum  Meckelii. 

The  cavum  Meckelii  is  really  a  space  in  the  floor  of  the  middle 
fossa  of  the  skull  between  the  bone  and  the  non-attached  dura, 
which  lodges  the  ganglion  and  its  second  and  third  divisions. 

The  Casserian  ganglion  is  in  relation,  internally,  with  the 
carotid  artery  and  cavernous  sinus.  Behind  the  ganglion  is  the 
superior  petrosal  sinus  underneath  which  the  roots  of  the  nerve 


Fig.  IS.—TnuiBTerae  Section  through  Floor  of  Middle  Fossa.  B,  ^one  that 
forms  floor  of  middle  fossa;  CA,  internal  carotid  artery  inclosed  within  the 
trabectilated  caTernous  sinus;  CM,  cavum  Meckelii;  Z>,  dura  mater  lining 
floor  of  middle  fossa  and  roofing  orer  cavum  Meckelii;  P,  dura  lining  floor  of 
cavum  Meckelii— periosteum;  3,  i,  5^,  third,  fourth,  and  first  (ophthalmic) 
divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve,  lodged  in  the  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus;  5", 
S^,  second  (superior  maxillary)  and  third  (inferior  maxillary)  divisions  of 
fifth  nerve,  situated  between  the  dura  and  base  of  the  skull  in  the  cavum 
Meckelii;  6,  sixth  nerve  inclosed  within  cavernous  sinus  close  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  internal  carotid. 


must  pass  in  order  to  join  the  ganglion  as  it  rests  upon  the  front 
surface  of  the  petrous  portion.  The  superior  petrosal  sinus  is  con- 
tained in  the  edge  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  which  is  attached  to 
the  superior  border  of  the  petrous  portion. 

The  middle  meningeal  artery  enters  the  skull  through  the 
foramen  spinosum  just  external  to  and  a  little  behind  the  foramen 
ovale  (through  which  the  third  division  passes  out  of  the  skull)  and 
would  therefore  be  met  with  in  approaching  these  structures  through 
an  opening  in  the  side  of  the  skull. 
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Extirpation  of  the  Casserian  Oanglion  (Hartley-Krause), — The 
patient  is  placed  in  a  Bemirecumbeiit  position  with  the  head  tiimed 
partly  to  one  side,  A  horeshoe-ehaped  flap,  consiating  of  the  in- 
tegument and  the  underlying  muscle  and  the  corresponding  segment 
of  bone,  is  turned  back. 

The  incision  passes  tli rough  the  whole  thickness  of  the  soft 
parts,  including  the  periosteum,  down  to  the  bone.  This  incision 
commences  anteriorly,  just  above  the  zygoma,  and  a  good  finger's 
breadth  behind  the  external  angular  process;  it  is  carried  upward 
upon  the  temporal  region,  describing  an  arc,  its  posterior  limb  ter- 
minating behind,  just  in  front  of  the  tragus.  Hemorrhage  should 
be  eoutrolied  with  clamps.  The  flap  thus  marked  out  should  meas- 
ure in  its  vertical  diameter  three  inches,  about  two  inches  across  its 
widest  part,  and  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  at  its  base, 
which  is  just  above  the  zygoma.  Corresponding  to  the  skin  incision 
a  groove  is  now  chiseled  all  around  in  the  bone;  this  groove  may  be 
commenced  with  a  circular  saw  and  completed  with  a  chisel.  The 
Hartley  chisels  are  probably  the  best  for  this  purpose,  as  they  cut 
a  distinct  groove;  if  an  ordinary  narrow  chisel  is  used,  it  should  be 
held  quite  obliquely  and  only  its  corner  engaged  in  the  bone  while 
cutting.  This  groove  should  be  deepened  to  the  same  extent 
throughout  its  whole  length,  going  over  it  several  times  before 
finally  penetrating  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bone.  The 
groove  should  reach  entirely  through  the  bone,  except  perhaps  at 
its  lowest  part,  down  near  the  zygoma.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  injure  the  dura  with  the  chisel. 

The  elevator  is  now  introduced  as  a  lever  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  groove,  and  with  a  prying  motion  the  segment  of  bone,  with 
the  soft  parts  attached,  is  broken  through  at  its  base  and  turned 
well  down  over  the  zygoma;  if  the  opening  is  not  sufficiently  large, 
one  may  cut  more  bone  away  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  opening 
with  the  bone  forceps.  It  is  well  if  the  section  through  the  bone 
is  80  made  tliat  its  edge  presents  a  somewhat  beveled  margin,  so 
that  it  may  fit  better  when  replaced  (see  Fig.  13),  Through  this 
opening  in  the  skull  the  dura  is  exposed,  the  anterior  branch  of  the 
middle  meningeal  ramifying  upon  it  toward  the  front;  at  times  this 
branch  is  torn  when  the  plate  of  bone  is  reflected,  especially  if  the 
groove  in  which  it  is  lodged  is  unusually  deep;  if  injured,  it  should 
be  clamped  and  tied.  Now,  with  the  fingers,  the  dura  is  separated 
from  the  bone:  floor  of  the  middle  fossa.    This  may  be  done  rapidly 
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until  the  iniddle  nicningeal  arter}%  as  it  enters  the  skull  through 
the  foramen  spinosum,  is  met.  One  should  then  stop  and  secure 
this  vessel  with  a  double  catgut  li^Titure  and  divide  it;  it  would  prob- 
ably answer  to  tic  singly  or  without  ligating  the  vessel,  to  plug  the 
foriimen  spinosum  with  catgut,  and  then  divide  the  artery — its  distal 
Anastomoses  are  not  free.  The  field  of  operation  should  be  kept 
clear  of  blood  with  pads  on  holders.  After  tying  the  middle  menin- 
geal and  still  working  inward,  but  rather  more  cautiously,  the  dura 
is  separated  from  the  base  of  the  skull  with  a  blunt  elevator  or  with 
a  small  gauze  pad  in  a  forceps,  at  the  same  time  lifting  the  brain 
away  from  the  base  of  the  skull  toward  the  vault.  This  is  best  accom- 
plished with  the  aid  of  a  narrow,  polished,  right-angle  retractor:  aerres 
as  a  reflector  at  the  same  time.  A  pad  of  gauze  may  be  interposed 
between  it  and  the  brain;  the  hemorrhage  may  be  thus  somewhat 
dmiinished.  The  hemorrhage  caused  by  separating  the  dura  mater 
from  the  bone  is  sometimes  considerable-  It  may  be  controlled  by 
a  few  minutes'  pressure  or  by  shifting  or  withdrawing  the  retraelor 
for  a  few  minutes  and  allowing  the  brain  to  drop  back  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bone.  Thus  gradually  working  inward  we  reach  the 
third  division  of  the  nerve,  which  may  be  seen  passing  out  of  the 
skull  through  the  foramen  ovale.  This  trunk  may  be  seized  with  a 
narrow  forceps  and  isolated  as  far  back  as  the  ganglion;  it  servea 
as  a  guide  to  the  ganglion.  Without  cutting  thi^  trunk,  we  then 
work  a  little  farther  inward,  toward  the  middle  line,  until  we  meet 
the  second  division.  This  is  likewise  isolated  from  the  foramen 
rotundum  back  as  far  as  the  ganglion.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
ganglion  is  now  gradually  freed  from  the  dura.  While  the  ganglion 
is  being  isolated  the  brain  should  be  well  retracted:  lifted  away  from 
the  base  of  the  skull.  The  ganglion  can  be  separated  from  the  over- 
lying dura  with  a  blunt  periosteum  elevator;  one  may  seize  and  pull 
upon  the  third  division  and  use  this  as  a  guide  to  the  ganglion.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  cut  a  few  connective- tissue  bands,  between  the 
ganglion  and  the  dura,  with  the  scissors,  and  in  doing  this  one  may 
accidentally  cut  into  the  dura;  but  this  is  of  no  special  significance; 
there  may  escape  some  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  but,  according  to  Tifany, 
this  is  rather  an  advantage.  There  may  be  hemorrhage  occasioned 
in  isolating  the  ganglion,  but  this  may  again  be  controlled  by  press- 
ure or  by  shifting  the  retractor  or  allowing  the  brain  to  drop  back 
in  place  upon  the  bone  temporarily.  The  ganglion  should  be  freed 
as  far  back  as  the  superior  border  of  the  petrous  portion,  so  that 
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one  may  see  the  white  trunk  of  the  nerv^e  beyond  the  ganglion.  Care 
sliould  be  exercised  in  freeing  the  inner  part  of  the  ganglion,  on 
account  of  the  proximity  of  this  part  to  the  cavernous  sinus  and  the 
carotid  artery.  The  ganglion  may  be  separate<i  from  the  surface 
of  the  bone,  upon  which  it  rests,  with  the  periosteum  elevator.  At 
times  this  surface  of  bone  is  absent,  and  the  ganglion  is  then  sepa- 
rated from  the  artery,  as  it  lies  in  the  carotid  canal,  by  only  a  thin, 
cartilaginous  or  fibrous  layer;  therefore  one  should  avoid  any  rough- 
ness during  this  step  of  the  operation. 

The  ganglion,  being  finally  free  all  around,  is  ^ized  with  ft 
long  artery  clamp,  and  in  doing  this  one  should  avoid  catching  the 
dura,  etc.,  at  the  same  time.  The  third  and  second  divisions  are 
then  cut,  either  with  the  scissors  or  with  a  tenotome  close  to  their 
foramina;  in  cutting  the  third  division,  the  motor  branch  of  the 
nerve  is  usually  divided  at  the  same  time  with  it.  One  should  make 
an  effort  to  avoid  cutting  the  motor  branch  as  the  third  division  i3 
severed,  but  this  is  oftentimes  difficult  and  in  many  cases  it.^  divis- 
ion is  excusable,  ^\^len  the  third  division  is  cut  there  may  be  con- 
siderable venous  hemorrhage  from  the  small  meningeal  branch 
which  enters  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale;  this  can  he  con- 
trolled by  packing  or  by  shifting  the  retractor  and  by  allowing  the 
brain  to  drop  back  for  a  few  minutes  upon  the  base  of  the  skull 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  isolate  or  cut  the  first,  the  oph- 
thalmic, division  on  account  of  the  danger  of  doing  daniKge  to  the 
third  and  fourth  nerves  and  to  the  Ciivernout^  sinus,  and,  bci^idcs, 
this  branch  is  readily  torn  away  when  the  ganglion  is  twisted  out. 

After  the  second  and  third  nerves  have  been  divided  the  gan- 
glion, in  the  grasp  of  a  long,  narrow  forceps,  is  slowly  twisted  free, 
tearing  it  away  from  the  first  division  and  usually  bringing  away 
with  it  a  portion  of  the  tnink  of  the  nerve  for  a  greater  or  less 
diiiftance  beyond  the  ganglion.  Sliould  the  cavernous  sinus  be  torn, 
the  hemorrhage  is  profuse;  hut  this  can  be  controlled  by  temporarily 
packing  and  allowing  the  brain  to  drop  back  into  place  upon  the 
base  of  the  skull. 

The  hone  is  finally  replaced  and  the  incision  in  the  soft  | tarts 
closed  with  suture.  It  is  well  to  introduce  a  strip  of  gauze  through 
the  jtosterior  part  of  the  opening  in  the  skull,  especially  if  there  is 
considerable  oozing,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage. 

This  operation  may  he  followed  by  ulcer  of  the  cornea  or  con- 
junctivitis, due  to  infection   or  the  entrance  of  dirt  which   is  not 
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appreciated  on  account  of  the  loss  of  sensation  in  the  eye.  This  may 
be  avoided  by  bandaging  the  eye  or  sealing  it  with  a  watch-crystal. 
Ptosis,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye,  etc.,  may  occur  as  a 
result  of  injury  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  nerves.  One  may 
avoid  these  conditions  by  keeping  away  from  the  first  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve  and  the  immediately  adjacent  third,  fourth,  and  sixth 
nerves  during  the  course  of  the  operation. 


THE  MASTOID  REGION  AND  THE  EAR. 

The  mastoid  region  and  the  ear  are  intimately  associated  with 
each  other  clinically. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Mastoid  Eegion. — The  mastoid 
region  is  that  part  of  the  skull  which  corresponds  to  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  integument  of  this  region  is  thin  and  contains  very  little 
fat;  its  blood-supply  is  derived  from  the  posterior  auricular  artery, 
which  ascends  just  behind  the  ear.  The  occipital  artery  ascends 
beneath  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  and  becomes  superficial  midway 
between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  external  occipital  protuberance, 
whence  it  is  continued  upward  upon  the  back  of  the  skull. 

The  surface  of  the  mastoid  is  uneven  and  perforated  by  a  num- 
ber of  small  vascular  openings.  At  the  back  part  of  the  mastoid 
portion,  at  or  just  in  front  of  the  suture  line  between  it  and  the 
occipital  bone,  there  is  an  opening,  the  mastoid  foramen.  Through 
this  a  small  vein  passes  into  the  lateral  sinus  and  a  small  arterial 
branch  from  the  occipital  artery  to  the  dura  mater. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  mastoid  portion  presents  a  wide  groove, 
curving  from  above  downward  with  the  convexity  forward;  this 
lodges  the  sigmoid  (lateral)  sinus.  This  groove  is  located  about  half 
an  inch  behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
and  presents  the  opening  of  the  mastoid  foramen. 

The  mastoid  portion  is  prolonged  below  in  a  teat-like  process 
which  varies  considerably  in  size.  It  is  said  to  be  larger  in  muscular 
subjects;  it  is  comparatively  small  in  the  child.  The  structure  of 
this  process  varies.  Its  cortex  may  be  thin  or  may  be  thick  and 
very  hard  like  ivory.  The  interior  may  be  cut  up  into  a  number  of 
cellular  recesses  lined  with  mucous  membrane  and  communicating 
with  each  other  and,  through  the  antrum,  with  the  middle  ear,  or  it 
may  be  composed  of  ordinary  spongy  bone,  or  it  may  be  very  dense 
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and  Imrdj  resembling  ivory.  There  is  always  present,  however,  even 
in  the  newborn,  at  least  one  space,  the  antrum.  The  mastoid  autnnii 
is  a  space,  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  a  small  bean,  which 
is  found  in  the  mastoid  process  just  behind  the  t}Tnpanic  cavity; 
these  two  spaces  comjnnnicate  with  each  other  through  an  opening 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum.  The  roof 
of  the  antrum  is  formed  by  the  same  plate  of  hone  that  forms  the 
roof  of  the  tympanum.  The  antrum  is  lined  with  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  tympanum.  The  antrum 
is  practically  a  part  of  tlie  tympanic  cavity,  find  an  inBamraatory 
process  originating  in  the  tympanum  may  readily  extend  and  involve 
the  antrum,  etc.  Externally  the  antrum  may  be  located  upon  a 
level  with  the  upper  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  and 
between  5  and  10  mm.  (say,  one-fourth  inch)  behind  this  opening, 
and  is  usually  found  at  a  depth  of  from  12  to  18  mm.  beneath  the 
external  surface  of  the  bone.  In  very  young  children  the  antrum  h 
comparatively  large  and  very  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  just 
behind  the  upper  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

The  outer  margin  of  the  bony  portion  of  the  auditory  canal  is 
marked  above  and  behind  by  a  spine,  the  spina  supra  meatum;  this 
gpine  is  readily  recognized  after  the  soft  parts  have  been  incised  and 
separated,  and  may  be  used  as  a  landmark  in  locating  the  antrum. 
The  antrum  lies  upon  the  same  level  as  the  spine »  but  about  one- 
fourth  inch  posterior  to  it. 

The  mastoid  process  is  usually  made  up  of  a  number  of  cellular 
spaces,  the  pneumatic  mastoid,  all  lined  with  mucous  membrane  and 
communicating  through  the  antrum  with  the  middle  ear  (tympanum); 
these  rcRch  to  tlie  tip  of  the  process  and  often  penetrate  beyond  tlie 
limits  of  the  mastoid  process  into  the  occipital  bone  or  zygomatic 
process  or  they  may  extend  backward  into  the  mastoid  portion  proper, 
pretty  close  to  the  groove  which  lodges  the  sigmoid  sinus,  so  that 
there  may  be  but  a  very  thin  shell  of  bone  separating  the  mastoid 
cells  from  the  sinus.  Mastoids  vary  in  diiferent  people  and  upon 
opposite  sides  in  the  same  person  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these 
cells  are  developed.  They  begin  to  develop  early  in  life,  but  the 
age  differs  at  which  they  are  found  fully  developed.  From  five  years 
on  they  are  fairly  well  marked,  and  it  is  said  that  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  they  are  all  developed  down  to  the  tip  of  the  process. 
Some  say  that  they  do  not  reach  complete  development  until  a  few 
years  later.     Occasionally  the  septa  may  undergo  a  process  of  rare- 
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faction,  the  septa  gradually  disappearing  and  the  spaces  opening  into 
each  other  until  they  are  all  combined  in  one  large  space  represented 
by  the  antrum.  Instead  of  as  above  described^  the  structure  of  the 
bone  may  be  Fpongy  or  it  may  be  excessively  dense  and  without  spaces, 
resembling  ivory. 


FIr.  Ifi^.— ^Slde  of  Skull.  A,  poflUlon  of  open  I  tig  In  skull  to  oupoBt  the  ante- 
rlor  bmocb  of  the  middle  iQeningeal  (Vogt'ii  llnei!);  C,  poittton  of  openlag  for 
cerebellar  abftcesa;  UA,  locatton  of  tuustoid  antrum  idtrectly  In  front  of  circle 
MA  la  the  «piiia  aupra  mentum):  P,  opeains  to  PTpoae  the  posterior  brunch 
of  middle  meningeal;  R,  Reid'a  base-line  continued  backward  to  external 
occipital  protubemoce;  8,  dotted  lines  represent  course  of  lateral  (sigmoid) 

•;  TB,  opening  In  the  akull  for  abscees  of  the  temporo-sphenoldal  lobe. 


The  Anatomy  of  the  Ear,  —  Changes  that  occur  in  the  first 
rbceral  cleft  result  in  the  formation  of  the  external  and  middle 
ear.  The  internal  ear,  labyrinth,  etc.,  are  formed  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  external 
fossa,  or  cleft^  develops  into  the  external  auditory  canal  and  auricle; 
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the  intcTDal  fossa,  or  cleft,  which  opens  into  the  pharynx,  becomea 
the  Euslachiau  lobe  and  tympanum.  Where  the  fuHdu8e8  of  these 
clefte,  or  fossa?,  me^t,  their  walla  coalesce  and  thus  form  the  drum, 
the  partition  between  the  external  and  the  middle  ear.  The  uinrgiu 
of  the  outer  opening  of  the  external  cleft,  or  fossa,  becomes  thick- 
ened and  nodulated,  and  these  nodules,  coalescing,  form  the  external 
ear. 

The  hearing  apparatus  may  be  divided  into  the  external  ear, 
which  includes  the  auricle,  external  auditor)'  canal,  and  drum;  the 
middle  ear,  tyropanum,  which  cominimicates  with  the  pharynx 
through  the  Eustachian  tube;  and  the  internal  ear,  labryinth,  etc., 
inclosed  within  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  auricle  is  made  up  of  a  cartilaginous  plate  considerably 
folded  upon  itself  and  covered  with  skin;  it  consists  of  several  parts. 
It  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  head  by  ligamentous  bands;  one 
of  these  passes  forward  to  the  root  of  the  zygoma;  the  other  back- 
ward to  the  mastoid  process.  Its  blood-supply  is  derived  from 
branches  which  are  given  off  by  the  temporal  artery  in  front  and 
the  posterior  auricular  behind.  The  supply  is  very  abundant,  and 
therefore  wounds  of  the  ear  heal  kindly. 

The  external  auditory  canal  is  about  one  inch  (24^  mm.,  Trolsch) 
in  length;  its  outer  portion,  comprising  one-third  of  its  length,  is 
cartilaginous  and  continuous  with  the  auricle:  the  inner  part,  com- 
prising two-thirds  of  its  length,  is  bone.  The  course  of  the  canal 
is  transverse,  but  it  suffers  two  curves:  one,  in  its  carti la, spinous  part, 
with  its  convexity  forward;  the  second  at  tlie  junction  of  the  carti- 
laginous and  bony  parts,  with  its  convexity  backward;  this  junction 
is  ihe  narrowest  pari  of  the  canal,  and  is  called  the  isthmus. 

To  expose  the  drum,  the  auricle  is  drawn  upward,  backward,  and 
outward  away  from  the  side  of  the  head. 

In  the  newborn  child  there  is  no  bony  portion  to  the  cxt«Tnal 
auditory  canal,  this  part  being  represented  only  by  a  ring  of  bone 
into  which  the  drum  is  fitted.  This  bony  ring,  the  auditory  process, 
is  incomplete,  and  is  applied  against  the  depressed,  hollowcd-out 
under  surface  of  the  squamous  p€>rtion  of  the  temporal,  which  thus 
completes  the  ring.  At  this  early  age  the  dnim  ia  very  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  there  being  no  depth  to  the  bony  auditory  canal. 
As  the  child  grows,  the  bony  ring,  tlic  auditory  process,  broadens  out, 
and  in  the  adult  is  represented  by  the  external  auditory  process, 
which  corresponds  to  ita  outer  edge,  and  by  the  vaginal  i^rocess,  this 
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latter  forming  the  lower  and  anterior  wall  of  the  bony  portion  of  the 
auditory  canal  and  the  back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 
The  upper  wall  of  the  auditory  canal  is  formed  by  the  grooved  under 
surface  of  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  outer 
edge  of  the  auditory  process  is  rough,  and  to  it  is  attached,  by  firm 
connective  tissue,  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  auditory  canal. 

The  skin  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  auditory  canal  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  drum. 

The  bony  part  of  the  external  auditory  canal  is  in  relation, 
above,  with  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  thin,  cellular  plate  of  bone,  part  of  the  squamous  portion  of 
the  temporal;  behind,  it  is  in  relation  with  the  mastoid  system  of 
cells,  and,  in  front,  with  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  parotid 
gland. 

Blows  upon  the  chin  may  be  transmitted  through  the  lower  jaw 
to  the  condyle,  and  in  this  way  may  injure  the  auditory  canal,  so  that 
there  may  be  an  issue  of  blood  from  the  external  auditory  meatus. 
Purulent  processes  involving  the  auditory  canal  may  present  cere- 
bral complications,  especially  in  children,  without  the  middle  ear 
being  involved,  the  infection  in  these  cases  passing  through  the  roof 
of  the  auditory  canal  directly  into  the  cavity  of  the  skull. 

The  drum  is  the  septum  between  the  external  and  the  middle 
ears.  It  is  made  up  of  skin  externally,  and,  internally,  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  tympanum;  interposed  between  those  two  is 
a  layer  of  connective  tissue.  The  drum  is  set  in  a  bony  ring,  and 
forms  the  greater  part  of  the  external  wall  of  the  tympanum.  It  is 
set  obliquely  and  in  such  a  way  that  its  outer  surface  looks  down- 
ward, forward,  and  outward;  the  anterior  wall  of  the  external  audi- 
tory canal  is  thus  longer  than  the  upper,  posterior  wall. 

The  middle  ear  consists  of  the  tympanum  and  adjoining  air- 
cells  and  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  tympanum  is  a  wedge-shaped  cavity  separated  from  the 
external  auditory  canal  by  the  drum  and  communicating  by  an 
opening  in  its  anterior  end,  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  with  the 
phar}'nx.  In  the  anterior  part  is  also  seen  the  Glaserian  fissure, 
through  which  the  middle  ear  communicates  with  the  glenoid  cavity 
and  through  which  the  chorda  tympani  leaves  the  tympanum. 

The  carotid  artery,  surrounded  by  a  venous  plexus,  traverses  a 
canal,  in  the  temporal  bone,  which  is  located  just  in  front  of  the 
tympanum  and  which  is  separated  from  this  cavity  by  a  very  thin 
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plate  of  bone  that  is,  at  times,  perforated.  Behind,  the  tympanum 
coiiiHTtmicates  with  the  mastoid  antrum  through  an  opening  in  tho 
upper  part  of  its  posterior  wall.  The  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum, 
that  opposite  the  drum,  presents,  toward  the  front,  the  promontory; 
behind  this,  two  openings,  one  above,  the  foramen  ovale,  and  an- 
other below  and  a  little  behind,  the  foramen  rotuodum.  The  laby- 
rinth is  located  beneath  this  inner  wall,  in  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone.  This  inner  wall  presents  a  smooth,  curved  ridge 
above  the  foramen  ovale  which  runs  backward  and  downward  toward 
the  back  of  the  tympanum;  it  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the 
Fallopian  canal  which  lodges  the  facial  nerve  in  its  course  through 
the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  layer  of  bone  which 
separates  the  nerve  from  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  sometimes  very 
thin  or  perforated.  The  tympanum  communicates  \vith  the  posterior 
fossa  of  the  skull  through  the  labyrinth  and  the  internal  auditory 
canal,  which  is  traversed  by  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves.  The  bulb 
of  the  jugular  vein  is  lodged  in  the  depression  in  the  temporal  bone 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  tympanum.  The  layer  of  bone  which  forma 
the  floor  of  the  tympanum  is  usually  comparatively  thick,  though  it 
may  be  very  thin,  perforated,  or  entirely  absent.  In  the  latter  case 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  tloor  of  the  tympanum  and  the  wall 
of  the  internal  jugular  vein  would  be  in  direct  contact  with  each  other. 
Through  small  openings  in  the  floor  of  the  tympanum,  Jacobson's 
nerve,  a  branch  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  some  small  arterial 
and  venous  brandies  enter  the  tympanum. 

The  roof  of  the  tympanum,  the  moat  common  link  between  dis- 
ease of  the  ear  and  intracranial  complications,  is  a  thin,  celhilar 
plate  of  hone;  it  may  be  very  thin,  perforated,  or  entirely  absent. 
This  plate  of  bone  reaches  from  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  over  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  squamous  portion,  where  a 
suture  line,  petroso-squamous,  exists.  In  the  child  this  suture  line 
is  open  and  contains  a  process  of  dura  mater  which  joins  with  the 
mucous,  membrane  lining  of  the  tympanum  and  carries  blood-vessels 
which  take  part  in  the  supply  of  both  these  membranes.  This  con- 
dition, although  not  so  visible,  continues  to  exist  in  the  adult.  This 
wime  thin  layer  of  bone,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  tympanum, 
reaches  backward  and  forms  also  the  roof  of  the  mastoid  antrum. 
The  roof  of  the  tympanum  and  antrum  forms  part  of  the  floor  of 
the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull,  and  is  in  relation  with  the  dura  mater, 
etc.,  and  with  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  of  the  brain. 
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The  course  of  the  facial  nerve  through  the  temporal  bone  and 
its  relation  to  the  tyDipaniim  and  the  mastoid  antrum  are  impor- 
tant. The  nerve  enters  the  internal  auditory  canal  in  company  with 
Lthe  auditory  nerve,  and  passes  in  a  direction  forward  and  outward, 
reaching  the  inner  wall  of  the  middle  ear,  tympanum,  just  above 
the  foramen  ovale;  here  it  makes  a  turn  and  runs  backward  and 
downward  in  the  aqueductus  Fallopii.  The  course  of  this  canal  is 
indicated  by  a  prominent  linear  elevation  upon  the  inner  wall  of 
the  tympanum  just  above  the  foramen  ovale;  at  the  back  of  the 
tj^mpanum,  the  nerve,  as  it  curves  downward  and  etil!  contained 
within  the  aqueductus  Fallopii,  is  situated  but  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  the  antrum.  It  continues  its  course  through  the  substance 
of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  emerging,  externally, 
opon  tbe  base  of  the  skull,  through  the  stylo-maijtoid  foramen.  This 
foramen  is  located  internal  to,  and  a  little  in  front  of,  the  base  of 
the  mastoid  process.  Just  before  the  facial  nerve  emcrjzes  from  the 
slylo-mastoid  foramen  and  while  still  contained  within  the  canal,  it 
gives  off  a  branch,  the  chorda  tympani,  which  passes  forward  and 
upward  through  a  separate  canal  in  the  petrous  portion,  and  enters 
ifjc  tympanum  through  an  opening  in  its  posterior  wall,  near  the 
drum;  it  runs  forward  through  the  tympanic  cavity,  being  covered 
by  mucous  membrane,  and  escapes  through  the  Glaserian  fissure,  a  slit 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  tympanum,  into  the  glenoid 
cavity. 

The  etylo-mastoid  artery,  derived  from  the  posterior  auricular, 
enters  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen  to  supply  the  facial  nerve  and  also 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

The  Eustachian  tube  reaches  from  the  tympanum  to  the  phar- 
jnx;  lis  outer  one-third  is  bony;  its  inner  two-thirds,  cartilaginous. 
Where  these  join,  the  tube  is  narrowest:  the  isthmus.  The  tube 
opens  into  the  anterior  end  of  the  tympanum,  near  the  drum;  its 
inner  end  opens  into  the  pharynx  above  the  soft  palate  and  just 
behind  the  posterior  border  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone.  The 
walls  of  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  tube  are  usually  in  contact 
and  the  tube  is  thus  closed.  To  ventilate  the  tympanum,  inuscuUir 
Dtion,  which  will  open  the  phar3mgeal  end  of  the  tube,  is  required, 
lis  is  accomplished  by  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate:  the  tensor 
and  the  levator  palati. 
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OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  MASTOID,  ETC. 

Wilde's  Incision. — ^This  consists  of  a  simple  iiieision  through 
the  6oft  parts,  iocluding  the  periosteum,  down  to  the  bone.  It  ia 
placed  1  em.  behind  and  parallel  with  the  euricle,  and  reaches  from 
the  base  of  the  mastoid  process  to  its  apex.  Usually  no  vcBsels  are 
cut  and  it  is  Dot  necessary  to  apply  any  ligatures.  It  is  often  suffi- 
cient in  very  young  children. 

Drillmg  into  the  Antrum.— An  incision  is  made  through  the 
soft  parts  down  to  the  bone,  as  in  the  preceding  operation,  and  a 
channel  drilled  through  the  bone  down  into  the  antrum.  The  drill 
is  placed  upon  the  mastoid,  upon  a  level  with  the  upper  margin  of 
the  external  auditory  meatus^  spina  supra  meatum^  and  rather  less 
than  one-hfllf  inch  posterior  to  it,  and  a  canal  is  then  drilled  through 
the  bone  in  a  direction  downward,  forward,  and  inward  toward  the 
antrum;  this  canal  should  not  be  carried  much  deeper  than  one-half 
inch.  This  operation  is  not  one  to  be  reeommcDded,  as  it  is  uncer- 
tain and  may  be  dangerous,  especially  if  one  proceeds  deeper  than 
one-half  inch.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  make  a  free  opening 
into  the  antrum  with  the  chisel. 

To  Open  into  and  Brain  the  Antrum. — The  patient  is  placed 
with  the  head  upon  the  side  resting  upon  a  thin  sand-bag. 

Regardless  of  any  condition  that  may  complicate  mastoid  dis- 
ease, the  first  step  should  always  consist  in  opening  into  the  antrum, 
(Bacon,  Schwartz,) 

An  incision  is  made  1  cm,  (Schwartz) — one-third  inch — behind 
the  attachment  of  the  auricle,  through  the  soft  parts,  including  the 
periosteum,  down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  reaching  from  the 
base  of  the  mastoid  to  its  tip.  In  this  incision  we  do  not  meet 
the  posterior  auricular  artery,  and,  as  a  rule,  no  vessels  that  require 
ligation  are  divided.  With  the  elevator  the  soft  parts,  including  the 
periosteum,  are  then  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  expos- 
ing an  area  as  largo  as  a  Jive-cent  piece  upon  a  level  with  and  just 
behind  the  external  auditory  meatus.  The  soft  parts  are  retracted 
with  broad,  sharp  retractors.  The  surface  of  bone,  which  is  thus 
laid  hare,  may  be  soft,  discolored,  and  may  further  present  the 
orifice  of  a  fistula,  or  it  may  be  firm  and  apparently  healthy  or  thick- 
ened, sclerosed,  and  ivory-like.  If  the  first  condition  exists, — that 
is,  if  the  bone  is  softened,  carious,  etc., — one  may  easily  gouge  it 
away  with  a  strong,  sharp  scoop,  continuing  thus  until  the  antrum 
is  reached.     With  the  curette  one  should  remove  all  the  bone  that 
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is  apparently  diseased,  taking  away  enough  of  tht  cortex,  especinlly 
down  toward  the  tip,  to  allow  good  drainage.  A  rongeur  forceps 
will  often  be  found  useful  in  thus  removing  the  cortex.  One  should 
watch  for  loose  pieces  of  earious  bone.  In  working  backward  toward 
the  sigmoid  sinus  one  should  be  careful  not,  inadvertently,  to  perfo- 
rate the  dura  and  enter  this  channel.  If  the  ginus  is  simply  exposed, 
this  is  of  no  special  significance.  There  may  be  some  hemorrhage 
from  emissary  veins  that  pass  through  the  mastoid  foramen  into  the 
eigmoid  sinus.  Fistuhe  that  are  present  shouhl  be  carefully  fol- 
lowed, thoroughly  curetted,  and  biid  open.  They  may  lead  into  the 
auditory  canal  or  into  the  cranial  cavity.  During  the  operation  one 
should  take  frequent  soundings  with  a  blunt  probe. 

If  the  surface  of  bone  which  is  exposed  is  not  softened  and  ap- 
parently healthy  and  we  may  select  a  point  at  which  to  commence 
the  excavation  in  the  bone,  we  choose  a  point  upon  a  level  with  ihe 
upper  border  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  (spina  supra  meatum) 
and  from  5  to  10  mm.  behind  it.  The  antrum  is  situated  about  one- 
fourth  inch  behind  the  anterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process  upon 
a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  external  auditory  canal.  In 
cutting  through  the  bone  into  the  antrum  we  commence  by  using 
t  broad  chisel, — they  vary  in  width  from  2  to  8  mm., — working 
rather  with  the  comer  of  its  edge  and  chipping  the  bone  out  in  the 
form  of  a  circle  at  least  three-fourths  inch  in  diameter.  This  ex- 
cavation is  carried  deeper  into  the  substance  of  the  bone,  in  a  direc- 
tion forward,  inward,  and  dow^nward.  As  we  progress,  narrower 
chisels  or  gouges  may  be  used  and  the  opening  made  smaller  in 
diameter.  We  continue  thus,  occasionally  sounding  with  the  probe, 
until  the  antrum  is  reached.  It  may  contain  only  a  few  drops  of 
pus.  During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  field  may  be  kept  clear 
of  blood  and  chips  of  bone  by  a  stream  of  salt-water  or  bichloride 
or  by  sponging.  A  funnel-shaped  excavation,  extending  through  the 
etibstance  ol  the  mastoid,  is  thus  made,  the  base  of  the  opening  corre- 
sponding to  the  external  surface  of  the  bone  and  its  narrow  end  to 
the  antrum.  The  base,  or  external  orifice,  of  this  canal  should  be 
eufRciently  large  to  allow  of  convenient  work  in  its  deeper  part.  The 
antrum  is  usually  found  at  a  depth  of  from  12  to  20  mm.,  but  may 
occasionally  be  nearer  the  surface.  After  having  opened  into  the  an- 
trum, if  a  probe  introduced  feels  firm,  healthy  bone  and  if  no  sinuses 
are  present,  one  may  then  proceed  to  complete  the  operation  by  goug- 
ing away  the  cortex  down  to  the  tip  of  the  process,  in  order  to  expose 
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and  drain  these  most  dependent  cells.  One  should  also  see  thiit  the 
commiuiicstion  between  the  antrum  and  the  tympanum  is  free.  The 
dnim  is  usually  already  perforated^  and  fluid  introduced  into  the 
antrum  may  escape  in  part  from  the  ear.  After  irrigating,  a  thin 
strip  of  gauze  is  packed  into  the  opening  in  the  mastoid,  reaching 
into  the  antrum,  and  the  edges  of  the  soft  parts  drawn  together 
in  part.  This  would  be  the  procedure  in  a  simple  uncomplicated 
case  of  mastoid  disease. 

In  order  to  avoid  accidental  opening  into  the  sigmoid  sinus, 
the  base,  the  commencement  of  the  cone-shaped  canal  which  is 
chiseled  through  the  bone  into  the  antrum,  is  placed  anterior  to  the 
location  of  the  sinus;  and  as  we  proceed  deeper  into  the  substance 
of  the  bone  we  work  in  a  direction  forward,  downward,  and  inward, 
so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  sinus,  as  it  lies  behind  the 
most  posterior  part,  base,  of  this  excavation  in  the  bone;  and  as  we 
proceed  deeper  into  the  substance  of  the  bone  we  get  farther  away 
from  the  sinus.  It  is  of  but  little  consequence  if  the  sinus  is  ex- 
posed, but  one  should  avoid  accidentally  perforating  the  dura  and 
wounding  it.  If  the  sinus  is  opened,  the  hemorrhage  which  results 
may  be  controlled  by  the  pressure  of  an  aseptic  tampon;  air  may 
be  sucked  into  the  sinus,  if  it  is  opened,  but  this  is  not  accompanied 
by  any  danger  (Schwartz),  Accidental  opening  into  the  middle 
fossa  of  the  skull  is  avoided  by  commencing  the  channel  in  the  bone 
below  the  level  of  the  upper  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
below  the  spina  supra  mcatinn,  and,  as  we  proceed,  working  in  a 
direction  rather  downward.  The  floor  of  the  middle  fossa  will  thus 
lie  above  the  base  of  the  cone-shaped  canal  which  is  made  in  the 
bone. 

If  one  does  not  chisel  beyond  the  antrum,  there  is  but  little 
(i^inger  of  injuring  the  facial  nerve  or  the  inner  wall  of  the  tym- 
•fianum  (labyrinth).  The  facial  nerve,  contained  within  the  Fallo- 
pian tube,  lies  rather  deeper  than  the  antrum  and  anterior  to  it, 
in  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum.  If  one  penetrates  to  a  depth 
of  2  cm.  or  more,  there  is  then  danger  of  getting  beyond  the  antrum 
and  injuring  the  facial  nerve  or  the  labyrinth. 

For  Thromhoflis  of  the  Sigmoid  Sinus, — The  sigmoid  sinus  is 
encountered  about  o*ie-half  to  three-fourths  inch  posterior  to  the 
bony  auditory  canal  (spina  eupra  meatum). 

One  should  always,  as  a  preliminary  step,  open  into  the  antnira 
as  described  above  and  from  here  start  out  to  investigate  the  sinus. 
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etc.  After  the  antrum  has  been  opened  an  incision  is  carried  back- 
ward, through  the  soft  parts,  for  a  distance  of  about  two  inches, 
and  with  the  chisel  or  rongeur  the  bone  is  removed  in  a  direction 
backward  until  the  region  of  the  sinus  is  reached  and  the  dura  ex- 
posed*  The  opening  in  the  skuli  may  be  still  farther  enlarged  by 
cutting  away  its  margin  with  the  rongeur  forceps,  so  that  the  sinus 
is  freely  exposed,  and  an  opening  made  in  the  skull  which  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  work  through.  This  opening  in  the  skull  should 
be  at  least  as  large  as  a  silver  quarter.  Oftentimes  pus  and  granula- 
tion tissue  are  met  with  just  as  soon  as  the  dura  is  exposed, — extra- 
dural abscess, — ^and  if  the  sinus  is  not  discasiitMj  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  proceed  farther,  it  being  sufficient  to  curette  and  drain  the 
parts  about  the  sinus  without  opening  into  the  latter. 

If  the  sinus  is  thrombosed,  it  will  appear  firm  and  prominent, 
and  in  case  of  doubt  an  aseptic  aspirating  needle  may  be  introduced. 
If  pus  is  not  present  in  the  sinus  and  the  needle  withdraws  fluid 
blood  it  does  not  necessarily  prove  that  the  sinus  is  unaffected. 
Tenderness  along  the  course  of  the  internal  jugular,  etc.,  is  an  indi- 
cation for  opening  the  sinus.  If  in  doubt  it  is  always  wise  to  incise 
the  sinuSj  as  this  is  not  accompanied  by  any  special  danger. 

If  one  decides  to  open  the  sinus  it  should  be  done  by  making 
an  incision,  corresponding  to  its  long  diameter,  with  a  shar]),  narrow- 
bladed  knife.  If  a  clot  is  found,  this  should  be  curetted  away  first 
from  the  jugular  end  down  to  the  bulb, — if  necessary,  removing  more 
bone  with  the  rongeur, — until  there  is  a  free  flow  of  blood:  good, 
free  bleeding  tends  to  wash  out  any  remaining  portions  of  clot.  This 
bleeding  may  be  readily  controlled  by  introducing  a  small  wad  of 
gauze  between  the  sinus  and  the  adjoining  bone.  This  flow  of  blood 
does  not  necessarily  prove  that  there  is  not  a  clot  in  the  jugular 
Tein  beyond  the  bulb:  blood  may  flow  around  from  the  inferior 
petrosal  sinus. 

This  procedure  is  repeated  in  the  other  direction— i.e.,  toward 
the  torcular — until  hemorrhage  is  established;  this  may  then  be 
controlled  in  a  similar  manner.  It  may  be  well,  after  the  hemor- 
rhage has  been  controlled,  to  remove  the  packing  and  freely  irrigate 
the  sinuB  with  normal  salt  solution.  Before  opening  the  sinus,  the 
internal  jugular  vein,  the  facial  vein,  etc.,  may  be  exposed  in  the 
neck  and  tied,  or  the  internal  jugular,  in  its  entirety,  and  including 
al]  its  branches,  may  be  resected  through  an  incision  in  the  neck 
after  first  having  tied  the  vessel  below,  at  the  clavicle,  and  above, 
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at  the  bulb  (aToid  the  pneumogaatric  nerve).  This  procedure  is 
indicated  especially  if  tenderness  and  induration  are  present  along 
the  course  of  the  internal  jugular  vein:  along  the  anterior  border 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  (McKernon).  If  the  internal  jugular 
vein  has  not  been  tied,  it  may  be  compressed  in  the  neck,  during  the 
operation,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  dislodged  clots  (Dench). 

Besides  the  condition  described,  we  may  find  an  opening  lead- 
ing through  the  dura  mater  to  a  collection  of  pua  beneath  the  dura 
or  within  the  cerebelhirn;  these  purulent  collections  may  also  be 
present  without  thrombosis  of  the  sinus  or  without  a  fistulous  open- 
ing in  the  dura.  All  fistulous  openings  should  be  thoroughly  explored 
and  treated  as  the  condition  indicates. 

For  Cerebellar  Abscess* — The  opening  in  the  skull  may  be  made 
with  a  trephine  or  chisel.  Usually  the  antrum  and  sinus  have  al- 
ready been  explored,  and  the  opening  in  this  c^se  may  be  simply 
extended  backward  with  the  rongeur.  The  center  of  the  opening 
in  the  skull  for  cerebellar  abscess  should  be  located  two  inches  btvhind 
the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  should  be  placed  below  a  line 
drawn  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  to 
the  occipital  protuberance  (see  Fig-  16).  The  opening  in  the  bona 
is  thus  placed  below  the  superior  curved  line  of  the  occipital  bone 
and  we  enter  therefore  below  the  attachment  of  the  tentorium  cere- 
belli  and  below  the  course  of  the  lateral  sinus.  The  bone  is  here 
very  thin,  and  the  opening  may  be  readily  enlarged  to  any  necessary 
extent  with  the  rongeur.  A  good  free  opening  should  be  made  in 
the  skull.  One  may  meet  pus  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone 
or  there  may  be  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  dura  leading  to  a  deeper 
purulent  collection.  If  there  is  no  opening  in  the  dura  an  aspirating 
needle  may  be  introduced  and  search  thus  made  for  the  pus.  When 
the  pus  is  located,  without  withdrawing  the  needle,  the  dura  may  be 
incised  and  a  director  or  thin  artery  forceps  introduced  along  the 
aspirating  needle  and  the  opening  then  enlarged  by  spreading  the 
forceps  so  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  little  finger.  The 
abscess  cavity  may  be  irrigated  with  a  double-current  tube  and  then 
loosely  packed.    The  opening  in  the  dura  may  be  closed  in  part. 

For  Extradurml  Abscess  in  the  Middle  Fossa. — There  may  be  an 
abscess  located  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  bone. 

If  the  mastoid  antrum  has  already  been  explored  one  may  find 
a  fistula  leading  through  the  roof  of  the  antrum  or  tyinpannm  into 
the  middle  fossa.    The  incision,  which  is  already  present  and  through 
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which  the  mastoid  antrum  has  been  opened,  is  prolonged  from  the 
base  of  the  mastoid  in  a  direction  upward  and  forward  over  the  ear, 
dividing  the  temporal  veeeels  and  muscle.  With  the  rongeur  or 
chifiely  the  bone  is  cut  away  go  that  one  may  enter  the  middle  fossa 
just  above  and  in  front  of  the  external  auditory  meatus;  here  we 
work  in  between  the  tegmen  tyrapaui  and  the  dura  mater,  where 
the  abscess  is  usually  located.  The  pua  is  evacuated  and  the  abscess 
cavity  drained  as  described  in  the  preceding  operation. 

For  Temporo-sphenoidal  Abscess.  ^ — Associated  with  the  extra- 
dural abscess  we  may  find  an  abscess  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe, 
and  there  may  be  a  fistula  leading  through  the  dura  and  commu- 
nicating with  such  a  collection.  In  this  case  the  Iktula  should  be 
followed,  enlarging  the  opening  in  the  dura,  evacuating  and  draining 
the  abscess.  A  temporo-sphenoidal  abscess  may  be  present  without 
an  extradural  abscess. 

If  the  mastoid  has  been  already  explored,  one  may  extend  the 
incision  upward  and  forward  over  the  ear,  as  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding operation,  and  remove  sufiicient  bono  with  the  chisel  and 
rongeur,  proceeding  from  the  opening  in  the  mastoid,  or,  instead 
of  this,  a  button  of  bone  may  be  removed  with  the  trephine.  This 
opening  in  the  skull  should  be  at  least  one  inch  in  diameter  with 
its  center  located  one  and  one-fourth  inches  above  the  bony  meatus, 
and  may  be  farther  enlarged  with  the  rongeur  forceps  to  the  requisite 
dimensions  (see  Fig.  16), 

The  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  may  also   be  exposed  by   doing 
I  a  temporary  resection  of  the  skull  (see  "Ligation  of  the  Middle 
[eningeal  Artery^^). 

After  the  dura  has  been  exposed  an  aspirator  is  introduced,  and 
"when  pus  is  discovered  the  dura  is  incised  and,  without  withdrawing 
the  needle,  a  director — or,  better,  an  artery  forceps — is  introduced 
iftnd  the  abscess  freely  opened  by  spreading  the  forceps  and  with- 
Idruwing  them.  The  finger  may  be  then  introduced  and  the  abscess 
^cavity  irrigated  with  a  double-current  tube  and  packed.  The  open- 
ing in  the  dura  may  be  partly  closed. 


THE  FACE. 

8nr£^cal  Anatomy  of  the  Face. — The  skin  of  the  face  is  soft, 
thin,  and  intimately  united  to  the  underlying  muscles  and  connective 
sue,  and  cannot  be  pinched  up  without  including  theae  deeper 
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layers.  The  subcutaDeous  tissue  of  the  face  is  widely  meshed,  and 
within  those  meshes  there  is  contained  much  fat  Those  parts  of 
the  face  where  the  fat  is  absent  from  the  subcutaneous  layer  are 
loose  and  ilaccid, — for  example,  under  the  eyes, — and  become  marked 
early  in  life  by  wrinkles,  These  parts  also  readily  become  swollen 
and  distended  in  dropsical  conditions.  In  this  layer  are  contained 
the  muscles  of  expression  and  the  vessels  and  ner%xs. 

The  facial  artery  is  the  chief  source  of  supply  to  the  face.  It 
is  a  large  vessel  derived  from  the  external  carotid.  It  pursues  a 
tortuous  course,  upward  and  forward,  across  the  side  of  the  face, 
from  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
and  then,  as  the  angular,  continues  upward  alongside  the  nose,  anas- 
tomosing at  the  inner  canthus  with  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic. 
Just  below  1  he  comer  of  the  mouth  the  facial  gives  oH  a  branch,  the 
inferior  labial,  for  the  supply  of  the  lov^-er  Vi^;  those  from  either 
side  anastomose.  At  the  corner  of  the  mouth  the  facial  gives  off 
the  inferior  and  superior  coronary.  These  branches  pass  inward, 
lying  a  little  beyond  the  edge  of  either  lip  and  situated  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane:  between  it  and  the  muscular  structure  of 
the  lip.    Those  from  either  side  anastomose  freely  with  their  fellows. 

The  facial  vein,  which  accompanies  the  artery,  is  not  tortuous, 
and  lies  superficial  to  the  artery. 

The  facial  nerve  supplies  the  muscles  of  expression,  etc.,  and 
the  buccinator.  It  emerges  from  the  parotid  gland  upon  the  side 
of  the  face  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  lower  border  of  the  lobe 
of  the  ear,  and  divides  into  branches  which  supply  the  facial  mus- 
cles and  the  platysma.  The  sensory  supply  to  the  face  and  teeth 
is  derived  from  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  Skeleton  of  the  Face, — The  upper  part  consists  of  the 
superior  maxillary  and  the  adjoining  bones  with  which  it  articulates 
and  which  serve  to  join  it  to  the  skull;  it  articulates,  toward  the 
middle  line,  with  the  nasal  bones  which  form  the  bridge  of  the  nose 
and  laterally  with  the  malar.  The  malar  bone  forma  the  prominent 
part  of  the  cheek  and  gives  off  a  process  which  passes  backward  and 
unites  with  a  similar  process  from  the  temporal  to  form  the  zygo- 
matic arch. 

The  body  of  the  superior  maxillary  is  pyramidal,  its  base  being 
directed  inward  toward  the  nasal  cavity,  forming  part  of  its  outer 
wall  and  presenting  the  opening  into  the  antrum  of  Highmore;  its 
apex  corresponds  to  its  junction  with  the  malar.    The  upper  surface 
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of  the  superior  maxillary  is  thin  and  forms  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  Its 
anlerior  or  facial  surface  is  very  thin  in  places  and  easily  perforated;  it 
JB  rather  concave,  and  just  below  the  m^irgin  of  the  orbit  pres^ents  the 
opening  of  the  infra-orbital  canal.  A  canal  deecends,  as  an  offshoot 
from  the  infra-orbital  eanal,  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bone;  it 
transmits  a  nerve-branch  which  supplies  the  upfH?r  front  teeth.  The 
posterior^  or  zygomatic,  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla  looks  backward 
and  outward  toward  the  zygomatic  fossa;  it  gives  origin,  in  part,  to  the 
external  pterygoid  muscle,  and  is  in  close  relation  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  internal  maxillary  artery.  This  surface  presents  the 
commenceraeDt  of  the  superior  dental  eanal  for  the  transmission  of 
the  superior  dental  nerve  to  the  upper  back  teeth. 

The  body  of  the  booe  is  hollowed  out.  The  space  within,  kiiown 
as  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  commimicates  with  the  nasal  cavity 
through  an  opening  into  the  middle  meatus,  and  is  lined  with  mu- 
cous membrane,  which  is  continuoue  with  that  of  the  nose.  The 
walJs  inclosing  the  antrum  are  thin,  but  strengthened  by  columns 
of  bone  which  ascend  from  the  tooth  sockets  and  converge  toward 
the  apex,  malar  process;  in  this  way  the  bone  is  strengthened  and 
the  shock  of  blows  distributed.  The  alveolar  process  is  solid  and 
presents  the  sockets  for  the  teeth.  The  palate  process,  projecting 
inward,  joins  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  and  together  with 
the  horizontal  plates  of  the  palate  bones  forms  the  hard  palate:  the 
floor  of  the  nasal,  and  the  roof  of  the  buccal,  cavity. 

The  periosteum  covering  the  upper  jaw  is  thin  and  closely  at- 
tached to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  It  is  rather  more  easily  separated 
from  the  orbital  and  facial  surfaces. 

The  lower  part  of  the  face  is  composed  of  the  inferior  raaxillary, 
which  consists  of  a  body  and  two  rami  and  which  is  attached  to  the 
skull  through  the  teraporo-maxillar}^  articulations.  The  body  of  the 
bone  is  horseshoe-shaped,  presenting  an  upper  border,  witb  sockets 
for  the  teeth,  and  a  lower  rounded  border,  which  may  be  felt  beneath 
the  integnroent. 

To  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  inferior  maxillary  are 
attached  the  muFcles  which  form  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  in 
front,  at  the  symphysis,  are  attached  the  muscles  which  draw  the 
tongue  forward  and  prevent  its  dropping  back  into  the  pharynx. 

The  ramuB  is  a  perpendicular  plate  of  bone  with  an  upper 
curved  border  which  presents,  in  front,  a  thin,  pointed  process,  the 
coracoidy  to  which  is  attached  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle, 
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antl,  behincl,  a  rather  thickened  proeess,  the  condyle.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  condyle  is  rounded  and  smooth,  for  articulation  with 
the  glenoid  cavity.  Below  the  articular  surface  there  is  a  rather 
constricted  portion,  known  as  the  neck.  To  the  front  surface  of 
the  neck  of  the  condyle  is  attached  the  tendon  of  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle.  The  lower  posterior  corner  of  the  ramus  is  a 
prominent  landmark,  and  is  called  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  ramus  is  covered  by  the  masseter  and  gives  attach- 
ment to  this  muscle.  The  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  presents, 
about  its  middle,  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  dental  canal^  into  which 
tlie  nerve  of  the  &ume  name  passes  to  supply  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw.  The  anterior  margin  of  this  orifice  is  marked  by  a  small  pointed 
process  of  bone,  to  which  the  long  internal  lateral  ligament  is  at- 
tached. The  internal  pterygoid  muscle  is  attached  to  the  lower 
posterior  part  of  the  inner  surface. 

Sixteen  teeth  are  inserted  in  each  jaw,  eight  on  a  side:  two 
incisors  nearest  the  middle  line,  and,  following  these,  one  canine, 
two  bicuspids,  and  three  molars. 

The  Mouth. — The  mouth  is  inclosed  by  the  lips  and  cheeks. 

The  lips  are  composed  of  fatty  connective  tissue  and  muscular 
tissue,  and  are  covered  externally  by  the  skin  and  internally  by 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  muscular  fibers  are  found  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous connective-tissue  layer,  coming  from  all  directions  and 
interlacing  with  each  other,  and  with  much  fatty  tissue  interspersed 
between  tliem.  The  mucous  membrane,  lining  the  inner  surface  of 
the  lips,  is  continued  over  upon  the  gums.  In  the  middle  line,  from 
the  lip  to  the  gum,  there  is  a  thin,  delicate  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
bra ne^  the  frgenum,  which  is  well  seen  when  the  lip  is  drawn  away 
from  the  gum.  The  vessels  to  the  lips  are  the  labial  and  the  in- 
ferior coronary  to  the  lower  lip,  and  the  superior  coronary  tn  the 
upper  lip.    These  branches  are  derived  from  the  facial. 

The  cheeks  are  formed  of  skin,  conBCctive  tissue  and  fat,  buc* 
cinator  muscle,  and  mucous  membrane.  The  buccinator  muscle  is 
attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  upper  and  lower  Ja\v-l>ones  just 
beyond  the  alveolnr  processes.  This  muscle  is  covered,  upon  its 
external  surface,  by  a  layer  of  fascia,  bucco-pharjugeal,  which  is  con- 
tinuous behind  %vith  tliat  covering  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx. 
The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  che^^ks  is 
continuous  with  that  of  the  gums.  The  buccal  cavity  may  be  divided 
into  an  outer  space,  the  vestibule,  and  an  inner  space,  the  mouth 
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proper.  The  vestibule  is  the  space  between  the  teeth  and  the  cheeks 
and  lips.  When  the  mouth  is  closed  the -mucous  membrane  lining 
the  cheeks  is  thrown  into  folds,  which  would  be  caught  between  the 
teeth  if  not  prevented  by  the  conlmclion  of  the  buccinator  to  which 
the  mucous  membrane  is  firmly  attached. 

Opposite  the  second  upper  molar  tooth  is  the  orifice  of  Stenson's 
duct*  At  times  this  orifice  is  marked  by  a  papilla,  which  may  assist 
one  in  locating  it. 

The  mucous  membrane,  from  the  lips  and  cheeks,  is  reflected 
upon  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  and  extends 
between  the  teeth.  It  is  intimately  united  with  the  periosteum  cov- 
ering the  bone,  and  together  with  it  forms  the  gums.  Behind  the 
last  mnjar  tooth  the  anterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  may 
he  felt,  and  upon  the  outer  side  of  this  the  massetcr  muscle  may 
also,  when  contracted,  be  distinctly  recognized.  When  the  teeth  are 
tightly  closed,  the  vestibule  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  proper  by  a  small  space  behind  the  last  molar  tooth  upon 
either  side. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  proper  presents  a  roof  and  a  floor,  and 
f bounded  in  front  and  upon  the  sides  by  the  alveolar  processes  and 
the  teeth.  Behind,  the  mouth  opens  into  the  pharynx.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  larynx  by  the  epiglottis,  and  from  the  posterior  nasal 
space  by  the  soft  palate.  Where  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  opens  into 
the  pharynx  it  is  somewhat  narrowed  and  is  called  the  isthmus  of 
the  fauces.  The  isthmus  is  bounded  above  by  the  free  edge  of  the 
»oft  palate;  below,  by  the  tongue;  and,  upon  the  sides,  by  the  pillars 
of  the  fauces* 

The  roof  of  the  mouth  is  divided  into  the  hard  and  soft  palate. 
The  hard  palate  is  formed  by  the  junction,  in  the  middle  line,  of 
the  palatal  processes  of  the  superior  maxiOaries  in  front,  and  of  the 
horizontal  plates  of  the  palate  bones,  behind.  It  is  concave,  and 
arched  (rom  side  to  side  and  from  before  backward.  In  front,  in 
the  middle  line,  just  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  is  a  foramen,  the 
orifice  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  which  transmits  the  anterior 
palatine  vessels.  Extending  from  this  foramen,  forward  and  out- 
ward, to  a  point  between  the  lateral  incisors  and  the  canine  teeth, 
on  either  side,  may  be  seen,  occasionally,  a  line  which  marks  the 
junction  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  with  the  palatal  processes  of 
the  superior  maxillaries. 

Kear  the  posterior  edge  of  the  hard  palate,  just  to  the  inner 
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side  of  the  last  molar  tooth,  is  the  orifice  of  the  posterior  palatine 
canal,  and  parsing  forward  from  this  is  a  groove,  cloi?e  to  the  alveolar 
process.  The  posterior  palatine  vessels  descend  through  the  poste- 
rior palatioe  canal  and  then  pass  forward,  upon  the  hard  palate, 
lying  in  the  groove  just  mentioned.  Behind  the  orifice  of  the  poste- 
rior palatine  canal  may  be  seen  the  hook-like  hamiilar  process:  the 
termination  of  the  internal  pterygoid  process,  around  which  the 
tendon  of  the  tensor  palati  is  reflected  before  it  spreads  out  in  the 
soft  palate.  The  mucous  membrane  and  periosteum,  which  cover 
the  hard  palate,  are  intimately  united  with  each  other  and  to  the 
surface  of  the  bone.  There  is  little  or  no  anastomosis  between  the 
vessels  across  the  middle  line;  so  that  in  operating  for  cleft  palate 
it  is  desirable  to  retain  the  arteries  in  the  llapa  (Langenbeck). 

The  soft  palate  is  a  ciirtain-hke  structure  suspended  from  the 
posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate.  It  is  composed  of  the  spread- 
out  aponeuroses  of  the  tensor  and  levator  palati.  It  marks  the 
boundary  line  between  the  month  and  the  pharynx.  It  presents  an 
inferior,  or  anterior,  and  a  superior,  or  posterior,  surface,  each  cov- 
ered with  mucous  membrane. 

The  lower,  or  free,  border  of  the  soft  palate  preaentB,  in  the 
middle  line,  the  uvula  and  upon  either  side  separates  into  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces.  The  anterior  pillar  is  con- 
tinned  downward  into  the  side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  at  a  point 
Just  behind  the  last  molar  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  made  up 
of  the  palato-glossus  muscle.  The  posterior  pillar  is  continued 
downward  and  backward  into  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  and  is  com- 
posed of  the  palatO'pharyngeus  muscle.  Between  the  two  pillars  of 
the  fauces  there  is  a  triangular  space  in  which  the  tonsil  is  lodged. 
Just  above  the  soft  palate,  in  the  side  of  the  pharynx,  is  the  orifice 
of  the  Eustachian  tube;  it  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
nose. 

In  quiet  breathing  the  soft  palate  hangs  passive;  but  during 
the  act  of  swallowing  it  becomes  tense,  owing  to  the  contraction  of 
its  muscles,  and  its  free  border  then  comes  into  contact  with  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  thus  shutting  off  the  posterior  nasal 
space  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  formed  of  soft  parts:  chiefly  by  the 
inylo-hyoid  muscle.  This  muscle  extends  from  the  mylo-hyoid 
ridge,  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  to 
the  body  and  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  boue,  uniting  with  its  fellow 
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in  the  middle  line.  The  upper  siirface  of  the  muBcle,  which  is 
directed  toward  the  cavity  of  the  mouthy  is  covered  over  by  the 
mucous  membrane,  beneath  which  are  found,  on  either  side,  the 
sublingual  gland,  Wharton's  duct,  the  gustatory  nerve,  etc.  The 
external  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  forms  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  submaxillary  triangle,  and  ig  in  relation  with  the  submaxillary 
gland. 

The  tongue  is  a  muscular  organ  which  projects  upward  and 
forward  from  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  It  is  attached  by  its  base 
and  through  several  muscles  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and  is  connected 
with  the  epiglottis  through  the  glosso-epiglottidciin  folds  of  mucous 
membrane.  The  tongue  is  composed  of  a  mass  of  muscular  and 
connective  tissue  interspersed  with  much  fat,  and  is  partly  divided 
into  two  symmetrical  halves  by  a  fibrous  septum.  The  tongue  is 
connected  with  the  hyoid  bone  by  the  hyo-glosgus  muscle  on  each 
side;  with  the  styloid  process  by  the  stylo-glossus;  with  the  soft 
palate  by  the  palato-glossus,  and  through  tlie  genio-hyo-glossua  with 
the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw-bone — this  muscle  serves  to  draw 
the  tongue  forward  and  prevents  its  dropping  back  into  the  pharynx 
and  obstructing  breathing. 

When  the  mouth  is  closed  its  carity  is  almost  completely  occu- 
pied by  the  tongue.  The  anterior  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 
tongue  is  in  contact  with  the  hard  palate;  the  posterior  part,  with 
the  soft  palate  and  the  epiglottis.  The  tongue  is  covered  by  mucous 
membrane,  that  covering  the  under  surface  and  sides  of  the  organ 
being  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  mouth.  That  covering  its 
upper  surface,  dorsum,  is  rough,  marked  by  numerous  glands^  and 
composed  of  a  thick  layer  of  flat  epithelium,  which  gives  it  rather 
a  grayish  color.  If  the  tongue  is  lifted  away  from  the  floor  of  the 
month  by  its  tip,  the  attachment  of  its  under  surface  to  the  floor 
of  the  mouth,  in  the  middle  line,  through  a  membranous  band,  the 
Irsnum  linguae,  is  seen. 

The  sublingual  glands  consist  each  of  a  number  of  lobules,  and 
are  located  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth,  upon  either  side  of  the 
frapnum,  resting  upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  and  covered  over  by 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  location  of  the  glands  is  indicated  by 
a  slight  swelling  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  which  presents  the  little 
pin-point  orifices  of  their  excretory  ducts. 

Upon  either  side  of  the  fra?num  there  is  a  little  papilla  showing 
the  orifice  of  Wharton's  duct.     This  is  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
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submaxillary  gland;  it  passes  forward,  through  the  floor  of  the 
mouth,  lying  below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  sublingnal  gland. 

Each  half  of  the  tongue  is  supplied  by  the  corresponding  lingual 
artery;  this  is  a  large  branch  which  is  given  off  from  the  external 
carorid  just  above  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  passes  for- 
ward beneath  the  hyo-gloesns  muscle,  and  ascends  beneath  this  mus- 
cle to  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  where  it  is  continued  forward 
to  its  tip.  The  chief  vein  of  the  tongue  is  the  ranine,  a  large  branch, 
which  passes  backward  upon  the  outer  surface  of  tlie  hyo-glosaus 
muscle  and  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular. 

The  nerves  to  the  tongue  are  the  hypoglossal,  the  gustatory, 
and  the  glosso-pharyngeal.  The  hypoglossal  descends  in  the  neck 
as  far  as  the  point  where  the  occipital  artery  is  given  of!  from  the 
external  carotid;  here  it  passes  forward,  above  and  parallel  with 
tlie  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  resting  upon  the  hyo-glossus 
muscle.  The  gustatory  is  one  of  the  branches  derived  from  the  third 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  From  its  origin  it  descends  in  front  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  lying  betw^een  the  internal  pterygoid 
muscle  and  the  ramus  of  the  jaw;  here  it  communicates  with  the 
chorda  tympani,  from  the  facial,  and  passing  forward,  beneath  the 
body  of  the  jaw  and  above  the  submaxillary  gland,  gives  off  its 
branches  to  the  submaxillary  ganglion;  continued  forward,  upon  the 
hyo-glossus  muscle,  it  crosses  Wliarton's  duct,  and  is  continued 
alongside  the  tongue  to  its  apex,  lying  directly  beneath  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  glosso-pharyngeal  h  of  but  little  surgical  impor- 
tance. It  descends  in  the  neck,  in  front  of  the  internal  jugular  vein 
and  the  internal  carotid  artery,  curving  forward  upon  the  outer  side 
of  the  styio-pharyngeus  muscle,  to  be  distributed  to  the  base  of  the 
tongue,  etc. 

The  Side  of  the  Face. — Passing  transversely  from  behind  for- 
ward beneath  the  integument,  the  zygomatic  arch  may  be  felt.  This 
bony  arch  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the 
temporal  with  that  of  the  malar.  It  is  a  prominent  landmark,  and 
eerves  to  separate  the  side  of  the  head,  the  temporal  region,  from 
the  side  of  the  face,  the  pterygo-masillary  region. 

TuE  Pterygo-maxillary  Keoiox  corresponds  to  that  part  of 
the  side  of  the  face  which  is  situated  below  the  level  of  the  zygoma. 

The  skin  of  this  region  is  intimately  connected  with  the  under- 
lying subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  which  is  thick  and  only  loosely 
attached  to  the  fascia  covering  the  masseter  nuiaicle. 
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The  masseter  muscle  is  a  strong,  thick  muscle  arising  by  two 
portions  from  the  lower  border  and  inner  surface  of  the  zygoma.  Its 
fibers  pass  downward,  co%"ering  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  to  the  outer 
surface  of  which  and  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  it  is  attached.  It  is 
covered  by  an  expansion  of  the  cervical  fascia,  which  is  attached 
above  to  the  lower  border  of  the  zygonm.  The  facial  artery  crosses 
the  Tower  border  of  the  inferior  maxilla  just  in  front  of  the  masse- 
ter  muscle,  grooving  the  bone  in  this  situation  and  passing  upward 
and  forward  across  the  cheek  to  the  side  of  the  nose.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  the  facial  vein,  which  joins  with  a  branch  from  the  tem- 
pOTO-maiillary  and  thus  constitutes  a  big  branch,  the  temporo-facial, 
which  terminates  in  the  internal  jugular. 

After  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  have  been  removed  in  this 
tegion  the  parotid  gland  is  exposed.  This  gland  is  situated  upon  the 
iide  of  the  face,  reaching  from  the  zygoma,  above,  to  below  the  angle 
of  the  jaw.  It  lies  in  the  space  bounded  by  the  angle  of  the  jaw^  and 
the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  in  front,  and  the  mastoid  process 
behind,  and  extends  forw^ard  upon  the  side  of  the  face,  lying  upon 
the  back  part  of  the  masseter  muscle.  The  parotid  gland  is  covered 
by  a  strong  layer  of  fascia,  which  forms  a  sort  of  fibrous  envelope 
and  sends  prolongations  into  the  gland  to  support  it.  This  fascia  is 
continued  forward  on  to  the  masseter  and  buccinator  muscles,  and 
downward  upon  the  side  of  the  neck,  where  it  is  continuous  with 
the  cervical  fascia.  It  is  also  attached  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The 
duct  of  Stenson  (duct  of  the  parotid  gland)  is  about  two  inches  long 
and  lies  about  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  zygoma,  passing  forward 
across  the  masseter,  at  the  anterior  border  of  which  it  pierces  the 
cheek  to  enter  the  mouth  opposite  the  second  molar  tooth  of  the 
upper  jaw. 

The  facial  nerve,  after  emerging  from  the  styloid  foramen, 
passes  forward  and  downward  into  the  substance  of  the  parotid 
gland.  It  crosses  the  external  carotid  artery  and  divides  in  the 
substance  of  the  parotid  gland  into  several  branches,  which  form 
the  pes  anserinus  and  which  are  distributed  upon  the  side  of  the 
face  to  supply  the  muscles,  etc. 

The  auriculo-temporal  nerve  emerges  upon  the  face  behind  the 
neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  after  passing  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  parotid  gland.  It  ascends  across  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  in 
front  of  the  ear,  in  company  with  the  temporal  artery,  to  be  dis- 
tributed upon  the  side  of  the  head  (temporal  region). 
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Beneath  the  parotid  gland  or  within  its  giihstance  the  external 
carotid  artery  divides  into  its  terminal  branches:  the  internal  maxil- 
lary and  the  temporaL  The  temporal  ascends  through  the  substance 
of  the  gland  and  across  the  root  of  the  zygoma,  just  in  front  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  ear,  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  lying  posterior  to 
it;  and  about  two  inches  above  the  zj'goma  it  divides  into  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  temporal.  Tliese  branches,  lodged  in  the  subcu- 
taneous connective-tissue  layer  of  the  temporal  region,  divide  and 
supply  this  part  of  the  scalp,  anastomosing  anteriorly  with  branches 
from  the  frontal  and  posteriorly  with  the  occipital,  etc.  The  inter- 
nal maxillary  artery  is  not  exposed  until  after  the  removal  of  the 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  etc.  {see  later).  The  temporal  artery  is  accom- 
panied by  the  temporal  vein.  The  temporal  vein  does  not  lie  within 
the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland,  but  superficial  to  it;  it  receives 
many  tributaries,  and  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  divides  into  two 
branches;  the  posterior  joins  with  the  posterior  auricular  to  f^rm 
the  external  jugular  vein;  the  anterior  joins  with  the  facial  to  form 
a  large  branch,  the  temporo-facial,  which  passes  obliquely  backward 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  to  enter  the  in- 
ternal jugular.  This  branch  is  often  cut  in  extirpating  glands,  etc., 
in  this  part  of  the  neck,  and  may  give  rise  to  profuse  hemorrhage. 

The  deeper  parts  of  this  region  are  exposed  by  dividing  the 
zygomatic  arch  with  the  chisel  or  chain-saw  at  its  anterior  and  poste- 
rior extremities,  and  then,  after  cutting  the  attachment  of  the  tem- 
poral fascia  from  its  upper  border,  turning  the  detached  segment  of 
the  arch,  with  the  attached  luassetcr,  downward.  There  is  then 
exposed  the  upper  part  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  with  its  coracoid 
process,  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  is  attached.  This 
process  is  now  cut  away  from  the  ramus,  and,  together  with  the 
attached  tendon  of  the  temporal,  turned  upward,  and  we  then  have 
exposed  to  view  the  pterygo- maxillary  region  proper.  Occupying 
this  space  is  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  This  muscle  arises,  by 
its  broad  anterior  end,  from  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid 
plate;  behind,  its  narrow  end  is  attached  to  a  depression  in  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  and  to 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  interarticular  fihrocartikge  of  the  tem- 
poro-maxillary  joint.  Curving  around  its  lower  border  and  passing 
forward  and  upward  upon  its  outer  surface  may  be  seen  the  internal 
maxillary  artery.     This  vessel  gives  off  branches  to  the  adjoining 
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muscles  and  disappears,  anteriorly,  by  passing  into  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa  between  the  two  heads  of  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle.  This  vessel  may  now  be  cut  away  and  the  muscle  cut  short 
at  its  attachment  to  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  and  also  close  to  its 
origin^  and  in  this  way  the  parts  which  lie  beneath  the  external 


Fig  17.— Pterjgo-maxillary  Region.  Ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  zygomatic 
arcb  cut  away.  ID,  inferior  dental  nenre;  /if,  Internal  maxillary  artery; 
L.  lingual,  or  gustatory,  nerve;  PE,  external  pterygoid  muscle;  P/,  internal 
pterygoid  muscle;  8M,  superior  maxillary  (second  division  of  fifth)  nenre 
crossing  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  from  behind  forward. 


pterygoid  muscle  are  exposed, — the  zygomatic  and  spheno-maxillary 
fossae,  with  their  important  vascular  and  nervous  structures. 

The  zygomatic  fossa  is  that  space  which  is  limited  above  by 
the  prominent  horizontal  ridge  called  the  pterygoid  ridge  which  is 
found  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid 
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about  opposite  the  zygoma.  The  floor  of  the  zygomatic  fossa  is  com- 
posed of  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  (base 
of  the  skull)  from  the  pterygoid  ridge  to  the  base  of  the  pterygoid 
process,  and  also  of  the  surface  of  the  exterBal  plate  of  the  pterygoid 
process.    It  presents  the  foranien  ovale  and  the  foramen  spinoeum, 


Fig.  18— Pterygo-niaxlllary  Hi'glon.  External  pt^?^ygot^fl  inu»cl«  cut  awaj, 
txpoilQs  extemal  pterygoid  plate,  etc.  AT^  aurJctsIo-temporiLl  nerve;  ID, 
Inferior  dentAl  nerve:  /J/»  Intprnal  maxillary  artery;  L,  lingual,  or  gustatory, 
nerTe;  MM^  middle  mentDgeal  artery;  PI,  Internal  pterygoid  ttiu»ele;  8U, 
superior  maxillary  (aecood  dWlalon  of  th€  fitth)  nerve  paaalng  across  itie 
■pheno-maxnisrr  ttmtA. 


The  spheno-maxillary  fossa  is  the  narrow  perpendicular  space 
which  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  superior 
maxilla  and  behind  by  the  front  of  the  pterygoid  process.  Its  inner 
wall  is  formed  by  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate  bone  and  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nasal  cavity.    Above,  this  space 
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is  bounded  by  the  orbital  process  of  the  palate  bone  and  the  body 
of  the  sphenoid.  The  inner  wall  presents,  above,  the  spheno-palatiee 
foramen^  through  which  it  coramimicates  with  the  nasal  cavity  and 
bdow  the  upper  opening  or  commencement  of  the  posterior  palatine 
canal.  Into  the  upper  part  of  this  fossa,  upon  its  posterior  wall, 
the  foramen  rotundum  opens;  above  and  internal  to  this  is  the 
opening  of  the  Vidian  canal.  The  anterior  wall  of  this  space  pre- 
sents the  commencement  of  the  infra-orbital  canaL 

Located  between  the  inner  surface  of  the  condyle  of  the  lower 
jaw  and  the  internal  lateral  ligament  is  the  first  part  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery;  in  this  situation  the  vessel  gives  off  the  middle 
meningeal  branch,  which  passes  directly  upward  and  enters  the  skull 
through  the  foramen  spinosum.  The  middle  meningeal  artery,  at 
its  origin,  is  surrounded  by  the  two  roots  of  the  anricido- temporal 
nerve;  these  two  roots  join  posteriorly  to  form  the  auriculo-tem- 
poral,  which  passes  backward,  as  far  as  the  temporal  arter}',  and, 
after  emerging  from  the  upper  part  of  the  parotid  gland,  ascends  in 
front  of  the  ear,  to  be  distributed  to  the  integument  of  the  temporal 
region. 

A  little  in  front  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  meningeal 
irtery  may  be  observed  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth 
nerv'e.  This  trunk  consists  of  a  large  sensory  root  and  a  smaller 
motor  root,  w^hich  emerge  from  the  skull  through  the  foramen  ovale 
and  join  together  outside  this  opening,  just  below  the  base  of  the 
Bkull,  to  form  the  inferior  maxillary  division. 

The  inferior  maxillary  division  gives  off  two  temporal  branches, 
which  pass  upward  beneath  the  temporal  muscle,  and  two  large 
branches,  which  pass  downward  and  forward.  One  of  these,  the 
lingual  or  gustatory,  is  joined  below  by  the  chorda  tyrapani,  a  branch 
of  the  facial,  and  the  other,  the  inferior  dental,  enters  the  canal  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  to  supply  the  lower  teeth. 
Attached  to  the  inner  posterior  aspect  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
division  is  the  otic  ganglion;  it  is  located  just  below  the  foramen 
ovale. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  spheno-maxOlary  fossa  is  seen  the 
middle,  or  superior  maxillary,  division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  This 
nerve  leaves  the  skull  through  the  foramen  rotundora,  passes  for- 
ward^ across  the  upper  part  of  the  spheno-maxilkiry  fossa  and,  as 
the  Infra-orbital,  and  accompanied  by  the  terminal  branch  of  the 
internal  maxillary  artery,  enters  the  infra-orbital  canal,  and  is  finally 
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distributed  to  tlie  skin  of  the  front  of  the  face,  below  the  orbit* 
Suspended  from  the  lower  border  of  the  middle  division,  aa  it  passes 
across  the  upper  part  of  the  spheno-m axillary  space,  is  Meckers 
ganglion^  with  its  descending  palatine  branches,  etc. 

We  may  now  remove  rather  more  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  in 
order  to  expose  more  completely  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle. 
This  is  seen  to  arise  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid 
plate,  and,  passing  downward,  backward,  and  outw^ard,  is  attached 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  angle  of  the  Jaw.  Between  this  muscle 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  are  the  inferior  dental 
nerve,  which  enters  the  canal  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus,  and 
the  Ungual,  which  is  joined  by  the  chorda  tympani.  The  internal 
lateral  ligament  of  the  jaw  may  also  be  seen  in  this  dissection. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  FACE. 

Eesection  of  the  Upper  Jaw, — ^The  chief  danger  in  this  operation 
is  from  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  larynx.  This  may  he  avoided 
by  previously  ligating  the  external  carotid  or  by  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy  and  the  use  of  a  Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula;  or  an 
ordinary  tracheotomy  tube  may  be  used,  in  this  latter  case  packing 
the  pharynx,  through  the  mouth,  with  a  gauze  pad.  The  operation 
may  he  done  without  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  by  operating  with 
the  patient  in  the  Rose  position,  the  head  hanging  over  the  end  of 
the  table,  so  that  the  field  of  operation  is  upon  a  lower  level  than 
the  larynx.  It  is  said  that  the  dependent  position  of  the  head,  the 
Hose  position,  favors  venous  hemorrhage,  which  would  be  a  dis- 
advantage. The  operation  may  be  done  with  the  patient  in  a  half- 
sitting  position,  using  incomplete  morphin-chloroforra  narcosis,  the 
]>atient  being  but  partly  ana?sthetized,  and  therefore  able  to  cough 
and  keep  the  larj^nx  clear  of  blood. 

The  incision  should  be  so  placed  as  to  avoid  Stenson's  duct. 

Webee*s  Inxisiox. — Reaching  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye, 
the  incision  is  carried  down  alongside  of  the  nose  and  around  the 
ala  to  the  middle  line,  terminating  by  splitting  the  upper  lip.  To 
this  is  added  a  second  incision  reaching  from  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye,  outward,  below  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit.  This  second 
incision  should  pass  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum in  order  to  avoid  cutting  into  the  substance  of  this  muscle. 
These  incisions  should  penetrate  to  the  bone.    Branches  of  the  facial 
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■  nerve  are  not  cut  in  this  incision.  The  flap  which  is  thus  marked  out 
18  reflected  outward,  and  should  be  raised  subperiosteally  if  the  char- 
acter of  the  disease  permits.  The  infra-orbital  vessels  and  nerve  are 
cut  when  the  flap  is  separated  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  supe- 
rior maxilla. 


Fig. 


Id.— Resection  of  Upper  Jmw,    L,  LaGg^abeck  lacislon:  F,  Velpeau 
inctslon;  W,  Wetter  Inctaloa. 


Langenbeck^s  Incision. — A  flap,  its  lower  border  curved  with 
the  convexity  downward,  is  raised.  The  incision  commences  at  the 
I  inner  angle  of  the  eye,  and  passes  down  alongside  of  the  nose  to  a 
point  below  the  level  of  the  ala,  as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the 
upper  Up  to  the  alveolar  process  of  the  superior  maxilla;  here  it 
curves  outward,  corresponding  to  a  line  drawn  from  the  ala  of  the 
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nose  to  the  lower  border  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  and  is  then  carried 
upward  to  a  point  over  the  prominence  of  the  cheek-bone.  This 
incision  does  not  divide  the  lip,  but  it  will  be  necessary  later  to 
eeparate  the  lip  from  its  attachment  to  the  jttw-bone.  It  divides  some 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  which  is  a  disadvantage.  The  front 
surface  of  the  bone  is  exposed  hy  reliecting  this  flap  upward,  sub- 
periosteally,  if  the  conditions  permit.  In  raising  the  flap  from  the 
bone  the  infra-orbital  vessels  and  nerve  are  divided. 

In  making  either  of  these  incisions  the  facial  artery  is  divided 
and  must  be  clamped  and  ligated. 

After  the  soft  parts  have  been  detached  from  the  bone  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose  is  separated  from  the  nasal  notch,  and  the 
soft  parts,  corresponding  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit,  raisi'd 
from  the  bone,  and  the  tarso-orbital  fascia  cut  along  the  margin 
of  the  orbit.  The  floor  of  the  orbit  is  now  exposed,  and  the  con- 
tents  of  the  orbit  raised  out  of  the  way  with  a  blunt  retractor.  We 
are  then  ready  to  cut  through  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary.  This  division  should  extend  from  the  margin  of  the 
nasal  notch,  across  the  nasal  process,  as  far  as  the  hicrymal  groove 
or  fossa.  One  should  avoid  injury  to  the  lacrymal  sac,  the  upper 
expanded  part  of  the  lacrymal  canal,  which  is  lodged  in  the  lacrymal 
depression  upon  the  lacrymal  bone.  The  division  of  this  process  of 
bone  may  be  accomplished  with  a  chisel,  or  one  may  make  a  hole 
in  the  lacrymal  bone,  which  is  very  thin,  just  in  front  of  the  lacrymal 
sac,  and  introduce  through  the  orbit  a  Gigli  saw,  bringing  its  end 
out  through  the  nasal  notch;  the  Gigli  saw  is  carried  around  the 
bone  with  a  loop  of  silk  in  a  curved  needle.  Probably  a  chisel  is 
more  convenient  for  this  part  of  the  operation. 

We  next  separate  the  jaw  from  its  attachment  to  the  malar 
bone*  This  may  be  done  with  a  chisel  or  with  a  chain  or  Gigli  saw. 
The  line  of  division  should  extend  through  the  maxillary  process 
of  the  malar  bone  into  the  anterior  end  of  the  spheno-maxillary 
fissure.  If  this  section  is  made  with  a  chain  or  Gigli  saw,  the  instru- 
ment may  be  carried  around  the  bone  with  a  loop  of  strong  silk  in 
a  large,  full-curved  needle.  The  contents  of  the  orbit  being  well 
retracted,  the  needle  is  passed  into  the  orbit,  through  the  spheno- 
maxillary fissure,  and  then  out  through  the  zygomatic  fossa,  emerg- 
ing upon  the  face  below  the  malar  process;  the  suture  is  then  pulled 
through,  drawing  the  saw,  which  thus  surrounds  the  malar  bone  at 
its  junction  mih  the  superior  maxillary,  after  it;   the  division  may 
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BirBF readily  nia<le.  If  it  is  desired  to  take  the  malar  bone  away 
in  addition  to  the  superior  maxillary,  the  needle,  after  enteriog  the 
gpheno-maxillary  fissure,  as  above  described,  should  be  made  to 
iverse  the  temporal  fossa,  appearing  above  the  upper  border  of 
le  malar  bone,  thus  surrounding  its  frontal  process;  after  this 
cess  has  been  divided  the  zygomatic  arch  may  be  cut  through 


Fig.  20.— ResecUon  of  rpp*r  Jaw.    When  it  1«  dealrod  to  leave  the  major 

.pan  of  the  malar  bone,  the  Une  cf  seclioQ  through  the  bone  ahould  b«  as 

I  tiidicat€d  upon  the  right  eide  of  tbR  skuU.     If  the  matar  bone  la  to  be  re* 

I  ttioTed  together  with  the  superior  maxiUar]r.  the  section   through   the  bone 

■hould  be  as  Is  rc-preseated  upon  the  left  »ldc  of  the  skuU,  the  line  of  dlviilon 

paaBtQg  through  the  frontal  proceas  of  the  m.alar  and  the  tygoma. 


With  the  chisel,  thus  separating  the  malar  bone  from  its  connection 
with  the  temporal  hone. 

We  are  then  ready  to  make  the  division  through  the  hard  palate; 
this  w  best  done  as  the  last  step  of  the  operation,  after  the  other 
connections  have  been  severed,  on  accoimt  of  the  hemorrhage  into 
the  month.  Before  dividing  the  hard  palate  the  ranco-periosteal 
laycTp  which  covers  it,  is  detached.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  muco- 
periofiteal  covering  of  the  hard  palate,  commencing  anteriorly  jugt 
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behind  the  incisor  teeth;  this  is  carried  back  along  the  side  of  the 
hard  palate,  close  to  the  alveolar  process,  as  far  as  the  attachment  of 
the  soft  palate  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate.  With  a 
periosteum  elevator,  this  layer  is  separated  from  the  surface  of  the 
hard  palate,  as  far  as  the  middle  line;  the  soft  palate  is  also  separated 
from  the  corresponding  half  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  pal- 
ate. A  chisel  is  then  placed  in  the  middle  line  between  the  two  in- 
cisor teeth,  and  the  hard  palate  divided  down  the  middle  for  its 
whole  length.  It  is  probably  better,  in  some  cases,  to  accomplish 
this  division  with  a  saw.  For  this  purpose  we  use  a  narrow  saw, 
which  is  introduced  into  the  nasal  cavity^  after  the  first  incisor  tooth 
of  the  jaw  which  is  to  be  excised  has  been  extracted,  sawing  through 
the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity  from  above  downward  and  from  before 
backward. 

The  jaw-bone  is  now  free  except  for  its  attachment,  behind,  to 
the  palate  bone  and  to  the  pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid.  The 
floor  of  the  orbit,  which  is  XGry  thin,  may  be  cut  through,  just  behind 
its  anterior  margin,  with  one  or  two  strokes  of  the  chisel,  this  Hue 
of  section  reaching  from  the  lacrymal  fossa  across  the  floor  of  the 
orbit  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  One  should  finally  see  that 
the  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  facial  surface  of  the  bone,  well 
beyond  the  last  molar  tooth;  this  may  be  done  with  a  few  sweeps 
of  the  knife,  cutting  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  body  of  the  jaw  is  now  seized  with  a  strong  bone  forceps, 
and,  with  a  gradually  increasing  rocking  motion,  it  is  forcibly 
wrenched  from  its  remaining  attachment.  Usually  all  of  the  palate 
bone,  except  its  orbital  process,  comes  away  with  the  superior 
maxilla  and  there  is  left  rcmuining  a  part  of  the  orbital  surface  of 
the  superior  maxilla  suflicient  to  support  the  contents  of  the  orbit. 
If  part  of  the  pterygoid  process  comes  away  with  the  superior  max- 
illary, the  bone  will  still  be  held  by  some  of  the  muscles  which  arise 
from  this  process, — the  internal  and  external  pterygoids, — ^and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  divide  these  with  a  sweep  of  the  knife  before 
the  bone  can  be  removed. 

There  is  left  a  large  bloody  space,  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  little 
or  no  hemorrhage,  owing  to  the  tearing  of  the  blood-vessels  in 
wrenching  the  bone  free.  The  infra-orbital  vessels  and  nerve  may 
be  seen  hanging  free  in  the  wound.  The  vessels,  which  may  bleed 
freely,  should  be  seized  at  once,  clamped,  and  tied,  and  the  nerve 
cut  short.    The  other  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary  artery  also 
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are  exposed, — the  descending  palatine  and  spheno-palatine,— and 
^ these  should  also  be  clamped  and  tied. 

The  wound  may  now  be  irrigated  and  tamponed,  the  ends  of 
the  gauze  emerging  through  the  nostril.  The  incision  upon  the 
face  is  closed  with  interrupted  silk  sutures,  but,  before  doing  this^ 
the  edge  of  the  muco-periosteal  tiap,  which  was  raised  from  the 
surface  of  the  hard  palate,  should  be  sutured,  with  interrupted  silk 
tuturee,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cheek,  along  the  line  where  this  was 
separated  from  the  alveolar  process  of  the  superior  maxilla.  The 
ends  of  these  sutures  should  be  left  rather  long  and  presenting  into 
the  mouth,  to  facilitate  their  removal  later. 

During  the  operation  the  back  of  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx 
may  be  kept  clear  of  blood  with  gauze  pads  on  long  holders. 

Total  Beaection  of  Both  Superior  Haxillee. — This  operation  is 
malogous  to  the  preceding. 

A  curved  incision,  passing  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  outward 
Aud  upward  to  the  malar  bone  on  each  side,  or  a  double  Weber  in- 
cision, may  be  used. 

The  nasal  septum,  vomer,  is  divided  with  bone  scissors,  and  the 
soft  parts,  as  a  whole,  including  the  nose,  are  then  detached  and 
reflected  upward,  or,  if  a  double  Weber  incision  is  used,  the  lateral 
spd  are  separated  from  the  boue  and  reflected  outward. 

The  attachments  of  the  superior  maxilla;  are  then  divided  as  in 
the  preceding  operation,  except  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  split 
or  cut  through  the  hard  palate,  as  this  is  taken  away  entirely.  If 
possible,  the  muco-periosteal  covering  of  the  hard  palate  should  be 
stripped  off  and  preserved;  this  is  done  by  separating  it,  with  an 
elevator,  through  a  curved  incision  which  penetrates  through  this 
syer  down  to  the  bone  and  which  is  placed  just  inside  the  line  of 
the  teeth.  The  soft  palate,  at  its  attachment  to  the  posterior  border 
of  the  hard  palate,  is  also  completely  separated.  Finally,  with  lion- 
jaw  forceps,  the  bone  is  forcibly  wrenched  free,  as  in  the  preceding 
operation. 

The  soft  parts  are  then  brought  together  with  silk  sutures,  first 
uniting  the  edge  of  the  muco-periosteal  flap,  which  was  raised  fr  vm 
the  hard  palate,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cheeks,  corresponding  to 
the  line  where  they  were  separated  from  the  alveolar  process. 

To  Brain  the  Antrum  of  Highmore.     TsRouon   rtiE  Tootji 

CET, — Empyema  is  frequently  associated  with  carious  teeth. 
These  or  their  remaining  roots  may  be  extracted  and  an  opening 
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made  into  the  antrum  bj  gouging  out  the  alveokr  cavity,  which  ia 
often  found  to  be  earious.  This  may  he  done,  as  a  rule,  with  a  sharp 
spoon  or  with  a  narrow  chisel  The  chisel  should  be  directed  upward 
toward  a  point  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  margin 
of  the  orbit.  Such  an  opening,  if  made  sufficiently  large,  provide'S 
satisfactory  drainage  from  the  antrum,  A  strip  of  gauze  may  be 
introduced  to  drain  the  cavity  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  par- 
ticles of  food.  The  opening  should  be  made  through  the  alveolus 
of  the  second  biseuspid,  or,  better,  the  first  molar  tooth. 

Thkough  TifE  Antehior  Wall.— Drainage  may  be  established 
by  making  an  opening  through  the  front  wall  of  the  antrum.  The 
upper  lip  is  everted  and  the  mucous  membrane  cut  and  the  soft  parts 
separated  from  the  front  surface  of  the  bone  with  the  periosteum 
elevator.  The  front  wall  of  the  antrum  is  perforated  through  the 
ciiiiine  fossa  just  above  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  canine  tooth. 
The  socket  of  this  tooth  is  marked  by  a  prominent  ridge. 

After  the  periosteum  has  been  stripped  off  the  bone  a  good- 
sized  opening  is  made  into  the  antrum  with  the  chisel  or  with  a 
strong,  sharp-pointed  perforator  or  with  a  drill.  The  instrument 
should  be  directed  upward  and  somewhat  backward  toward  the  floor 
of  the  orbit,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  entering  the  antrum 
abruptly  with  such  force  as  to  endanger  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  A 
drainage  tube  may  be  introduced  and  left  in  place  for  several  days 
until  the  drainage  opening  is  well  established.  It  is  advisable  to 
use  a  tube  with  a  bulbed  end  to  prevent  itj>  slipping  out. 

This  operation  may  well  be  combined  with  drainage  through  the 
tooth  socket  as  described  above.  Both  operations  may  be  done  with 
the  patient  in  the  Eose  position  or  with  partial  morphin-chloroform 
anaesthesia. 

Thbough  the  Lateral  "Wall  of  toe  S"ose. — Mikulicz  advises 
making  an  opening  in  the  lateral  Wiill  of  the  nose  just  below  the 
middle  of  the  inferior  turbinated.  This  may  be  done  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  perforator  somewhat  bent  u])on  itself  near  the  end.  The 
bone  is  thin,  and  the  operation  is  readily  done  except  when  the  nasal 
cavit^'  is  narrow  or  the  inferior  turbinated  much  hypertrophied, 

Besection  of  Half  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — The  incision  commences 
at  the  middle  of  the  chin  and  follows  along  the  lower  border  of  the 
body  of  the  jaw  as  far  as  the  angle,  whence  it  is  continued  upward 
along  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  as  high  as  the  lower  border 
of  the  lobe  of  the  ear  (one  may  cut  to  this  point  without  danger  of 
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injuring  the  facial  nerve;  see  Fig.  79)>  This  incision  for  its  whole 
extent  should  reach  to  the  bone.  There  may  be  added  in  front  a 
Tertical  incision,  splitting  the  lower  lip  through  the  middle  line,  but 
this  ie  usually  unnecessary.  The  facial  vessels  are  severed  in  making 
the  incision  along  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw-bone,  and 
these  should  be  clamped  and  tied. 

If  the  glands,  etc,  in  the  submaxillary  region  are  diseased,  in- 
stead of  the  above-described  incision  one  may  be  made  which  com- 
mences anteriorly,  in  the  middle  line,  at  the  lower  border  of  the 
jaw,  from  which  point  it  passes  backward  and  somewhat  downward 
across  the  submaxillary  triangle,  deviating  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw  as  it  passes  backward,  as  far  as  the  anterior  border  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle,  whence  it  is  turned  upward  toward  the  apex 
of  the  mastoid  process.  This  incision  passes  through  the  integu- 
ment and  the  platysma.  The  flap  which  is  thus  outlined  is  turned 
Tip  over  the  side  of  the  face,  and  we  are  then  enabled,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step,  to  clear  out  the  submaxillary  triangle,  and  before  doing 
this  we  can,  if  desired,  easily  expose  and  ligate  the  external  carotid 
artery.  Some  surgeons  precede  the  operation  with  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy,  introducing  a  tampon  cannula;  or  an  ordinary  tube 
may  be  introduced  and  the  phar)Tix  tamponed.  These  measures 
eliminate  the  danger  of  blood  being  inspired  into  the  trachea. 

Having  cleaned  out  the  submaxillary  triangle,  or,  if  this  has 
not  been  necessary,  through  the  incision  along  the  lower  border  of 
the  body,  the  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  external  surface  of 
the  body  and  ramus  of  the  jaw,  back  as  far  as  the  angle,  working 
cloae  to  the  surface  of  the  bone;  the  attachment  of  the  masseter 
is  thus  separated  from  the  ramus.  The  separation  of  the  masseter 
snd,  in  fact,  the  soft  parts  from  the  body  of  the  bone  as  well,  is 
accomplished  with  a  periosteum  elevator,  occasionally  snipping  with 
the  knife.  It  is  desirable,  if  the  nature  of  the  condition  present 
permits,  to  make  this  separation  subperiosteally.  In  the  mass  of 
soft  parte  which  is  raised  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the 
jaw*  are  included,  besides  the  masseter  muscle,  the  parotid  gland  and 
Stenson'fl  duct,  the  facial  nerve,  and  the  temporal  artery.  None  of 
these  structures  are  injured  if  one  works  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
hone.  Now,  with  a  clean  cut,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  entered, 
incising  the  mucous  membrane  close  to  the  anterior  border  of  the 
nmus  and  along  the  dental  margin  of  the  body  of  the  jaw  as  far 
aa  the  middle  line;  in  this  way  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  jaw, 
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including  the  teeth^  is  laid  bare.  Anteriorly,  where  the  body  of  the 
jaw  is  to  be  divided,  a  tooth  is  extracted  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
close  to  the  bone,  incised,  so  that  the  chain  or  Gigli  saw  may  be 
carried  around  the  bone.  This  is  done  with  a  loop  of  strong  silk 
in  a  large  curved  needle,  and  then  the  body  of  the  jaw  is  divided. 
This  division  may  also  be  accomplished  with  a  metacarpal  saw.  The 
Bection  through  the  body  of  the  jaw,  in  front,  should,  if  possible,  be 
made  a  little  external  to  the  middle  line,  toward  the  side  of  the 
disease,  in  order  to  avoid  separating  the  genio-hyoid  and  genio-hyo- 
glosaufl  muscles  from  their  attachment  to  the  tubercles  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  symphysis  mentis.  If  these  muscles  are  separated  from 
their  attachment  to  the  jaw,  there  is  a  great  tendency,  both  during 
and  after  the  operation,  for  the  tongue  to  drop  back  into  the  pharynx, 
closing  down  the  epiglottis  and  thus  greatly  interfere  with  the  pa- 
tient's breathing. 

After  the  bone  has  been  divided  in  the  middle  line  its  free 
end  is  seized  w^ith  a  bone  forceps  and  draw^n  outward,  thus  putting 
the  structures  attached  to  its  inner  surface  (Eoor  of  the  mouth)  on 
the  stretch,  and  they  are  then  divided  close  to  the  dental  margin 
(teeth)  with  a  scalpel.  If  the  condition  of  the  periosteum  permits, 
these  parts  may  be  separated  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw  snb- 
periosteally  with  an  elevator.  The  body  of  the  bone,  still  firmly 
grasped  with  the  bone  forceps  and  being  now  freely  movable,  is 
dragged  forcibly  downw^ard  and  out  of  the  wound  so  that  the  operator 
can  reach  the  coracoid  process  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  temporal 
muscle  is  attached;  this  is  separated  with  a  knife,  cutting  close  to 
the  bone  and  avoiding  the  interna!  maxillary  artery  and  the  bone  is 
then  still  further  luxated.  Behind,  attached  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  at  the  angle,  is  the  internal  pterygoid  mus- 
cle; this  is  also  cut  away  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  inferior  dental  vessels  and  nerve  enter  the  jaw-bone 
through  the  inferior  dental  canal  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ramus; 
these  structures  may  be  cut  or  torn,  but  before  being  cut  they  should 
be  grasped  with  an  artery  forceps;  later  the  vessels  are  tied  and  the 
forceps  removed,  liberating  the  nerve.  If  the  inferior  dental  should 
bleed  in  the  sawn  surface  of  the  bone  this  may  be  stopped  by  plug- 
ging the  orifice  of  the  canal  with  a  strand  of  catgut.  The  flap  of 
soft  parts  is  now  drawn  forcibly  upward,  and  the  bone,  still  held 
with  the  bone  forceps,  dragged  downw^ard;  so  that  the  outer  wall 
of  the  capsule  of  the  temporo-maxillary  joint  may  be  reached  with 
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the  point  of  a  sharp  knife  and  incised;  the  tendon  of  the  external 
pterygoid,  which  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  neck  of  the  con- 
dyle, is  likewise  divided.  In  cutting  these  structures  the  knife  ia 
kept  applied  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  in  order  to  avoid  the 
internal  maTcillary  and  the  temporal  arteries.  The  bone  may  now 
be  readily  twisted  out  of  its  socket. 

If  it  should  be  necessary  to  separate  the  muscles  of  the  tongue 
from  their  attachment  to  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw,  a  thick  silk 
ligature  should  be  previously  passed  through  its  tip,  to  be  used  aa 
a  tractor  to  prevent  its  being  drawn  backward  into  the  pharynx  and 
closing  the  larynx  and  interfering  with  respiration.  It  is  probably 
advisable  to  introduce  such  a  ligatore  in  all  cases. 

The  cut  edge  of  the  raucous  membrane,  which  was  separated 
from  the  inner  aspect  of  the  jaw-bone,  is  now  accurately  sutured  to  the 
corresponding  edge  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  was  separated 
from  the  outer  aspect,  except  for  a  short  space  behind  through  which 
the  cavity  of  the  month  is  drained;  these  sutures  should  be  of  silk, 
knotted  on  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  and  the  ends  left  sufBciently 
long  to  allow  of  their  ready  removal  later. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  are  approximated  with  interrupted  sutures 
except  at  the  posterior  part  where  the  drain  emerges. 

For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  drainage^  the  wound  is  loosely 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  reaching  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
This  may  be  removed  after  a  few  days,  when  a  sinus  is  established 
through  which  all  secretions  from  the  mouth  may  find  exit, 

Eesection  of  Half  of  the  Body  of  the  Lower  Jaw.  —  A  strong, 
thick  suture  is  passed  through  the  tongue  for  use  as  a  tractor,  if 
this  becomes  necessary.  An  incision  is  made  along  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  body  of  the  jaw  from  the  middle  line  in  front  to  the 
janetion  of  the  body  and  ramus  just  beyond  the  last  molar,  behind; 
this  incision  penetrates  to  the  bone.  In  many  cases  the  facial  artery, 
where  it  curves  over  the  low^er  border  of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  just 
in  front  of  the  masse ter,  is  divided;  but  frequently  this  may  be 
avoided.  If  the  vessel  is  cut  it  must  be  clamped  and  ligated.  There 
may  be  added  anteriorly  a  vertical  incision  which  splits  the  lower 
lip  in  the  middle  line;  but,  as  a  rule,  this  is  unnecessary,  and  should  be 
avoided. 

With  the  elevator  or  knife,  working  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  the  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  body 
of  the  jaw,  finally  cutting  through  the  mucous  membrane  close  to 
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the  teeth  and  thus  entering  the  mouth  and  exposing  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  body  of  the  bone  and  the  teeth. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  now  perforated,  anteriorly,  near  the 
middle  line,  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone,  and,  after  ex- 
traeting  a  tooth,  the  Gigli  or  chain  saw  is  introduced,  being  carried 
around  the  Jaw  with  a  loop  of  silk  in  a  strong  curved  needle,  and  the 
bone  is  then  sawn  through;  this  section  should  be  made  to  the  side 
of  the  middle  line  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  attachment  of  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue  to  the  symphysis.  If  the  end  of  the  divided 
bone  bleeds,  this  may  be  controlled  by  plugging  the  orifice  of  the 
canal  which  contains  the  nutrient  artery.  The  end  of  that  half  of 
the  bone  which  is  to  be  excised  is  now  seized  with  the  bone  forceps 
and  drawn  strongly  outward,  thus  putting  the  soft  parts  attached 
to  its  inner  surface  (floor  of  the  mouth)  upon  the  stretch.  These 
parts  are  separated  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  bone  as  far  back 
as  the  jimction  of  the  body  with  the  ramus^beyond  the  last  molar 
tooth.  This  may  be  done  bluntly  with  an  elevator,  separating  sub- 
periostcally,  or,  if  this  is  contra-indicated  on  account  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  disease,  these  parts,  including  the  mucous  membrane, 
may  be  simply  cut  away  from  the  bone  with  the  knife.  After  having 
thus  stripped  the  body  of  the  bone  of  its  soft  ports,  both  upon  it^ 
outer  and  its  inner  or  buccal  surface,  the  saw  is  applied  just  behind 
the  last  molar  tooth  and  the  bone  cut  through.  This  may  be  done 
with  the  chain  or  Gigli  saw  or  with  a  narrow  metacarpid  saw.  While 
the  bone  is  being  divided  it  should  be  dra\s^  well  downward  with 
the  bone  forceps. 

Hemorrhage  from  the  cut  surface  of  the  bone  is  controlled  with 
a  ping  of  catgut,  which  is  packed  into  the  orifice  of  the  dental  canal. 

The  mucous  membrane,  which  was  separated  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  segment  of  bone  which  has  been  resected,  is  sutured 
to  the  cut  edge  of  the  parts  which  were  se}>arated  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  bone.  This  closes  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and 
may  be  done  with  interrupted  silk  sutures  tied  within  the  month, 
the  ends  being  left  moderately  long,  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
removed. 

The  incision  in  the  skin  is  closed  in  part,  leaving  the  posterior 
end  open  for  drainage.  It  is  probably  wise,  in  most  cases,  to  leave 
a  small  opening  through  the  mucous  membrane  also,  so  that  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  may  be  drained;  in  this  case  the  gauze,  which 
is  introduced  into  the  posterior  portion  of  the  skin  incision,  is  packed 
into  the  mouth. 
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Eesection  of  the  Entire  Body  of  tlie  Lower  Jaw. — Thia  is  anal- 
ogous to  the  preceding  operation,  but  special  care  must  be  exercised 
to  guard  against  the  tongue  dropping  back  into  the  pharynx  after 
the  attachment  of  the  muscles,  which  jmll  it  forward,  have  been 
separated  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  symphysis.  This  accident 
may  be  prevented  by  passing  a  ligature  through  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
by  which  traction  may  be  made. 

There  is  also  considerable  danger  of  the  tongue  dropping  back 
and  obstructing  the  breathing  after  the  operation,  and  this  accident 
might  easily  cause  the  death  of  the  patient;  so  that  the  tractor 
ghould  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tongue  and  fixed  outaide.  The 
jaw-bone  is  divided  in  the  middle  line,  and  then  each  half  is  resected 
fieparntely  as  des^eribed  in  the  prcce<ling  operation. 

Kesection  of  Part  of  the  Body  of  the  Lower  Jaw  in  Continuity, 
FaoK  Within  the  MouTU.^Precautionfi  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
blood  entering  the  larynx  during  the  operation  (see  '^Eesection  of  the 
Upper  Jaw,"  etc).  A  mouth-gag  h  intn^duced  and  an  incision  is  made 
through  the  mucous  membrane  on  either  side  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
soft  parts  separated  from  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  and  from  the 
lower  border  of  the  eegnient  of  the  jaw-bone  that  is  to  be  excised,  with 
an  elevator.  A  tooth  is  then  extracted  and  the  Gigli  saw  passed  around 
the  bone  with  a  loop  of  silk  in  a  large  curved  needle  and  the  bone 
divided;  this  procedure  is  repeated  at  the  other  end  of  the  segment 
of  bone  which  is  to  be  excised.  The  hemorrhage  from  the  cut  ends 
of  the  bone  is  controlled  by  a  plug  of  catgut  packed  into  the  dental 
canal.  One  may  separate  the  soft  parts  from  the  surface  of  the 
bone  subperiosteally,  as  above  described,  but  in  most  cases  this  is 
not  permissible  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  disease.  After 
removal  of  the  segment  of  bone  the  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane 
may  be  brought  together,  at  least  in  part,  by  interrupted  silk  sutures. 
A  email  opening  may  be  made  externally  through  the  skin  for 
drainage, 

•  If  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body  is  resected,  necessitating  the 
Si'paration  of  the  tongue  muscles  from  the  symphysis,  proper  meas- 
ures must  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  tongue's  dropping  back 
upon  the  epiglottis  and  larynx.  The  operation  done  from  within 
the  mouth  is  ordinarily  rather  disadvantageous,  as  one  is  unable 
to  properly  drain  the  wound  aftcrw^ard. 

From  Wtthout.^ — An  incision  is  made  along  the  lower  border 
of  the  body  of  the  bone  corresponding  to  that  part  of  the  bone 
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wliich  is  to  be  resected  and  reaching  down  to  tlie  surface  of  the  bone. 
Usually  it  is  not  necessary  to  split  the  lower  lip.  The  soft  parts  are 
separated  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone  with  the 
elevator,  if  permissible,  subperiosteally,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
then  incised  close  to  the  teeth,  thus  opening  into  the  mouth.  Corre- 
eponding  to  the  points  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided  the  teeth 
are  extracted  and  incisions  made  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  close  to 
the  bone  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  Gigli  saw;  this  is  carried  around 
the  bone  with  a  loop  of  silk  in  a  full  curved  needle  and  the  bone 
then  divided  from  within  outward.  The  segment  of  bone,  which  has 
been  thus  loosjcned  and  to  the  inner  aspect  of  which  the  soft  parts 
of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  are  still  attached,  is  seized  with  the  bone 
forceps  and  the  soft  parts  (mucous  membrane  and  muscles  of  the 
floor  of  the  mouth)  are  then  separated  with  the  elevator  or  cut  with 
the  knife  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  and  near  its  alveolar  margin. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  bone  may  be  controlled  by  plugging  its  nutrient 
canal  with  a  piece  of  catgut. 

The  mucous  membrane,  which  w^as  separated  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  resected  segment,  is  united  to  that  which  ivas  sepa- 
rated from  the  inner  surface  with  several  interrupted  silk  sutures, 
tied  within  the  mouth,  in  this  way  closing  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
The  external  wound  is  partly  closed  and  drained. 

If  the  part  resected  eorres|>onds  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
body  of  the  jaw-bone,  one  should  secure  the  tongue  by  passing  a 
silk  suture  through  its  tip. 

Eeiection  of  Part  of  the  Body  of  the  Lower  7aw  (Not  Through 
Entire  Thicloiess,  Not  in  Continuity). — Practically  as  described  in  the 
preceding  operation,  working  either  from  within  the  mouth  or  without. 
The  operation  consiiits  in  resecting  the  diseased  part  of  the  bone  and 
leaving  a  portion  of  the  body»  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  as  a  bridge 
to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  hone  and  prevent  deformity,  and  to 
facilitate  the  application  of  an  apparatus.  The  removal  of  the  bone 
may  be  effected  with  a  chisel  or  with  the  cutting  bone  forceps.  This 
operation  is  but  seldom  practiced. 

Extirpation  of  the  Casserian  Ganglion  (Rose-Andrews). — The 
incision  commences  at  a  point  near  the  external  angular  process, 
curving  backward  above  the  zygoma  to  a  point  just  in  front  of  the 
ear,  wlience  it  extends  downward  to  near  the  angle  of  the  Jaw,  This 
incision  penetrates  through  the  skin  and  fat  only,  and  pains  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  parotid  gland,  Stenson's  duct,  and 
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the  facial  nerve.  The  temporal  artery,  as  it  ascends  in  front  of  the 
ear,  may  be  divided,  io  which  case  it  will  be  neceiisary  to  ligate  it. 

jThis  flap  is  reflected  downward  suliiciently  to  expose  the  zygomatic 
arch.  The  temporal  fascia  is  incised  along  the  upper  border  of  the 
zygomatic  arch. 

The  next  step  is  the  division  of  the  zygomatic  arch  with  the 
chain  or  Gigli  saw,  both  in  front  and  behind,  and  the  segment 
which  is  thus  resected,  together  with  the  attached  masseter  mus- 
le,  is  then  reflected  downward.  Before  dividing  the  zygomatic  arch 
holes  should  be  drilled  through  the  bone  corresponding  to  the  in- 
tended line  of  section,  so  that  it  may  be  wired  back  in  place  after 
the  operation  has  been  completed.  When  (his  flap,  including  the 
detached  segment  of  the  zygomatic  arch  and  the  masseter  muscle, 
is  turned  down,  the  coracoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  tem- 
poral tendon,  which  is  attached  to  it,  are  exposed.  The  coracoid 
process  is  now  divided,  first  drilling  holes  for  subsequent  wiring, 
and  together  with  the  attached  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle, 
this  is  turned  upward.  There  is  now  exposed  the  internal  maxil- 
laiy  artery,  passing  from  below,  forward,  and  upward  across  the 

f'Outer  surface  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  This  vessel  is  tied 
double  and  divided.  With  the  periosteum  elevator  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle  is  separated  from  its  attachment  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  great  wing  and  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  external 
pterygoid  plate  of  the  sphenoid.  All  hemorrhage  should  be  con- 
trolled by  ligature  or  pressure  as  the  operation  progresses  step  by 
step.  Now,  with  the  finger  in  the  wound,  one  should  feel  for  and 
recognize  the  sharp  edge  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate,  and  tracing 
this  upward,  as  a  guide,  feel  or  see  the  foramen  ovale  at  its  base 
[see  Fig.  18). 

A  trephine  of  small  diameter  is  applied  to  the  base  of  the  skull 
(under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid,  which  has  been 
laid  hare  by  detaching  the  external  pterygoid)  anterior  and  a  little  ex- 
ternal to  the  foramen  ovale,  and  here  a  small  button  of  bone  is  re- 
moved. After  this  button  of  bone  has  been  removed  the  bridge  of 
ine  remaining  between  the  trephine  opening  and  the  foramen  ovale 
is  cut  away  with  a  rongeur  bone  forceps.  The  third  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve  is  now  seized  with  a  hook  and  drawn  out  through  the  opcn- 
\g  in  the  skull  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  Casserian  ganglion,  and  then 
the  second  division  of  the  nerve  is  also  seized  with  the  hook  and  pulled 
out  through  the  opening.     These  trunks  are  then  both  divided  and 
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used  as  guides  to  the  ganglion,  which  lies  in  a  direction  backward  and 
inward  from  the  foramen  ovale,  within  the  skull,  upon  the  apex  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  cut  ends  of  the  nerves,  still 
attached  to  the  ganglion,  are  steadied  in  the  grasp  of  a  long,  narrow 
artery  forceps,  and  with  a  curette,  introduced  through  the  opening  in 
the  skull,  the  ganglion  is  destroyed  and  scooped  out. 


Fig.  21.— Resection  of  the  Casserian  Ganglion,  etc.  KL,  Krdnleln-LQcke 
Incision;  RA,  Rose- Andrews  incision.  Dotted  lines  represent  the  lines  of 
division  through  the  bones;  drill  holes  for  subsequent  wiring  of  tlie  frag- 
ments. 


The  technique  of  this  operation  is  difficult,  as  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  reach  the  ganglion.  There  is  liability  to  profuse  hemor- 
rhage which  is  difficult  to  control  and  also  to  injury  of  the  Eustachian 
tube;  so  that  the  danger  of  infection  is  great.  Oozing  can  be  stopped 
by  pressure  with  a  gauze  pad.  When  the  operation  is  finished,  the 
parts  are  replaced,  the  coracoid  being  wired  to  the  ramus  of  the  jaw. 
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the  gegmeot  of  the  z^-gomatic  arch  fixed  in  place  with  wire  sutures^ 
and  the  wound  in  the  skin  closed. 

DivisioiL  of  the  Second  and  Third  Braeches  of  the  Trifacial 
Herve  at  the  Base  of  the  Skull  (Kronlein's  Modification  of  Liicke'a 
Operation). — This  operation  consists  in  exposing  the  second  and 
third  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  aa  they  emerge  from  the  Ekull 
and  dividing  them  or  twisting  them  free  from  their  origin. 

An  incision  marking  out  a  rounded  skin-fiapj,  with  its  convexity 
downward  and  its  hase  corresponding  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
zygomatic  arch,  is  made.  It  commences  anteriorly,  one  finger's 
breadth  behind  the  external  angular  process,  and  terminates  behind^ 
just  in  front  of  the  tragus.  This  flap,  consisting  of  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  fascia,  is  raised  from  the  deep  fascia  covering  the 
parotid  gland  and  masseter  muscle,  and  is  reflected  upward,  thus 
e3C|>osing  the  arch  of  the  zygoma  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral fascia,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  border  of  the  arch. 
The  incision  does  not  reach  low^  enough  to  injure  the  facial  nerve 
or  Stenson's  duct.  Bleeding  points  should  be  clamped  and  ligated 
as  the  operation  progresses. 

The  temporal  fascia,  attached  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
zygomatic  arch,  is  now  incised  along  this  border  of  the  arch,  and 
the  arch  sawn  through:  first,  posteriorly  and  then  anteriorly.  Be- 
fore making  this  division  of  the  arch  holes  should  be  drilled  for  the 
pnrpo&e  of  wiring  the  detached  segment  in  position  later.  In  dividing 
the  arch  anteriorly  one  should  take  care  to  get  well  forward  so  as  to  in- 
elude  as  much  of  the  length  of  the  arch  as  possible;  the  line  of  division 
ahould  not  be  from  above  directly  downward,  but  from  above 
obliquely  downw*ard  and  forward.  This  segment  of  the  arch,  carry- 
ing the  attached  masseter  muscle  with  it,  is  reflected  downward,, 
exposing  the  coracoid  process  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  and 
the  attached  temporal  tendon.  This  process,  after  making  drill  holes 
for  subsequent  wiring,  is  then  cut  away,  the  line  of  section  extending 
from  the  deepest  part  of  the  sigmoid  notch  obliquely  downward  and 
forward  so  as  to  include  practically  all  that  part  of  the  ramus  which 
corresponds  to  the  attachment  of  the  temporal  tendon.  This  seg* 
meBt  of  bone,  carrying  the  temporal  tendon,  is  reflected  upward, 
and  held  thus  with  a  retractor.  The  external  pterygoid  muscle,  and 
the  internal  maxillary  artery,  which  passes  obliquely  across  its  outer 
furfioe,  are  now  exposed.  It  is  w^ell  to  tie  the  vessel  double  and 
cut  it.     With  the  elevator  the  attachment  of  the  external  ptery- 
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gold  is  now  geparated  from  the  under  surface  of  the  great  wing  of 
the  spheDoid  and  drawn  downward.  The  finger  is  then  introduced 
into  the  space  above  the  upper  border  of  the  muscle  and  is  passed 
inward  close  to  the  under  surface  of  the  bone  (base  of  the  skull), 
feeling  for  the  posterior  sharp  edge  of  the  external  pterygoid  plate 
and  searching  for  the  foramen  ovale,  which  is  directly  behind  and 
a  little  external  to  the  root  or  base  of  the  pterygoid  process^  external 
pterygoid  plate.  We  should  recognize  the  thick  trunk  of  the  in- 
ferior maxillary,  or  third,  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  as  it  emerges 
from  the  foramen  ovale;  directly  behind  this,  the  middle  menin- 
geal artery,  surrounded  by  the  two  roots  of  the  auriculo-tcmporal 
nerve,  is  seen  passing  upward  to  enter  the  skiill  through  the  foramen 
spinosum  (see  Fig.  18).  The  inferior  maxillar}^  division  is  seized  with 
a  hook  and  drawn  forward  and  cut^  and  then  the  stump,  grasped  with 
a  forceps,  is  twisted  free  from  its  origin  at  the  Casserian  ganglion. 
Usually  the  motor  root  is  grasped  at  the  same  time  and  included 
with  it.  We  then  penetrate  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and 
in  the  upper  part  of  this  cavity,  the  superior  maxillary,  or  second, 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  just  before  it  enters  the  infra-orbital 
canal,  is  seized  with  the  hook  and  drawn  out  and  cut,  and  then  like- 
wise twisted  away  from  the  Casserian  ganglion.  The  Eustachian 
tube  is  located  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior  maxillary,  or 
third,  division,  and,  therefore,  Just  as  soon  as  this  trunk  of  the  nerve 
is  accessible,  one  should  not  penetrate  deeper  into  the  wound  for  fear 
of  cutting  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  would  result  in  certain 
infection  of  the  wound. 

The  coracoid  process  is  reunited  to  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  with 
a  wire  suture  and  the  segment  of  the  zygomatic  arch  is  likewise 
replaced  and  wired.    The  skin  incision  is  then  closed. 


CONGENITAL  DEFORMITIES  OF  THE  FACE* 

The  Bevelopment  of  the  Face,  —  About  the  twelfth  day  the 
arrangement  of  the  head  end  of  the  embryo  is  quite  simple.  A 
cross  section  shows  it  to  consist  of  two  tubes,  one  being  situated 
in  front  of  the  other.  The  anterior  is  the  blind,  head  end  of  the 
alimentary  tube:  the  future  pharynx.  The  posterior  is  the  enlarged 
neural  tube  which  is  later  developed  into  the  brain,  The  anterior 
wall  of  this  upper,  head  end  of  the  alimentary  tube  is  called  the 
**oral  plate,**  and  marks  the  location  of  the  future  mouth  and  face. 
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A  sagittal  section  will  also  show  this  relationship,  and  further  that 
the  neural  tube  not  only  lies  behind  the  alimentary  tube,  but  also 


f^.  12  — TnotTerte  Section  of  the  Head  End  ot  an  Bmbrro  Twelve  Dafi 
Old.    A,  aUmeotary  tube;  N,  neural  tube;  NCt  aotocbord:  OP^  oral  plate. 

arches  forward  above  the  upper  end  of  the  latter  like  a  hood,  over- 
riding it  anteriorly.     This  upper  part  of  the  neural  tube,  which 


F!f-  X}.— Sactttal  Section  of  the  Head  Bad  cf  an  Embryo  TwelT«  Days 
Old.  A,  alimentary  tube;  FB,  Teslcle  oC  the  forebratn  overriding  the  end  of 
the  aUmentary  tube;  N,  neural  tube;  NC.  ootocbord;  OP,  oral  plate  (alte  of 
tuture  mouth),  which  ruptures  during  the  fourth  week. 

projects  forward  over  the  end  of  the  alimentary  tube,  is  called  the 
Teaide  of  the  forebrain. 
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In  the  third  week  there  may  be  seen,  upon  either  side  of  the 
head  end  of  the  embryo,  four  transverse  plates  or  ribs  of  tissue 
which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  deep  fissures,  or  clefts. 
The  thickened  plates  are  called  visceral  arches,  and  the  intervening 
spaces,  or  fissures,  visceral  clefts.  Within  the  alimentary  tube,  upon 
its  inner  aspect,  there  may  be  seen  corresponding  arches  and  clefts. 
These  arches  are  simply  thickenings  or  ribs  in  the  lateral  walls  of 
the  head  end  (''schlund/*  pharynjc)  of  the  alimentary  tube.  Each 
mass  consists  of  mesoblast,  covered  upon  its  outer  surface  by  the 
epidermic  layer,  which  covers  the  whole  exterior  of  the  body,  and 
upon  its  inner  surface  by  the  endodermic  layer,  which  lines  the 
whole  inner  surface  of  the  alimentary  tube.  Between  the  arches, 
at  the  bottom  of  any  two  opposed  clefts,  the  wall  of  tissue  is  ex- 
tremely thin;  consists  practically  of  the  outer  (epidermic)  and  the 
inner  (endodermic)  layers.  The  uppermost  of  these  visceral  arches, 
that  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  face,  is  the  thickest.  It 
extends  forward,  and  in  front,  where  it  is  narrower,  unites  in  the 
middle  line,  with  ita  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  to  form  the  mandib- 
ular arch,  which  represents  the  future  lower  jaw.  The  second  arch 
is  less  prominent  than  the  first,  and  as  it  passes  forward  is  directed 
somewhat  upward.  This  second  arch  does  not  reach  as  far  as  the 
middle  line.  The  third  and  fourth  arches  are  still  less  prominent 
and  still  shorter.  These  lower  three  arches  do  not  join  with  their 
fellows  across  the  middle  line  in  front,  but  are  continued  into  the 
plate  of  tissue  which  forms  the  front  wall  of  the  (scfdund)  pharynx. 
From  above  downward  these  arches  overlap  and  partially  conceal 
each  other;  so  that  the  third  and  fourth,  especially  the  fourth,  are 
almost  entirely  concealed  by  the  first  and  second.  The  uppermost 
arch  appears  earliest.  The  appearance  of  these  arches  is  the  first 
indication  that  marks  the  commencement  of  the  formation  of  the 
face. 

Owing  to  the  progressive  growth  of  the  visceral  arches,  which 
causes  a  thickening  of  the  parts  that  immediately  adjoin  the  area 
already  mentioned  as  the  oral  plate,  and  on  accoimt  of  the  presenee 
of  the  prominent  overhanging  forebrain  vesicle  (neural  tube)  above, 
the  oral  plate  becomes  relatively  depressed,  and  we  have  thus^  in 
its  stead,  a  distinct  fossa,  which  is  called  the  oral  pit.  The  oral  pit 
is  bounded  above  by  the  overhanging  forebrain  vesicle  and  below 
and  upon  the  sides  by  the  first  visceral  arches.  These  are  the  parts 
which  immediately  surround  the  oral  pit  and  which  are  finally  de- 
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veloped  into  the  face;  the  oral  pit  represents  the  future  oral  and 
nasal  cavities. 

The  second,  third,  and  fourth  visceral  arches  are  not  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  the  face. 

The  next  change  noticed  in  the  parts  ahout  the  oral  pit  is  the 
appearance  of  a  thick,  rounded  mass  or  process  upon  the  upper  back 
part  of  the  first  visceral  arch  of  either  side;  this  is  called  the  etipe- 
rior  maxillary  process.     Above,  corresponding  to  the  upper  margin 


Fig.  24.— Face  of  Embryo,  FIftli  Week.  Front  Tiew.  E,  eye;  fJf,  Infarlor 
majtiUaiT  proceM  (first  rlsceral  firch)  JoIdb  In  middle  line  wlUi  lU  Mlow  of 
the  opposite  Bide  to  form  the  martdtbular  arch  (future  tower  Jaw);  L\\  lateral 
DAsal  proc««0  (outer  extremity  of  the  frontal  procesal;  US.  middle  oaiwl 
procea*  (middle  portion  of  froatal  process) :  .VA\  Duaal  notch  (future  noatrll) ; 
0U,  superior  maxillary  process  (upper  back  part  of  the  first  TLieeral  srch); 
1«  2,  3,  firat,  aecond,  and  third  Tliceral  archet. 


of  the  oral  pit,  there  appears  a  single  broad  process,  which  is  devel- 
oped by  the  forward  and  downward  growth  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  Tesicle  of  the  forebrain;  this  is  called  the  frontal  process  or 
frontal  plate,  and  is  really  a  prolongation  of  the  front  wall  of  the 
vesicle  of  the  forebrain;  it  grows  downward  and  plays  a  very  im- 
portant r61e  in  the  development  of  the  face.  At  this  stage  the  oral 
pit  is  a  five-sided,  deep  fossa,  bounded  above  by  the  frontal  process 
or  frontal  plate,  below  by  the  mandibular  arch  (inferior  maxillary 
processes),  and  upon  each  side  by  the  superior  maxillar>*  process. 
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The  eyes  are  located  one  upon  either  aide  of  the  headj  and  are 
bounded  below  by  the  upper  back  part  of  the  superior  maxiilai}^ 
process  and  internally  by  the  outer  border  of  the  frontal  process. 

The  frontal  process^  frontal  plate,  is  broad ,  and  consists  of  a 
middle  portion,  the  middle  nasal  process,  and  two  lateral  portions, 
the  lateral  nasal  processes. 


Fig.  25.— Pace  of  Embryo,  Fifth  Week.  Front  vi*?w.  The  anterior  portion 
of  tbe  Tlaccral  arches  has  been  cut  away  to  show  the  Interior  of  the  moutli 
CftTlty  tpharynx>,  the  waU  of  which  shows  the  visceral  arches  with  Interven- 
ing clefts  corresponding  to  those  up-on  the  outside*  /Jdf,  cut  surface  of  infe- 
rior maxillary  process :  LN,  Uter&I  nasal  process;  BU,  superior  maxlllarr 
process;  1,  2.  3,  4,  cut  surface  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  Ylseerat 
arches,  showtng  the  corresponding  clefts  bi»tweeu  them.  Between  LN  and 
middle  naaal  process  Is  the  nasal  notch  (future  nostril). 


The  middle  nasal  process  is  quite  broad,  and  its  lower  free 
border  is  deeply  notched  in  the  middle.  The  lateral  nasal  process, 
one  on  either  end  of  the  frontal  process,  is  separated  from  the  middle 
nasal  process  by  a  deep  notch^  the  olfactory  groove;  the  floor  of 
each  olfactory  groove  is  intimately  related  with  the  base  of  the 
cerebral  vesicle;    organ  of  smell. 
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During  the  fourth  week  the  plate  of  tissue  which  forms  the 
floor  of  the  oral  pit  becomes  very  thin,  consisting  only  of  the  epider- 
mic and  endodermic  layers.  It  is  called  the  "rachenhant  of  Kemak,'* 
or  the  pharyngeal  membrane,  and  during  this  week  ruptures  and  so 
establishes  a  communication  from  without  with  the  alimentary  tube 
— pharynx. 

Somewhat  later,  about  the  fifth  week,  we  find  that  the  various 
processes  have  approached  each  other,  and  the  appearance  begins 


Fig.  26.— Embryo  al>out  Fourth  Week,  seen  from  Side.    1,  2,  8,  4,  Tiacerml 
arches  with  clefts  between  them. 


to  suggest  the  ultimate  conformation  of  the  face.  The  superior 
maxillary  processes  are  nearer  the  middle  line,  the  whole  frontal 
process  is  longer,  and  its  separation  into  a  middle  and  two  lateral 
portions  is  still  more  pronounced  on  account  of  the  increased  depth 
of  the  olfactory  grooves.  The  eyes  are  fairly  well  bounded,  but  are 
still  located  upon  the  side  of  the  head. 

About  the  seventh  week  we  note  that  the  superior  maxillary 
process^  in  part,  has  become  fused  with  the  lateral  nasal  process 
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o£  the  frontal  plate;  this  line  of  fusion  corresponds  to  the  position 
of  the  tear-duct.  If  uoion  does  not  occur  along  this  line,  we  haTc 
a  so-called  orbito-nasal  or  oblique  facial  cleft  The  eye  is  entirely 
surrounded  and  is  placed  more  to  the  front  of  the  face.  The  middle 
portion  of  the  frontal  plate,  the  middle  nasal  process,  is  still  notched 
in  the  center  and  broad;  the  extremities  of  this  middle  nasal  process 
have  become  fused  with  the  lowest  and  most  internal  part  of  the 
guperior  maxillary  process,  and  by  this  union  the  upper  Up  is  formed 


Fig,  £7.— Bmbryo  about  Etj^hth  Week.    D«Te1oEiiiieat  of  face  well  Adyanced, 


and  at  the  same  time  the  olfactory  grooves  are  bounded  below,  and 
are  thus  converted  into  round  openings:  the  nostrils.  If  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  process  and  middle  portion  of  the  frontal  plate, 
middle  nasal  process,  fail  to  unite,  we  have,  as  a  result,  a  cleft  in 
the  lip, — harelip;  this  may  or  may  not  reach  into  the  opening  of 
the  nostril:  i.e.,  may  be  complete  or  incomplete  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  parts  have  failed  to  unite. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  superior  maxillary  process  becomes  par- 
tially united  with  the  upper  border  of  the  mandibular  process,  the 
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inferior  maxQlary  process,  which  has  also  become  thickened^  and 
in  this  way  the  size  of  the  mouth  is  much  diminished.  If  this  unioa 
falls  short  of  normal  we  have  a  chanieteristie  deformity:  maerostoma 
or  tramverse  facial  cleft.  The  face,  as  a  whole,  is,  therefore,  at  this 
period  closed  in,  but  the  nostrils  are  still  far  apart,  the  nose  broad, 
and  perfectly  flat  and  directed  forward,  and  the  upper  lip  is  still 
notched  in  the  middle  line.  This  type  of  face  often  persists,  and 
we  then  have  a  peculiar  **pug  face/' 

The  openings  for  the  external  auditor)^  meatus  are  seen  low 
down  upon  either  side  of  the  head. 

The  external  auditory  canal  is  the  remains  of  the  posterior  part 
of  the  first  visceral  cleft:  t'.tf.,  that  between  the  first  and  second 
arches.  The  margins  of  the  orifice  of  the  auditory  canal  later  be- 
come nodulated;  these  nodules  coalesce,  and  in  this  way  the  auricle 
U  formed.  The  Eustachian  tube  and  the  tympanum  are  the  remains 
of  the  corresponding  first  internal  cleft  {from  pharynx).  The  ear- 
drum represents  the  point  where  the  epiderra,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
outer  cleft,  and  the  endoderm,  at  the  bottom  of  the  inner  cleft,  have 
coalesced  with  each  other. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  month  the  eyes  are  located  toward 
the  front  of  the  face.  The  nose  is  still  broad  and  flat,  although  the 
nostrils  are  rather  closer  together.  The  upper  lip,  representing  the 
middle  portion,  middle  nasal  process,  of  the  frontal  plate,  is  still 
notched  in  the  middle  line.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  fairly  well 
closed  in  by  the  upper  and  lower  lips. 

To  recapitulate:  The  first  visceral  arch  is  eventually  developed 
into  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  and  the  adjoining  soft  parts,  includ- 
ing the  lower  lip  and  the  floor  of  the  mouthy  and  assists  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tongue.  The  superior  maxillary  process  of  the  first 
visceral  arch  is  developed  into  the  superior  maxillary  bone  and  the 
adjoining  soft  parts,  including  the  hard  and  soft  palate.  The  frontal 
plate,  its  lateral  portion,  the  lateral  nasal  process,  forms  the  side  of 
the  nose,  including  the  nasal  bones;  its  middle  portion,  the  middle 
nasal  process,  forms  the  bridge  of  integument  between  the  nostrils, 
reaching  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  upper  lip,  and  the  cartilagi- 
nous and  bony  portions  of  the  nasal  iieptum  (vomer  and  perpendicular 
plate  of  the  ethmoid);  also  the  middle  portion  of  the  upper  lip  and 
intermaxillary  bone. 

The  intermaxillary'  bone  was  first  described  by  the  poet  Goethe. 
It  b  a  amall,  wedge-shaped,  bony  process  which  is  attached  to  the 
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anterior  end  of  the  vomer  and  fits  into  a  corresponding  triangular 
space  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  hard  palate,  and  carries  the  four 
incisor  teeth.  The  line  of  union  between  this  bone  and  the  palatal 
processes  of  the  snperior  maxillary  may  often  be  plainly  Been  in  the 
adult  upper  jaw-bone.  The  anterior  palatine  canal  marks  the  junc- 
tion of  these  parts.  A  non-united,  abnormally  placed  intermaxillary 
bone  often  complicates  harelip. 


¥lg.  28.— Face  of  Embryo  about  BIgbth  Week.  The  rarloui  procesaef  that 
go  to  make  up  the  face  have  coaJe«cei],  but  the  embryoDal  type  of  the  face  Is 
etill  wel)  marked.  Eyea  tocAted  upon  the  iJide  of  face.  Ears  low  down.  Noa« 
flat  aod  projectl&g  forward,  with  noitrllB  far  apart  Upper  Up  still  ootfihed 
in  die  middle. 


Formation  of  the  Palate, — The  guperior  maxillary  process  of 
either  side  gives  off,  upon  its  inner  aspect,  a  shelf-like  process:  the 
palate  process.  These  processes  gradually  grow  toward  the  middle 
line  and  unite  with  each  other,  and  thus  form  the  hard  and  soft 
palate,  the  union  taking  place  from  before  backward,  the  UYula  being 
the  last  part  to  unite.    Union  between  the  palatal  processes  is  com- 
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plete  at  about  the  eleventh  week.  With  the  formatioo  of  the  hard 
and  soft  palate,  the  nasal  cavity  is  separated  from  the  oral,  or  mouth, 
cavity.  Failure  of  UBion  between  the  palatal  procesBes  gives  rise 
to  the  various  degrees  of  cleft  palate.  In  front^  where  the  two  halves 
of  the  hard  palate  join  with  the  intermaxillary  booe,  there  are  a 
suture  line  and  the  anterior  palatine  canal. 

The  vomer  and  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  ethmoid  are  de- 
veloped from  the  middle  portion — the  middle  nasal  process— ^>f  the 
frontal  plate^  and  divide  the  nasal  cavity  into  two  parts.  The  junc- 
tion between  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer  and  the  hard  palate 
occurs  after  the  two  palatal  processes  have  united  with  each  other 
in  the  middle  line.  The  nasal  cavity  opens  in  front  upon  the  lace 
through  the  nostrils  and  behind  into  the  pharynx  through  the  poste- 
rior nares. 

The  Teeth. — The  margins  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  become 
prominent,  and  in  this  way  form  the  alveolar  processes;  the  epithe- 
lium covering  these  processes  becomes  invaginated,- — dips  down  into 
the  substance  of  the  processes, — end  from  this  the  teeth  are  formed. 

The  floor  of  the  mouth  is  developed  from  the  first  visceral  arch. 

The  Tongue. — The  tongue  is  developed,  its  anterior  portion  from 
the  first  arch  and  its  posterior  portion  from  the  second  and  third 
arches.  The  anterior  part — the  body  and  tip — is  developed  from  a 
tubercle  which  appears  in  the  front  part  of  the  mouth  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  halves  of  the  first  arch.  The  back  part,  the  root,  is  devel- 
oped in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  from  the  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
from  two  tubercles  at  the  junction  of  the  second  and  third  arches. 
These  two  parts  of  the  tongue,  the  anterior  and  the  posterior,  become 
joined,  the  line  of  union  being  indicated  by  the  V-shaped  row  of 
papill©  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  adult  tongue.  At  the  apex  of  the  V 
there  is  a  dimple,  the  foramen  caecum,  which  indicates  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  parts  of  which  the  tongue  is  formed.  As  the  toni^ue 
is  developed,  it  increases  rapidly  in  size,  occupying  the  mouth  cavity 
and  projecting  up  into  the  future  nasal  cavity.  As  the  palalal 
processes  grow  inward  to  meet  each  other  in  the  middle  line,  how- 
ever, the  tongue  is  gradually  forced  down  into  the  mouth  cavity 
proper^  where  it  belongs. 

Beformitiet  of  the  Face,— These  consist  of  abnormal  clefts  and 
atresias,  which  may  be  partial  or  complete. 

Clefts  are  due  to  the  entire  or  partial  absence  of  normal  union 
between  the  original  embryonal  processes  by  whose  coalescence  the 
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face  is  formed.  Atresias  are  caused,  on  the  other  hand,  by  exces 
unioiij  beyond  the  normal,  between  these  processes,  and  as  a  resU 
we  get  a  partial  or  complete  closure  of  the  facial  orifices:  mouth, 
nostrils,  and  eyes.  Still  further,  the  union  between  the  processes 
may  occur  to  its  normal  extent,  but  the  lines  of  union  may  remain 
permanently  marked  by  cicatricial  seams  or  irregular  tags  and 
nodules. 

The  failure  of  the  embryonal  processes  properly  to  coalesce, 


Fif.  29.— DIogTam  of  ConffenUal  Facial  Cleftt.  Sttaded  portlom  tndlcata 
the  locatloQ  of  tb»  differeot  congenital  flaaurea.  HL,  harelip;  IH.  lofertor 
maxillary  proceaa:  L\.  *,  lateral  naaal  process  of  trootal  plale;  LN,  lateral 
caaal  cWt;  M.N.,  middle  aaaal  process  of  frontal  plate;  OF,  oblique  facial 
cleft;  BM,  aupprlor  maxillary  proceaa;  TF,  tranaTerae  facial  cieft;  •»  lower 
part  of  lateral  nasal  process  which  takes  part  In  the  formation  of  the  upper 
Up,  but  not  of  Its  red  border:  the  free  red  margin  of  tbe  lip  la  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  lower  part  of  the  middle  nasal  proceaa  (UN)  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  superior  maxillary  proceaa  (fiJI). 


with  the  resulting  clefts,  is  really  due  to  the  incomplete  develop- 
ment of  the  processes  themselves;  they  are  deficient;  t\«.,  too  small 
to  meet  each  other,  and  hence  the  clefts.  The  clefts  vary  in  degree 
from  narrow,  incomplete  fissures  to  widely  gaping  spaces.  The  mar- 
gins of  the  clefts  may  be  smooth  or  they  may  be  irregular  and  marked 
by  nodular  processes,  tags,  etc. 

The  congenital  deformities  of  the  face  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  groups: — 
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(A)  Those  in  which  the  frontal  plate  or  process  is  concerned. 
Under  this  heading  we  have: — 

1.  Lateral  clefts  of  the  upper  lip  and  the  alveolar  process;  clefts 
of  the  palate  may  also  be  convenk^ntlj  inchided  in  this  group. 

2.  Median  clefts  or  notches  of  the  upper  lip  and  deformities  of 
the  noFe, 

3.  Notching  of  the  wing  of  the  nose. 

4.  Oblique  facial  fissures,  etc. 

(B)  Those  in  which  the  first  visceral  arch  is  involved*  In  this 
group  we  have: — 

1.  Transverse  facia!  fissures. 

2.  HedidB  fissures  of  the  lower  lip,  lower  jaw,  and  tongue,  * 

3.  Deformities  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Beformitiet  in  Which  the  Frontal  Plate  is  Concerned.  Lateral 
Clefts  of  the  Uppeh  Lip  and  of  the  Alveolab  Process  axd 
Cleit  Palate. — Clefts  of  the  upper  lip  and  alveolar  process  depend 
upon  imperfect  union  of  the  middle  portion,  middle  nasal  process, 
of  the  frontal  plate  with  the  corresponding  lower  portion  of  the 
I  iuperior  maxillar}-  processes:  to  failure  of  the  iDtermaxillary  bone 
and  its  accompanying  soft  parts  to  unite  with  the  adjoining  portion 
of  the  face.  These  clefts  are  always  lateral  and  may  be  present  on 
one  or  both  sides.  Clefts  of  the  palate  (hard  and  soft)  depend  upon 
non-union,  partial  or  complete,  of  t!ie  palatal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  process  of  either  side  with  each  other.  These  clefts  are 
median  when  the  processes  of  both  sides  are  at  fault.  If  the  palatal 
process  of  one  side  only  is  involved,  the  fissure  will  be  present  upon 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  middle  line,  the  palatal  process  of  the 
other  side  being  joined  with  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer,  thus 
abutting  off  the  nasal  cavity,  on  that  side,  from  the  mouth. 

If  union  has  failed,  on  both  aides,  between  the  middle  process  of 
the  frontal  plate,  the  middle  nasal  process,  and  the  corresponding  part 
of  the  superior  maxillary  process  of  either  side  (double  harelip  and  fb- 
lore  of  the  alveolar  process)  and  between  the  palatal  processes  of  the 
superior  maxillary  processes  of  either  side  (cleft  of  the  hard  and  soft 
palate),  we  have  the  most  extreme  vjiriety  of  this  group  of  deformi- 
ties. There  are  found  all  degrees  of  this  variety  of  deformity  from 
this  exaggerated  form  down  to  a  mere  notching  of  the  upper  lip 
(incomplete  harelip)  or  bifurcation  of  the  uvula. 

Harelip. — ^This  condition  may  be  incomplete  or  complete. 

Incomplete  harelip  consists  in  a  vertical  notch  in  the  free  mar- 
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gin  of  the  upper  lip.  It  ie  located  to  one  side  of  the  middle  line 
between  the  middle  segment  and  the  lateral  segmeot  of  the  lip.  It 
Taxiefl  in  depth  from  a  barely  noticeable  notch  to  a  deep  fissure 
which  may  extend  almost  through  the  entire  lip,  leaving  but  a  nar- 
row bridge  of  integnment  separating  the  angle  of  the  notch  from 
the  nostril. 

In  complete  harelip  the  fissure  extends  all  the  way  through  the 
upper  lip  into  the  nostriL  It  may  be  associated  with  cleft  of  the 
alveolar  process  and  with  cleft  palate.  The  nose  is  apt  to  be  un- 
usually broad  and  flattened,  the  wing  of  the  nose,  on  the  side  corre- 
sponding to  the  cleft,  being  carried  outward  away  from  the  middle 
line.    These  deformities  may  involve  one  or  both  sides.    II  double, 


Fig.  30.— Double  Complete  Bwelip* 

those  of  the  two  sides  may  differ  from  each  other,  the  fissure  on  one 
side  may  be  complete,  that  of  the  other  side  incomplete,  or  those  of 
both  sides  may  be  complete.  They  may  be  associated  with  cleft  of 
the  alveolar  process  and  with  cleft  palate,  the  intermaxillary  bone 
often  being  small  and  misplaced  forward.  The  entire  middle  seg- 
ment of  the  lip  may  be  absent,  together  with  the  intermaxillary  bone 
and  the  vomer.  In  this  case  the  upper  lip  shows  a  broad,  median 
space,  which  opens  into  the  nasal  cavity. 

Cleft  of  the  Alveolar  Process.—Wiih  harelip,  as  already  men- 
tioned, there  may  also  be  present  a  cleft  of  the  alveolar  process, 
and  this  may  vary  from  a  narrow,  incomplete  fissure  to  a  broad,  open 
gpace;  it  may  be  unilateral  or  double,  and  is  usually  associated  with 
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cleft  palate.  If  there  is  no  cleft  of  the  hard  palate,  the  cleft  of  the 
aWeolar  process  terminates  at  the  anterior  palatine  foramen:  the 
meeting  point  of  the  palatal  process  of  either  side  and  the  inter- 
maxillary bone.  If  the  cleft  in  the  alveolar  process  involves  both 
sides,  the  intermaxillary  bone,  which  is  continuous  with  the  front 
of  the  vomer,  may  be  placed  forward  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
alveolar  process,  especially  if  cleft  palate  is  also  present;  so  that  it 
and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  upper  lip  seem  to  be  suspended 
from  the  point  of  the  nose.  In  this  case  the  lower  tegumentary  part 
of  the  septum  of  the  nose  is  absent,  the  soft  parts  which  represent 
the  middle  part  of  the  lip  being  continued  directly  with  the  tip  of 
the  nose.    This  advancement  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  is  due  to  the 


Fig.  81.— Harelip  with  (A)  Advanced  Intermaxillary  Portion. 

unrestricted  forward  growth  of  the  vomer,  which  is  not  inhibited  as 
is  normally  the  case  when  it  is  joined  to  the  palatal  processes.  If 
the  cleft  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  alveolar  process  and  the  hard 
palate,  the  intermaxillary  bone,  as  it  is  carried  forward  by  the  growth 
of  the  vomer,  is  apt  to  become  markedly  twisted  upon  its  long  axis, 
so  that  its  anterior  surface,  instead  of  being  directed  forward,  looks 
almost  directly  toward  the  normal  side  of  the  face,  presenting  its 
prominent  sharp  lateral  edge  anteriorly.  The  intermaxillary  seg- 
ment may  be  entirely  absent,  as  already  mentioned. 

Cleft  Palate, — The  presence  of  a  longitudinal  fissure  which  may 
involve  the  hard  or  soft  palate  or  both.  It  is  caused  by  a  failure 
of  the  palatal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  processes  to  meet 
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in  the  middle  line  Rnd  coalesce.  le  these  cases  the  base  of  flie 
skull  may  be  unusually  broad  and  the  pterygoid  processes  unusually 
far  apart. 

Ckft  of  tJte  Hard  Palaie. — This  may  be  unilateral  or  double, 
II  one-sided,  the  palata!  process  of  the  normal  side  is  seen  to  be 
united  with  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer,  shutting  off  that  side 
of  the  nasal  cavity  from  the  mouth,  while  upon  the  affected  side 
the  palatal  process  is  deficient  and  falls  short  of  meeting  its  fellow 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  there  is  thus  left  an  opening  which  leads 
into  the  corresponding  half  of  the  nasal  cavity.  In  double  cleft 
palate  both  palatal  processes  are  deficient,  and  the  lower  free  edge 
of  the  vomer  may  be  seen  between  the  separated  edges  of  the  cleft. 


Piff.  32.— Double  Cleft  Palate  with  Advanced  IntermaxUlary  Portion  (/JO 
CariyiD^  the  Sockets  of  Two  loclsor  Teeth.  7,  vomer  (septum  of  tbe 
nose). 


UsuaUy  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer  does  not  reach  low  enough 
to  present  itself  in  the  fissure  betw^een  the  edges  of  the  cleft,  and 
the  cleft  thus  has  the  appearance  of  a  median  cleft  when  it  is,  in 
reality,  a  bilateral,  or  double,  cleft. 

At  times  we  may  find  the  palatal  processes  of  either  side  prop- 
erly united  with  each  other,  but  the  vomer  fails  to  grow  down  suffi- 
ciently far  to  articulate  with  them,  and  there  is  thus  left  a  space 
below  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer  through  which  the  two  sides  of 
the  nasal  cavity  communicate  with  each  other.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  vomer  does  not  play  any  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
hard  palate. 

Cleft  of  the  hard  palate  ends  anteriorly,  either  at  the  anterior 
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^Slsnne  foramen,  which  marks  the  point  of  junction  between  the 

iutermaxiJiary  bone  and  the  palatal  processes  of  the  superior  maxil- 

Uriesi  or  else  it  is  combined  with  a  single  or  double  cleft  of  the 

.alveolar  process  and  harelip.    It  usually  ends,  posteriorly,  in  cleft 

I  of  the  soft  palate. 

In  cleft  palate,  especially  if  double,  the  forward  growth  of  the 
aer  is  unrestricted  on  account  of  its  not  being  joined  to  the 
atal  processes,  and  by  this  forward  growth  the  intermaxillary 
bone  and  its  corresponding  soft  parts  may  be  carried  forward  beyond 
the  line  of  the  alveolar  processes,  the  intermaxillary  bone  often  being 
bent  upward  or  twisted  upon  its  long  axis  (see  Fig.  32).  This  ad- 
Tancement  of  these  parts  adds  very  much  to  the  difficulty  of  cor- 
recting the  deformity. 

Cleft  of  the  Soft  Palate, — The  fissure  extends  from  the  tip  of  the 
UTula  for  a  varying  distance  into  the  soft  palate.  It  may  be  simply 
a  bifurcation  of  the  uvula,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  extends  all  the  way 
through  the  soft  palate  as  far  as  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard 
palate  or  for  some  distance  into  the  hard  palate.  It  may  be  com- 
bined  w^ith  a  lateral  or  double  cleft  of  the  hard  palate.  As  is  the 
case  with  cleft  of  the  hard  palate,  there  is  not  only  a  simple  lack 
of  union  between  the  tw^o  halves  of  the  palate,  but  an  actual  defi- 
ciency of  tissue  which  prevents  the  parts  from  meeting  and  coalescing 
in  the  middle  line,  and  this  fact  is  important  in  considering  the 
operative  treatment  of  this  condition. 

With  the  exaggerated  forms  of  cleft  palate  there  is  frequently 
associated  imperfect  development  of  the  middle  nasal  process  of  the 
frontal  plate  or  it  may  be  entirely  absent:  the  intermaxillary  bone 
may  be  absent,  with  or  without  absence  of  the  vomer.  If  the  inter- 
maxillary bone,  etc,  are  absent,  we  have  a  median  cleft  of  the  upper 
lip,  or^  better,  a  double  harelip  with  absence  of  its  middle  segment; 
and  this  condition  is  usually  associated  with  a  broad  cleft  in  the 
hard  and  soft  palate,  and  the  nose  may  be  soft  and  flottenerl,  on 
acconnt  of  the  absence  of  the  nasal  septum,  etc.  This  condition 
k  apt  to  be  accompanied  with  defective  cerebral  development. 

Mediak  Clefts  and  Notches  of  the  Upper  Lip. — These  de- 
formities depend  upon  exaggeration  and  persistence  of  the  embryonal 
notch  of  the  middle  portion,  the  middle  nasal  process,  of  the  frontal 
plate  and  failure  of  the  nostrils  to  approach  each  other.  These 
defects  are  much  less  frequent  than  the  preceding.  There  may  be 
simply  a  notch  or  fissure  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip  reaching  part 
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way  through,  or  this  may  be  combined  with  a  grooving  or  furrow  upon 
the  point  and  dorsum  of  the  nose  and  a  wide  separation  between 
the  nostrils.  This  condition  may  be  so  pronounced  that  the  nose 
appears  to  consist  of  two  halves  completely  separated  from  each 
other  and  each  containing  one  nostril.  Instead  of  this  extreme 
degree  of  deformity  the  nose  may  be  simply  flattened,  the  bridge  de- 
pressed, the  nostrils  far  apart  and  looking  directly  forward:  "dog 
nose."  The  fissure  in  the  upper  Itp  instead  of  simply  notching  the 
lip  may  extend  completely  through  the  whole  lip  and  into  the  inter- 
maxillary bone.  This  variety  of  deformity  may  also  be  represented 
by  a  fistula  of  the  tip  or  dorsum  of  the  nose. 

Lateral  Nasal  Clefts. — These  occur  with  or  without  harelip 
and  cleft  palate;  the  notch  or  fissure  involves  the  wing  of  the  nose. 
If  they  extend  upward  lor  a  considerable  distance  through  the  side 


9lB*  88.— Obtlaue  Facial  Cleft  Bxtendlng  lato  the  Temporo-frontal  Reston. 


of  the  nose,  they  terminate  above,  not  in  the  inner  canthus,  but  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye;  they  represent  the 
embryonal  notch  between  the  middle  and  lateral  nasal  processes  of 
the  frontal  plate.  Fissures  of  the  side  of  the  nose,  that  resemble 
these,  but  terminate  above  in  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  are 
varieties  of  oblique  facial  clefts. 

Oblique  Facial  Clefts. — Failure  of  normal  union  between  the 
lateral  process  of  the  frontal  plate  and  the  superior  maxillary  process 
of  the  first  visceral  arch.  They  correspond  to  the  embryonal  orbito- 
nasal line  of  coalescence.  These  deformities  may  be  very  extensive 
or  slight:  one-sided  or  double.  They  commence  below  at  the  edge 
of  the  upper  lip,  and,  after  splitting  this  at  the  usnal  harelip  ate, 
extend  upward  through  the  clieek,  alongside  of  the  wing  of  the  nose, 
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not  into  the  nostril,  like  harelip,  and  terminate  above,  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  eye  (lower  lid)  or  inner  canthus.    They  may  extend 


Fig.  S4.— Incomplete  Oblique  Facial  Cleft.  The  edge  of  the  upper  Up  !• 
notched  and  a  cicatricial  line  extends  across  the  cheek  to  the  lower  eyelid, 
which  is  ererted. 

beyond  the  orbit,  from  its  outer  corner,  upward  and  outward  into 
the  fronto-temporal  region  of  the  skull.    They  vary  from  a  narrow 


Fig.  35.— TransTerse  Facial  Cleft 


fissure  or  incomplete  notch  to  a  wide,  gaping  fissure,  between  the 
edges  of  which  is  the  eyeball.    This  class  of  deformity  is  frequently 
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repre«<PTited  in  its  simplest  lortn  by  a  notch  or  eoloboma  of  the  lower 
or  upper  e}'elid.  Instead  of  a  lissurej  this  deformity  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  cicatricial,  nodulated  seam,  indicating  the  orbito-nasal 
junction. 

Defonmtiei  in  Which  the  First  Visceral  Arch  is  Concerned. 
Tbansverse  Facial  Clefts,  etc. — These  are  due  to  a  failure  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  process  of  the  first  visceral  arch  and  its  supe- 
rior maxillary  process  to  coalesce  to  the  normal  extent.  This  de- 
formity may  be  unilateral  or  double.  The  cleft  extends  from  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  outward  through  the  cheek  and  exposes  the 
teeth:  niacrostoma.  If  the  reverse  of  this  process  occurs,  we  may 
have  a  mouth  so  small  as  to  require  surgical  interference:  micro- 
stoma, 

^Iedian  Clefts  of  the  Lowek  Lip,  Lower  Jaw,  and  Toxoue, 
— These  conditions  are  very  rare.  They  are  due  to  failure  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  first  visceral  arch  (mandibular  processes)  to  unite 
with  each  other  in  the  middle  line.  They  vary  from  a  slight  notch- 
ing of  the  lower  lip,  in  the  middle  line,  to  a  complete  separation 
through  the  lower  lip,  the  lower  jaw  at  the  symphysis,  and  the 
tongue.  The  tongue,  by  itself,  may  be  split  or  absent  or  bound  down 
to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  or  adherent  to  the  side  of  the  cheek,  etc. 

The  lower  jaw  may  be  imperfectly  developed,  rudimentary,  etc. 
It  may  be  split  in  the  middle  line  or  there  may  be  absence  of  the 
condyles,  etc.^  Ae  the  formation  of  the  face  advances  the  jaw  is 
gradually  protruded  forward,  and,  if  arrested,  we  have,  as  a  result^ 
the  receding  chin,  etc. 

OPERATIONS  FOR  HARELIP  AND  CLEFT  PALATE,  ETC 

Operations  for  Harelip.— In  speaking  of  harelip— if  single — the 
flap  corresponding  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  called  the  lateral 
flap,  or  eegn^ent,  and  the  other,  the  middle;  if  the  harelip  is  double, 
OBe  speaks  of  the  middle  segment  and  two  lateral  segments,  the  right 
and  the  left. 

Koenig  advocates  early  operation,  within  a  few  days  after  birth, 
Trendelenburg  advises  delaying  the  operation  until  later,  operating 
between  the  third  and  sixth  months,  and,  if  very  complicated,  waiting 
still  longer.  Trendelenburg  claims  that  the  ditficulty  in  nourishing 
the  children  is  not  a  good  ground  for  early  operation;  that  children, 
even  with  a  cleft  palate  in  addition  to  the  harelip,  can  feed  from 
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a  bottle  if  it  is  provided  with  a  nipple  attached  to  the  neck  of  the 
bottle  itself,  and  especinlly  if  the  child  is  assisted  by  the  nurse 
holding  the  bottle.  If  the  child  is  able  to  take  the  breast  it  will 
Dot  be  necessary  to  change  to  the  bottle  after  operation  and  the 
breast  nursing  may  gtill  be  continued.  At  the  lime  of  operation  the 
child  should  be  free  from  intestinal  trouble,  and  tht^re  should  be 
little  or  no  nasal  catarrh. 

For  children  under  one  year  no  anaesthetic  is  neceiisiiry;  for 
older  children  one  may  use  incomplete  chlnroforra  anaesthesia. 

The  child  should  be  wrapped  in  a  blanket  in  such  a  way  that 
the  arms  and  legs  are  confined  and  then  held  upright  in  the  arms 
of  a  nurse  who  sits  opposite  the  operator.  The  child's  head  is 
steadied  by  an  assistant,  who  thrusts  the  head  a  little  forward  to 
prevent  the  blood  entering  the  mouth  during  the  operation. 

The  infltruments  that  are  required  eonsist  of  a  sharp,  narrow- 
bladed  knife  with  a  sharp  point,  several  tenacula,  mouse-tooth 
forceps,  and  narrow-bladed  sharp-edged  scissors.  The  steps  of  the 
operation  consist  in  fTeshening  the  edges  of  the  cleft  and  suturing. 
In  freshening  the  edges  one  should  cut  with  a  view  to  providing 
broad,  raw  surfaces  for  apposition;  they  should  be  cut  somewhat 
obliquely,  and  more  taken  away  from  the  skin  than  from  the  mu- 
cous surface.  During  this  step  of  the  operation  the  hemorrhage 
may  be  controlled  by  an  assistant,  who  compresses  either  segment 
of  the  lip  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  or  a  clamp  may  be  applied 
on  either  side  of  the  defect  in  the  lip  (Trendelenburg).  With  the 
mouse-tooth  forceps  the  edge  of  the  defect  is  seized  and  transfixed 
with  a  knife,  and  the  incision  made  with  a  samng  motion  and  with 
deliberation.  In  order  to  bring  the  raw  surfaces  into  apposition  it 
is  occasionally  necessary  to  liberate  the  flaps  by  cutting  them  free 
from  their  attachment  to  the  deeper  adjoining  parts:  the  alveolar 
proeeaa  and  anterior  surface  of  the  superior  maxilla. 

As  suture,  several  harelippins  may  be  used,  each  with  a  figure-of- 
eight  coil  of  silk  floss.  Without  these  pins,  or  in  addition  to  them,  one 
may  unite  the  raw  surfaces  with  one  to  three  heavier  silk  sutures  car- 
ried in  a  straight  or  curved  needle.  These  should  penetrate  deep 
into  the  substance  of  the  lip,  down  to,  but  not  through,  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  should  take  a  good  hold.  Between  these 
the  skin  and  raucous  membrane  are  brought  accurately  together* 
edge  to  edge,  with  a  number  of  superficial  sutures  of  rather  finer 
iilk. 
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Operations  for  Incomplete  Harelip.  Simple  Frkshexino  of 
THE  QprosiNG  Edges  and  Suture. — This  plan  would  not  answer 
even  for  incomplete  harelip,  since  a  notch  would  remain  which 
would  increase  with  time  as  the  ecar  contracts,  especiaDy  if  the 
cleft  is  deep. 


I    ( 


Fig.  3e.— Simple  Pnring  of  the  Edges  of 
ih9  Notch  for  lacompJete  HofeliiK, 
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Fig.  37.— Imperfect  Result  After  Sim- 
ple ParlDg  and  Suture,  Showin.g  the 
Notch  still  Pre8«Qt. 


Von  Graefe  proposed  a  very  sinaple  method  to  increase  the 
length  of  the  apposed  edges  of  the  freshened  surfaces.  This  method 
'(idll  answer,  however,  only  for  the  very  incomplete  defects,  and  not 
for  wide  or  complete  splits.  It  consists  in  paring  the  edges  of  the 
notch  by  making  a  circular  incision,  which  arches  over  the  corner  of 
the  notch. 
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Y\%,  5S.— Von  Oraefe  Method  of  ParliJg 
an  Iacomplet«  Haretlp  lo  u  to  Increase 
Ch«  Length  of  the  Raw  Apposed  Edgaa. 


Ptf .  18.— Remit  After  Suturbis. 


Nelaton  Method. — ^Without  removing  any  tissue,  an  incision 
18  made  through  the  substance  of  the  lip,  around  the  corner  of  the 
cleft  and  parallel  with  its  edges,  and  after  converting  this  incision 
into  a  vertical  one  its  edges  are  united  with  several  interrupted 
stitches. 
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Fig.  40.— Kflacoo  Op?ra- 
tJOQ  for  Incomplete  Hare- 
lip.    Line  of  iDetsioa. 


Fig,  41,  —  TnclfitoD  Coa- 
rerted  into  a  Perpeadlcu- 
lax,  read/  for  Suture, 


Fig.      42.  —  Result     After 
Suture. 


Maix}Aigne  proposed  to  close  the  defect,  especially  where  the 
defect  is  considerable^  by  making  use  of  Saps  in  addition  to  fiesh- 
ening  the  edges.  In  his  operation  the  tissue  is  removed  from  the 
angle  of  the  defect  only,  the  second  part  of  the  operation  consisting 
in  the  formation  of  flaps  by  siraply  cutting  into  the  substance  of 
the  lip  along  either  side  of  the  defeot,  commencing  near  the  angle 
and  cutting  toward  the  red  border  of  the  lip.    The  base  of  the  flap 


flj.  IS.— Half atgne  Oper-       Fig,    H,  —  Flap*    Tunned  Fig.     46.  —  Result     After 

atlOQ  for  tp complete  Hare-     Dowti«    r«ad]r    for    Suture.        Parts    bare    b«en    Sutured, 
lip.     Paring  and  forma tioD 
of  flipt, 

should  be  no  thicker  than  the  red  of  the  lip;  otherwise  it  is  very 
difficult  to  turn  it  down.  The  tongues  of  tissue  thus  marked  out 
are  turned  down  and  sutured  together,  with  the  result  that  the  cleft 
is  not  only  filled  in,  but  a  little  tongue  of  tissue  is  left  projecting 
beyond  the  free  line  of  the  lip  to  allow  for  future  retraction. 

The  objection  to  this  operation  is  that,  on  account  of  the  con- 
siderable torsion  to  which  the  flaps  are  subjected,  their  nounshmeut 
18  uncertain  and  they  may  become  gangrenous,  especially  in  very 
young  children. 
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MiRAt'LT's  operation  is  an  iinprnviniveot  on  Malgaigne's.  Only 
one  flap  is  made,  and  that  is  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  lateral 
segment.  The  rtap  which  is  thus  formed  is  sntured  to  the  freshened 
edge  of  the  middle  segment.  This  single  flap  is  not  likely  to  become 
gangrenous  as  is  the  Malgaigne,  because  it  is  not  necesstiry  to  turn 
it  down  so  far,  and,  secondly,  because  its  base  may  be  made  suffi- 
ciently broad  to  include  the  coronary  vessels.  In  forming  the  flap 
a  single  cot  is  made  into  the  substance  of  the  lip  proper,  striking 
well  above  the  red  margin  so  that  the  base  of  the  fiap  corresponds 
to  the  lower  third  of  (he  breadth  of  the  lip.  This  is  a  very  satis- 
factory operation.  It  has  been  modified  by  Simon^  Koenig,  Esmarch, 
Hagedorn,  and  others. 


I 


Fig.  46— Mirault  Opera- 
fttlon  for  iDcompJeto  Hare- 
lip. Paring  and  foriii«tlOD 
of  one  diip. 


Fig. 


47*  —  Parts   raadj   for 
Suture. 


rig.    48.~ReBUk   After  Su- 
ture. 
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Operations  for  Complete  Harelip.  —  Cases  in  which  the  split 
extends  through  the  entire  width  of  the  lip. 

In  these  cases  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  freshen  and  prepare 
the  edges  for  snture,  but  one  must,  in  addition,  detach  the  soft 
parts,  in  order  that  the  raw  surfaces  may  be  brought  together  and 
sutured;  one  must  unite  the  whole  width  of  the  lip  from  the  nasal 
opening  down  to  its  free  border,  and  further  strive  to  correct  the 
accompanying  nasal  deformity.  It  usually  suffices  to  separate  the 
outer  or  lateral  segment^  that  nearer  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  from 
its  attachment  to  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  Only  in  extreme 
cases  does  it  become  necessary  to  detach  the  other  flap  as  well.  To 
separate  the  flap  from  the  underlying  bone  one  seizes  its  edge  with 
a  mouse-tooth  forceps^  and  draws  it  inward  toward  the  middle  line, 
and  forward,  away  from  its  attachment  to  the  bone.  In  this  way  the 
fold  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  attaches  the  lip  to  the  gum  is 
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put  Upon  the  stretch,  and  may  be  incised  with  the  edge  of  the  knife, 
cutting  townrd  the  bone  (superior  maxillary).  This  incision  is  car- 
ried sulficiently  far  and  deep  to  liberate  the  lateral  flap  and  the 


Fig.  iB.—WeUcn»chnUi  for  Complete  Harelip.  Inolaion,  carried  around  th* 
^ae  of  the  nose  Id  order  to  II borate  the  tegineDts,  Formation  of  flaps  by  In- 
clalon  Into  eacb  segment. 

corresponding  side  of  the  nose  and  to  allow  of  the  parts  being  readily 
apposed  without  tension.  Hemorrhage  from  this  incision  is  often 
considerable,  especially  if  it  is  necessary  to  cut  deep,  and  this  is 
given  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  waiting  in  these  cases,  at  any  rate, 
until  the  third  or  fourth  month  (Trendelenburg).  This  hemorrhage, 
however,  usually  ceases  when  the  sutures  are  inserted  and  compres- 
sion applied;  still,  any  spurting  vessels  that  are  to  be  seen  should  be 
clamped  and  ligated  with  fine  catgut. 

Occasionally,  in  order  to  free  the  flap  sufficiently  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  an  incision  around  the  wing  of  the  nose;  this, 
however,  is  but  seldom  necessary  (Dieffenbach's  WeUenschnift).  The 
Miiault  or  the  Hagedom  operation  ia  usually  done  for  this  condition 
of  complete  harelip. 


FIf,  60.— Hagedom  Op*r- 
atloQ  for  Slngk  Complete 
HArellp.    Linen  of  Inclalon. 


Tig.  BL  —  Part!  Freshened 
and  Ready  for  Suture. 


Pl».   62.— Retutt  After  8u* 
tare. 


Haoedorn's  operation  consists  in  paring  away  the  edges  of  each 
flap,  first  from  the  margin  of  the  lateral  flap, — that  nearer  the  angle 
of  the  mouth, — and  then  from  the  margin  of  the  other  flap,     A 
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horizontal  incision  is  then  made  into  the  substance  of  the  lateral 
flap  and  an  oblique  one  into  the  median  flap.  Then,  with  a  scissors, 
the  long  strips  of  vermilion  border  which  have  been  pared  away  from 
the  edges  of  the  flaps  are  snipped  off,  Wben  the  parts  are  sutured 
there  is  left  a  little  process  hanging  from  the  edge  of  tJie  lip;  this 
retracts  in  time. 

Operation  for  Single,  Complete  Harelip  Associated  with  Cleft  of 
the  Alveolar  Process  and  Advancement  of  the  Intermajtillary  Bone. 
— In  these  eases  the  intermaxillary  bone,  besides  being  mispLiced, 
may  be  rotated  upon  its  long  axis  in  such  a  way  that  it  presents, 
anteriorly,  a  prominent,  sharp  edge,  which  would  greatly  interfere 
with  the  healing  process. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  necessary  to  place  the 
bone  in  its  natural  position.  An  effort  should  be  made,  by  twisting 
it  upon  its  long  axis,  to  set  it  square  so  that  its  sharp,  lateral  K'dge 
will  not  project  under  the  suture  line.  If  necessary,  with  the  bnne 
forceps  or  the  chisel  the  process  may  be  separated  forcibly  from  its 
attachment  to  the  alveolus  and  brought  into  position  by  rotating  it 
partly  upon  its  long  aiis.  The  vomer,  to  the  front  of  which  the 
intermaxillary  is  joined,  may  prevent  this  replacement,  and  then  it 
may  be  wise  to  resect  the  prominent  edge  of  the  intermaxillary  with 
a  chisel  or  rongeur,  but  if  we  do  this  we  lose  an  incisor  tooth.  These 
measures  complicate  the  operation  and  occasion  considerable  hemor- 
rhage, and  therefore  it  is  often  well,  with  this  condition,  to  defer  the 
operation  in  very  young  children.  After  the  intermaxillary  bone 
has  been  reduced  or  resected,  closure  of  the  split  in  the  lip  may  be 
accomplished  by  any  of  the  methods  described  above. 

Operation  for  Double  Harelip  without  a  Prominent  Advanced 
Intermaxillary  Bone. — The  middle  segment  is  always  found  to  be 
too  short  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the  free  border  of  the  lip, 
but  it  may  be  used  to  form  the  middle  portion  of  the  lip.  From  the 
whole  of  the  middle  segment  and  from  each  lateral  segment  in  part, 
the  mucous  nienibrane  edge  is  trimmed  away,  and  a  Malgaigne  flap 
then  made  from  the  edge  of  each  lateral  segment.  One  side  may  be 
done  at  a  sitting,  or  one  may,  by  freshening  the  lateral  margins  of 
the  middle  segment  and  the  corresponding  margins  of  the  lateral 
segments,  transform  the  condition  into  a  double,  incomplete  hare- 
lip and  later  do  a  second  operation  to  correct  this.  If  the  nose  is 
flattened  and  the  ate  spread  out,  one  should  try  to  correct  this 
deformity  at  the  same  time  by  separating  the  lateral  segmeote  of 
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Se  lips  and  the  sides  of  the  nose  from  their  deep  attachments* 
Instead  of  the  Malgaigne,  a  double  Hagedorn  may  be  done  for  this 
condition. 

Operation  for  Bouble  Harelip  with  Fromineat  Advanced  Inter- 
maxillary Bone. — This  may  be  remedied  by  resecting  the  bony  part 
of  the  prominent  intermaxillary  portion,  leaving  the  soft  parts  to 
J  afieiet  in  making  the  lip.    The  middle  segment  may  be  placed  very  far 
1  forward  upon  or  near  the  point  of  the  nose,  in  which  case  the  cuta- 
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ng-     n,  —  Double     Mai-       Fig.    54.  —  Flaps    Turned 
fals&e     OperattoB     for     a    down     ready     for     Suture. 
Bouble    Complete    Haretlp. 
fulog  of  edges  of  dcfectB 

td  fomiaUou  of  flaps. 


Fig.    55.— Result   After   Su- 
ture, 


F»f.  SS.^Hagedorn  Oper- 
ation for  Complete  Double 
Harelip,  Faring  aud  for- 
iiiatl«»xi  oC  Oapi. 


Ftg.  57.— Parts  Ready  for 
Sutura. 


Fig.   5S.-ReBuU   After   Su- 
ture. 


zieoti8  part  of  the  eeptnm  of  the  nose  is  absent  (see  Fig.  31).  Under 
these  circumstances  the  soft  parts  of  tbe  middle  segment  of  the  lip 
must  be  used  to  make  the  tegnmentar}^  part  of  the  nasal  septum,  and 
then  the  whole  lip  must  be  formed  from  the  two  lateral  segments 
without  the  assistance  of  the  middle  portion.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  liberate  the  flaps  by  separating  them  from  the  alveolar  process  of 
the  superior  maxillary  or,  in  addition  to  this,  by  making  an  incision, 
upon  either  side,  around  the  ala  of  the  nose  {WtUemchniii  of  Dieffen- 
ach). 
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An  attempt  may  be  made  to  gradually  force  the  intermaxillary j 
segment  into  place  by  long-continued  pressure.  If  this  method 
to  be  tried,  the  double  cleft  is  closed  after  having  first  liberated  the 
side  flaps  by  an  incision,  on  either  side,  around  the  wing  of  the  nose 
(Dieffenbaeh's  Welknschnilt)^  and  then  an  elastic  band  is  applied  which 
exerts  pressure,  continuously,  upon  the  middle  segment.  This  band- 
age must  we  worn  for  a  long  time. 

Immediate  forcible  replacement  of  the  intermaxillary  portion 
may  be  done.  It  is  seized  with  the  forceps  and  broken  away  from  the 
Aoraer,  or  the  line  of  fracture  may  extend  upward  and  backward 
through  the  vomer  proper.  The  segment  is  then  forced  back  into 
proper  position  and  the  edges  of  the  flaps  freshened  and  sutured*         ■ 

Blandin  recommends  the  resection  of  a  triangubir-shaped  por- 
tion from  the  nasal  septum  posterior  to  the  intermaxillary  segment. 
The  base  of  the  triangular  piece  of  bone  which  is  thus  resected 
corresponds  in  width  to  the  space  that  intervenes  between  the  mid- 
dle segment  and  the  intermaxillary  notch,  its  apex  running  upward 
into  the  septum  of  the  nose.  In  young  children  this  resection  may 
be  made  with  a  pair  of  ordinary  strong  scissors,  but  in  children 
over  ten  years  of  age  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the  bone  scissors. 
The  apex  of  the  resected  triangular  piece  should  be  directed  upward 
and  forward,  toward  the  bridge  of  the  nose,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
anterior  palatine  vessels.  The  intermaxillary  segment  may  then 
be  readily  forced  back  into  proper  position  and  the  cleft  closed.  If 
the  anterior  naso-palatine  artery  is  cut  in  removing  the  triangular 
piece  of  bone,  the  hemorrhage  will  he  severe. 

Bardeleben  has  modified  the  above  procedure  in  that  he  first 
separates  the  periosteum,  upon  either  side  of  the  septum,  behind  the 
middle  segment,  and  then,  with  the  ordinary  strong,  straight  scissors, 
simply  cuts  through  the  septum  without  attempting  to  resect  a  tri- 
angular piece.  The  middle  segment  is  then  pushed  back  into  place, 
the  edges  of  the  divided  septum  sliding  past  and  overlapping. 

As  a  rale,  the  attempt  to  replace  the  middle  segment  should 
be  made  during  the  first,  second,  or  third  year  of  the  patient's  life, 
because  later  the  segment  becomes  too  large  and  the  corresponding 
intermaxillary  space  too  small.  fl 

Many  surgeons  make  it  a  rule  to  excise  the  intermaxillary  bone 
entirely,  and  indeed  it  is  very  questionable  if  anything  is  gained  by 
leaving  or  replacing  a  deformed,  misplaced  middle  portion.  If  it  is  re- 
moved, the  four  incisor  teeth  are  lost,  but  a  plate  can  be  fitted  to  sub- 
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ftitnte  for  these.  If  the  intenuaxillary  bone  is  allowed  to  remain  and 
is  replaced,  it  is  very  likely  to  remain  rudimentary  and  wabbly,  and  the 
corresponding  teeth  are  apt  to  be  crooked  and  imperfect.  If  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose  has  been  removed,  in  order  to 
place  the  intermaxillary  portion  in  its  normal  position,  the  point  of  the 
nose  will  be  drawn  down  so  close  to  the  front  of  the  lace  as  to  give  it  a 
peculiar  flattened,  ^'bird-like"  appearance. 

Operation  for  Cleft  Palate.— The  cleft  may  be  limited  to  the 
soft  or  bard  palate  or  may  extend  through  both. 

The  operation  npon  the  soft  palate  is  called  staphylorrhaphy; 
that  upon  the  hard  palate,  uranoplasty.  At  times  cleft  palate  is 
combined  with  harelip.  This  latter  condition  may  be  remedied  dur- 
ing the  first  few  months  of  life,  leaving  the  cleft  in  the  palate  until 
later:  seventh  to  eighth  year.  Julius  WoltT  operates  upon  cleft 
palate  earlier,  during  the  eecond  or  third  year,  and  this  seems  ad- 
Tieable.  The  operation  for  closure  of  a  complete  cleft  may  be  done 
in  two  sittings:  closure  of  the  hard  palate  first  and  the  soft  palate 
subsequently  at  a  second  sitting.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  preferable 
to  close  the  entire  cleft  at  one  sitting. 

The  operation  is  probably  best  done  with  the  head  in  the  Eose 
position,  the  patient  lying  upon  the  back,  with  the  head  hanging 
over  the  end  of  the  table,  and  under  complete  anesthesia  (chloro- 
form). Some  operators  advise  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  w^ith  the 
introduction  of  a  tampon  cannula,  or  an  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube 
may  be  introduced,  in  this  latter  case,  packing  the  phar}^nx,  in  addi- 
tion, with  a  pad  of  gauze.  Blood  is  thus  prevented  from  entering 
the  iarj'ni,  and  the  anaesthetic  is  administered  through  the  trache- 
otomy tube.  Even  when  these  measures  are  resorted  to,  the  Rose 
position  is  still  preferable.  The  mouth,  teeth,  and  nasal  passages 
fihould  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected,  and  during  the  op- 
eration the  mouth  and  nose  may  be  frequently  irrigated  with  a  hot, 
saline  solution,  which  cleanses  the  parts  and  checks  hemorrhage.  The 
comers  of  the  mouth  are  retracted  with  curved  retractors  held  by 
an  elastic  band  fastened  around  the  patient's  neck.  The  jaws  are 
held  apart  with  a  Smith  or  Whitehead  gag,  which  not  only  holds 
the  jaws  open,  but  at  the  same  time  depresses  the  tongue.  If  this 
^ag  is  used,  the  retractors  for  the  side  of  the  mouth  may  be  dis- 
peneed  with.  Bleeding  is  controlled  by  pressure  with  hot  pads  on 
long  sponge  holders,  and  one  should,  at  short  intervals,  interrupt 
the  operation  for  this  purpose;  usually  the  hemorrhage  is  simply  an 
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ooziDg  from  the  ctit  edges.    By  carefully  rainimiziTig  the  loss  of  bloo 

we  are  enabled,  with  safety,  to  operate  upon  quite  young  children:^ 

less  than  two  years  of  age  (Julius  Wolff),  H 

Staphylorhhafhy. — ^Closure  of  a  gplit  in  the  soft  palate.  The 
first  step  of  the  operation  consists  in  freshening  the  edges  of  the  cleft. 
The  free  extremity  of  one  side  of  the  eplit  uvula  is  seized  with  a  long 
mouse-tooth  forceps,  and,  while  the  uvula  is  thus  held  taut,  it  ia 
transfixed,  near  its  tip,  which  is  steadied  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps, 
with  a  narrow-hladed,  sharp-pointed,  double-edged  knife,  and  with  a 
sawing  motion  a  thin  strip  is  cut  away  from  its  margin;  the  edge 
is  pared  along  the  entire  ejctent  of  the  split  toward  the  posterior 


I1«.  58.— Wlittebeacl  Gag  aod  Tongue  Depressor  tn  PIae«. 
upon  the  hard  and  soft  palate. 


For  operatloiiB 


border  of  the  hard  palate.  The  opposite  edge  is  then  freshened 
in  a  like  manner  and  the  strips  finally  cut  away  from  the  tip  of  the 
uvula.  Care  should  be  taken  to  freshen  the  angle  of  the  split  The 
strips  should  be  so  cut  that  the  freshened  margins  present  a  beveled 
edge,  more  tissue  being  taken  away  from  the  buccal  than  from  the 
nasal  aspect  of  the  soft  palate,  as  this  gives  us  broader  surfaces  for 
suture.  The  freshening  of  the  margin  of  the  split  may  be  done  with 
long,  narrow-bladed  scissors  instead  of  with  the  knife.  After  the 
edges  have  been  freshened,  one  should,  with  sharp  tenacula,  attempt 
to  appose  the  raw  edges  in  order  to  estimate  what  degree  of  tension,^ 
if  any,  exists.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  be  no  tensioaB 
whatever.    In  order  to  overcome  tension  of  the  soft  palate  a  liberat- 
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mg  incision  may  be  made  upon  either  side.  These  incisions  are  made 
vriih  a  narrow-bladcd,  double-edged  knife,  which  is  introduced  just  to 
the  inaer  aide  of  the  hamnlar  process.  This  process,  which  is  located 
behind  and  internal  to  the  last  molar  tooth,  is  very  readily  felt. 
These  incisions  pass  through  the  entire  thickness  of  soft  palate,  from 
behind  forward,  and  divide  the  tendons  of  the  levator  and  tensor 
palati  as  they  turn  around  the  hamular  process  to  spread  out  into 
the  soft  palate.  One  may  wait  with  these  incisions  until  after  the 
soft  palate  has  been  sutured,  since  they  may  not  be  necessary,  espe- 
cially if  care  has  been  taken  to  thoroughly  detach  the  soft  palate 
from  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate  and  also  from  the 
adjoining  portion  of  the  pterygoid  process,  which  corresponds  to  the 
most  external  portion  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  hard  palate. 
If  this  separation  is  thorough,  the  two  halves  o!  the  soft  palate  may 
be  readily  approximated  without  tension,  and  the  liberating  incisions 
can  then  be  dispensed  with  (Julius  Wolff).  Even  when  the  cleft  is 
limited  to  the  soft  palate,  one  may  with  advantage  raise  a  muco- 
pehosteal  flap,  as  when  closing  clefts  of  the  hard  palate;  so  that, 
working  underneath  this  flap,  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  the 
«>ft  palate  may  be  completely  separated  from  the  posterior  border 
of  the  hard  palate.  This  may  be  done  with  a  periosteum  elevator 
bent  upon  itself  near  the  end  to  almo»«^t  a  right  angle. 

To  unite  the  freshened  edges  of  the  soft  palate  a  small,  short, 
surgeon's  needle  with  a  moderate  curve  or  a  short,  straight  needle 
may  be  used.  The  needle  is  carried  in  a  long  needle  holder,  and  as 
it  pierces  the  tissues  its  end  may  be  seized  with  an  artery  forceps 
lor  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  it.  A  combination  needle  and  holder 
in  one  piece  is  preferred  by  some  surgeons. 

The  stitches,  which  may  be  of  silk,  silk- worm  gut,  or  silver  wire, 
are  introduced  from  before  backivard,  and  are  not  tied  until  they 
are  all  placed.  Instead  of  t>ing  the  sutures  they  may  he  fixed  with 
perforated  shot.  To  prevent  the  suture  ends  becoming  confused 
one  may  coDfine  them  temporarily,  until  ready  to  tie  them,  in  in- 
cisions cut  in  a  piece  of  cardboard.  From  four  to  five  sutures  are 
required,  and  they  should  be  placed  about  one-fourth  inch  apart. 
The  edges  of  the  soft  palate  should  be  accurately  apposed  without 
tension  and  free  from  hemorrhage. 

Uranoplasty, — Closure  of  clefts  of  the  hard  palate.  The  op- 
eration of  Langenbeck  as  described  by  hira  in  18G2.  This  condition 
is  usually  associated  with  cleft  of  the  soft  palate,  in  which  case  both 
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should  be  clased  at  the  same  time.  The  tip  of  one  side  of  the  uvina^ 
is  8ei2ed  with  a  long^  mouse-tooth  forceps  «nnd  transfixed  as  described 
above.  The  paring  process  is  carried  forward  as  far  as  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  hard  pahito  and  then  continued  along  the  margin 
of  the  cleft  in  the  hard  palate,  close  to  its  edge,  cutting  through  the 
muco-peri osteal  covering  down  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  as  far  as 
the  anterior  limit  of  the  cleft.  Upon  the  other  side,  beginning, 
again,  behind,  near  the  tip  of  the  soft  palate,  the  margin  of  the 
cleft  in  the  soft  palate  and  in  the  hard  palate  is  freshened  in  a 
similar  manner.  During  this  step  of  the  operation  one  should  pause 
occasionally  for  a  few  minutes  and  apply  steady,  linn  pressure  with 
a  hot  pad  in  order  to  control  the  bleeding. 

The  next  step  of  the  operation  is  the  raising  of  a  muco-periosteal 
flap  from  the  surface  of  the  hard  palate  upon  eilher  tide  of  the 
cleft.  An  incision*  eorreFponding  to  the  length  of  the  cleft,  is  made 
upon  the  surface  of  the  hard  palate  and  close  along  the  inner  margin 
of  the  alveolar  process.  This  incision  usually  extends  from  a  point 
anteriorly,  behind  the  incisor  teeth^  to  a  point  posteriorly,  beyond 
the  last  molar  tooth.  In  making  this  incision  we  should  remember 
the  point  where  the  posterior  palatine  arter}'  emerges  from  the  canal 
in  the  back  part  of  the  palate,  and  place  the  incision  fairly  close  to 
the  alveolar  process  so  that  this  vessel  may  be  left  in  the  flap  to 
nourish  it  and  also  in  order  that  we  may  avoid  the  hemorrhage  that 
would  follow  its  division-  Many  surgeons  claim  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  this  vessel  is  cut  or  not,  as  the  flap  is  nourished 
just  the  same  in  either  case  and  that  the  resulting  hemorrhage  is  read- 
ily controlled  by  pressure;  nevertheless  one  should  try  to  avoid  divid- 
ing it.  Into  this  incision  a  sharp  periosteum  elevator  is  introduced,^ 
it  may  be  narrow  and  rather  bent  near  the  end, — ^and  with  this  the 
muco-periosteal  layer  is  lifted  away  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  and 
thus  made  freely  movable  so  that  it  can  be  brought  over  to  meet  the 
edges  of  the  flap  on  the  opposite  side.  Care  should  be  exercised  to 
separate  thoroughly  the  soft  palate  from  the  whole  posterior  border  of 
the  hard  palate.  This  is  accomplished  by  working  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  bone  w'ith  a  periosteum  elevator  bent  upon  itself.  If  this 
detachment  of  the  soft  palate  is  thorough,  it  will,  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances, do  away  with  the  necessity  for  liberating  incisions,  etc. 

The  apposed  edges  of  the  cleft  are  now  sutured  together,  com- 
mencing in  front,  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  and  working  backward^ 
completing  the  operation  by  uniting  the  edges  of  the  soft  palate.    As 
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already  mentioned,  the  sutures  are  not  tied  until  after  they  have 
all  been  placed.  The  raw  space  left  on  either  side  of  the  hard 
palate  after  raising  the  muco-periosteal  flaps  is  packed. 

Ordinarily  the  sutures  may  be  rcuioved  after  six  days.  The 
mouth  and  nose  should  be  irrigated  and  washed  out  frequently  both 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  operation.  If  a  preliminary  trache- 
otomy has  been  performed  the  mouth  may  be  packed,  the  patient 
breathing  freely  through  the  tracheotomy  tube.  The  original  defect 
of  the  hard  palate  is  closed  ultimately  by  bone  produced  from  the 
periosteal  surface  of  the  flaps. 


Ftg,  €0.— RppAlr  of  CIc'fi  Pftlate.     Muco-p«rloitpa1  flaps  raised  and  edgvi 
Of  cleft  In  bard  aod  soft  palate  pared.    6iitur«a  alt  Introduced  and  ready  for 
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Ezoiaion  of  the  Wliole  Lower  Lip.^This  operation  is  done  for 
malignant  diseai?e.  At  times  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  involved 
and  the  upper  lip  is  also  encroached  upon,  so  that  it  becomes  neces- 
Mry>  in  addition  to  excising  the  louver  lip^  to  excise  a  triangular 
^portion  of  the  upper  lip.  The  cutting  is  done  with  a  scissors,  and 
during  the  operation  the  bleeding  is  controlled  by  compression  with 
the  fingers.  If  the  jaw-bone  is  involved  in  the  disease  one  may  resect 
the  diseased  portion  with  the  chisel  or  saw,  but  should  leave,  if  pos- 
tible,  a  bridge  of  bone  sufficient  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the 
jtw. 
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Restoration  of  the  Lower  Lip  After  Excision  of  a  Wedge-shaped 
Portion,— After  the  whole  lower  lip  has  been  removed,  the  triangular- 
ehaped  defect  that  remains  may,  in  many  cases,  be  remedied  by  sim- 
ply drawing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  may  be  united  with  several  sutures  of  rather  heavier  silk 
which  go  through  the  entire  thicknesB  of  the  lip  down  to,  but  not 
including,  the  mucous  membrane,  and  these  may  be  placed  so  as 
to  control  the  hemorrhage  at  the  same  time.  There  are  then  applied 
additional  sutures  of  finer  silk  that  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound 
accurately  together.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  small,  rounded,  puck- 
ered opening,  representing  the  mouth,  which  is  formed  entirely  from 
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Fig.  SI.— Exclilon  of  Entire  Ijower 
Lip.  with  Reeultl&s  TriatigulBx  De- 
fect, 


Fl«. 


82.— Trlansul&f    Defect    In 
Lip  Closed  hj  Suture. 


Lower 


the  upper  lip,  but  this  regains  an  appearance  very  much  like  normal, 
after  six  to  eight  months.  i 

Formation  of  the  Lower  Lip  After  Complete  Excision.  Dieffej^- 
bach-Jaescue  Metuud-— To  remedy  a  triangular  defect  in  the  lower 
lip.  In  estimating  the  area  of  the  flaps  required  one  should  allow 
one-third  for  shrinkage. 

From  each  corner  of  the  mouth  an  incision  is  carried  outward 
and  somewhat  upward  into  the  cheek  for  a  sufficient  distance  to 
close  the  defect  in  the  lip,  allowing  one- third  for  shrinkage.  From 
the  end  of  each  of  these  incisiona  a  second  cun^ed  incision  is  then 
carried  downward  and  inward  toward  the  chin  so  as  to  terminate 
near  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  under  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
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tenson's  dwct  should  be  avoided  in  making  these  flaps.  This  second 
incision,  being  curved,  luukes  the  flaps  more  movable.  The  mucous 
membrane,  corresponding  to  that  part  of  the  incision  that  reaches 
outward  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  should  be  cut  upon  a  higher 
level  than  the  skin  in  order  thus  to  obtain  a  mucous  membrane  flap 
which  may  be  sutured  to  the  edge  of  the  skin  to  form  the  free  border 
of  the  new  lower  Hp.  For  the  rest  of  its  extent  the  incision  goes 
through  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  upon  the  same  leveL  The 
two  flaps  are  now  separated  from  the  lower  jaw,  avoiding,  as  far  as 
possible,  cutting  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  that  is  reflected  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  lips  to  the  gums.  If  the  flaps  are  not  suffi- 
dentl;  movable  to  bring  them  together,  the  incisions  may  be  pro- 


Fig.  63,— Di«ffetibiich-Ja«fiche  Operation  for  Restoring  Lower  Lip.  Dotted 
Unei  r^preaeni  the  ed^es  o(  tbe  mucous  coembranet  wblcb  Is  cut  long  In  order 
to  cover  over  tbe  free  margin  of  the  new  lip.  The  edges  of  the  flaps  are 
drawn  together  and  the  mucons  membrane,  which  was  cut  long,  is  8cw«d 
over  tbo  tre«  edge  of  the  new  Up.  The  defect  Dpon  each  side  caused  by  the 
sliding  of  the  flaps  Is  closed  by  suture. 

longed  downward  beyond  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  into  the  neck 
and  the  ilaiis  loosened  still  farther  from  the  low^er  jaw.  The  edges 
of  the  flaps  are  then  united  with  interrupted  sillc  sutures  which  in- 
clude the  whole  thickness  of  the  lip  down  to,  but  not  including,  the 
mucous  membrane.  A  second  set  of  intermediate  silk  sutures  brings 
the  edges  of  the  ekin  and  mucous  membrane  into  accurate  apposi- 
tion. Corresponding  to  Uie  free  border  of  the  new  lip^  the  edges 
of  the  mucous  membrane  flaps,  which  were  intentionally  cut  long, 
are  sutured  to  the  skin.    Finally  the  semilunar  delects  upon  either 

.  lide  are  closed  with  sutures.    In  the  male  the  scar  is  hidden  by  the 

I  beard. 

Bruxs  Method. — For  a  quadrangular  defect  of  the  lower  lip, 
A  square  cornered  flap  is  taken  from  either  side  of  the  face,  includ- 
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ing  tlie  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek,  and  these  are  turoed  down 
into  the  defect  through  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees.  These  flaps 
have  a  good  blood-supply.     Avoid  Stenson's  duct     The  apposed 


Fig.  64.— Bruna  Method  of  Rertorlng 
tbe  Lower  Lip.  Dotted  UDea  Indicate 
tbftt  the  mucoua  membfftjad  Is  cut 
loDger  thai  the  sklu  In  order  to  pro- 
irlde  a  mucoufl  memhraoe  border  to  the 
new  lip. 


Fig.  65.— Flap!  Turned  down  and 
Joined  to  Form  New  Lip.  Mucous 
membrane  1b  sutured  over  the  free 
Eoargln  of  the  new  Up.  The  defect 
upon  each  aide  ot  the  che«lc  ta  cloa^ 
by  suture. 


edges  of  the  flaps  are  united  and  the  mucous  membrane  sutured  to 
the  edge  of  the  skin  to  form  the  free  margin  of  the  new  lip.  The 
lateral  defect  on  either  side  is  then  closed.  The  scars  that  result  are  , 
upon  the  cheek. 


Fig.  66.— Langenbeck  Method  of  Re- 
storing tho  Low^r  Lip.  An  oral  llap  la 
taken  from  the  region  of  the  chin. 


Fig.  67.— Oval  Flap  la  Ral&ed  and  Su- 
tnrrd  Into  Place  and  the  Defect  tliui 
CLoa<ed. 


Langenbeck's  Method,— Formation  of  the  lower  lip  for  oval 
defect.  A  long,  rounded  flap  is  taken  from  the  region  of  the  chin 
with  its  base  directed  up\vard  and  outward.     Between  the  upper 
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order  of  the  flap  which  is  thus  marked  out  and  the  lower  margin 
of  the  defect  there  is  a  triang\ilar  tongue  of  tissue.  This  tongue  of 
tissue  is  partly  loosened  from  its  attachment  to  the  underlying  tia- 
«U€8.  The  long  flap  is  raised  from  the  underlying  parts  and  shoved 
upward,  filling  in  the  defect  in  the  lip,  and  the  triangular  tongue 
of  tissue  is  brought  under  it.  These  flaps  are  fijced  in  their  new 
petition  with  sutures.  The  whole  defect  may  be  closed  over  if  the 
fltpe  are  suflBciently  detached.  The  great  disadvantage  of  this 
method  is  that  the  new  lip,  upon  its  free  edge  and  posterior  surface, 
is  not  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  and  shrinks  and  contracts  as 
it  cicatrizes. 


Fir    6S,--EetlaDdpr  t    Method    of    Re- 
lOC    the    Lower    Lip    After    Partial 
Hilton,     A    iriaosular    flap    Ib    taken 
from  th»  upper  Up  and  cbeek. 


Pig.  69-  —  Tbe  Tiiani^lar  Flap  la 
Turned  down  acdl  Sutured  la  Place, 
thut  Cloaiiig  Uie  Defect 


Estlander's  Method.— Ab  large  a  defect  as  that  left  after 
exddon  of  three-fourths  of  the  lower  lip  may  be  covered  by  this 
method.  An  incision  is  made  reaching  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
upward,  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek,  to  the  level  of  the 
infra-orbital  foramen  and  then  downward,  past  the  wing  of  the  noi?e, 
toward  the  philtrum,  to  a  point  close  to  the  carmine  border  of  the 
upper  lip.  If  the  coronary  branch  of  the  facial  artery  is  not  divided, 
the  flap  will  be  well  nourished.  The  flap  is  then  turned  down  into 
the  defect  in  the  lower  lip  through  an  angle  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  degrees.  One  may  feel  the  pulsating  coronary  artery  before 
cutting  the  flap  and  should  positively  avoid  severing  it. 

The  resulting  deformity  is  bad,  the  mouth  one-sided,  the  comer 
of  the  mouth  corresponding  to  the  philtnim.  In  order  to  correct  this 
feature  one  might,  subsequently,  do  another  operation,  extending  the 
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comer  of  the  mouth  outward,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  at  least 
six  weeks,  in  order  to  insure  a  good  blood-supply,  before  undertaking 
this  second  operation;  otherwise  there  would  be  danger  of  gangrene. 
Without  doubt  this  deformity  wOl,  in  time,  correet  itself  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  so  that  the  secondary  operation  may  not  be  necessary. 


WD 


pig.  70.— DlefTfftibacti  WeilcnKhnUi  for 
Restoration  of  tbe  Upper  Lip.  Ad  to- 
clBloa  iWD}  Is  carried  arouad  e&ch  Hide 
of  the  ttoae,  ejLtendltig  tbrotish  the 
cheek. 


Ffg.  n.—Th&  Flaps  are  Liberated 
from  tbe  Upper  Jaw-boae  and  ar« 
Drawn  Dhqwu  Into  Place  and  Sutured. 
The  raw  apace  apon  Gltber  side  of  th« 
nose  Is  closed  with  suture. 


Eestoration  of  the  Upper  Lip,— Restoration  of  the  upper  lip  is 
not  often  required,  as  this  pari  is  but  rarely  the  seat  of  disease  that 
calls  for  its  excision- 


Fig,  72,— Bruns  Method  of  Restoring 
Upper  Ltp.  A  square  fiap  taken  from 
etther  cheek. 


Fig.  T3.— Flaps  are  Turned  down  Into 
Place  and  Sutured.  Defect  In  cither 
cheek  la  closed   with  auturea. 


EsTL Adder's  Method  may  be  used  to  close  a  wedge-shaped 
defect  in  the  upper  lip,  the  flap  being  taken  from  the  lower  lip. 

Dieffejtbach'b  Wellenschxitt. — A  curved  incision  is  made 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cheek  around  the  corner  of  the 
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nose.  The  flaps  which  are  thus  marked  out  are  separated  from  the 
maxillae  and  then  drawn  toward  the  middle  line  and  turned  down, 
80  that  the  raw  edges  of  the  original  defect  become  the  free  border 
of  the  new  lip.  The  two  flaps  are  then  united  and  the  edges  of  the 
mucous  membrane  and  skin  sutured  together  along  the  free  margin 
of  the  new  lip.  The  mucous  membrane  corresponding  to  this  margin 
may  be  cut  a  little  longer  than  the  skin,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
union  of  these  edges.  After  uniting  the  flaps  in  the  middle  line  the 
edges  of  the  defect  around  the  side  of  the  nose  may  be  brought 
together  with  sutures. 

Small,  wedge-shaped  defects  may  be  closed  by  simple  suture, 
if  necessary,  combining  this  with  detachment  of  the  cheek  by  Dief- 
fenbach^s  Wellenschnitt. 

Bruns  Method  may  also  be  used  to  restore  the  upper  lip  after 
its  complete  excision. 


PART  UK 

NECK   AND  TONGUE, 


SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  neck  is  the  constricted  part  of  the  body  that  joins  the  head 
to  the  tniak.  The  spinal  column  passes  throu,^*h  the  posterior  part 
of  the  neckj  inclosing  within  its  canal  the  spinal  cord.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  neck  is  made  up  of  important  organs  and  of  channeU 
that  pass  between  the  head  and  the  trunk, 

Tlie  Deep  Cervical  Fascia,^ — This  is  an  aponeurotic  layer  that 
eer^^es  to  bind  the  structures  that  comprise  the  neck,  into  a  com- 
pactj  cylindrical  mass.     This  fascia  offers  a  strong  barrier  to  the 
extension  of  superficial  suppurative  processes  into  the  deeper  parts 
of  the  neck,  and  at  the  same  time  hinders,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
the  spontaneous  evacuation,  externally,  of  pus  which  is  located  deep 
in  the  neck- 
Anteriorly,  between  the  edges  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  the 
deep  cervical  fascia  covers  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid  hone — 
the  sterao-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  and  omo-hyoid.     Upon  the  side  of 
the  neck  it  is  foimd  beneath  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  may  be  traced 
from  the  posterior  bordeT  of  this  muscle  backward  across  the  poste^M 
rlor  triangle  of  the  neck  and  beneath  the  trapezius  muscle,  where" 
it  serves  to  bind  the  long  muscles  of  the  neck  to  the  vertebral 
column.  M 

Above,  the  deep  cervical  fascia  is  attached  to  the  lower  border" 
of  the  jaw  and  to  the  back  of  the  skull,  and,  below,  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  sternum,  the  elaviclc,  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and 
the  spinous  process  of  the  seventh  cervienl  vertebra:  vertebra  prom- 
inens.  In  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  behind,  ihe  deep  cervical 
fascia  is  blended  with  the  ligament um  nucha?,  which  is  prolonged 
deep  into  the  oeek  to  be  attached  to  the  tips  of  the  spinous  processet 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  The  deep  cervical  fascia  is  firmly  attaches 
to  the  body  and  horns  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

Anteriorly,  between  the  edges  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscles, 
the  deep  cervical  fascia  covers  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  hyoid 
boncj  and  consists  of  two  layers,  the  anterior  of  which  is  attached 
(118) 
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f  f|C.  71-^Sectkin  thtuiiEh  (he  Neck.  Lev**)  of  Sixth  Cervk^il  Vcrtehn.to  Show  ArTiinjt^mirnJ 
€*t  th*  Deep  Cer%lc;»l  Fascli  (lndli.:itcii  tn  Rf^i),  ftP,  imnks  of  bMctitnl  plexus;  C,  cotnptrxus 
muiclc  ,  hj,  exxtntAi  jugutAr  vein;  BS,  a-vopli^Rtis  ;  L.^,  Itfvator  Antral)  sc.tputif  mwvcle:  OH^ 
oaic>-h>iitiJ  rouscte:  P.  pl.ityvm.t  muscU* ;  Pt',  prjevisarral  spntre;  /I*',  reirovJ»cernl  space:  S. 
A ',&plentU5.C4pH)»et  colli  muscle;  S.if,  scalenus. inrtcus muscle;  SC,  srtnisplnAhs  i:nlU  mu^^cle: 
51/^  5irmo  hynlJ  muscle:  5,Vf. -sc^Jenus  iih'JIus  mutclip:  S5.  *upra»temal  s^puce'.  Sr.  itcnio- 
T^  +        >L-lc  ;    Sr.M..  s(frno-m/i>l«.tld  muscle  ;  S).  iymp^ilfietlc  nerve  ;    TP,  »rapt'zlu!i  tnusrt* 

r>',  ihymid  irt-1'i^J ;  f'  VfMcbriit  nrtery  atii  vein;  *MN,  Ink'rn.tl  ju^-uljir  vvi 
-       _i  ^  ■1.4 >    und  pnetinioj^stTi,   ruM v.-  intlosed  In  a  m.i'vs  t»(  u...<i.  i  «tiinec(ivc  Tisiur 
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to  the  aBterior  and  the  posterior  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  sternmn.  Between  the  two  layers  there  ia  a 
space  known  as  the  supraBternal  space,  which  contains  some  fat, 
lymphatic  tissue,  and  a  venous  branch,  the  anterior  jugular,  that 
enters  the  external  jugular  beneath  the  attachment  of  the  stemo- 
tnastoid. 

The  suprasternal  space  extends  npward  almost  aa  far  as  the 
hyoid  bone  and  laterally  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  steroo- 
mastoid  muscle. 

A  gnppurative  process  in  this  space  is  pretty  effectively  shut  off 
from  the  deep  parts  of  the  neck  by  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep 
cervical  fascia. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  neck,  below  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
the  pharynx  and  cesophagns  and  the  larjTix  and  trachea  are  bound 
together  in  a  single  bundle  by  a  layer  of  fascia  that  completely  en- 
velops them;  the  thyroid  gland  is  also  included  within  this  sheath 
of  fascia  and  is  fixed  by  it  to  the  trachea.  Another  layer  of  fascia 
forms  a  sheath  for  the  muscles  that  are  contiguous  to  the  vertebral 
column:  anteriorly,  the  recti  and  longns  colli;  laterally^  the  scaleni, 
cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  the  levator  anguli  scapulae;  poste- 
riorly, the  splenius,  complexns,  etc. 

Above  the  hyoid  bone  the  deep  cervical  fascia  reaches  from  the 
body  of  the  Jaw-bone  to  the  hyoid  bone.  The  submaxillary  gland, 
finrrounded  by  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue,  is  lodged  in  the 
submaxillary  triaDgle,  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 

Connective-Tissue  Spaces  Beneath  the  Deep  Cebtioal 
Fascia.  PrcBvisceral  Space.—Hhis  space  corresponds  to  a  mass  of 
loose  connective  tissue  that  is  situated  in  front  of  the  trachea  and 
thyroid  gland  and  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  depressor 
muscles  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

If  an  opening  is  made  in  the  deep  fascia  and  a  probe  introdaced 
into  this  space,  it  may  be  readily  forced  down  into  the  mediastinum, 
and  a  collection  of  pus  in  this  space  may  readily  gravitate  along  the 
same  route  into  the  mediastinum  with  fatal  results. 

Eetrovisceral  Space. — This  is  the  recess  between  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus  in  front  and  the  vertebral  column  behind;  it  reaches 
from  the  base  of  the  skull  down  into  the  chest.  Pus  in  this  space 
may  readily  find  its  way  down  along  this  path  into  the  chest 

Vascular  Space. — Upon  either  side  of  the  pharynx  and  oesoph- 
agus and  the  larynx  and  trachea  the  carotid  artery  and  its  adjoining 
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structures  are  found.  These  structures,  beside  the  carotid  artery, 
consist  of  the  interual  jugular  vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve,  s}tii- 
pathetic  nerve,  and  loop  formed  by  the  descendens  and  coiumunicans 
noni.  These  structures  are  not  provided  with  a  distinct  sheath,  but 
are  lodged  in  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue,  which  may  be  traced 
all  the  way  down  into  the  thoracic  cavity. 

Suppuration  may  spread  along  the  course  of  these  structures, — 
for  example,  the  internal  jugular  vein,=-and  thus  invade  the  chest 
cavity. 

The  Back  of  the  Neck. — This  region  of  the  neck  corresponds  to 
the  cervical  portion  of  the  trapezius  muscle.  It  is  limited  above  by 
the  occipital  protuberance  and  superior  cur%^ed  line  of  the  occipital 
bone,  below  by  the  vertebra  prominens,  and  upon  the  sides  by  the 
edges  of  the  trapezius  muscle. 

The  skin  of  this  region  is  intimately  united  with  the  subcuta- 
neous connective  tissue,  which  is  very  dense  and  is  marked  by  hair- 
follicles  and  sebaceous  glands.  Inflammatory  processes  which  attack 
the  structures  of  the  skin  in  this  region  show  but  little  tendency 
to  spread  and  are  excessively  painful  (carbuncles). 

This  region  presents  two  longitudinal,  rounded  swellings — one 
on  either  side  of  the  middle  line — which  correspond  to  the  trapezius 
muscle.  Between  these,  in  the  middle  line,  is  a  depression  marked 
by  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrne.  The  spinous 
processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrre  are  short  and  not  distinctly  felt, 
except  the  lower  ones;  that  of  the  seventh,  the  vertebra  prominens, 
is  especially  prominent.  They  are  joined  together  by  a  dense,  liga- 
mentous band, — the  ligamentum  nuchse, — which  is  continued  upward 
as  far  as  the  external  occipital  protuberance.  The  cervical  portion 
of  the  vertebral  canal  is  roomy  and  contains  the  spinal  cord.  This 
part  of  the  vertebral  colimin  lies  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the 
surface,  and  is  well  protected  by  the  overlying  muscles. 

The  Side  of  the  Neck.— This  region  is  quadrilateral;  bounded 
above  by  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw-bone  and  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  Jaw  to  the  mastoid  process;  below,  by 
the  clavicle;  in  front,  by  the  middle  line  of  the  neck;  and,  behind, 
by  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius.  It  is  divided  into  two  tri- 
angles— an  anterior  and  a  posterior — by  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is  a  most  important  surgical  land- 
mark. It  is  attached  above  to  the  mastoid  process  and  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  occipital  bone;   below,  to  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle 
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and  the  upper  end  of  the  stenium.  Tliis  muscle  not  only  divides 
the  side  of  the  neck  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  triangle,  but, 
being  a  broad  muscle  itself,  covers  important  structures  not  seen  in 
either  of  the  triangles;  therefore  in  addition  to  the  triangles  one 
might  well  describe  a  stemo-mastoid  region. 

The  side  of  the  neck  is  covered  by  the  skin,  beneath  which  the 
subcutaneous  fat  and  superfidal  fascia  are  found,  and,  beneath  these, 
there  is  a  broad,  thin,  muscular  layer:  the  platysma.  This  muscle, 
which  is  spread  out  in  a  tliin  sheet,  extends  from  the  lower  border 
of  the  inferior  maxilla  downward  and  backward,  being  continued 
downward  beyond  the  clavicle,  where  it  is  blended  with  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  The  platysnia  is  inti- 
mately united  with  the  skin,  and  together  with  it  is  freely  movable 
upon  the  parts  which  lie  beneath  it  and  with  which  it  and  the  skin 
are  united  by  loose  connective  tissue.  It  will  be  obser^^ed  that  the 
platysma  does  not  cover  the  anterior  portion  of  the  neck  in  the 
lar)Tigeal  and  tracheal  regions. 

Beneath  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  platysma — 4.e.^  between 
these  and  the  deep  cervical  fascia — are  found  the  external  and  ante- 
rior jugular  veins  together  with  some  nervous  branches  which  are 
derived  from  the  cervical  plexns  and  from  the  facial. 

The  Extehxal  Jugulae  Veix^  during  efforts  of  straining  and 
in  conditions  of  obstructed  venous  return,  may  become  distended 
and  sufficiently  prominent  to  be  recognized  beneath  the  skin.  This 
vessel  is  formed  above,  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  by  the  junclinn 
of  the  posterior  auricular  vein  and  the  posterior  branch  of  the  tem- 
poro-maxillary  vein;  it  passes  straight  down  the  side  of  the  neck, 
crossing  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior 
Ijorder,  and,  below,  pierces  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  just  above  the 
elavicle  and  behind  the  attachment  of  the  sterno-mastoid  to  this 
,  bone,  to  empty  into  the  subclavian.  Alter  it  pierces  the  deep  cervical 
fascia  and  before  it  terminates  in  the  subclavian,  which  it  does  just 
external  to  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  it  receives  the  supra- 
,  scapular,  transverse  cervical,  and  anterior  jugular  veins. 

The  Aptterior  Jugular  Vein. — This  is  formed  in  the  hyoid 
region  by  the  junction  of  several  veins  from  the  upper  anterior  part 
of  the  neck,  and  passes  downward,  anterior  to  the  edge  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle,  between  the  superficial  fascia  and  platysma  and  the 
deep  cerrical  fascia;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  it  pierces  the 
interior  layer  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  in  front  of  the  sterno* 
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mastoid  and  then  passes  backward,  beneath  this  muscle,  through 
the  suprasternal  space,  to  join  the  external  jugular  just  before  thia 
vessel  enters  the  Bubclavian.  The  external  and  anterior  jugular 
veins  are  often  cut  in  making  incisions  in  the  neck,  but  may  be 
readily  clamped  and  ligated  or  they  may  be  recognized  and  ligated 
before  they  are  cut. 

The  Nerves  that  are  found  in  this  part  of  the  neck  beneath 
the  superficial  fascia  and  platysma  are  some  superficial  ascending 
and  descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  and  descending 
branches  from  the  facial;  these,  however,  are  of  no  special  surgical 
importance. 

The  Anterior  Triakole. — The  base  of  this  triangle  is  above, 
and  corresponds  to  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  its  angle  to  the  mastoid  process.  Its  apex  is  below  at 
the  stemo-claviciilar  articulation;  its  posterior  border  is  formed  by 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  steroo-mastoid  muscle,  and  its  anterior 
boundary  is  indicated  by  the  middle  line  of  the  neck. 

The  anterior  triangle  is  subdivided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
triangle  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid;  this  is  a  thin,  double- 
bellied  muscle  that  swings  obliquely  across  the  side  of  the  neck, 
being  attached  above  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  below  and  behind  to  the 
upper  border  of  the  scapula.  The  lower  triangle  is  called  the  in- 
ferior carotid^  and  the  upper,  the  superior  carotid  triangle.  The 
anterior  triangle  presents,  in  its  upper  part,  a  third  triangular  space: 
the  submaxillary  triangle. 

The  Posterior  TRIAXOLE.^-This  is  the  reverse  of  the  anterior 
triangle.  Its  apex  is  above  at  the  mastoid  process;  its  base,  below, 
is  formed  by  the  clavicle;  its  anterior  border  corresponds  to  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  its  posterior  border 
to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  trapezius.  The  posterior  triangle  is  sub- 
divided by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  orao-hyoid  into  two:  an  upper 
or  occipital  triangle,  and  a  lower  or  subclavian  triangle.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  these  triangles  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  a  little  upward,  as  it  usually  lies  pretty  near 
the  clavicle,  being  fixed  in  this  position,  to  the  first  rib,  by  a  slip 
of  the  deep  cervical  fascia. 

Since  the  stemo-mastoid,  as  already  mentioned,  is  not  a  line, 
but  a  muscle  of  considerable  breadth  and  covers  structures  of  im- 
portance, one  might  describe,  besides  these  triangular  spaces  lying 
in  front  of  and  behind  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  a  "feterno-mastoi«r' 
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gion,  and  we  will  proceed  to  do  this  at  once  and  thus  dispose  of 
it,  and  then  consider  the  triangles  mote  in  detail 

The  Sterxo-mastoid  Region. — ^The  sterno-maatoid  region  is 
covered  by  the  skin  and  fat  (superficial  fascia)  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  platysma.  After  removing  these  layers  we  come  down 
upon  the  surface  of  the  muscle  covered  by  the  deep  portion  of  the 
superficial  cervical  fascia.  The  fibers  of  the  muscle  have  an  oblique 
direction  from  above  downward  and  forward,  and  it  is  crossed  from 
above  downward  by  the  external  jugular  vein. 

To  examine  the  structures  that  lie  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid, 
"we  may  divide  the  muscle  through  its  middle  and  reflect  either  end. 
Then,  after  cutting  through  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  there  are  ex- 
posed the  deep  muRies  which  lie  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid  and 
which  are  connected  with  the  vertebral  column,  the  longus  colli, 
scalenii  levator  anguli  scapulae,  etc.,  the  cervical  plexus  of  nerves, 
the  carotid  vessels,  internal  jugular  vein,  etc.,  and  numerous  lym- 
phatic glands. 

The  Inferioh  Carotid  Triangle, — This  triangle  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  above  and  behind  by  the 
anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hjoid,  below  and  behind  by  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid. 

This  triangle  contains  the  larynx,  trachea,  thyroid  gland,  and 
cpsophagus.  These  structures  are  partly  covered  over  and  concealed 
by  the  sterno-hyoid,  sterno-thyroid,  and  thyro-hyoid^  muscles. 

The  (Esophagus,  which  projects  well  beyond  the  left  border  of 
the  trachea,  is  more  accessible  in  the  left  triangle  than  in  the  right. 
Ascending  in  the  recess  between  the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus  is 
the  recurrent  lar}'ngeal  nerve;  this  nerve  enters  the  larynx  between 
the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  behind  the  articulation  of  these 
two  cartilages.  Lying  to  the  outer  side  of  these  structures  (larynx, 
trachea,  and  cesophagus)  are  the  common  carotid  artery,  with  the 
internal  jugular  vein  upon  its  outer  aide,  and  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  between  them,  but  on  a  plane  posterior.  The  middle  thyroid 
vein  passes  outward  across  this  space  to  enter  the  internal  jugular 
lein,  passing  across  the  front  of  the  common  carotid  artery  to  reach 
its  destination. 

In  this  triangle  the  common  carotid  artery  and  the  internal 
jngular  vein  lie  beneath  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
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Fig.  75,— Side  of  Neck  to  Show  Trlnngles,  DA»  anterior  belly  of  tlie 
digastric;  Dl*,  poflterlor  Iwlly  of  the  dE gastric:  EJ,  external  jugular  vein; 
F,  fncfal  veto;  IJG.  hyo-gloHsuB  muscle;  HY,  bypogloasial  oerv*;  IJ,  latent&l 
Jugular  vein;  MB,  mylo-hyold  muscle;  OH  A,  anterior  belly  of  the  omo< 
hyold;  OHP,  posterior  bi'lly  of  th*  omo-hyoid:  PA,  posst-aurlculnr  vpin;  P/, 
posterior  jugular  vein;  ttA.  scalenus  anttcus  muscle;  8C,  subclaviati  artery^ 
8.T¥»  ilerno- thyroid  tnuscle;  T,  tetnporal  vein. 
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muscle,  which  is  the  guide  to  them  and  which  must  be  drawn  out- 
ward (backward)  in  order  to  expose  them.  Lying  still  deeper  in  this 
part  of  the  neck«  beneath  the  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular 
vein,  are  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  which  passes  inward  and  upward 
behind  these  Tcssels  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  gland« 
and  the  Tertebral  artery,  which  enters  the  foramen  in  the  root  of 
the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  The  sympa- 
thetic nerve  is  also  found  deep  in  this  space  behind  the  carotid 
vessels,  resting  upon  the  muscles  which  cover  the  front  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  and  in  this  situation  it  presents  its  middle  cervical 
ganglion. 

The  Superior  Carotid  Triangle.  —  This  space  is  bounded 
behind  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  above  and  in 
front  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the  stylo-hyoid,  and 
below  and  in  front  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid.  The 
floor  of  this  space  is  formed  by  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  phar- 
ynx and  the  thyro-hyoid  and  a  part  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscles.  It 
contains  the  upper  part  of  the  common  carotid  artery  and  its  bifur- 
cation into  the  internal  and  external  carotids,  which  division  occurs 
upon  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The 
internal  jugular  vein  lies  in  close  contact  with  the  outer  side  of  the 
common  carotid  artery  and  its  continuation,  the  internal  carotid; 
and  the  pneumogastric  nerve  still  holds  its  place  between  the  artery 
and  vein,  but  on  a  plane  posterior  to  both. 

The  vessels  in  this  triangle  are  superficial,  not  being  covered 
by  the  anterior  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  but  lying  anterior  to  it. 
The  edge  of  the  muscle  is  here  also  the  guide  to  the  vessels.  A 
chain  of  lymphatic  nodes  is  located  along  the  front  border  of  the 
Bterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  some  of  them  are  in  ver}'  close  proximity 
to  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

In  this  triangle,  the  external  carotid,  as  it  ascends  to  a  point 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  describes  a  slight  curve  with  the  con- 
vexity forward,  and  lies  rather  beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  and  upon  a  plane  anterior  to  the  internal 
carotid,  giving  off  several  important  branches:  among  them  the 
superior  thyroid,  which  passes  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid 
gland;  the  lingual,  which  passes  fom-ard  beneath  the  hyo-glossus 
muscle  to  supply  the  tongue;  and  the  facial,  which  passes  upward 
and  outward  over  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw.  The  occipital  and 
the  posterior  auricular  are  derived  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
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external  carotid  artery  and  ascend  in  a  direction  upward  and  back- 
ward. 

The  hypogloseal  nerve  arches  forward  across  the  external  carotid 
artery  upon  a  level  with  the  origin  of  the  occipital  artery. 

In  this  space  the  facial  vein  is  joined  by  a  large  branch  from 
the  terapoTO-niaxillary,  and  then  passes  downward  and  outward 
across  the  extenial  carotid  and  internal  carotid  arteries  to  enter  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  This  vein  is  often  cut  during  extirpation  of 
glands  in  this  triangle  and  gives  rise  to  a  copious  hemorrhage,  which 
is  readily  controlled  by  pressure  with  the  finger  in  the  wound  and 
artery  forceps.  It  may  often  be  recognized  and  tied  double  before  it 
is  cut. 

The  Submaxillary  Thianole, — The  submaxillary  triangle  is 
bounded  above  by  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process, 
below  and  in  front  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle,  and 
below  and  behind  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  the 
stylO'hyoid  muscle.  The  apex  of  the  triangle  corresponds  to  the 
attachment  of  these  muscles  to  the  hyoid  bone.  When  the  coverings 
of  this  triangle^consisting  of  the  skin,  subcutaneous  fat,  platysraa, 
and  deep  fascia— are  reflected,  we  find  it  fairly  well  occupied  by  the 
submaxillary  gland,  which  rests  in  a  bed  of  loose  connective  tissue, 
and  various  lymph-nodes.  The  back  part  of  this  triangle  is  crossed 
by  the  facial  artery,  which  passes  upward  and  forward  over  the  upper 
border  of  the  submaxillary  gland  to  reach  the  lower  border  of  the 
jaw,  over  which  it  curves  on  to  the  side  of  the  face,  grooving  the 
bone  just  in  front  of  the  attachment  of  the  masseter  muscle.  The 
facial  vein,  which  lies  superficial  to  the  facial  artery,  after  receiving 
the  submental  vein,  also  crosses  the  posterior  part  of  the  submaxil- 
lary triangle,  passing  downward  and  backward  across  (superficial  to) 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and,  after 
uniting  with  a  large  branch  from  the  temporo-maxillary  vein  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  enters  the  internal 
jugular. 

After  the  submaxillary  gland  has  been  raised  out  of  its  bed,  its 
duct,  Wharton's,  may  be  seen  passing  forward  beneath  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  to  open  anteriorly  in  the  floor  of  the 
mouth.  The  gland  may  be  isolated  and  cut  away  from  its  duct,  and 
then  the  floor  of  the  triangle  is  exposed  to  view.  The  floor  of  the 
triangle  is  formed,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle. 
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whose  fibers  have  an  oblique  direction,  and  the  hyo-glossns,  which 
lies  upon  a  deeper  plane  than  the  mylo-hyaid  and  forms  the  posterior 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  triangle;  the  fibers  of  the  hyo-glossus  muscle 
run  straight  up  and  down  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  tongue.  The  lingual  artery  lies  beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle. 
The  submental  branch  of  the  facial  artery  passes  forward  parallel 
with  and  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  jaw,  resting 
upon  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  may  be  seen 
passing  forw  ard,  entering  the  submaxillary  triangle  from  beneath  the 
posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscle.  In  the  triangle  this  nerve 
rests  upon  the  hyo-glossus  muscle,  disappearing  anteriorly  beneath 
the  posterior  border  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  Accompanying  the 
hypoglossal  nerve  is  the  lingual  vein,  which  passes  backward  and 
enters  the  facial. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  forms  the  base  of  a  second  smaller  tri- 
angle, which  corresponds  to  the  apex  of  the  submaxillary  triangle 
and  w^hich  is  called  the  lingual  triangle. 

The  Likoual  Triangle. — The  base  of  the  lingual  triangle, 
which  is  above,  is  formed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve;  its  borders, 
anterior  and  posterior,  by  the  respective  bellies  of  the  digastric. 
The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  located  below  where  this  muscle  is  at- 
tached to  the  hyoid  bone.  The  floor  of  the  triangle  is  formed  by 
the  fibers  of  the  hyo-gloesus  muscle.  Directly  beneath  this  muscle, 
in  the  space  marked  out  as  the  lingual  triangle,  the  lingual  artery 
is  located,  and  in  this  situation  it  is  very  readily  found  and  ligated. 
The  hyo-glosfius  muscle  is  picked  up  with  mouse-tooth  forceps  and 
snipped  through,  when  the  lingual  artery  comes  into  plain  view  and 
may  be  easily  surrounded  with  a  ligature  in  a  carrier. 

The  Occipital  Triangle. — This  space  is  bounded  in  front  by 
the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  behind  by  the  anterior 
border  of  the  trapezius,  and  below  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  omo- 
hyoid. This  triangle  is  of  but  little  surgical  importance.  It  is  cov- 
ered by  the  skin^  superficial  fascia  (fat),  by  the  platysma  in  part, 
and  by  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  Beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia 
there  is  a  mass  of  loose  fat.  L}ing  upon  the  deep  fascia  (superficial 
to  it)  is  the  posterior  jugular  vein,  which,  below,  at  the  posterior 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  joins  the  external  jugular.  A 
chain  of  lymphatic  nodes,  which  lie  along  the  posterior  border  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  in  this  triangle,  are  frequently  diseased  and  re- 
quire removal.     The  space  is  crossed  by  the  superficial  descending 
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branches  of  tlie  cerrical  plexus.  The  spinal  accessory  nerve  emerges 
from  the  posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  at  the  junction  of 
its  upper  and  middle  thirds,  and  passes  obliquely  downward  and 
backward  across  this  space,  beneath  the  deep ,  cerTical  fascia,  and 
disappears  under  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius  muscle^  which 
it  supplies*  The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed,  from  above  downward, 
by  the  splenius,  tlie  levator  anguli  scapulae,  and  the  middle  and  ^ 
posterior  scaleni.  f 

The  Subclavian  Triangle. — This  triangle  corresponds  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  posterior  triangle.  It  is  covered  by  the  skin,  fat, 
and  superficial  fascia,  the  platysma,  and  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  is 
crossed  by  the  superficial  descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus. 
In  the  front  part  of  this  space,  just  behind  the  posterior  border  of 
the  ateTBo-mastoid  miiselej  the  external  jugular  vein  pierces  the  deep 
cervical  fascia.  After  the  integument,  etc.,  including  the  deep  cer- 
vical fascia,  have  been  incised,  the  boundaries  of  the  subclavian  tri- 
angle may  be  sought  for.  These  are,  below,  the  clavicle;  in  front,  the 
posterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle;  and,  above,  the  poste- 
rior belly  of  the  omo-hyoid;  this  latter  muscle  lies  low  in  the  neck, 
close  to  the  clavicle,  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  triangle  it  may 
be  necessary  to  draw  it  somewhat  upward. 

Crossing  the  space  from  without  inward,  just  above  the  clavicle, 
are  the  transversalis  colli  and  suprascapular  veins;  these  form  a 
plexus  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  terminate  in  the  ex- 
ternal jugular;  the  external  jugular  vein  enters  the  subclavian 
just  external  to  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  antieus.  The  external 
jugular  vein,  after  piercing  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  immedi- 
ately before  it  terminates  in  the  subclavian,  also,  as  a  rule,  receives 
the  anterior  jugular  vein.  This  latter  drains  the  front  of  the  neck, 
originating  above  in  the  hyoid  and  suprahyoid  regions.  In  the 
subclavian  triangle  there  is  also  found  (beneath  the  deep  cervical 
fascia)  a  mass  of  lymphatic  nodes,  fat,  and  loose  connective  tissue 
which  communicates  with  the  lymphatics  of  ihe  breast  and  axilla 
and  which  may  become  involved  in  disease  of  the  breast.  The  floor 
of  the  subclavian  triangle  is  formed  by  the  scalenus  antieus  and 
scalenus  medius  muscles.  In  order  to  expose  the  scalenus  antieus 
muscle,  the  sterno-mastoid,  which  conceals  it,  must  be  drawn  forward 
(inward).  When  the  scalenus  antieus  is  thus  exposed  the  phrenic 
nerve  may  be  seen  passing  obliquely  downward  and  inward  across 
its  anterior  surface,  descending  into  the  chest  across  the  front  of 
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the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery.  Beneath  the  venona  plexus 
aboYe  mentioned^  and  lying  close  upon  the  muscles  that  form  the 
floor  of  the  triangle,  are  the  transversalis  colli  and  suprascapular 
arteries:  branches  from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian.  Emerging 
from  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and  the  scalenua  medius  and 
passing  obliquely  downward  and  outward  are  the  three  cords  of  the 
brachial  plexus.  They  disappear  beneath  the  clavicle  into  the  axil- 
lary space.  The  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  is  found  below 
the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  deep  in  the  subclavian  triangle, 
below  the  level  of  the  clavicle,  resting  in  the  groove  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  first  rib,  external  to  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of 
the  scalenus  anticus*  The  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus  is  the 
guide  to  the  artery,  and  is  readily  recognized  in  the  inner  or  forward 
part  of  the  subclavian  triangle  as  a  tense  cord  and  may  be  followed 
downward  with  the  finger  as  far  as  its  attachment  to  the  first  rib. 
The  subclavian  vein  lies  some  distance  away  from  the  artery  in  front 
of,  and  internal  to  it,  the  artery  and  vein  being  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus. 

As  the  subclavian  artery  emerges  from  the  chest  it  arches  out- 
ward and  forward  to  reach  the  first  rib.  That  portion  of  the  sub- 
clavian which  lies  behind  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus  is  the 
second  part  of  the  artery;  the  part  which  lies  to  the  inner  side  of 
this  tendon  is  the  first  part;  and  that  which  lies  external  to  the 
tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  resting  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  first  rib,  is  the  third  part  of  the  artery:  the  part  that  is  usually 
ligated.  The  second  and  first  parts  of  the  subclavian  artery,  the  parts 
behind  and  internal  to  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  are  in 
direct  relation  with  the  dome  of  the  pleura  and  the  apex  of  the 
lung,  which  projects  upward  into  the  root  of  the  neck,  beneath  the 
sealeni  muscles,  for  a  distance  of  3  to  3  V^  cm.  above  the  level  of 
the  clavicle.  In  tying  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  one 
should  not  mistake  for  it  one  of  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus, 
which  lie  above.  The  artery  is  deep,  and  rests  directly  upon  the  first 
rib.  The  subclavian  vein  is  pretty  well  separated  from  the  artery, 
lying  in  front  of  and  internal  to  it  and  upon  a  rather  lower  level 
than  the  artery.  By  drawing  the  shoulder  down  we  depress  the 
clavicle,  and  may  thus  make  the  artery  more  accessible. 

The  Front  of  the  Keck. — This  part  of  the  neck  may  be  divided 
into  the  suprahyoid  region,  the  part  above  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the 
infrahyoid  region,  the  part  below  the  hyoid  bone.    The  infrahyoid 
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region  presents  for  consideration  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  thyroid 
gland,  and  the  cesophaguSj  which  lies  behind  these. 

The  Hyoid  Boxe. — This  is  a  horseshoe-  or  U-  shaped  bone, 
with  a  body  and  two  lateral  horns,  which  are  prolonged  backward, 
one  on  either  side,  and  two  lesser  horns,  directed  upward. 

In  the  natural  position  of  the  head  the  hyoid  bone  is  on  a  level 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  and  is  not  dis- 
tinctly recognized  until  the  head  is  thrown  back*  It  is  not  station- 
an%  but  may  be  said  to  be  about  opposite  the  fourth  cervical  ver* 
tebra.  To  it  are  attached  numerous  muscles,  coming  from  different 
directions.  To  the  upper  surface  of  its  body  is  attached  the  base  or 
root  of  the  tongue;  from  its  lower  border  is  suspended  the  larynx. 
The  epiglottis  is  placed  behind  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  is  attached 
to  its  posterior  surface.  To  the  upper  surface  of  its  lateral  horn 
IB  attached  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  and  it  thus  serves 
to  support  the  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  provide  a  fixed  point  for 
the  action  of  the  muscles  in  deglutition. 

SuFBAHYOiD  Reoion. — This  is  the  space  between  the  hjoid  bone 
and  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw.  This  region  is  covered  with  skin, 
superficial  fascia  (fat),  platysmti,  and  deep  fascia;  the  deep  fascia  is 
attached  to  the  body  and  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Beneath  the 
platysma,  betw^een  it  and  the  deep  fascia,  are  several  venous  branches 
which  go  to  form  the  anterior  jugular.  Upon  removal  of  the  deep 
fascia  a  triangular  space  is  exposed:  the  submental  triangle.  The 
apex  of  this  triangle  corresponds  to  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw^ 
its  sides  to  the  anterior  belly  of  either  digastric,  and  its  base  to  the 
hyoid  bone.  Its  floor  consists  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  with  its 
raph^  in  the  middle  line.  This  space  contains,  beneath  the  deep 
fascia,  several  lymphatic  nodes,  which  are  occasionally  the  seat  of 
disease  and  may  demand  extirpation.  Beneath  the  mylo-hyoid,  upon 
either  side,  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  sublingual  glands  are 
lodged.  The  floor  of  this  space  is,  at  times,  cut  through  in  opera- 
tions upon  the  lower  jaw  and  in  order  to  reach  the  tongue. 

Infrahyoid  Eegiox, — This  is  the  region  helow  the  hyoid  bone. 
The  skin  is  hut  loosely  attached  to  the  underlying  structures;  be- 
neath the  skin  are  fat  and  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  The  platysma 
is  not  met  with  in  this  part  of  the  neck.  Below  the  hyoid  bone  may 
be  felt  the  thyroid  cartilage,  that  of  either  side  uniting  in  the  middle 
line  to  form  the  prominence  "Adam's  apple,"  The  Adam's  apple 
is  not  prominent  in  the  female  or  child,  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  good 
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largieal  guide.  Below  the  thyroid  the  cricoid  cartilage  may  be  felt. 
This  is  located  opposite  the  eixth  cervical  vertebra,  and  marks  the 
point  where  the   omo^hyoid  muBcle   crosses  the  common  carotid 


Fig.  76,— FroQt  of  the  Neck.  €0,  ericotd  eartllate;  DA,  anterior  b^lly  of 
tflgAAtrle;  B,  hyoid  bone;  US,  mylo-hyold  nauscje;  SH,  atcrno-hyoid  tntiscle; 
A.7T,  flterQo-thyroid  muscle:  TO,  thyroid  cartilage;  TR^  traobea;  TY*Qt 
ktJiinua  of  thyroid  gland. 
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artery.  The  cricoid  is  a  ring  of  cartilage  which  is  rather  narrow 
anteriorly,  but  of  considerable  breadth  posteriorly;  it  is  always 
very  readily  felt,  and  is  therefore  a  good  guide.  From  the  cricoid 
down  to  the  upper  border  of  the  sterouin  the  space  is  occupied 
by  the  trachea.  Above,  at  its  coramenceraent  at  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage, the  trachea  is  quite  superficial,  lying  just  beneath  the  integu- 
ment; but  lower  down  it  gets  to  lie  deeper,  farther  away  from 
the  surface,  and  is  less  accessible.  Just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage^ 
the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  lies  transversely  across  the  frontB 
of  the  trachea,  each  lobe  of  the  gland  extending  outward  and  upward 
beneath  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  reaching  up- 
ward upon  the  side  of  the  th}Toid  cartilage  and  getting  into  close 
proximity  to  the  common  carotid  artery  and  its  adjoining  strnctures. 
Between  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
there  is  usually  a  space  about  one-half  inch  wide.  On  either  side 
of  the  middle  line,  passing  from  the  hyoid  bone  and  thyroid  carti- 
lage down  to  the  sternum,  are  two  long,  flat,  ribbon-like  muscles, 
one  superimposed  upon  the  other:  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid. The  sterno-thyroid  lies  beneath  the  sterno-hyoid,  being 
partly  concealed  by  the  latter.  The  sterno-thyroid  is  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  does  not  reach  the  hyoid  bone, 
hut  is  continuous  with  the  short  thy ro-h  void  muscle,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  byoid  bone.  The  attachments  of  these  muscles  are 
indicated  by  their  names.  The  inner  edges  of  these  muscles  do  not 
meet  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  but  are  connected  with  each 
other  through  the  intervening  deep  cervical  fascia.  They  partly 
cover  the  trachea  and  sides  of  the  larynx  and  the  lateral  lobes  of 
the  thyroid  gland.  Between  the  edges  of  the  muscles,  in  the  middle 
line,  from  above  downward,  and  covered  only  by  the  interposed  deep 
fascia,  are  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  the  isthmus  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  and  the  trachea. 

Between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  there  is  a  space  which  is  filled  in  by  the  thyro-hyoid  mem- 
brane. This  membrane  is  pierced  on  either  side  by  the  superior 
laryngeal  vessels  and  the  internal  laryngeal  branches  of  the  supe- 
rior laryngeal  nerve.  This  membrane  may  be  cut  in  attempts  at fl 
suicide:  cut  throat.  Between  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage and  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  there  is  also  a  space  which 
is  filled  in  by  a  membrane:  the  crico-thyroid.  This  may  also  be 
divided  in  cut  throat.    Above  the  hyoid  bone,  running  transversely 
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iBward  and  anastomosing  with  the  branch  of  the  opposite  side,  is 
th«  hyoid  branch  of  the  lingual  artery.  Below  the  hyoid  bone  there 
18  a  similar  transyerse  branch,  the  hyoid,  which  is  derived  from  the 
superior  thyroid  and  which  passes  likewise  inw^ard,  anastomosing 
aerofes  the  middle  line  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  A  third 
transverse  branch  passes  inward,  above  the  cricoid  cartilage,  upon 
the  membrane  between  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage 
and  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  This  ib  the  crico-thyroid 
branch  of  the  superior  thyroid  artery.  It  also  anastomoses  with  its 
fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  Below  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage 
no  arterial  branches  cross  the  middle  line  except  through  the  i^^th- 
iDUS  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  oesophagus  lies  behind  the  trachea,  closely  applied  to  its 
posterior  wall,  and  when  empty  is  flattened  out  against  the  vertebra?. 
It  projects  a  considerable  distance  to  the  left  of  the  trachea,  and 
is  therefore  easier  to  reach  through  an  incision  upon  the  left  side 
of  the  neck  than  upon  the  right.  Above,  the  (esophagus  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  pharynx,  into  the  commencement  of  which  the 
larynx  opens,  tlie  orifice  of  the  larynx  being  protected  by  the  over- 
hanging epiglottis,  which  is  situated  below  and  behind  the  root  of 
the  tongue.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx,  which  is  formed  by 
the  broad  posterior  portion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  is  in  close  rela- 
tion with  the  front  wall  of  the  pharynx.  Only  a  thin  layer  of  con- 
nective tissue  intervenes  between  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
which  consists  merely  of  a  layer  of  mucous  membrane,  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  larynx,  which  is  made  up  chiefly  of  the  broad 
posterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  When  the  pharynx  is  empty 
it  is  flattened  out  against  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  larynx,  under 
these  circumstances,  also  lies  close  to  the  vertebral  column. 

From  the  cricoid  cartilage  down,  the  oesophagus  and  trachea, 
although  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  form  two  distinct  tubes, 
which  may  be  readily  separated,  one  from  the  other.  The  posterior 
wall  of  the  trachea,  which  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  oesophagus, 
is  devoid  of  cartilaginous  bands,  and  therefore  a  foreign  body,  lodged 
in  the  oesophagus,  might  press  upon  this  contiguous,  non-c:irti- 
laginous  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  trachea  and  cause  symptoms  of 
ttrangulatinn.  In  the  recess  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus, 
on  either  side,  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  ascends  to  enter  the 
lower  back  part  of  the  larynx  behind  the  articulation  which  exists 
between  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages. 
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The  Laeyngeal  Region  is  covered  in  front  by  skin  and  deep 
fascia,  but  laterally  by  the  muscles,  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid and  thyrO'hyoid,  and  by  the  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  interior  of  the  larynx  may  be  examined  after  splitting  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  taking  care  to  make  this  section  in  the  midle  line, 
between  the  anterior  attachments  of  the  vocal  cords.    The  true  and  J 
false  vocal  cords  are  then  exposed  to  view.    The  true  cords  are  the  V 
lower,  and  are  attached  anteriorly,  upon  either  side  of  the  middle 
line,  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  midway  between  the  lowest  part  of  the 
incisura  in  its  upper  border  and  the  lower  border;    posteriorly  the 
true  vocal  cords  are  attached  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  rest,™ 
swivel-like,  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

The  false  vocal  cords  are  the  loose  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
which  are  situated  above  the  true  cords,  inclosing  much  loose  con- 
nective tissue;  these  may  readily  become  oedematous — oedema  glottis 
— and  act  as  a  dangerous  obstruction  to  respiration. 

The  Thyroid  Gland. — The  isthmus  is  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  thyroid  gland.  It  joins  the  two  lobes  of  the  gland  across  the 
middle  line,  resting  transversely  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea. 
At  times  there  projects  from  the  upper  border  of  the  isthmus  a 
process  of  glandular  tissue,  which  is  located  in  front  of  the  larynx 
and  which  may  be  encountered  in  operations  in  this  locality.  The 
thyroid  gland  is  fixed  to  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  by  bands 
of  connective  tissue.  These  bands  connect  the  isthmus  of  the  gland 
to  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  lateral  lobes,  adjacent  to  the  isthmus, 
to  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  necessary  to  divide  those 
bands  that  connect  the  isthmus  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  before  the 
isthmus  can  be  dislocated  downward  in  order  to  expose  the  upper 
rings  of  the  trachea  in  performing  the  operation  of  high  trache-B 
otomy.  The  tw^o  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland,  one  on  each  side,  are 
prolonged  backward  and  upward  upon  the  sides  of  the  trachea  and 
larynx,  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  oesophagus  and  thus  getting  into 
close  relationship  with  the  common  carotid  artery  and  its  adjacent 
structures.  As  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  of  each  side  ascends 
between  tlie  trachea  and  oesophagus  to  enter  the  lower,  posterior  part 
of  the  lar)Tix  it  lies  beneath  the  corresponding  lateral  lobe  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  The  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  lies  just  beneath  the  skin 
and  deep  fascia,  whereas  the  lateral  lobes  extend  upward  and  back- 
ward underneath  the  sterno-hyoid  and  stenio-thyroid  muscles. 

On  account  of  the  intimate  relationship  that  exists  betw^een  the 
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thyroid  gland  and  the  trachea,  tumors  involving  the  gland  may 
press  upon  the  trachea  and  push  it  to  one  side;  so  that  if  trache- 
otomy becomes  necessary  in  these  cases  it  may  be  difficult  to  locate 
the  trachea.  When  the  thyroid  is  enlarged  by  tnmorSj  etc.,  it  may 
be  seen  to  riee  and  fall  with  the  larynx  in  movements  of  swallowing. 
The  thyroid  is  supplied  by  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries 
of  each  side,  and  drained  by  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  thy- 
roid veins.  At  times  an  arterial  branch  from  the  transveree  portion 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  ascends  upon  the  front  of  the  trachea  to 
reach  the  lower  part  of  the  gland:   the  arteria  thyroid ea  ima. 

The  Suprasterxal  Eegiok  is  the  space  in  the  lower  front  part 
of  the  neck  above  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum  and  limited  on 
^^  either  side  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid.    The  aur- 
^Hbce  shows  a  depression  here  known  as  the  suprasternal  fossa^  or 
^Hl&sea  jugnlaris.    This  region  is  covered  by  the  skin,  beneath  which 
^piea  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which  splits  into  two  layers,  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior;  these  layers  are  attached  below  to  the  anterior  and 
posterior  edges  of  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  inclosing  a  space 
— the  suprasternal — between  them  which  is  occupied  by  some  con- 
nective  tiasue   and   lymphatic   glands.      A   communicating   venous 
branch  which  connects  the  anterior  jugulars  of  either  side  is  also 
inclnded  between  these  two  layers.    The  suprasternal  space  is  shut 
off  from  the  mediastinum  by  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  cervical 
L       fascia,  and  pus  in  this  space  is  thus  hindered  from  breaking  into  the 
P      mediastinum  and  is  more  apt  to  open  externally  through  the  skin. 
Beneath  the  deep  fascia  lies  the  trachea,  its  anterior  surface  being 
if       readily  accessible  for  operation.     This  part  of  the  trachea  may  be 
P      lengthened   by  throwing   the  head   back:    partly   by  drawing   the 
trachea  out  of  the  chest  and  partly  by  stretching  it. 

If  the  trachea  is  incised  transversely  the  wound  gapes,  and,  if 

completely  severed,  it  retracts  into  the  chest  to  such  an  extent  that 

it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  reunite  it.    At  times  the  arteria 

^H  Ihyroidea  ima  ascends  in  front  of  this  lower  part  of  the  trachea  and 

^Hmight  complicate  an  operation  upon  this  part  of  the  tube. 

^H        Descending  obliquely  downward  and  outward,  from  the  lower 

^^part  of  the  thyroid  gland,  are  the  inferior  thyroid  veins.     These 

enter  the  right  and  left  innominate  veins  or  both  may  enter  the  left 

innominate,  within  the  chest,  behind  the  first  piece  of  the  sternum. 

The  inferior  thyroid  veins  are  large  and  lie  one  on  either  side  of 

L      *i*e  middle  line.    As  they  descend  they  get  farther  away  from  the 
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middle  Une,  so  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the 
operation  of  low  tracheotomy  if  the  incision  is  kept  strictly  in  the 
median  line. 

The  Blood-Tessels  of  the  Heck.  The  CoiCMON  Cabotid  Aktery. 
— This  vessel  ascends  in  the  neck  from  behind  the  sterno-clavicular 
articulation  to  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
where  it  divides  into  the  external  and  internal  carotid.  The  course 
of  the  artery  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  stemo-clavicular 
articulation  to  a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the 
mastoid  process.  The  muscular  guide  to  the  artery  is  the  anterior 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid.  I 

The  common  carotid  is  crossed  about  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle;  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
artery  lies  in  the  inferior  carotid  triangle  and  the  upper  part  in  I 
the  superior  carotid  triangle.  The  artery  is  more  accessible  for 
ligation  in  the  upper  triangle.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
below  the  omo-hyoid,  the  artery  lies  beneath  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
stemo-mastoid,  %vhereas  above,  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  it 
does  not  lie  beneath  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  but  rather  in 
front  of  it,  and  is  here  quite  superficial,  being  covered  only  by  the 
integument,  platysma,  and  deep  cervical  fascia.  Opposite  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  comes  into  close 
relation  with  the  artery,  the  latter  grooving  the  gland.  In  its  course 
up  the  neck  the  artery  is  accompanied  by  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
which  lies  close  upon  its  outer  side,  and  by  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
which  lies  between  the  vein  and  the  artery,  but  on  a  plane  posterior 
to  both.  These  structures  are  lodged  in  a  loose,  connective-tissue 
bed,  which  is  continuous  below  with  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
mediastinum. 

Upon  the  front  of  the  artery,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  the  descendens  and  communicans  noni  form  a  loop 
from  which  some  branches  are  given  off  to  supply  the  depressor  mus-  ■ 
cles  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Posteriorly  the  artery  rests  upon  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae  and  the  attachments 
of  the  vertebral  muscles.  The  S3rmpathetic  nerve  lies  behind  the  ■ 
artery  and  is  united  rather  closely  to  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pre- 
vertebral muscles.  Below,  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery,  which  arises  from  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian, curves  inward,  behind  the  carotid,  etc.,  to  reach  the  lower 
part  of  the  thyroid  gland.    To  the  inner  side  of  the  artery  are  the 
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trachea  and  cesopLagus,  and,  higher  up,  the  larynx  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  pharyiix.  The  larym[  projects  forward  between  the 
arteries  of  either  side.  Ascending  between  the  trachea  and  the 
ceeophagns  is  the  inferior,  reenrrent,  laryngeal  nerve.  Opposite  the 
thyroid  cartilage  the  artery,  as  mentioned  above,  is  in  close  relation 
th  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Upon  the  outer  side  of 
the  artery  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  situated,  and  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  vein  a  chain  of  lymphatic  nodes.  The  common  carotid 
artery  is  crossed  above  the  orao-hyoid  muscle  by  the  superior  thyroid 
Tein  and  about  its  middle— i\e.,  below  the  omo-hyoid — by  the  middle 
thyroid  vein.  Both  these  veins  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular. 
Lower  in  the  neck  the  artery  is  crossed  by  the  anterior  jugular  vein, 
which,  as  a  rule,  terminates  in  the  external  jugular. 

The  artery  is  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia, 
platjsma^  and  deep  fascia.  The  lower  part  of  the  artery  lies  beneath 
the  stemo-mastoid,  and  this  muscle  muet  therefore  be  drawn  aside 
b  order  to  expose  the  vessel  Above,  upon  a  level  with  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  the  artery  lies  quite  superficial,  not  being  overlapped  by 
the  stemo-mastoid,  but  in  front  of  it  and  here  its  pulsation  may  be 
both  felt  and  seen. 

The  Internal  Carotid  is  continued  upward  in  the  same  course 
as  the  common  carotid,  lying  alongside  of  the  pharynx.  The  internal 
Jugular  vein  lies  along  its  outer  side,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
lies  between  both,  but  on  a  plane  posterior.  At  the  base  of  the  skull 
the  artery  enters  the  carotid  canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  after  traversing  this  canal  enters  the  cranium 
through  the  middle  lacerated  foramen.  In  the  neck  the  interna! 
carotid  lies  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle*  covered  by  the  anterior 

iedge  of  the  stemo-mastoid;  it  is  situated  deeper  than  the  external 
carotid  and  upon  a  plane  posterior  to  it.  The  stylo-glossus  and  stylo- 
pharyngeus  muscles,  as  they  pass  forward  to  the  tongue  and  to  the 
tide  of  the  pharTOX,  are  interposed  between  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal carotids.  Behind,  the  artery  rests  upon  the  transverse  proc- 
iaaee  of  tlie  upper  cervical  vertebrfc  and  upon  the  rectus  capitis 
anticua  major  muscle.  The  sympathetic  nerve,  with  its  superior 
ganglion,  lies  behind  the  artery,  between  it  and  the  anterior  ver- 
tebral muscles.  Internally  the  artery  is  in  relation  with  the  side  of 
ihe  pharynx.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  descends  between  it  and 
the  pharynx.  At  its  origin  the  artery  lies  quite  superficif^h  being 
covered  by  the  integument,  platysma,  and  deep  fascia  and  over- 
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lapped  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  it  lies  deep  in  the  neck  beneath  the  poste- 
rior belly  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and  the  parotid 
^land  and  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  stylo-glossus  muscles,  these  two 
latter  muscles  separating  it  from  the  external  carotid,  ■ 

At  the  base  of  the  skull  the  internal  jugular  vein  leaves  the  in* 
iertial  carotid  artery  and  enters  the  skull  throngh  the  jugular  fora- 
men.  This  foramen  is  located  external  and  posterior  to  the  opening 
which  marks  the  commencement  of  the  carotid  canaL  Just  below 
Ihu  base  of  the  skull  the  glosso*phaiy*ngeal  nerve  passes  forward  be- 
tween the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  ■ 
then  continues  forward,  below  the  stylo-glossus  muscle,  to  reach  the 
side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue.  Just  above  the  level  of  the  hyoid 
bone  the  hypoglossal  nerve  curves  forward  between  the  artery  and 
the  vein.  The  spinal  accessory,  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  is  situated 
between  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
but  passes  backward  and  outward  to  reach  the  deep  surface  of  the 
fiterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  Exterxal  Caeotid  Ajitery,  at  its  origin^  is  located  in  the 
superior  carotid  triangle  in  front  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  Itfl 
passes  upward  to  a  point  between  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process,  and  here,  within  the  substance  of 
the  parotid  gland,  divides  into  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary.  ■ 
As  it  ascends  upon  the  side  of  the  neck  it  describes  a  gentle  curve 
with  the  convexity  forward  and  is  placed  upon  a  plane  anterior  to  the 
internal  carotid,  giving  off  many  branches  to  the  muscles  and  struct- 
nres  in  the  neck  and  to  the  tongue.  It  lies  in  front  of  the  anterior 
border  of  the  stern o-mastoid,  being  covered  only  by  the  skin, 
platysma,  and  deep  fascia;  higher  up,  on  a  level  with  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  it  is  covered  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
and  stylo-hyoid,  and  at  its  bifurcation  into  its  terminal  branches  it 
lies  deep  within  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland.  H 

The  external  carotid  artery  does  not  lie  as  deep  in  the  neck  as 
the  internal  carotid;  upon  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw 
thehe  two  vessels  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  stylo-glossua.| 
and  stylo-pharyngeus  muscles  (together  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerve).  Both  these  muscles  arise  from  the  styloid  process  and  pass 
forward,  between  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  in  their 
<;ourse  to  reach  the  side  of  the  tongue  and  the  pharynx. 

Aa  the  external  carotid  artery  lies  within  the  parotid  gland  it 
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fikull  through  the  jugular  foranien,  which  is  situated  behind  and 
external  to  the  commeneement  of  the  carotid  canal;  the  pneumo- 
gastric,  spinal  accessor}^,  and  giosBO-pharyngeal  nerves  also  emerge 
from  the  cranium  through  the  Jugular  foramen.  Just  outside  the 
skull  the  lateral  and  the  inferior  petrosal  dnuses  join  and  form  a 
bulbous  dilatation,  which  marks  the  commencemeBt  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein.  At  the  root  of  the  neck  the  internal  jugular  termi- 
nates by  joining  with  the  subclavian  to  form  the  innominate.  In  its 
course  through  the  neck  the  vein  receives  a  number  of  large 
branches:  the  temporo-facial,  lingual,  and  superior  and  middle  thy- 
roids. A  chain  of  lymphatic  nodes  is  situated  along  the  outer  side 
of  the  vein,  close  to  its  wall,  and  these  may  be  diseased  and  require 
extirpation.  On  the  right  side,  in  the  root  of  the  neck^  where  the 
internal  jugular  unites  with  the  subclavian,  the  right  lymphatic  dwct 
is  seen  to  enter  the  vessel.  Upon  the  left  side  of  the  neck  the 
thoracic  duct  enters  the  vein  at  its  junction  with  the  subclavian; 
the  thoracic  duct  arches  over  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  artery 
and  ficross  the  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus  in  order 
to  reach  the  vein. 

The  Subclavian  Artery. — This  vessel  upon  the  right  side  is 
derived  from  the  innominate,  which  bifurcnles  behind  the  right 
sterno-clavicular  articulation  into  the  common  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian. The  left  subclavian  is  given  off  from  the  left  end  of  the 
transverse  part'  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  ascends  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  as  far  as  the  left  sterno-clavicular  articulation* 

From  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  upon  either  side,  the 
subclavian  artery  arches  outward  across  the  root  of  the  neck  and 
passes  into  the  axilla  to  become  the  axillary.  In  the  root  of  the 
neck  the  artery  is  found  in  the  subclavian  triangle  resting  directly 
upon  the  first  rib. 

The  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  at  its  attachment,  is  situated 
in  front  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  thus,  for  purposes  of  descrip- 
tion, ser\'es  to  divide  the  vessel  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  of  the 
artery  corresponds  to  that  portion  which  is  included  between  its 
origin  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus; 
the  second  part  of  the  artery  corresponds  to  the  portion  immediately 
behind  the  tendon  of  the  gcalenus,  and  the  third  part  of  the  arteiy 
reaches  from  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  axilla  to  become  the  axillary.  The 
first  and  second  parts  of  the  artery  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the 
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„  the  lung  and  dome  of  the  pleura;  the  third  portion  rests 
;he  upper  surlaou  of  the  first  rib.  The  trunks  of  the  brachial 
!  in  their  course  through  the  subclavian  triangle  are  situated 
the  subclavian  artery.  The  subclavian  artery  gives  off  several 
branches;  from  its  first  part  the  vertebral,  internal  lua'"™"^^' 
^:j  — :-  ti^t^^i^T.  flii^rniil    giinraBfiinillar-  ' 
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The  Laryngeal  Region  is  covered  in  front  by  skin  and  deep 
fascia,  but  laterally  by  the  muscles,  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid and  thyro-hyoid,  and  by  the  lobci^  of  the  thyroid  gland.        ■ 

The  interior  of  the  larynx  may  be  examined  after  splitting  the  ■ 
thyroid  cartilage,  taking  care  to  make  this  section  in  the  midle  line, 
between  the  anterior  attachments  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  true  and 
false  vocal  cords  are  then  exposed  to  view.  The  true  cords  are  the 
lower,  and  are  attached  anteriorly,  upon  either  side  of  the  middle 
line,  to  the  thyroid  cartilage,  midway  between  the  lowest  part  of  the 
ineisura  in  its  upper  border  and  the  lower  border;  posteriorly  the 
true  vocal  cords  are  attached  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  which  rest, 
swivel-like,  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

The  false  vocal  cords  are  the  loose  folds  of  mucous  membrane 
which  are  situated  above  the  true  cords,  inclosing  much  loose  con- 
nective tissue;  these  may  readily  become  oedema tous—o?dema  glottis 
— and  act  as  a  dangerous  obstruction  to  respiration. 

The  Thyroid  Gland. — ^The  isthmus  is  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  thyroid  gland.  It  joins  the  two  lobes  of  the  gland  across  the 
middle  line,  resting  transversely  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea. 
At  times  there  projects  from  the  upper  border  of  the  isthmus  a 
process  of  glandular  tissue,  whieli  is  located  in  front  of  the  larynx 
and  which  may  be  encountered  in  operations  in  this  locality.  The 
th]rroid  gland  is  fixed  to  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages  by  bands 
of  connective  tissue.  These  hands  connect  the  isthmus  of  the  gland 
to  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  lateral  lobes,  adjacent  to  the  isthmus, 
to  the  sides  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is  necessary  to  divide  those 
hands  that  connect  the  isthmus  to  the  cricoid  cartilage  before  the 
isthmus  can  be  dislocated  downward  in  order  to  cx|>ose  the  upper 
rings  of  the  trachea  in  performing  the  operation  of  high  trache- 
otomy. The  two  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland,  one  on  each  side,  are 
prolonged  backward  and  upward  upon  the  sides  of  the  trachea  and 
larynx,  reaching  as  far  back  as  the  cesophagus  and  thus  getting  into 
close  relationship  with  the  common  earolid  artery  and  its  adjacent 
structures.  As  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  of  each  side  ascends 
between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  to  enter  the  lower,  posterior  part 
of  the  lar\Tix  it  lies  beneath  the  corresponding  lateral  lobe  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  T!ie  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  lies  just  beneath  the  skin 
and  deep  fascia,  whereas  the  lateral  lobes  extend  upward  and  back- 
ward underneath  the  sterno4iyoid  and  stern o-thyroid  musrles. 

On  account  of  the  intimate  relationship  that  exists  between  th( 
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thyroid  gland  and  the  trachea,  toiuors  involving  the  gland  may 
press  upon  the  trachea  and  pnsh  it  to  one  side;  so  that  if  trache- 
otomy becomes  necessary  in  these  cases  it  may  be  difficult  to  locate 
the  trachea.  When  the  thyroid  is  enlarged  by  tumors,  etc.,  it  may 
be  seen  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  krynx  in  movements  of  swallowing. 
The  thyroid  is  supplied  by  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries 
of  each  side,  and  drained  by  the  superior,  middle,  and  inferior  thy- 
roid Teins.  At  times  an  arterial  branch  from  the  transverse  portion 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  ascends  upon  the  front  of  the  trachea  to 
reach  the  lower  part  of  the  gland:   the  arteria  thyroid ea  ima. 

The  Suprastebnal  Kegion  is  the  space  in  the  lower  front  part 
of  the  neck  above  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum  and  iimited  on 
either  side  by  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid.  The  sur- 
face shows  a  depression  here  known  as  the  suprasterDal  fossa,  or 
fossa  jugnlaris.  This  region  is  covered  by  the  skin,  beneath  which 
lies  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which  splits  into  two  layers,  an  anterior 
and  a  posterior;  these  layers  are  attached  below  to  the  anterior  and 
posterior  edges  of  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  inclosing  a  space 
— the  suprasternal — between  them  which  is  occupied  by  some  con- 
nective tissue  and  lymphatic  glands.  A  communicatiog  venoufl 
branch  which  connects  the  anterior  jugulars  of  either  side  is  also 
included  between  these  two  layers.  The  suprasternal  space  is  shut 
off  from  the  mediastinum  by  the  posterior  layer  of  the  deep  cervical 
liscia,  and  pus  in  this  space  is  thus  hindered  from  breaking  into  the 
mediastinum  and  is  more  apt  to  open  externally  through  the  skin. 
Beneath  the  deep  fascia  lies  the  trachea,  its  anterior  surface  being 
readily  accessible  for  operation.  This  part  of  the  trachea  may  be 
lengthened  by  throwing  the  head  back:  partly  by  drawing  the 
trachea  out  of  the  chest  and  partly  by  stretching  it. 

If  the  trachea  is  incised  transversely  the  wound  gapes,  and,  if 
completely  severed,  it  retracts  into  the  chest  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  reunite  it.  At  times  the  arteria 
tbyroidea  ima  ascends  in  front  of  this  lower  part  of  the  trachea  and 
might  complicate  an  operation  upon  this  part  of  the  tube. 

Descending  obliquely  downward  and  outward,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  thyroid  gland,  are  the  inferior  thyroid  veins.  These 
enter  the  right  and  left  innominate  veins  or  both  may  enter  the  left 
innominate,  within  the  chest,  behind  the  first  piece  of  the  stemnm. 
The  inferior  thyroid  veins  are  large  and  lie  one  on  either  side  of 
the  middle  line.    As  they  descend  they  get  farther  away  from  the 
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middle  line,  so  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the 
operation  of  low  tracheotomy  if  the  incision  is  kept  strictly  in  the 
median  line. 

Tlie  Blood-vessels  of  the  Heck.  The  Common^  Carotid  Abtery. 
—This  yesBel  ascends  in  the  neck  from  behind  the  sterno-clavicuJar 
articnlation  to  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
where  it  divides  into  the  external  and  internal  carotid.  The  course 
of  the  artery  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  sterno-clavicular 
articulation  to  a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the 
mastoid  process.  The  muscular  guide  to  the  artery  is  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid. 

The  common  carotid  is  crossed  about  the  le\^el  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle;  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
artery  lies  in  the  inferior  carotid  triangle  and  the  upper  part  in 
the  superior  carotid  triangle.  The  artcr}^  is  more  accessible  for 
ligation  in  the  upper  triangle.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
below  the  omo-hyoid,  the  artery  lies  beneath  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
sterno-mastoid,  whereas  above^  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  it 
does  not  lie  beneath  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  but  rather  in 
front  of  it,  and  is  here  quite  superficial,  being  covered  only  by  the 
integument,  platysma,  and  deep  cervical  fascia.  Opposite  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  comes  into  close 
relation  with  the  arterj",  the  latter  grooving  the  gland.  In  its  course 
up  the  neck  the  artery  is  accompanied  by  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
which  lies  close  upon  its  outer  side,  and  by  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
which  lies  between  the  vein  and  the  artery,  but  on  a  plane  posterior 
to  both.  These  structures  are  lodged  in  a  loose,  connective-tissue 
bed,  which  is  continuous  below  with  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
mediastinum. 

Upon  the  front  of  the  artery,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  the  descendens  and  communicans  noni  form  a  loop 
from  which  some  branches  are  given  off  to  supply  the  depressor  mus- 
cles of  the  hyoid  bone.  Posteriorly  the  arteiy^  rests  upon  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrse  and  the  attachments 
of  the  vertebral  muscles.  The  sympathetic  nerve  lies  behind  the 
artery  and  is  united  rather  closely  to  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pre- 
vertebral muscles.  Below,  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery,  which  arises  from  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian, curves  inward,  behind  the  carotid,  etc.,  to  reach  the  lower 
part  of  the  thyroid  gland.    To  the  inner  side  of  the  artery  are  the 
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.Imchea  and  a?sophflgus,  and,  higher  up,  the  larynx  and  the  lower 
ptrt  of  the  pharynx.  The  lar}'nx  projects  forward  between  the 
arteries  of  either  side.  Ascending  between  the  trachea  and  the 
crsophagus  is  the  inferior,  recurrent,  laryngeal  nerve.  Opposite  the 
thyroid  cartilage  the  artery,  as  mentioned  above,  is  in  close  relation 
with  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Upon  the  outer  side  of 
the  arter}'  the  internal  jHguIar  vein  is  situated,  and  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  vein  a  chain  of  lymphatic  nodeB.  The  common  carotid 
artery  ie  crossed  above  the  orao-hyoid  muscle  by  the  superior  thyroid 
vein  and  about  its  middle — i.<?,,  below  the  omo-hyoid — by  the  middle 
thyroid  vein.  Both  these  veins  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular. 
Lower  in  the  neck  the  artery  is  crossed  by  the  anterior  jugular  vein, 
which,  as  a  rule,  terminates  in  the  external  jugular. 

The  artery  is  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia, 
platysma,  and  deep  fascia.  The  lower  part  of  the  artery  lies  beneath 
the  stemo-mastoid,  and  this  muscle  must  therefore  be  drawn  aside 
in  order  to  expose  the  vessel.  Above,  upon  a  level  with  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  the  artery  lies  quite  superficial,  not  being  overlapped  by 
the  stemo-mastoid,  but  in  front  of  it  and  here  its  pulsation  may  be 
both  felt  and  seen. 

The  Internal  Carotid  is  continued  upward  in  the  same  course 
as  the  common  carotid,  lying  alongside  of  the  pharynx.  The  internal 
jugular  vein  lies  along  its  outer  side^  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
lies  between  both,  but  on  a  plane  posterior.  At  the  base  of  the  skull 
the  artery  enters  the  carotid  canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  after  traversing  this  canal  enters  the  cranium 
through  the  middle  lacerated  foramen.  In  the  neck  the  internal 
carotid  lies  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  covered  by  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid;  it  is  situated  deeper  than  the  external 
carotid  and  upon  a  plane  posterior  to  it.  The  stylo-glossus  and  stylo- 
pharyngeus  muscles,  as  they  pass  forward  to  the  tongue  and  to  the 
aide  of  the  phar^Tix,  are  interposed  between  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal carotids.  Behind,  the  artery  rests  upon  the  transverse  proc- 
esses of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrfe  and  upon  the  rectus  capitis 
anticus  major  muscle.  The  sympathetic  nerve,  with  its  superior 
ganglion,  lies  behind  the  artery,  between  it  and  the  anterior  ver- 
tebral muscles.  Internally  the  artery  is  in  relation  with  the  side  of 
the  pharynx.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  descends  between  it  and 
the  pharynx.  At  its  origin  the  artery  lies  quite  superficial,  being 
covered  by  the  integument,  platysma,  and  deep  fascia  and  over- 
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middle  line,  so  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  encoontered  in  the 
operation  of  low  tracheotomy  if  the  incision  is  kept  strictly  in  the 
median  line. 

The  Blood-Tesselft  of  the  Neck,  The  Common  Caeotid  Artery. 
— This  vessel  ascends  in  the  neck  from  behind  the  sterno-clavicwkr 
articulation  to  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
where  it  divides  into  the  external  and  internal  carotid.  The  course 
of  the  artery  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Btemo-clavicnlar 
articulation  to  a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the 
mastoid  process.  The  muscular  guide  to  the  artery  is  the  anterior 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid. 

The  common  carotid  is  crossed  about  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle;  bo  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
artery  lies  in  the  inferior  carotid  triangle  and  the  upper  part  in 
the  superior  carotid  triangle.  The  artery  is  more  accessible  for 
ligation  in  the  upper  triangle.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
below  the  omo-hyoid,  the  artery  lies  beneath  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
stemo-mastoid,  whereas  above,  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  it 
does  not  lie  beneath  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  but  rather  in 
front  of  it,  and  is  here  quite  superficial,  being  covered  only  by  the 
integument,  platysma,  and  deep  cervical  fascia.  Opposite  the  thy- 
roid  cartilage  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  comes  into  close 
relation  with  the  artery,  the  latter  grooving  the  gland.  In  its  course 
np  the  neck  the  arterj^  is  accompanied  by  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
which  lies  close  upon  its  outer  side,  and  by  the  pneumogaatric  nerve, 
which  lies  between  the  vein  and  the  artery,  but  on  a  plane  posterior 
to  both.  These  structures  are  lodged  in  a  loose,  connective-tissue 
bed,  which  is  continuous  below  with  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
mediastinum. 

Upon  the  front  of  the  artery,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  the  descendens  and  communicans  noni  form  a  loop 
from  which  some  branches  are  given  off  to  supply  the  depressor  mus- 
cles of  the  hyoid  bone.  Posteriorly  the  artery  rests  upon  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae  and  the  attachments 
o£  the  vertebral  muscles.  The  sympathetic  nerve  lies  behind  the 
artery  and  is  united  rather  closely  to  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pre- 
vertebral muscles.  Below,  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery,  which  arises  from  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian, curves  inward,  behind  the  carotid,  etc.,  to  reach  the  lower 
part  of  the  thyroid  gland.    To  the  inner  side  of  the  artery  are  the 
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i?Rla  and  cesopbagus,  and,  higher  up,  the  larynx  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  pharynx.  The  larynx  projecte  forward  between  the 
arteries  of  either  side.  Ascending  betw^een  the  trachea  and  the 
cpsophagus  IB  the  inferior,  recurrent,  laryngeal  nerve.  Opposite  the 
thyroid  cartilage  the  artery,  as  mentioned  above,  is  in  close  relation 
with  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Upon  the  outer  side  of 
the  artery  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  situated,  and  in  close  proxim- 
ity to  the  vein  a  chain  of  lymphatic  nodes.  The  common  carotid 
artery  is  crossed  above  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  by  the  superior  thyroid 
Tein  and  about  its  middle — i.e.,  below  the  omo-hyoid — by  the  middle 
thyroid  vein.  Both  these  veins  terminate  in  the  internal  jugular. 
Lower  in  the  neck  the  artery  is  crossed  by  the  anterior  jugular  vein, 
which,  as  a  rule,  terminates  in  the  external  jugular. 

The  artery  is  covered  by  the  integument,  superficial  fascia, 
platysina^  and  deep  fascia.  The  lower  part  of  the  artery  lies  beneath 
the  stemo-mastoid,  and  this  muscle  must  therefore  be  drawn  aside 
in  order  to  expose  the  vessel.  Above,  upon  a  level  witli  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  the  artery  lies  quite  superficial,  not  being  overlapped  by 
the  stemo-mastoid,  but  in  front  of  it  and  here  its  pulsation  may  be 
both  felt  and  seen. 

The  lyTERNAL  Carotid  is  continued  upward  in  the  same  course 
as  the  common  carotid,  lying  alongside  of  the  pharynx.  The  internal 
jugular  vein  lies  along  its  outer  side,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
lies  between  both,  but  on  a  plane  posterior.  At  the  base  of  the  skull 
the  artery  enters  the  carotid  canal  in  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone,  and  after  traversing  this  canal  enters  the  cranium 
through  the  middle  lacerated  foramen.  In  the  neck  the  internal 
carotid  lies  in  the  superior  carotid  triangle,  covered  by  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid;  it  is  situated  deeper  than  the  external 
carotid  and  upon  a  plane  posterior  to  it.  The  stylo-glossus  and  stylo- 
pharyngeus  muscles,  as  they  pass  forward  to  the  tongue  and  to  the 
dde  of  the  pharynx,  are  interposed  between  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal carotids.  Behind,  the  artery  rests  upon  the  transverse  proc- 
eeses  of  the  upper  cer\ical  vertehrje  and  upon  the  rectus  capitis 
antieus  major  muscle.  The  sympathetic  nerve,  with  its  superior 
ganglion,  lies  behind  the  artery,  between  it  and  the  anterior  ver- 
tebral muscles.  Internally  the  artery  is  in  relation  with  the  side  of 
the  pharynx*  The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  descends  between  it  and 
the  pharynx.  At  its  origin  the  artery  lies  quite  superficial,  being 
eovered  by  the  integument,  platysma,  and  deep  fascia  and  over- 
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Japped  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  it  lies  deep  in  the  neck  beneath  the  poste- 
rior belly  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and  the  parotid 
^iand  and  the  stylo^pharyngeus  and  stylo-glossus  muscles,  these  two 
latter  muscles  separating  it  from  the  external  carotid. 

At  the  base  of  the  skull  the  internal  jugular  vein  leaves  the  in- 
ternal carotid  artery  and  enters  the  skull  through  the  jugular  fora- 
men. This  foramen  is  located  external  and  posterior  to  the  opening 
^vhich  marks  the  commencement  of  the  carotid  canal.  Just  below 
the  base  of  the  skull  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  passes  forward  be- 
tween the  interna!  jugular  vein  and  the  internal  carotid  artery  and 
then  continues  forward,  below  the  stylo-glossus  muscle,  to  reach  the 
side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue.  Just  above  the  level  of  the  hyoid 
hone  the  hypoglossal  nerve  curves  forward  between  the  artery  and 
the  vein.  The  spinal  acces^!o^y,  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  is  situated 
between  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  Jugular  vein, 
but  passes  backward  and  outward  to  reach  the  deep  surface  of  the 
Bterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  External  Carotid  Aktery,  at  its  origin,  is  located  in  the 
flTiperior  carotid  triangle  in  front  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  It 
passes  upward  to  a  point  between  the  posterior  border  of  tlie  ramus 
■of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process,  and  here,  within  the  substance  of 
the  parotid  gland,  divides  into  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary. 
As  it  ascends  upon  the  side  of  the  neck  it  describes  a  gentle  curve 
with  the  convexity  forward  and  is  placed  upon  a  plane  anterior  to  the 
internal  carotid,  giving  of!  many  branches  to  the  muscles  and  struct- 
ures in  the  neck  and  to  the  tongue.  It  lies  in  front  of  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  being  covered  only  by  the  skin, 
platysma,  and  deep  fascia;  higher  up,  on  a  level  with  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  it  is  covered  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
and  stylo-hyoid,  and  at  its  bifurcation  into  its  terminal  branches  it 
lies  deep  within  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland. 

The  external  carotid  artery  does  not  lie  as  deep  in  the  neck  as 
the  internal  carotid;  upon  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw 
the^e  two  vessels  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  atylo-glossus 
and  stylo-pharyngeus  muscles  (togeiher  with  the  gIosso-phar)Tigeal 
nerve).  Both  these  muscles  arise  from  the  styloid  process  and  paaa 
forward,  between  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  in  their 
course  to  reach  the  side  of  the  tongne  and  the  pharynx. 

As  the  external  carotid  artery  lies  within  the  parotid  gland  it 
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crossed?  upon  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear, 
bv  the  diirigions  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  t em poro-m axillary  vein, 
whicli  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  temporal  and  internal  maxil- 
lary veins,  also  lies  superficial  to  it.  Below  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
the  artery  is  crossed  by  the  leraporo-facial  vein;  tiiis  vessel  is  formed 
by  the  facial  and  a  large  branch  from  the  temporo-maxillary,  and 
after  receiving  the  lingual  and  sometimes  the  superior  thyroid,  ter- 
minates in  the  internal  jugular. 

Below  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone  the  external  carotid  gives  oflE 
the  superior  thyroid.  This  branch  passes  forward  and  downward  to 
the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  gives  branches  to  the 
larynx.  The  next  branch  given  off  above  the  superior  thyroid  is  the 
lingual.  This  vessel  passes  forward,  beneath  the  digastric  and  stylo- 
hyoid muscles  and  beneath  the  hyo-glossus,  to  supply  the  tongue. 
The  next  branch  above  is  the  facial  The  facial  is  directed  forward 
and  upward  and  curving  over  the  inferior  border  of  the  lower  jaw, 
in  the  groove  just  in  front  of  the  masseter  muscle,  ascends  upon 
the  side  of  the  face,  nose,  etc.  At  its  origin  the  facial  artery  lies 
beneath  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  mus- 
«les  close  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  which 
it  grooves  and  supplies;  here  it  gives  off  its  submental  branch,  which 
nms  forward  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle 
<rlose  to  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw.  From  its  posterior  aspect,  upon 
-a  level  with  the  origin  of  the  facial,  the  external  carotid  artery  gives 
off  its  occipital  branch.  This  vessel  passes  upward  and  backward 
across  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  ascends  beneath  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sterno-maetoid  muscle  to  reach  the  occipital  region  of 
the  head.  Above  the  origin  of  the  occipital,  also  from  its  posterior 
aq>ect,  the  external  carotid  gives  otT  the  posterior  auricular.  This 
T^sel  courses  upward  and  backward,  running  close  behind  the  ear 
and  supplying  this  and  the  mastoid  region.  The  hypoglossal  nerve 
swings  fonvard  across  the  outer  side  of  the  external  carotid  artery 
tipon  a  level  with  the  origin  of  the  occipital. 

The  Intehnal  Jugular  Veix  lies  close  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  common  carotid  arter}'  and  its  continuation,  the  internal  ca- 
rotid. This  vessel  is  large,  as  big  around  as  the  little  finger,  very 
thin  walled,  and  lies  in  the  same  connect ive-tisstie  bed  with  the 
artery  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve.  It  is  fonned  above,  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  by  the  union  of  the  lateral  (sigmoid)  and  inferior 
petrosal  sinuses.     These  vessels  emerge  from  the  interior  of  the 
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Jopped  by  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  it  lies  deep  in  the  neck  beneath  the  poste- 
rior belly  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  muscles  and  the  parotid 
^land  and  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  stylo-glossus  muscles,  these  two 
latter  muscles  separating  It  from  the  external  carotid. 

At  the  base  of  the  skull  the  internal  Jugular  vein  leaves  the  in- 
ternal  carotid  artery  and  enters  the  skull  through  the  jugular  fora- 
men. This  foramen  is  located  external  and  posterior  to  the  opening 
T^hieh  marks  the  commencement  of  the  carotid  canal.  Just  below 
the  base  of  the  skull  the  glosso-phar}'ngcal  nerve  passes  forward  be- 
tween the  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  internal  carotid  artery  and 
Ihen  continues  forward,  below  tlie  stylo-glossus  muscle^  to  reach  the 
side  of  the  base  of  the  tongue.  Just  above  the  level  of  the  hyoid 
bone  the  h}T3oglossal  nerve  curves  forward  between  the  artery  and 
the  vein.  The  spinal  aecessoryj  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  is  situated 
between  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein, 
but  passes  backward  and  out^vard  to  reach  the  deep  surface  of  the 
aterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  External  Caeotid  Artery,  at  its  origin,  is  located  in  the 
superior  carotid  triangle  in  front  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  It 
passes  upward  to  a  point  between  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  process,  and  here,  within  the  substance  of 
the  parotid  gland,  divides  into  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary. 
As  it  ascends  upon  the  side  of  the  neck  it  describes  a  gentle  curve 
Tvith  the  convexity  forward  and  is  placed  upon  a  plane  anterior  to  the 
internal  carotid,  giving  off  many  branches  to  the  muscles  and  struct- 
ures in  the  neck  and  to  the  tongue.  It  lies  in  front  of  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  being  covered  only  by  the  skin, 
platysma,  and  deep  fascia;  higher  up,  on  a  level  with  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  it  is  covered  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
and  stylo-hyoid,  and  at  its  bifurcation  into  its  terminal  branches  it 
lies  deep  within  the  substance  of  the  parotid  gland. 

The  external  carotid  artery  does  not  lie  as  deep  in  the  neck  as 
the  internal  carotid;  upon  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw 
the^e  two  vessels  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  stylo-glossua 
and  gtylo-pharyngeus  muscles  (together  with  the  glosso-pharyngcal 
nerve).  Both  these  muscles  arise  from  the  styloid  process  and  pass 
forward,  between  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  in  their 
course  to  reach  the  side  of  the  tongue  and  the  pharynx. 

As  the  external  carotid  artery  lies  within  the  parotid  gland  it 
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1  erosged,  upon  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear, 
by  the  divisions  of  the  facial  nerve.  The  temporo-maxillary  vein, 
which  h  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  temporal  and  internal  maxil- 
kry  veins,  also  lies  superficial  to  it.  Below  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
the  artery  is  crossed  by  the  teraporo-facial  vein;  this  vessel  is  formed 
by  the  facial  and  a  large  branch  from  the  temporo-maxillary,  and 
after  receiving  the  lingual  and  sometimes  the  superior  thyroid,  ter- 
minates in  the  internal  jugular 

Below  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone  the  external  carotid  gives  o3 
the  superior  thyroid.  This  branch  passes  forward  and  downward  to 
the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  gives  branches  to  the 
lar)iix.  The  next  branch  given  off  above  the  superior  thyroid  is  the 
lingual.  This  vessel  passes  forward,  beneath  the  digastric  and  stylo- 
hyoid muscles  and  beneath  the  hyo-glossus,  to  supply  the  tongue. 
The  next  branch  above  is  the  facial  The  facial  is  directed  forward 
and  upward  and  curving  over  the  inferior  border  of  the  lower  Jaw, 
in  the  groove  just  in  front  of  the  masseter  muscle,  ascends  upon 
the  side  of  the  face,  nose,  etc.  At  its  origin  the  facial  artery  lies 
beneath  the  posterior  ijclly  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  mus- 
cles close  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  which 
it  grooves  and  supplies;  here  it  gives  off  its  submental  branch,  which 
runs  forward  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  raylo-hyoid  muscle 
close  to  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw.  From  its  posterior  aspect,  upon 
«  level  with  the  origin  of  the  facial,  the  external  carotid  artery  gives 
off  its  occipital  branch.  This  vessel  passes  upward  and  backward 
across  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  ascends  beneath  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  to  reach  the  occipital  region  of 
the  head.  Above  the  origin  of  the  occipital,  also  from  its  posterior 
aspect^  the  external  carotid  gives  off  the  posterior  auricular.  This 
Teasel  courses  upward  and  backward,  running  close  behind  the  ear 
and  supplying  this  and  the  mastoid  region.  The  hy]>oglossal  nerve 
swings  forward  across  the  outer  side  of  the  external  carotid  artery 
upon  a  level  with  the  origin  of  the  occipital. 

The  Internal  Jugular  Vein  lies  close  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  common  carotid  artery  and  its  continuation,  the  internal  ca- 
rotid. This  vessel  is  large,  as  big  around  as  the  little  finger,  very 
thin  walled,  and  lies  in  the  same  connective-tissue  bed  with  the 
artery  and  the  pneumogastrie  nerve.  It  is  formed  above,  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  by  the  union  of  the  lateral  (sigmoid)  and  inferior 
petrosal  sinuses.     These  vessels  emerge  from  the  interior  of  the 
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skull  through  the  jugular  foni 


^'hich  is  situated  hehind  and 


ar  loramen,  which  is  situat 
external  to  the  eonimencemejU  of  the  carotid  canal;    the  pneurao- 
gastric,  spmal  accessory^  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  also  emerge  ■ 
from  the  cranium  through  the  Jugular  foramen.     Just  outside  the 
skull  the  lateral  and  the  inferior  petrosal  sinuses  join  and  form  a 
bulbous  dilatation,  which  marks  the  commencement  of  the  internal  J 
jugular  vein.     At  the  root  of  the  neck  the  internal  jugular  termi-j 
nates  by  joining  with  the  subclavian  to  form  the  innominate.    In  ita 
course   through   the   neck   the   vein   receives   a   number   of   largel 
branches:   the  temporo-faoial,  lingual^  and  superior  and  middle  thy-l 
roids.    A  chain  of  lymphatic  nodes  is  situated  along  the  outer  sidel 
of  the  vein,  close  to  its  wall,  and  these  may  be  diseased  and  require^l 
extirpation.    On  the  right  side,  in  the  root  of  the  neck,  where  thej 
internal  jugular  unites  with  the  subclavian,  the  right  lymphatic  duct  1 
is  seen  to  enter  the  vesseL     Upon  the  left  side  of  the  neck  the 
thoracic  duct  enters  the  vein  at  its  jimetion  with  the  subclavian; 
the  thoracic  duct  arches  over  the  third  part  of  the  subclaviau  artery 
and  across  the  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus  in  order  | 
to  reach  the  vein. 

The  Subclavian  Artery. — This  xe^svl  upon  the  right  side  i*  ] 
derived  from  the  innominate,  which  bifurcates  behind  the  right 
stemo-clavicular  articulation  into  the  common  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian. The  left  subclavian  is  given  otT  from  the  loft  end  of  the 
transverse  part'  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  ascends  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  chest  as  far  as  the  left  stemo-clavicular  articulation. 

From  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation,  upon  either  side,  the 
subclavian  artery  arches  outw^ard  across  the  root  of  the  neck  and 
passes  into  the  axilla  to  become  the  axillary.  In  the  root  of  the 
neck  the  artery  is  found  iu  the  subclavian  triangle  resting  directly 
upon  the  first  rib.  ■ 

The  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  at  its  attachment,  is  situated 
in  front  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  thus,  for  purposes  of  descrip- 
tion^ serves  to  divide  the  vessel  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  of  the 
artery  corresponds  to  that  portion  which  is  included  between  ita 
origin  and  the  inner  margin  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus; 
the  second  part  of  the  artery  corresponds  to  the  portion  immediately 
behind  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus,  and  the  third  part  of  the  artery 
reaches  from  the  outer  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  axilla  to  become  the  axillary.  The 
first  and  second  parte  of  the  artery  are  in  intimate  relation  with  the 
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apex  of  the  lung  and  dome  of  the  pleura;   the  third  portion  rests 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib.    The  trunks  of  the  brachial 

pleiTl^  jjl  their   fiftOrflP   thrmifrli    iha   finWIavian    fr^oiigln    a^n    a;Htafr>i^ 


Give  the  I T  is  conclusively  proved  by  Dr,  Ranney  that  few  per- 

Stomach  '  sons  can  be  intellij^ently  treated  for  nervous  disorders 

and  Liver  without  a  complete  and  exiiaustive  examination  of  the 

a  Rest.  eyes  by  modern  methods.     Such  investij^ations  may 

possibly  serve   to  give  those  much-abused  and  lon;>- 

suffering  orj^ans — the  Stomach  and  Liver — a  rest  in  some  cases. 

Another  purpose  equally  desirable  is  to  be  attained,  viz.:  to  incite 

every  general  practitioner  of  medicine  to  familiarize  himself  with 

modern   apparatus   for   such   tests    as  will   demonstrate  whether 

or  not  hypermetropia,  astigmatism,  heteroplinria.  etc.,  play  a  part 

in  such  nervous  disorders  as  come   under   their  treatment,  and 

thus  add  another  weapon  to  their  therapeutic  armament. 


A  Fee  is  as  IN  these  days  when  medical  competition  is  so  keen, 

Good  in  the  *   it  is  not  to  be  ima^^ined  that  the  general  practi- 

Pocket  of  the        tioner  is  lying  awake  at  night  devolving  schemes  for 

Practitioner  turning  over  this  or  that  patient  to  his  brother,  the 

as  in  that  of        specialist.     He  is  rather  devising  ways  and  means 

the  Specialist.       by  which  he  can  treat  the  patient  himself  and  retain 

the  fee  to  which,  by  reason  of  his  long  and  patient 

study  of  the  case  and  devotion  to  his  patient's  interest,  he  is  Justly 

entitled.     It  has  been  so  much  the  fashion  of  recent  years  to  refer 

the  patient  suffering  from  kidney-trouble  to  the  specialist  of  Renal 

Disea«ftes  ;  the  one  suffering  from  throat-trouble  to  the  specialist  of 

Nose  and  Throat  Diseases  ;  and  the  one  suffering  from  eye-strain 

lo  the  OcuHst,  etc.,  that  the  field  of  the  practitioner  grows  limited, 

unless  by  a  little  patient  study  and  investigation  and  a  small  amount 

of  capital  he  will  post  himself  in  ail  departments  of  medicine  and 

keep  fully  abreast  of   the  times,  thereby  fitting  himself  to  treat 

*uch  cases  with  justice  to  his  patient  and  credit  and  profit  to  himself- 
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skull  through  the  jiigulur  foramen,  which  is  situated  behind  and 
external  to  the  comaienccmeiU  of  the  carotid  canal;  the  poeuuio- 
gastric,  spinal  accessory,  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  also  emerge 
from  the  cranium  through  the  jugular  foramen.  Just  outside  the 
"  ♦Via  lateral  and  the  inferior  petrosal  sinuses  join  and  form  a 


EYE-STRAIN  TN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.  With  Special 
Reference  to  the  Amelioration  or  Cure  of  Chronic  Nervous 
Derangements  Without  the  Aid  of  Drugs,  By  AMBROSE  L. 
RANNEY,  A,M.,  M.D.  JUustrated,  Royal  Octavo.  315  pages. 
Extra  Clotli,     Beveled  Edges,  net,  I2.00. 


**  While  this  work,  nalurally,  is  one  which  must 
be  of  ptcuhar  interest  to  eye  specialists,  the  subject- 
matter  cannot  fail  ti>  prove  of  advantage  to  any  in- 
telligent practitioner,  whether  particularly  interested 
in  eye-work  or  not,  who  recognizes  the  importance 
of  the  subject/* — Pmnivlvania  Medical  J ournaL 


**This  book  is  probably  the  most  complete  and 
scientific  embodiment  published  of  the  view  that 
eye- strain  Is  a  very  importint  factor  in  the  caus*ttion 
of  many  chronic  diseases/'— /^Az/a^W/^Aij  M^dtcat 
hurnaL 


**  The  book  is  an  excellent  one  which  is  des- 
tined to  meet  with  the  general  approval  of  those 
having  any  experience."— 51.  Ltmii  Midtcal  and  Sur- 
gical JournaL 


**  He  does  not  simply  expound  a  theor>',  but  his 
words  are  the  result  of  personal  experience,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  careful  attention."— ^//aw/ 4 
Medical  and  Sttrgtcai  JournaL 
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apex  of  the  lung  and  dome  of  the  pleura;  the  third  portion  rests 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib.  The  trunks  of  the  brachial 
plexus  in  their  course  through  the  subclavian  triangle  are  situated 
above  the  subclavian  artery.  The  subclavian  artery  gives  off  several 
large  branches;  from  its  first  part  the  vertebral,  internal  mammary, 
and  thyroid  axis  (inferior  thyroid,  suprascapular,  transversalis  colli); 
from  the  second  part,  the  superior  intercostal.  The  origin  of  these 
branches  varies  in  different  individuals  and  in  the  same  individual 
upon  either  side. 

The  subclavian  vein  is  the  continuation  of  the  axillary.  It 
passea  inward  across  the  root  of  the  neck,  beneath  the  clavicle  and  in 
front  of  the  scalenus  anticus  tendon,  resting  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  first  rib  and  lying  in  front  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery. 
It  is  situated  a  considerable  distance  away  from  the  artery,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus.  The 
subclavian  vein  joins  with  the  internal  Jugular  to  form  the  innomi- 
nate. Upon  the  right  side  where  these  two  veins  join  they  receive 
the  right  lymphatic  duct^  and  upon  the  left  side,  at  their  junction, 
they  receive  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  Inferior  Thyroid  Artery  is  seen  deep  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  inferior  carotid  triangle.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  thyroid  axis 
which  arises  from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian,  and  curves  upward 
and  inward,  passing  inward,  behind  the  common  carotid  artery,  about 
the  level  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  in 
order  to  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  gland.  As  this  vessel 
passes  behind  the  common  corotid  artery,  etc,  it  is  crossed  from 
aboTe  downward  by  the  sympathetic  nerve.  This  nerve  usually 
descends  in  front  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  but  sometimes  be- 
hind it.  Just  before  the  artery  reaches  the  thyroid  gland  it  is  crossed 
by  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  which  ascends  in  the  space  between 
the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus  to  reach  the  larynx. 

The  Vertebral  Artery  lies  deep  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck*  It  arises  from  the  fi.rst  part  of  the  subclavian  between  the 
scalenus  anticus  muscle  in  front  and  the  longua  colli  behind  and 
enters  the  foramen  in  the  base  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  aixth 
cervical  vertebra.  The  prominent  tubercle  on  the  transverse  process 
of  this  vertebra  is  a  good  guide  to  the  artery.  The  artery  may  be 
reached  through  the  subclavian  triangle  by  drawing  the  sterno- 
suistoid  forward  toward  the  middle  line  or  by  nicking  or  incising  its 
posterior  border. 
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OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  NEGK. 

Traclieotoiiiy  means  opening  into  the  air-passage  either  for 
relief  when  obatnictioo  exists  or  as  a  preliminary  step  to  other  op- 
erations; for  example^  extirpation  of  the  larynx,  amputation  of  the 
tongue,  etc. 

In  1869,  as  a  preliminary  to  excision  of  the  jaw,  Nusshaum  per- 
formed a  tracheotomy  and  tamponed  the  pharynx  with  a  compress 
to  prevent  blood  from  entering  the  larynx  during  the  operation,  the 
anaesthetic  being  administered  through  the  tracheotomy  tube. 

Tampon  of  the  Trachea,— Trendelenburg  uses  a  tracheotomy 
tube  which  is  surrounded  by  a  thin,  balloon-like  structure  provided 
with  a  cannula  so  that  it  may  be  inflated  after  it  has  been  introduced 


Fig.  T7. — Tracheotomy  Tube. 


i&0 


Fig.  78.— Trendelenbtirg  Tamp-on  Can- 
DUla.  T,  tube  to  Inflate  bailoon.  Anaefl' 
ttietfc  la  glvoD  through  a  lout?  tube  and 
fimnel  attached  to  tracheotomj  tube. 


into  the  trachea,  in  this  way  plugging  the  trachea  and  preventing  the 
entrance  of  blood,  etc.  The  antcsthetic  is  administered  through  the 
tracheotomy  tube,  to  which  a  long  rubber  tube  provided  with  a  fun- 
nel is  attached;  in  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  there  is  a  wad  of  cotton 
upon  which  the  anaesthetic  is  dropped.  Tlie  tracheotomy  tube  and 
tampon  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  trachea  for  seven  or  eight 
days  after  the  operation. 

The  Site  of  Operation. — The  opening  into  the  air-passage 
may  be  made: — 

1.  Through  the  trachea  above  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
(high  tracheotomy).  This  is  the  preferable  operation  and  usually 
includes,  in  addition,  division  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (crico-trache- 
otomy). 
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2.  Through  that  part  of  the  trachea  which  is  covered  by  the 
isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  {median  tracheotomy). 

3.  Through  the  trachea  below  the  isthmus  of  the  th}Toid  gland 
(low  tracheotomy).  This  operation  is  rather  less  preferable,  because 
at  this  level  the  trachea  lies  deeper — farther  away  from  the  surface, 
and,  besides,  one  may  meet  the  inferior  thyroid  veins  or  some  of 
their  branches  or  there  may  be  an  arteria  thyroidea  ima  present. 
This  is  the  site  usually  selected  for  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  in 
conjunction  with  operations  upon  the  larynx;  for  example,  eitirpa- 
tion  of  the  larjmx. 

4.  Through  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.  This  is  really  a  laryn- 
gotomy,  but  it  is  well  to  include  it  with  the  tracheotomies. 

High  Teacheotomy  (Chico-tracheotomy).— This  is  the  op- 
eration usually  performed,  and  has  the  advantage  that  no  vessels 
of  moment  are  met  with;  and  that  this  part  of  the  air-tube  is 
located  quite  superficially,  near  the  surface. 

The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  the  shoulders  raised  and  the 
head  thrown  back.  H  the  symptoms  of  suffocation  are  urgent,  one 
may  dispense  with  an  anaesthetic  or  may  give  simply  a  few  whiffs 
of  chloroform.    The  operation  may  be  done  under  cocain  anesthesia. 

By  palpation,  the  ring-like  cricoid  cartilage,  which  is  the  best 
landmark,  is  readily  located.  In  men  the  prominent  thyroid  carti- 
lage may  be  felt  and  seen  as  Adam's  apple,  but  in  women  and  chil- 
dren this  is  not  prominent  and  is  not,  therefore,  a  good  guide. 

An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage — ^just  above  the  cricoid^ — 
downward,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  for  a  distance  of  one  and 
one-half  inches.  In  making  this  skin  incision  some  gmall  tributaries 
of  the  anterior  jugular  vein  may  be  encountered;  to  these  clamps 
are  applied  and  the  skin  retracted,  exposing  thus  the  deep  cervical 
fascia,  which  unites  the  edges  of  the  stemo-hyoid  muscles  of  either 
side  with  each  other.  This  layer  of  fascia  is  incised  along  the  middle 
line,  corresponding  to  the  incision  in  the  integument*  The  edges  of 
the  wound  being  now  retracted,  there  are  exposed,  above,  the  cricoid 
cartilage  and  just  below  the  cricoid,  lying  transversely  across  the 
front  of  the  trachea,  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  isthmus 
of  the  thyroid  gland  is  located  about  one-half  inch  below  the  cricoid 
€artilage>  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  process  of  the  deep  cervical 
fiscia.  This  slip  of  fascia  covers  or  conceals  the  upper  two  ringa 
of  the  trachea;  so  that,  in  order  to  expose  these,  it  is  necessary  to 
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pick  up  this  band  and  snip  it  transversely,  after  whicli  the  isthmus 
may  be  drawn  downward  and  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  exposed 
to  view. 

The  next  step  is  to  enter  the  air-passage,  hot  before  doing  this 
all  bleeding  points  should  be  clamped-  At  times,  during  the  opera- 
tion, the  larji^nx  moves  violently  up  and  down  in  forced  efforts  at 
respiration,  and  in  order  to  steady  it  a  teoaculum  must  be  employed. 
This  is  introduced  into  the  larynz  above  the  cricoid  cartilage,  pierc- 
ing the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  and  hooks  the  cricoid  cartilage 
firmly  upon  its  posterior  aspect  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  middle 
line.  The  operator  holds  this  tenaculum  with  the  left  hand,  thus 
steadying  the  larynx  and  trachea,  and,  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife 
held  short  in  the  right  hand,  the  cricoid  and  one  or  two  upper  rings 
of  the  trachea  are  cut  deliberately  from  above  downward.  One 
guards  the  knife  blade  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  or  perforating  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  trachea.  Having  made  an  opening  in  the  air- 
tube  about  one-half  inch  long  and  still  retaining  the  tenaculum 
which  was  hooked  into  the  cricoid  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line, 
a  second  tenaculum  is  now  hooked  into  the  other  side  of  the  cricoid, 
to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  and  the  incision  in  the  air-passage 
thus  held  open  while  the  tube  is  being  introduced. 

Occasionally  the  thyroid  gland  has  a  well-marked  middle  lobe 
occupying  the  site  of  the  isthmus  and  ascending  upon  the  front  of 
the  cricoid.  This  extra  lobe  is  seldom  present,  but,  when  it  is,  it 
must  be  dislocated  downward  in  order  to  expose  the  cricoid  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  trachea.  Uaually  it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  any 
ligatures,  as  the  cut  vessels  cease  bleeding  after  a  few  minutes'  ap- 
plication of  the  artery  forceps;  still,  if  any  spurting  vessels  are  met, 
they  should  be  ligated.  The  edges  of  the  skin  may  be  brought  to- 
gether with  two  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  one  above  and  the  other 
below  the  tube. 

The  tube  is  held  in  place  by  a  tape  tied  around  the  neck  and 
the  wound  dressed  with  gauze  packed  loosely  about  the  wound  and 
the  tube. 

Low  Tbacheotomy.  —  The  opening  is  made  into  the  trachea 
below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland.  This  is  not  usually  the  site 
of  choice,  although  it  is  at  times  indicated.  This  part  of  the  trachea 
lies  farther  away  from  the  surface,  deeper,  and  one  may  meet  the 
inferior  thyroid  veins,  which  descend  in  front  of  the  trachea,  al- 
though they  usually  lie  well  to  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  thus 
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leflTing  the  line  of  incision  free.  At  times  there  is  an  arteria  thy- 
roidea  ima  ascending  in  front  of  this  part  of  the  traehea:  a  rather 
unusual  condition. 

The  incision,  in  the  middle  hne  of  the  neck,  commences  above 
at  a  point  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  is  continued  down- 
ward toward  the  sternum,  for  a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  to 
two  inches.  The  incision  penetrates  first  through  the  skin  and  fat, 
and  is  then  continued  deeper  through  the  deep  cervical  fascia^  ex- 
posing the  front  of  the  trachea.  After  the  trachea  has  been  exposed 
all  bleediiag  points  must  be  clamped;  usually  the  hemorrhage  is  only 
venous  and  ceases  after  the  artery  forceps  have  been  applied  for  a 
few  minuteB.  The  operator  is  now  ready  to  make  the  opening  in 
the  trachea,  which  should  be  placed  below  the  level  of  the  isthmus 
of  the  th}Toid  gland;  the  isthmus  may  be  drawn  upward  toward 
the  cricoid  cartilage  in  order  to  give  more  room.  All  bleeding  should 
be  controlled  before  the  trachea  is  opened. 

Before  making  the  incision  in  the  trachea  a  tenaculum  is  intro- 
duced into  the  trachea,  just  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
and  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  middle  line,  to  steady  the  trachea,  and 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  held  short  by  the  blade,  an  incision  is 
made  into  the  trachea  from  below  upward,  cutting  two  or  three 
rings.  Still  steadying  the  trachea  with  the  first  tenaculum,  a  second 
tenaculum  is  introduced  into  the  incision  in  the  trachea,  and  while 
it  is  thus  held  open  the  tube  is  introduced.  The  tenncola  are  not 
withdrawn  until  the  tube  is  in  the  trachea. 

Any  spurting  vessels  or  large  veins  may  be  ligated,  and  one  or 
two  stitches  may  be  taken  in  the  skin  wound.  The  left  innominate 
vein  is  not  in  danger  if,  in  incising  the  trachea,  the  knife  is  not 
carried  below  the  level  of  the  sternum. 

Mediak  Tracheotomy. — The  opening  into  the  trachea  is  made 
beneath  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  is  divided  in  order 
to  expose  this  part  of  the  trachea.  This  operation  can  be  done 
rapidly. 

The  incision  passes  through  the  skin  and  fat  and  reaches  from 
the  cricoid  cartilage  downward,  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  for 
a  distance  of  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches.  The  incision  is  then 
carried  deeper  through  the  deep  fascia,  between  the  edges  of  the 
stemo-hyoid  muscles,  when  the  isttimus  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  ex- 
posed. The  isthmus  is  divided  and  the  trachea  recognized.  In 
dividing  the  isthmus  we  cut  several  venous  branches,  which  bleed 
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and  must  be  clamped.  The  bleeding  should  be  controlled  before  the 
trachea  is  opened.  Bleeding  points  may  be  clamped  and  their  liga- 
tion postponed  until  after  the  tube  has  been  introduced  into  the 
trachea  if  time  is  limited.  The  trachea  is  steadied  with  a  tenaculum 
and  incised,  and  the  tube  introduced,  as  in  the  foregoing  operation. 

Transverse  Lartnootomy.— This  is  an  emergency  operation 
and  may  be  rapidly  performed.  One  may  open  the  windpipe,  after 
locating  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  using  this  as  a  guide^  by  cutting 
tiansversely  through  the  sldii  and  crico-thyroid  membrane:  i,€,, 
between  the  upper  border  of  the  cricoid  and  the  lower  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  There  is  some  probability  of  wounding  the  crico- 
thyroid artery,  a  small  branch,  yet  this  is  not  very  likely  as  the  in- 
cision is  made  transversely:    parallel  with  the  course  of  the  artery. 

Thyrotomy* — Division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  may  be  either 
incomplete  or  complete. 

Incomplete  Thtrotomy. — The  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  neck  and  commences,  above,  at  a  point  Just  below  the 
tipper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  is  continued  downward 
to  a  point  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage;  it  is  about  one  and  one- 
half  to  two  inches  long  and  reaches  through  the  skin  and  deep 
fascia,  exposing  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages.  The  edges  of  the 
wound  are  retracted  and  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  incised,  thus 
entering  the  larynx.  In  incising  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  the 
crico-thyroid  branches  may  be  cut;  these  are  small  branches,  but 
they  should  be  clamped  if  they  bleed,  as  even  a  small  quantity  of 
blood  sucked  into  the  wind-pipe  may  seriously  embarrass  respira- 
tion. We  then  proceed  to  enlarge  the  opening  into  the  larynx  by 
dividing  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  to  an  extent  gutlicient  to  permit  the  extraction  of  foreign 
bodies,  etc.  One  should  avoid,  if  possible,  incising  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage beyond  the  level  at  which  the  true  vocal  cords  are  attached. 

If  this  operation  is  done  for  the  removal  of  a  foreign  body,  one 
may  close  the  opening  in  the  larynx  and  omit  the  introduction  of  a 
tube;  still  it  is  probably  not  unwise  to  insert  the  tube  and  leave  it 
for  a  few  days  in  all  cases,  because,  as  a  result  of  the  operation,  there 
may  be  some  cedema  of  the  glottis  caused. 

Complete  Thykotqmy  consists  of  a  median  section  through  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  This  operation  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring the  interior  of  the  larynx  and  for  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies,  growths^  etc. 
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During  the  operation  the  trachea  must  be  kept  clear  of  blood. 
The  operation  should  be  performed  with  the  patient  in  the  Hose 
position  unless  a  tampon  cannula  is  used,  when  the  patient  may  be 
placed  in  the  usual  tracheotomy  position  with  the  shoulders  raised 
and  the  head  thrown  back.  The  tampon  cannula  may  be  introduced 
through  a  preliminary  high  tracheotomy,  done  at  the  same  sitting, 
previous  to  opening  the  larynx,  or  else  the  cannula  may  be  inserted 
through  the  incision  that  is  made  in  the  larynx  and  which  may  be 
prolonged  downward,  through  the  cricoid  and  upper  rings  of  the 
trachea  for  this  purpose.  Instead  of  a  high  tracheotomy,  a  prelimi- 
nary, low  tracheotomy  may  be  performed  and  the  tampon  cannula 
introduced  at  this  point. 

The  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle  line  of  the  neck,  reaching 
from  the  hyoid  bone,  above,  to  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  The  incision  extends  through  the  skin  and  deep  fascia 
and  exposes  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  next  step  is  to  open  the  larynx.  The  point  of  the  knife 
is  introduced  through  the  crico-thyxoid  membrane  between  the 
cricoid  and  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  In  doing  this 
the  crico-thyroid  branch  may  be  cut  and  should  be  clamped  and  tied. 
Now,  with  a  curved  probe-pointed  knife,  which  is  introduced  into 
the  larynx  and  passed  upward  between  and  beyond  the  vocal  cords, 
the  thyroid  cartilage  is  split  into  its  two  halves  from  within  outward, 
in  the  middle  line,  throughout  its  entire  length  up  to  or  into  the 
thyro-hyoid  membrane.  The  thjToid  cartilage  may  also  be  divided 
from  without  inward.  At  times  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  ossified,  and 
a  strong  scissors  or  thin  saw  is  necessary  in  order  to  accomplish  its 
division^ 

After  the  thyroid  cartilage  has  been  split  its  edges  are  held 
apart  with  sharp  retractors  or  tenacula,  and  the  interior  of  the 
larynx  may  then  be  freely  explored.  We  may,  in  addition,  divide  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  the  upper  rings  of  the  trachea  if  this  has  not 
already  been  done  or  if  more  room  is  required  or  in  order  to  intro- 
duce a  tampon  cannula. 

In  cutting  into  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  one  should  avoid  the 
superior  laryngeal  vessels  and  nerve,  which  pierce  this  membrane 
upon  either  side  to  enter  and  supply  the  lar}'nx. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  suture  the  two  halves  of  the  thyroid 
cartilages,  as  these  often  adapt  themselves  very  well  without  suture, 
especially  if  the  cricoid  cartilage  has  not  been  divided.    It  is  probably 
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wise,  however,  in  all  cases,  to  introduce  two  or  three  chromicized 
catgut  sutures  through  the  perichondrium  to  hold  the  edges  of  the 
two  halves  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  iu  contact  or  one  silver  wire  suture 
may  he  passed  through  each  edge  of  the  cartilage.  The  incisioa 
in  the  skin  may  be  partly  closed  with  catgut  sutures. 

The  tampon  cannula,  if  used,  may  be  left  in  place  for  a  few 
days  if  it  is  well  borne,  as  it  prevents  the  entrance  of  blood  and  dis- 
charge into  the  trachea  and  lungs. 

Laryngectomy  (Extirpation  of  the  Larynx) .  — This  operation 
sliould  he  preceded  by  a  low  tracheotomy,  which  may  be  done  a 
week  or  more  iu  advance  of  the  major  operation  in  order  to  accustom 
the  patient  to  the  presence  of  the  tobe  and  to  bring  about  fi.^ation 
of  the  trachea  to  the  skin,  etc.,  of  the  neck. 

If  the  preliminary  tracheotomy  has  not  been  done,  one  should 
operate  with  the  patient  in  the  Rose  position,  or,  if  the  operation 
is  done  with  the  patient  in  the  customary  tracheotomy  position,  it 
will  be  necessar}^  as  soon  as  the  laryTix  has  been  isolated  and  all  the 
vessels  that  supply  it  ligated,  to  cut  the  larynx  away  from  the  trachea 
below  and  then,  at  once,  introduce  the  tampon  cannula  into  the 
upper  end  of  the  trachea.  The  preliminary  tracheotomy,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  tampon  cannula,  is  probably  the  most  preferable 
plan.  The  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  from  the  hyoid  bone  to 
a  point  below  the  cricoid  cartihige:  to  this  incision  a  second  trans- 
verse incision  may  be  added  which  extends  outward,  parallel  with 
the  hyoid  bone,  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  upper  border  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  as  far  as  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  thus  making  a  T-shaped  incision.  This  latter  supplementary 
incision  is  especially  advantageous  if  the  lymphatic  glands,  etc.,  are 
involved  in  the  pathological  process. 

The  incision  extends  through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  and 
deep  cervical  fascia,  and  exposes  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  edges  of  the  aterno-hyoid  muscles  are  next  recognized  and 
the  muscle  of  either  side  divided  transversely  either  partially  or 
completely.  The  parts  being  now*  retracted,  we  expose  the  sterno- 
thyroid and  thyro-hyoid  muscles,  which  are  attached  upon  either 
side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland 
being  situated  beneath  the  stemo-thyroid  muscles. 

We  now  begin  the  isolation  of  the  larynx,  separating  all  the 
soft  parts  either  with  an  elevator  or  with  the  knife,  the  edge  of  the 
instrument  working  close  to  the  surface  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.    If 
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we  use  the  eleTator,  this  is  pushed  under  the  thyro-hyoid  muscle, 
b€twe<?n  it  and  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  the  attachraent  of  this 
muscle  separated  from  the  side  of  the  tliyroid  cartilage,  separating 
the  attachD]ent  of  the  sterno-thyroid  at  the  same  time;  this  eepara- 
tion  may  be  accomplished  in  part  with  the  knife.  These  two  mus- 
cles are  really  one  and  the  same  continuous  muscle;  bo  that,  alter 
they  have  been  detached  from  the  thyroid  cartilage,  they  hang 
together  as  one  continuous  flat  hand.  Instead  of  detaching  these 
mngcles  as  described  they  may  be  simply  cnt  away  from  the  sides 
of  the  thyroid  cartilages  with  the  knife.  The  soft  parts  are  now 
retracted  and  a  tenaculum  is  hooked  into  the  side  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  and  with  this  the  larynx  is  drawn  forward  and  to  one  side, 
BO  that  we  are  enabled  to  reach  the  superior  laryngeal  artery  and  its 
aceompanyiDg  nervous  branch,  as  they  pierce  the  side  of  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane  to  enter  the  larynx;  the  vessel  is  tied  double  and 
cnt.  The  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  lice  upon  the  side 
of  the  lar}Tax  (in  the  natural  relation  of  the  parts  being  covered  by 
the  gtemo-thyroid  muscle),  is  readily  eeparated  from  the  side  of  the 
larynx  with  the  elevator  or  the  finger.  At  this  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion the  superior  thyroid  artery,  which  ramifies  upon  the  upper  front 
enrfaee  of  the  thyroid  gland,  is  usually  met  with.  This  vessel  need 
not  be  cut.  The  thyroid  isthmus  is  also  liberated  from  its  attach- 
ment to  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  pushed  downward  out  of  the  way. 

The  cricO'thyroid  branch  of  the  superior  thyroid,  which  runs 
forward  and  inward  transversely  across  the  crico-ihyroid  membrane, 
may  be  cut  and  should  he  clamped  and  tied.  There  is  also  an  in- 
ferior laryngeal  branch,  from  the  inferior  thyroid,  which  accom- 
panies the  inferior  lar}^ngeal  nerve  into  the  larynx;  it  enters  the 
lower  back  part  of  the  larynx,  behind  the  articulation  between  the 
cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages,  beneath  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thy- 
roid gland;  this  branch  may  be  cut  and  should  be  tied.  The  small 
transverse  branch,  from  the  superior  thyroid,  which  runs  transversely 
inward  across  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  below  the  hyoid  bone,  to 
anastomose  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side,  is  also  cot  and  tied. 

The  larynx  is  now  drawn  to  the  other  side,  and  while  the  soft 
parta  are  retracted  the  above  described  procedures  are  repeated  upon 
this  side. 

The  isolation  of  the  larynx  is  continued.  The  soft  parts  are 
strongly  retracted  to  one  side  and  with  a  sharp  hook  or  vulsella  the 
Itrynx  is  drawn  to  the  opposite  side;   then,  with  the  knife,  the  in- 
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ferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  is  separated  from  the  side  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  This  muscle  is  attached  upon  the  side  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  close  to  its  posterior  border,  which  may  be  readily 
felt  by  the  fingers  in  the  woiiDd.  This  muscle  is  separated  from  the 
cricoid  cartilage  also.  Care  should  be  exercised  to  work  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  cartilage  in  separating  this  muscle  so  as  to  avoid 
opening  into  the  pharynx,  and  also  to  avoid  division  again  of  the 
vessels  that  have  already  been  divided  and  tied.  The  parts  are  then 
separated  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the  other  side  of  the  larynx. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  final  step  of  this  part  of  the  operation: 
the  separation  of  the  larynx  from  the  hyoid  bone  above,  from  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  behind,  and  from  the  trachea  below. 

The  knife  is  introduced  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  be- 
tween the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  hyoid  bone,  and  this  membrane 
is  cut  in  a  direction  outward  and  backward,  at  the  same  time  draw- 
ing the  side  of  the  lar}^x  forward  with  a  sharp  hook  or  vulsella. 
In  performing  this  step  of  the  operation  one  should  avoid  again  cut- 
ting the  superior  laryngeal  artery  upon  the  proximal  side  of  its 
ligature  if  it  has  already  been  divided  and  tied.  The  other  half  of 
the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  is  then  cut  in  a  similar  manner.  If  it 
is  desired  to  excise  the  epiglottis  also,  and  this  is  usually  wise,  a 
probe-pointed  knife  may  be  introduced  through  the  incision  in  the 
thyro-hyoid  membrane,  between  the  upper  border  of  thyroid  cartilage 
and  the  hyoid  bone,  in  a  direction  upward  and  backward;  eo  that, 
as  the  cut  is  made,  the  blade  of  the  knife  passes  between  the  base 
of  the  tongue  and  the  epiglottis.  The  finger  in  the  mouth  may 
serve  to  guide  the  knife.  If  the  epiglottis  is  to  be  left,  we  cut  di- 
rectly backward  between  the  upper  border  of  the  th}Toid  cartilage 
and  the  hyoid  bone,  thus  leaving  the  epiglottis  attached  to  the  poste- 
rior aspect  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  to  the  root  of  the  tongue.  The 
front  of  the  larynx  is  now  seized  with  a  sharp  hook  or  vulsella  forceps 
and  draw^n  directly  fon^^^ard;  so  that  its  posterior  wall,  composed  of 
the  broad  posterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  may  be  separated 
from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx;  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx  is  very  thin,  consisting  practically  only  of  a  layer  of  mu- 
cous membrane.  If  the  growth  involves  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx,  this  part  may  be  excised  together  with  the  larynx.  If  the 
pharynx  is  not  involved  in  the  disease,  the  separation  of  the  larvTix 
jfrom  the  pharynx  is  not  difficult. 

After  the  separation  of  the  larynx  from  the  pharynx  has  been 
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completed  to  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  the 
larynx  is  cut  away  from  the  trachea,  from  behind  fon^'ard,  below 
the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  In  thus  severing  the  larynx  from 
the  trachea  the  inferior  laryngeal  arteries  and  nerves  are  cut,  and, 
if  the  vessels  have  not  already  been  tied,  they  should  be  secured  as 
they  spurt.    Thus  the  extirpation  is  complete. 

Instead  of  operating  as  described  above,  we  may,  after  freeing 
the  larynx  upon  the  sides,  etc.,  complete  the  operation  by  cutting 
the  larynx  away  from  the  trachea  below  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  packing  the  stump  of  the  trachea  at  once  with  a  pod  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  blood  (a  preliminary  tracheotumy  having 
been  done);  and  then,  drawing  the  larynx  forward  with  a  sharp  hook 
or  vulsella,  this  is  separated  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx 
from  below  upward;  and,  as  the  final  step  of  the  operation,  the 
larjTix  is  cut  away  from  its  attachment  to  the  hyoid  bone  by  carry- 
ing the  knife  through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane. 

The  superior  laryngeal  arteries,  that  enter  the  larynx  upon  the 
sides,  are  best  secured  before  beginning  the  actual  isolation  of  the 
larynx,  but  they  may  be  again  divided  accidentally  during  the  final 
steps  of  the  operation,  and  in  this  case  should  be  again  clamped  and 
tied;  other  vessels  may  be  secured  as  they  are  encountered  during 
the  course  of  the  operation.  The  wound  is  best  left  open.  If  the 
accessory  lateral  skin  incisions  have  been  made,  and  the  sterno- 
mastoids  have  been  divided,  these  parta  may  be  brought  together 
with  sutures.  The  opening  in  the  pharynx  especially,  if  it  has  been 
necessary  to  remove  a  considerable  part  of  its  wall,  may  be  closed  in 
part  by  interrupted  silk  sutures  with  their  ends  left  long  to  facilitate 
their  removal  later. 

One  should  arrange  good  drainage,  with  the  head  low,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  entrance  of  wound  secretions  into  the  trachea.  It  is  well 
to  leave  the  tampon  cannula  in  the  trachea  for  a  few  days  if  it  haa 
been  used  during  the  operation.  The  wound  should  be  properly 
packed  and  the  dressings  changed  at  rather  frequent  intervals. 

Feeding  is  carried  on  through  a  tube  introduced  into  the  stom- 
ach either  through  the  mouth  or  throiigh  the  wound  in  the  pharynx. 
If  a  tracheotomy  has  not  preceded  the  laryngectomy  by  a  week  or 
more,  the  stump  of  the  trachea  should  be  sutured  to  the  skin  in  order 
to  prevent  too  great  retraction  of  the  trachea.  In  cases  where  the 
disease  has  not  spread  beyond  the  larynx,  the  operation  ig  compara- 
tively easy  and  not  accompanied  by  much  hemorrhage. 
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Before  proceeding  with  the  radical  operation  the  larynx  may 
be  Bplit  in  the  middle  line  for  the  purpose  of  exploration.  It  may 
be  that  in  some  early  cases  the  removal  of  one-half  of  the  larynx 
will  Buffice. 

Extirpation  of  Half  of  the  Larynx. — ^This  operation  is  analogous 
to  the  preceding.  The  larynx  is  first  split  in  the  middle  line  without 
injuring  the  vocal  cords. 

It  is  a  less  difficult  and  dangerous  operation,  and  recurrence 
is  no  more  frequent  after  this  less  radical  operation,  if  the  disease 
is  limited  to  one  side  of  the  larynx,  than  after  complete  extirpation. 
The  function  is  good  alter  the  partial  operation. 

External  CEsophagotomy. — This  operation  is  usually  done  for 
the  removal  of  a  foreign  body  impacted  in  the  ossophagus. 

The  patient  lies  upon  the  back,  with  the  shoulders  raised  and 
the  head  thrown  back  and  over  toward  the  right  side. 

A  soft  rubber  tube  is  introduced  into  the  oesophagus  as  far  as 
it  will  go  to  serve  as  a  guide.  The  cesophagus  is  approached  through 
an  incision  in  the  left  side  of  the  neck. 

The  incision  is  made  about  three  inches  long,  corresponding  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  mnscle,  the  midpoint  of 
the  incision  being  upon  a  level  with  the  cricoid  cartilage;  it  is  car- 
ried through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  layer,  including  the 
platysma,  and  exposes  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  raus- 
cle.  The  stemo-mastoid  is  then  drawn  aside  and  the  underlying 
layer  of  deep  cervical  fascia  is  incised,  when  the  internal  jugular 
vein  and  the  common  carotid  artery,  lying  in  their  connective-tissue 
sheath  and  crossed  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  muscle, 
are  exposed.  These  vessels  are  drawn  ootward  with  a  blunt  re- 
tractor. The  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  partly  covered  by  the 
sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles^  is  then  recognized.  These 
structures  are  drawn  toward  the  middle  line  with  a  blunt  retractor. 
The  trachea,  which  may  now  be  readily  felt  with  the  fingers,  is  a 
guide  to  the  oesophagus,  the  oesophagus  being  located  posterior  to 
the  trachea  and  protruding  well  beyond  its  left  border.  The  tube 
in  the  ceeophagus  assists  in  locating  it,  and  the  foreign  body,  if 
present,  may  also  be  felt.  The  middle  thyroid  vein,  as  it  passes 
outward  from  the  thyroid  gland  to  enter  the  internal  jugular,  may 
be  met  with,  and,  if  it  is  in  the  way,  may  be  cut  and  tied.  The 
inferior  thyroid  vein  may  also  be  seen. 

The  cesophagus  is  entered  in  the  inferior  carotid  triangle, — i.9*^ 
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below  the  omo-hyoid, — ^and,  ii  necessary,  this  muscle  may  be  drawn 
to  one  side  or  divided-  The  recurrent  larj^ngeal  nerve,  aa  it  ascends 
to  enter  the  lar}'nx,  lies  in  front  of  the  oesophagus,  in  the  space 
between  the  trachea  in  front  and  the  resophagns  behind^  and  should 
be  avoided  in  incising  the  cesophagns.  The  nerve,  during  the  opera- 
tion, is  not  encountered,  and  may  be  avoided  by  making  the  opening 
in  the  oesophagus  well  upon  the  side  and  thus  keeping  away  from 
the  front  of  the  tube. 

The  wall  of  the  oesophagus  is  picked  up  with  two  mouse-toothed 
forceps,  and  an  incision  made  corresponding  to  its  long  axis  and  of 
sufficient  length  to  permit  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body  or  any 
other  necessary  manipulation. 

In  incising  the  oesophagus  one  should  make  a  clean  cut  in  order 
to  avoid  getting  between  the  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  tube,  which 
may  readily  happen  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  tissue  between 
ita  muscular  and  mucous  coats.  Some  oesophageal  branches  of  the 
inferior  thyroid  may  be  divided  in  making  the  opening  in  the  wall 
of  the  oesophagus  and  these  must  be  clamped  and  ligated. 

The  wound  in  the  wall  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  closed  with 
several  interrupted  sutures  of  silk  or  chromicized  catgut,  but  the 
external  wound  in  the  neck,  leading  down  to  the  incision  in  the 
cesophagus,  should  be  packed  and  left  unsutured. 

If  the  object  of  the  operation  is  to  establish  a  permanent  fistula 
(oBSOphagostomy),  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  oesophagus,  includ- 
ing its  mucous  and  muscular  coats,  may  be  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the 
skin  incision  with  several  interrupted  silk  stitches. 

Lii^tioB  of  Blood-vesseli»  The  Common^  Cahotid  Artery. — 
The  common  carotid  may  be  tied  either  above  or  below  the  point 
where  the  omo-hyoid  crosses  it,  which  is  upon  a  level  with  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  It  is  ligated  preferably  and  more  readily  in  the  so-called 
auperior  carotid  triangle:   above  the  crossing  of  the  omo-hyoid. 

The  linear  guide  to  the  common  carotid  is  a  line  drawn  from 
a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  mastoid  proeess 
to  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation.  The  muscular  guide  is  the 
anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  mu.^cle. 

The  incision  is  made  about  two  inches  long,  corresponding  to 
the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  its  midpoint  upon  a  level 
with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  This  incision  penetrates  through  the 
skin  and  subeutaneous  fatty  layer,  including  the  platysma,  and 
ebould  expose  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 
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The  edge  of  the  stemo-maatoid  should  he  recognized  and  drawn 
outward,  and  then,  after  carefully  incising  the  underlying  layer  of 
deep  cervical  fascia,— the  fascia  that  separates  the  vessels  from  the 
stemO'iDastoid  muscle, — the  vessels,  surrounded  by  some  loose  con- 
nective tissue,  are  exposed — first,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  big  and 
thin-walled,  lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  then  the  com- 
mon carotid,  whose  pulsation  is  readily  felt  and  geea  and  which  lies 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  vein.     The  pneumogastric  nerve,  which  is 
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located  between  the  artery  and  vein,  but  behind  theni,  is  not  seen. 
The  anterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  is  seen  as  it  crosses  the  vessels 
opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  loop  formed  by  the  descendens 
and  communicans  noni  may  also  be  recognized  upon  the  front  of 
the  vessels.  The  superior  thyroid  vein  crosses  the  artery  from 
within  outward  above  the  omo-hyoid  muscle,  and  the  middle  th}Toid 
vein  below  this  muscle,  II  these  vessels  are  cut,  they  should  be 
clamped  and  tied. 

The  connective-tisane  sheath  which  incloses  the  artery  should 
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be  picked  up  with  mouse-tooth  forceps,  and  nicked  with  the  point 
of  the  knife  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  vessel;  into 
the  opening  thus  made,  a  director  is  introduced,  and,  working  close 
to  its  wall,  the  vessel  is  separated  all  around,  taking  care  to  avoid 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  which  lies  posteriorly.  A  bhint-pointed 
aneurism  needle  is  then  introduced  into  the  opening  and  carried 
around  the  artery  from  without  inward^  entering  between  the  artery 
and  the  vein.  The  ligature  is  then  drawn  around  the  vessel,  and 
we  are  ready  to  tie.  The  ligature  should  be  of  ordinary  catgut  and 
tied  with  a  square  knot.  After  the  ligature  is  in  place  and  before 
it  is  tied  ihe  parts  should  be  again  inspected  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  the  nerv^e  is  not  included.  Some  surgeons  tie  the  artery  double 
and  divide  it  between  the  ligatures,  but  this  is  probably  unnecessary. 
The  incision  is  closed  with  a  catgut  suture. 

The  External  Caroi^id. — The  ligation  of  the  external  carotid 
15  practiced  as  a  preliminary  to  many  bloody  operations  about  the 
mouth,  jaws,  etc.,  and  to  control  hemorrhage  from  parts  supplied  by 
its  branches  when  the  branches  themselves  are  not  accessible.  The 
Unear  guide  to  the  artery  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  common  carotid; 
the  muscular  guide  is  the  anterior  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid.  At 
the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  the  common  carotid  artery 
hifurcates  into  the  external  and  internal  carotids,  and  it  is  close  to  its 
origin,  near  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  that  the  ex- 
ternal carotid  is  ligated.  The  incision  commences  at  the  level  of  the 
hyoid  hone  and  is  carried  downward,  for  a  distance  of  about  two 
inches,  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  The  in- 
dfiion  penetrates  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysma  muscle  down 
to  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  exposing  the  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle,  which  should  be  recognized.  The  edges  of  the  incision  are 
drawn  apart  with  blunt-pronged  retractors  and  the  deep  cervical 
fascia  is  then  incised. 

The  pulsation  of  the  artery,  within  its  connective-tissue  sheath, 
may  now  be  both  seen  and  felt.  The  external  carotid  artery  lies  a 
little  in  front  of  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  The  in- 
ternal carotid,  together  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneumo- 
gastric nerve,  lies  posterior  to  the  external  carotid,  beneath  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  Corresponding  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  loose  connective  tissue  that  in- 
resta  the  artery  is  picked  up  with  a  thumb  forceps  and  snipped  with 
the  point  of  the  knife,  cutting  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  long 
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axig  of  the  vessel;  into  the  opening  which  is  thus  made  a  blunt 
director  is  introduced  and  worked  around  the  vessel,  sticking  close 
to  its  wall.  Through  the  path  thug  made  by  the  director  a  ligature 
is  carried  around  the  vessel  in  the  eye  of  an  aneurism  needle.  The 
ligature  is  then  tied  and  the  incision  closed.  After  the  ligature  has 
been  carried  around  the  artery  it  may  be  left  untied,  with  its  ends 
hanging  out  of  the  incision,  to  be  tied  only  in  case  an  emergency 
arises  calling  for  its  use. 

The  Internal  Carotid.— The  ligation  of  the  internal  carotid 
is  but  seldom  called  for.  The  internal  carotid  may  be  tied  through 
an  incision  similar  to  that  for  ligation  of  the  external  carotid.  The 
vessel  is  found  underneath  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-raastoid, 
which  is  the  muscular  guide  to  it.  The  internal  carotid  has  the 
same  relations  to  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  pneumogastric  nerve 
that  the  common  carotid  has,  the  internal  carotid  being  really  the 
continuation  of  the  common;  and  these  structures  must  be  avoided 
in  isolating  the  vessel  and  passing  the  ligature. 

The  Subclavian  Artert. — The  third  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery  is  tied  after  it  is  exposed  in  the  subclavian  triangle. 

The  patient  is  placed  with  the  shoulders  somewhat  raised  and 
the  head  thrown  back  and  turned  toward  the  opposite  side,  the  arm 
being  drawn  down  to  depress  the  shoulder.  The  incision  corresponds 
to  the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle.  It  is  placed  juj^t  above  the 
clavicle,  and  extends  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  trapezius  for- 
ward and  inward  almost  as  far  as  the  outer  border  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle;  the  incision  falls  a  little  short  of  the  edge  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  muscle  in  order  to  avoid  the  external  jugular  vein- 
The  incision  in  the  skin  may  be  made  by  drawing  the  integument  of 
the  neck  downward  over  the  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  then  cutting 
through  it,  down  upon  the  surface  of  the  clavicle;  when  the  skin 
is  released,  the  incision  is  found  to  lie  ju^t  above  and  parallel 
with  the  clavicle.  This  incision  reaches  through  the  skin,  fat,  and 
platysma  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The  deep  fascia,  which  reaches 
from  the  edge  of  the  trapezius  muscle  behind  to  the  sterno-mastoid 
in  front,  is  now  incised,  avoiding  the  external  jugular  vein,  which 
pierces  the  deep  cervical  fascia  behind  the  outer  edge  of  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle.  Beneath  the  deep  fascia  the  venous  plexus,  formed 
by  the  transversalia  colli  and  suprascapular,  is  encountered.  These 
veins  may  be  wounded,  but  are  readily  clamped;  often,  however, 
they  can  be  avoided  as  the  knife  may  be  discarded  after  the  deep 
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fascia  has  been  incised.  Beneath  the  deep  fascia  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  loose  fat  and  connective  and  lymphatic  tissue. 

The  posterior  belly  of  the  omo-hyoid  moseley  which  lies  pretty 
low  down  near  the  clavicle,  is  now  sought  and  must  be  drawn  upward 
to  show  the  subclavian  triangle,  of  which  it  forms  the  upper  bound- 
ary, the  anterior  boundary  being  formed  by  the  stemo-mastoid  and 
the  inferior  boundary  by  the  clavicle. 

Within  the  triangle,  passing  transversely  outward,  are  the  trans- 
versalis  colli  and  suprascapular  arteries.  These  vessels  should  be 
avoided.  The  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  which  is  the  guide  to 
the  subclavian  artery,  may  be  felt  as  a  tense  cord  passing  straight 
up  and  down  beneath  the  posterior  or  outer  border  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  attached  below  to  the  first  rib.  If  this  tendon  is  fol- 
lowed downward  as  far  as  its  attachment  to  the  first  rib,  one  may 
locate  the  subclavian  artery  as  it  passes  outward  and  forward  from 
behind  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  resting  directly 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  rib.  That  part  of  the  subclavian 
artery  which  lies  upon  the  first  rib  is  the  part  which  is  ligated.  The 
subclavian  vein  lies  a  considerable  distance  to  the  inner  side  of  and 
anterior  to  the  artery,  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus  interven- 
ing between  them,  and  is  not  apt  to  be  encountered  during  the  op- 
eration. Within  the  triangle,  above  the  subclavian  artery,  may  be 
seen  the  three  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus.  These  pass  obliquely 
downward  and  outward  from  behind  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle,  and 
should  not  be  mistaken  for  the  artery,  which  is  the  lowest  structure 
in  this  triangle  and  rests  directly  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first 
rib.  These  structures  may  all  be  exposed  by  blunt  dissection,  sepa- 
rating with  the  finger  or  handle  of  the  knife,  after  the  deep  fascia 
has  been  incised. 

With  blunt  retractors  the  wound  is  held  open  and  the  con- 
nective-tissue sheath,  which  envelops  the  artery,  picked  up  and 
snipped  with  the  scissors  and  the  artery  then  separated  from  the 
adjoining  structures  with  a  blunt  director,  working  around  the  artery 
close  to  its  wall.  The  aneurism  needle  is  passed  around  the  artery 
from  without  inward,  avoiding  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus.  The 
subclavian  vein,  which  lies  below  and  internal  to  the  artery,  is  not 
apt  to  be  in  the  way. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  dome  of  the  pleura 
reaches  above  the  clavicle  into  the  subclavian  triangle,  and  that 
the  subclavian  artery  (second  part),  as  it  lies  behind  the  tendon  of 
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the  scaleTius  auticus,  rests  upon  the  pleura,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  injuring  this  etructure,  especially  in  making  way  for  the 
passage  of  the  ligature. 

The  ligature  is  tied  with  a  square  knot,  deep  in  the  wound, 
without  lifting  the  artery  too  much  out  of  its  bed. 

The  Lingual  Artery, — Tbis  operation  is  usually  performed 
in  combination  with  Kocher's  amputation  of  the  tongue.  The 
lingual  is  a  vessel  of  considerable  si^e,  that  of  each  side  supplying 
the  corresponding  half  of  the  tongue.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  blood  into  the  larynx  during  the  amputation  of  the 
tongue,  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  Rose  position,  or,  if  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy  has  been  done  and  a  Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula 
introduced,  or  if  an  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube  has  been  introduced 
and  the  pharynx  tamponed,  one  may  operate  with  the  patient  in  the 
ordinary  position,  the  shoulders  somewhat  raised,  and  the  head 
thrown  back  and  over  toward  the  opposite  side. 

An  incision  is  made  which  corresponds  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
submaxillary  triangle.  It  commences  in  front,  at  the  symphysis 
mentis,  and  is  carried  down  to  the  hyoid  bone,  thence  backward 
above  and  parallel  with  the  greater  bom  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  then 
in  a  direction  upward  and  backward  toward  the  mastoid  process  as 
far  as  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  (see  Fig.  79). 

This  incision  penetrates  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysma, 
down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The  apex  of  the  Eap,  which  is  thus  marked 
out,  is  seized  with  the  fingers  and  reflected  upward  upon  the  side 
of  the  face  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw-hone.  In  reflecting 
this  flap  we  may,  toward  the  back,  cut  the  external  jugular  vein, 
and  this  should  be  clamped  and  tied.  The  deep  fascia  ia  then  incised 
and  the  submaxillary  gland  exposed.  This  gland,  which  is  lodged 
in  a  bed  of  loose  connective  tissue,  is  seized  with  toothed  forceps 
and  enucleated,  together  with  the  adjoining  lymphatic  nodes.  This 
is  accomplished  by  cutting  with  the  knife  close  to  the  gland  or  by 
blunt  dissection  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  or  with  the  finger, 
the  gland  being  finally  cut  away  from  its  duct,  which  disappears 
anteriorly  beneath  the  posterior  border  of  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  on 
its  way  to  open  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 
The  facial  artery,  if  not  previously  cut,  is  usually  divided  in  enucleat- 
ing this  gland,  and  should  be  tied  when  cut,  or,  still  better,  it  may 
be  tied,  before  it  is  cut,  close  to  its  origin  and  before  it  reaches  the 
submaxillary  gland. 
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The  faaai  tsc  k  a^  ossaZ?  ciriced  d::ring  this  p&n  of  ilie 
opention;  Urn  tcskI  bunds  fre^y,  be:  elat  be  disupee  Jind  lic&ied. 
After  the  sabaimxiEarT  g^acd  has  been  lesiOTeiL  the  bo:irdut«s  <tf 
the  snfamaxinazT  triangle  are  reacilj  n^ade  ou::  abore,  ;he  !ower 
border  of  the  jav.  and,  belov.  in  fronu  a:!rd  behind,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  belliei  of  the  digaftric  mTiscle,  The  ^oor  of  the  subniaxil- 
laiT  trian^e  is  formed  in  front  by  the  obliqiie  nbers  of  :he  mvlc^ 
hjoid  and  behind  bj  the  perpendicnlar  £ber&  of  the  hTo-glo$$us« 
which  nmade  Ues  on  a  deeper  plane  than  the  mT:o>hTvMd.  bo:r<i: 
partly  orerlapped  by  the  posterior  margin  of  the  latter.  F;iS5ir.): 
from  behind,  horizontally  forward,  aboTe  and  parallel  vith  the  hyoid 
bone  and  lying  directly  upon  the  hyo-glossus  muscle  is  the  hyp<w 
^oesal  nerre;  this  nerre  disappears  anteriorly  beneath  the  poste> 
rior  edge  of  the  mylo-hjoid  muscle.  This  nerre  marks  the  upper 
boundary  of  the  lingual  triangle,  which  is  really  the  apex  of  the 
submaxillary  triangle.  The  base  of  the  lingual  triangle  is  formed 
by  the  hypoglossal  nerre,  and  its  lower  borders,  in  front  and  behind, 
by  the  anterior  and  posterior  bellies  of  the  digastric.  The  floor  of 
the  lingual  triangle  is  formed  by  the  hyo-glossus,  and  beneath  this 
muscle  the  lingual  artery,  accompanied  by  a  Tein,  is  located:  so  that, 
if  this  muscle  is  picked  up  with  tooth  forceps  and  snipped  through 
with  the  knife  or  scissors,  the  lingual  artery  is  readily  found  and 
may  be  hooked  up  with  an  aneurism  needle  and  tied.  Locating 
and  tying  the  lingual  artery  in  this  triangle  is  Tery  simple.  We  are 
then  ready  to  proceed  with  the  amputation  of  the  tongue. 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  tie  the  lingual  artery  without  remoT- 
ing  the  submaxillary  gland,  one  may,  after  cutting  through  the  deep 
fascia,  draw  the  gland  up  out  of  the  way  and  then  proceed  as  above. 
In  this  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  such  an  extensive  incision. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  TONGUE. 

Amputation  of  the  Tongnie  (Kocher),  with  Preliminary  Ligation 
of  the  Lingual  Artery. — Amputation  of  the  tongue  according  to  the 
method  of  Kocher  has  many  advantages:  the  hemorrhage  is  easily 
controlled,  diseased  glands  are  readily  removed,  and  the  incision  is 
well  placed  for  drainage. 

The  position  of  the  patient,  etc.,  has  been  described  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ligation  of  the  lingual  artery. 
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An  incision,  aa  described  above  for  the  ligation  of  the  lingtuil 
artery^  is  made  upon  the  side  of  the  neck,  laying  bare  the  boundariea 
of  the  submaxillary  triangle.  The  lymphatic  nod^s  and  submaxillary 
gland  are  then  excised  and  the  lingual  artery  sought  for  and  tied; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  ligate  the  lingual  of  each  side,  yet  this  may  be 
done  with  advantage,  especially  if  the  lymphatics  of  both  sides  are 
involved,  as  they  can  then  be  extirpated  at  the  same  time  that  the 
vessel  is  ligated. 

After  having  excised  the  sobmaxillary  lymphaiic  nodes  and 
gland  and  tied  the  lingual  artery  and  secured  all  bleeding  pointa, 
an  incision  is  made  with  the  knife  through  the  floor  of  the  sub- 
maxillary triangle, — i.e.,  through  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, — close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  opening  may  be  farther  enlarged  with 
the  scissors  or  fingers.  The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  then  seized  with  a 
forceps  and  drawn  out  into  the  wound  in  the  neck,  through  the 
opening  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  making  considerable  traction, 
first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  the  tongue  is  separated  from 
its  attachment  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  as  far  back  toward  the  base 
as  possible.  This  is  done  with  the  blunt-pointed  curved  scissors,, 
snipping  through  the  septum  of  the  tongue  and  working  close  to  its 
under  surface.  During  this  step  of  the  operation,  and  while  traction 
is  being  made  upon  the  tongue,  one  should  examine  occasionally  with 
the  finger  for  bands,  etc.,  which  tend  to  bind  the  tongue  within  the 
mouth.  The  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces,  w^bich  are  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  tongue,  near  its  base,  should  be  cut  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  tongue,  and  then  it  will  be  observed  that  the  organ  can  be 
dravra  out  of  the  mouth  for  a  considerable  distance,  when  it  may  be 
amputated  quite  close  to  its  root.    This  is  done  with  the  scissors. 

The  half  of  the  tongue,  corresponding  to  the  side  upon  which 
the  lingual  has  been  tied,  may  be  cut  through  without  occasioning 
any  bleeding;  but,  if  the  lingual  artery  of  the  other  side  has  not 
been  previously  tied,  the  hemorrhage,  when  this  second  half  of  the 
tongue  is  cut  through,  may  be  embarrassing,  as  there  may  be  some 
difficulty  in  catching  the  cut  end  of  the  artery.  This,  however,  may 
be  provided  against  by  seizing  the  base  of  the  tongue  with  a  toothed 
clamp  behind  the  point  where  it  is  intended  to  amputate  it  before 
cutting  through;  so  that,  when  we  divide  this  half  of  the  tongue, 
we  may  pull  the  stump  forward,  and  seize  the  divided  vessel,  when 
it  spurts,  with  an  artery  clamp. 
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The  woimd  in  the  side  of  the  neck  may  be  closed  with  inter- 
rupted sLlk-worm  gut  sutures,  except  its  posterior  part,  which  is  left 
open  and  packed  to  carry  off  the  secretions,  etc.,  from  the  mouth. 
The  packing  should  be  introduced  well  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
The  patient  is  fed  through  a  stomach  tube,  which  is  passed  through 
the  mouth  or  through  the  nose.  This  tube  may  be  passed  before  the 
patient  recovers  from  the  anaesthetic. 

Amputation  of  the  Tongue  (Kcgnoli-Billrotli)  .^Thia  method 
11  applicable  to  those  cases  where  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  consid- 
erably involved  in  the  disease. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  Hose  position,  or  if  a  preliminary 
tracheotomy  has  been  done  and  a  Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula 
introduced  into  the  trachea,  or  if  an  ordinar}^  tracheotomy  tube  has 
been  introduced  and  the  pharynx  has  been  tamponed,  the  patient 
may  lie  in  the  usual  position  with  the  shoulders  raised  and  the  head 
thrown  back. 

An  incision  is  made  along  the  lower  border  of  the  body  of  the 
jaw  about  6  cm.  long,  the  midpoint  of  the  incision  corresponding  to 
the  symphysis  mentis.  This  incision  penetrates  through  all  the  soft 
parts  down  to  the  bone  and  extends  backward,  upon  either  side, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  masseter  muscle.  In  making 
this  incision,  the  facial  artery,  as  it  turns  up  over  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw-bone,  just  in  front  of  the  masseter,  may  be  avoided. 

From  either  end  of  this  incision  additional  ones  are  made  which 
reach  straight  downward  as  far  as  the  hyoid  bone,  passing  through 
the  integument  and  the  platysma.  Through  the  lateral  incisions, 
on  either  side,  the  lingual  artery*  may  be  sought  and  tied,  at  the 
same  time  extirpating  any  diseased  glands,  etc. 

The  ca\ity  of  the  mouth  is  now  entered  by  severing  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  with  a 
knife.  They  should  be  cut  fairly  close  to  the  bone,  and  the  point 
of  the  knife  may  be  guided  with  the  finger  in  the  mouth.  Those 
muscles  that  are  attached  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  symphysia 
in  the  middle  line  are  divided  first.  A  suture  should  be  passed 
through  the  tip  of  the  tongue  or  it  may  be  seized  with  a  toothed 
clamp  in  order  to  exercise  traction  and  prevent  its  falling  back  into 
the  pharynx  and  obstructing  the  breathing  during  the  course  of  the 
operation. 

After  a  sufliciently  large  opening  has  been  made  in  the  floor 
of  the  mouth,  the  tongue  is  drawn  through  the  wound,  under  the 
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jaw,  and  may  then  be  removed  together  with  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
as  fur  back  as  the  epiglottis. 

If  the  lingual  arteries  have  not  been  previonBly  ligated,  the  base 
of  the  tongue  should  be  seized  with  a  vulsella  forceps  before  it  is 
amputated,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  clamping  of  these  vessels  in  the 
stump  of  the  tongue. 

The  flap  of  skin  and  soft  parts  is  replaced  and  the  wound  closed 
except  poeteriorly,  on  one  or  both  sides,  where  the  incision  is  left 
open  and  packed  in  order  to  drain  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 

Extirpation  of  the  Tongue  throngh  the  Floor  of  the  Mouth,  with 
Division  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — ^The  operation  is  preceded  by  a  trache- 
otomy and  the  introduction  of  a  Trendelenburg  tampon  cannula, 
or  an  ordinary  tracheotomy  tube  may  be  used  and  the  pharynx  tam- 
poned. A  soft  rubber  tube  for  feeding  purposes  may  be  passed  into 
the  stomach,  before  the  patient  recovers  from  the  anaesthetic,  either 
through  the  mouth  or  the  nose. 

Sedillot^s  Method,  with  Division  of  the  Lower  Jaw  in  the 
Middle  Line.— The  first  incisor  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  ext meted. 
An  incision  is  made,  as  in  the  Regnoli-Billroth  operation,  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  masseter  on  either 
aide.  The  lower  lip  is  then  split  in  the  middle  line,  the  incision  being 
carried  down  to  the  bone  through  the  gum  and  periosteum.  The 
lower  Jaw  is  then  sawn  through  with  a  metacarpal  or  a  chain  or  a 
Gigli  saw,  and  the  muscles  and  the  mucous  roembrane  composing  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  incised  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  of 
the  lower  jaw-bone. 

Each  half  of  the  jaw  is  now  drawn  well  outward,  away  from  the 
middle  line,  thus  giving  very  free  access  to  the  tongue  and  to  the 
floor  of  the  mouth.  The  tongue  and  that  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
month  which  is  involved  in  the  disease  may  then  be  extirpated. 

If  the  Unguals  have  not  been  previously  tied,  they  may  be 
clamped  after  the  tongue  has  been  amputated,  drawing  the  stump 
of  the  tongue  forw^ard  with  a  vulsella  in  order  to  facilitate  this. 

The  tonsils  and  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  may  also  be  reached 
in  this  operation,  and,  if  the  lower  jaw*-bone  is  involved,  it  can  be 
resected  in  part.  Diseased  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  may  also 
be  excised  through  this  incision,  which  may  be  made  as  extensive 
as  necessary. 

One  should  attempt  to  bring  the  raw  aurfaces  in  the  mouth 
together,  at  least  in  part,  with  interrupted  chromicized  catgut  or 
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sutures,  their  ends  being  left  long  to  facilitate  their  removal 
Iter. 

The  two  halves  of  the  jaw  are  brought  together  and  carefully 
wired,  and  the  incision  closed  except  at  its  posterior  part  on  one  or 
both  sides,  where  it  ie  left  open  for  packing  and  dniinagc. 

Lanoexbeck*s  Method,  with  Division  of  the  Lower  Jaw 
ox  OXE  SiDE.^ — Upon  the  side  corresponding  to  the  disease  an  in- 
cision  is  carried  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  through  the  lower 
lip  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw,  whence  it  is  continued 
downward  through  the  integument  of  the  neck  as  far  as  the  side 
of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  upper  part  of  this  incision  splits  the  lip 
and  gum,  passing  through  the  periosteum  down  to  the  bone;  the 
Dwer  part  of  the  incision  passes  through  the  skin,  fat,  and  platysma. 
^AU  bleeding  points  are  clamped. 

Tlirough  the  lower  part  of  the  incision,  after  cutting  through 
the  deep  fascia,  the  submaxillary  gland  and  the  neighboring  dis- 
eased lymphatic  nodes  of  this  side  may  be  removed,  and  the  lingual 
artery  tied  as  it  lies  in  the  lingual  triangle,  above  the  hyoid  bone 
ad  beneath  the  hyo-glossus  muscle. 

The  canine  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  is  now  extracted  and  an  open- 
ing made  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  so  as  to  allow  the  use  of  the  chain 
or  wire  saw  with  which  the  jaw-bone  is  divided.  The  section  through 
the  jaw  should  be,  not  straight  up  and  do'WTi,  but  obliquely  from 
above  downward  and  inward  toward  the  symphysis,  so  that  the  tend- 
ency to  dislocation  caused  by  the  pull  of  the  masseter  muscle  may 
thus  be  counteracted.  The  jaw-bone  may  be  divided  with  a  narrow, 
flat  saw  or  with  a  chain  or  wire  saw. 

The  segments  of  the  divided  jaw-bone,  especially  the  shorter 
piece,  are  now  drawn  well  apart  with  sharp  retractors,  and  the  soft 
arts,  mnscles  and  mucous  membrane,  which  form  the  floor  of  the 
loath,  separated  from  their  attachment  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
Dne,  aa  far  back,  if  need  be,  as  the  anterior  pillars  of  the  fauces. 
The  tongue  is  then  seized  with  the  toothed  forceps  and  drawn  well 
forward  and  over  toward  the  well  side  and  removed.  One  may  ex- 
cise the  floer  of  the  mouth,  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  the  tonsils, 
if  they  are  diseased,  and  also  resect  a  part  of  the  jaw-bone  if  this 
ia  involved. 

If  the  Unguals  have  not  been  previously  ligated,  we  may  clamp 
them  in  the  stump  after  the  tongue  has  been  amputated.  The  seg- 
znentfi  of  the  jaw-bone  are  brought  into  apposition  and  wired,  and 
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the  wound  in  tlie  soft  parts,  except  itB  lower  part,  which  is  left  open 
and  packed  to  carry  off  the  secretions  from  the  mouth,  is  closed  with 
interrupted  silk-worra  gut  eutnres. 

One  should  try  to  diminish  the  raw  surface  left  in  the  huccal 
cavity  as  much  as  possible  by  drawing  the  parts  together  with  sepa- 
rate chromicized  catgut  sutures. 

BiLLHOTH^s  Method,  with  Bilateral  Divistov  of  tee  Lower 
Jaw.— This  is  probably  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  preceding  opera- 
tions, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  union  of  the  loose  segment 
of  the  jaw. 

The  canine  tooth  upon  either  side  of  the  lower  jaw  is  extracted, 
and  an  incision  made  from  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  through  the 
lower  lip,  gum,  and  periosteum,  down  to  the  hone,  and  continued 
downward,  in  the  neck^  through  the  skin^  fat,  and  platysma  as  far 
as  the  hyoid  bone. 

Corresponding  to  the  place  upon  either  side  where  the  canine 
tooth  has  been  extracted  the  lower  jaw  is  sawn  through,  from  its 
upper  border  downward  to  its  lower  border;  this  may  be  done  with 
the  chain  J  wire,  or  flat  saw. 

The  soft  parts,  which  correspond  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and 
which  are  attached  to  the  middle,  loose  segment  of  the  jaw-bone,  are 
separated  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  hone,  and  the  flap  of  soft 
parts,  which  includes  the  free  middle  segment  of  the  bone,  is  re- 
flected downward. 

The  lingual  arteries  may  he  ligated  and  diseased  glands  re- 
moved through  the  incisions  in  the  neck  previous  to  amputating  the 
tongue,  or  the  arteries  may  be  clamped  and  ligated  In  the  stump 
after  the  tongue  has  been  cut  away.  We  gain  free  access  to  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  tonsils,  etc.,  in  this  operation. 

The  segments  of  the  jaw  are  finally  wired  together  and  the 
incisions  closed  except  the  lower  port,  upon  one  or  both  sides,  uhi  -h 
may  be  left  open  and  packed  for  dreioHge. 

Extirpatioii  of  Half  of  the  Tongue  (Whitehead)  .—The  patient 
may  be  placed  in  a  half-sitting  posture.  Anaesthesia  is  not  complete, 
A  liberal  dose  of  morphin  may  be  administered  hypadermically 
shortly  before  the  operation,  and  only  sufficient  chloroform  used  to 
keep  the  patient  fairly  quiet.  In  this  way  sufficient  reflex  is  retained 
to  enable  the  patient  to  keep  the  larynx  clear  of  blood  by  coughing 
and  expectorating. 

This  operation  is  advisable  when  only  half  of  the  tongue  is  to 
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be  removed,  or,  if  the  whole  tongue  is  to  be  extirpated,  where  the 
disease  is  limited  and  has  not  involved  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

One  or  both  lingual  arteries  may  be  previously  tied  through  a 
small  incision  upon  either  side  of  the  neck. 

The  jaws  are  separated  with  a  gag  and  the  mouth  held  wide  open 
with  flat  retractors  placed  in  either  comer.  A  strong  silk  suture  is 
passed  through  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  with  this  as  a  tractor  the 
tongue  is  drawn  well  forward  and  split  down  the  middle  with  sharp 
scissors.  The  diseased  half  of  the  tongue  is  then  separated  from  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  and  amputated  as  far  back  toward  the  root  of 
the  organ  as  desired.  If  the  lingual  artery  has  not  been  tied  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  the  operation,  the  bleeding  vessel  must  be  seized 
with  the  artery  forceps  in  the  stump  of  the  tongue  and  ligated.  In 
excising  a  portion  of  the  tongue  one  should  cut  wide  of  the  apparent 
diseased  area.  If  the  disease  has  approached  near  the  middle  line 
it  is  probably  better  to  sacrifice  the  whole  tongue,  in  which  case  the 
second  half  of  the  tongue  may  be  amputated  in  a  similar  manner. 

This  operation  will  probably  suffice  for  early  cases  where  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  lymphatics  are  not  yet  involved. 


PART  IV. 

THE  THORAX, 


THE  SURGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  THORACIC  WALL, 

The  Skeleton  of  the  Thorax. — The  thorax  consists  of  a  conical 
cage  of  bone  and  cartilage.  Entering  into  its  constrnction  are  the 
dorsal  vertebrae,  ribs,  stemum,  and  interposed  costal  cartihiges.  The 
spaces  between  the  ribs  and  costal  cartilages  are  filled  in,  and  the 
walls  of  the  chest  thus  completed,  by  the  intercostal  muscles. 

The  thoracic  eavitj  is  rather  cone-shaped,  with  its  base  below 
and  its  small  end  above,  and  is  somewhat  flattened  from  before  back- 
word. 

The  upper  orifice  of  the  thorax  is  kidney-shaped,  narrow  from 
before  backward,  and  broader  from  side  to  side.  It  is  bounded  in 
front  by  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum,  behind  by  first  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  laterally,  on  each  side,  by  the  first  rib.  The  first  rib 
is  set  very  obliquely;  so  that  its  anterior  end  strikes  a  much  lower 
level  than  its  posterior  end.  The  upper  border  of  the  sternum  is 
opposite  the  intervertebral  cartilage  between  the  second  and  third 
dorsal  vertebrae. 

The  lower  opening  of  the  thorax  is  large.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
lower  border  and  tip  of  the  twelfth  rib,  the  tip  of  the  eleventh  and 
the  costal  cartilages  of  the  tenth,  ninth,  eighth,  and  seventh  ribs. 
Anteriorly,  in  the  middle  line,  is  the  ensiform  cartilage;  posteriorly 
is  the  body  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra, 

A  transverse  section  through  the  middle  of  the  thoracic  cavity 
shows  it  to  be  rather  heart-shaped,  owing  to  the  projection  forward 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae.  On  either  side  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn there  is  a  longitudinal  recess,  which  serves  to  deepen  the  space 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  lungs;  this  is  called  the  fossa  pul- 
monis- The  cartilages  of  the  lower  ribs,  the  seventh  to  the  tenth, 
meet  at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  and  form  an  angle  the  apex 
of  which  corresponds  to  the  ensiform  cartilage.  This  is  known  as 
the  costal  angle. 

The  thoracic  cavity  is  closed  in,  below,  by  the  diaphragm,  which 
projects  upward,  domelike,  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  forming  itaj 
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floor  and  at  the  same  time  the  roof  of  the  abdominal  carity.  By  the 
projection  of  the  diaphragm  upward  into  the  chest  the  capacity  of 
the  chest  cavity  is  diminished  and  that  of  the  abdomen  correspond- 
ingly increased.  In  the  living  body  the  chest  appears  to  be  broader 
above,  at  the  shoulders,  than  below  at  the  waist;  this  appearance  is 
due  to  the  broad  shoulder  girdle,  which  partially  encircles  the  cheat 
above  and  which  is  made  up  of  the  clavicle  and  the  scapula  of  either 
side. 

The  space  within  the  cheat  consists  of  an  air-tight  compartment 
on  either  side,  each  containing  one  of  the  lungs,  and  a  middle  space 
called  the  mediastinum^  in  which  are  lodged  the  heart  and  the  great 
vessels  at  its  base,  the  trachea^  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  and  the 
thymus  gland  or  its  remains. 

The  Doesal  Yertebrje.  —  These  are  twelve  in  number  and 
form  the  back  part  of  the  skeleton  of  the  chest.  They  give  stability 
to  the  thorax  and  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  the  presence  of 
the  elastic  intervertebral  pads,  free  motion  is  allowed  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

This  part  of  the  vertebral  column  shows  a  sagittal  curve  with 
its  concavity  forward  and  a  slight  lateral  curve  with  its  concavity 
toward  the  left  (aorta). 

The  Eibs  are  twelve  in  number  (may  be  eleven  or  thirteen)  on 
each  side.  They  are  Hat  bones  articulated  behind  to  the  vertebrae 
and  directed  obhquely  downward  and  forward.  They  form  the  bony 
frame-work  of  the  back,  sides,  and  part  of  the  front  of  the  chest. 

The  lower  the  rib  is  situated,  the  greater  is  its  inclination  down- 
ward.   They  increase  in  length  from  the  first  to  the  eighth* 

The  first  to  the  seventh  are  true  ribs:  i.e.y  they  are  each  con- 
nected individually,  through  their  cartilages,  with  the  sternum. 

The  eighth  to  the  twelfth  are  false  ribs:  their  cartilages  do  not 
articulate  with  the  sternum.  The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs  are 
indirectly  connected  with  the  sternum  through  the  junction  of  their 
respective  costal  cartilages  with  those  of  the  ribs  which  immediately 
adjoin  them  above. 

The  eleventh  and  twelfth  are  floating  ribs;  they  are  short  and 
their  cartOages  are  free. 

The  lower  border  of  each  rib,  upon  its  inner  aspect,  is  grooved 
for  the  lodgment  of  the  corresponding  intercostal  vein,  artery,  and 
nerve,  that  being  their  order  from  above  downward. 

The  first  rib  is  important  surgically.    It  is  very  short,  and  its 
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siirfaces  look  almost  directly  upward  and  downward.  It  is  set  bo 
obliquely  that  its  poBterior  end,  head,  articulates  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra,  whereas  its  anterior 
end,  at  its  attachment  to  the  sternum,  is  upon  a  level  with  the  inter- 
vertebral pad  between  the  second  and  third  dorsal  vertebrse.  The 
inner  border  of  this  rib  presents  a  tubercle  for  the  attachment  ol 
the  scalenus  anticus  muscle;  external  to  this  tubercle,  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  rib,  there  is  a  groove  for  the  subclavian  artery. 
The  subclavian  vein  also  passes  across  the  upper  surface  of  the  first 
rib,  but  internally  to  the  artery,  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  antieua 
being  interposed  between  the  two  vessels. 

The  inner  border  of  the  first  rib  is  in  direct  relation  with  the 
dome  of  the  pleura  and  the  apex  of  the  lung. 

The  Costal  Cartilages. — These  are  the  elastic  bands  which 
join  the  ribs  to  the  sternum  (except  the  eleventh  and  twelfth).  The 
cartilage  of  the  first  rib  is  very  short.  The  first  and  second  costal 
cartilages,  as  they  pass  to  the  sternum,  are  directed  somewhat  down- 
ward like  their  ribs.  The  cartilage  of  the  second  rib  articulates 
with  the  sternum  at  the  junction  of  the  manubrium  with  the  glad- 
iolus. The  cart  Cage  of  the  third  rib  is  directed  horizontally;  the 
cartilages  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  are  directed 
upward  with  increasing  obliquity  as  they  pass  to  the  Bternum.  The 
cartilages  of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  make  quite  a  sharp  turn 
upward  toward  the  sternum  at  the  angle  of  junction  with  their  ribs, 
and  do  not  reach  the  sternum  directly,  but  are  fixed  each  to  the 
cartilage  immediately  above,  and  finally,  through  the  junction  of  the 
cartilage  of  the  eighth  rib  with  that  of  the  seventh,  to  the  sternum. 
The  cartilages  of  tlie  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  are  short  and  free. 

The  Sternum.— This  bone  is  rarely  fractured,  owing  to  the 
elasticity  of  the  parts  with  which  it  articulates.  It  consists  of  a 
manubrium,  or  handle;  a  gladiolus,  or  body;  and  a  cartilaginous  tip, 
the  ensiform  or  xiphoid  cartilage.  The  junction  between  the  manu- 
brium and  the  body  is  marked  by  a  prominent  transverse  line,  and 
presents  an  angle  directed  forward:  angulus  Ludoviei.  This  trans- 
verse ridge,  which  is  readily  felt  under  the  skin,  is  an  important 
landmark  in  counting  the  ribs:  it  corresponds  to  the  articulation  of 
the  costal  cartilage  of  the  second  rib  with  the  sternum. 

The  ensiform  cartilage  varies  in  length  and  shape;  its  lower 
extremity  is  usually  on  a  level  with  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra;  it 
may  be  bifurcated  or  deflected  to  one  side.     The  junction  of  the 
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ensjform  cartilage  with  the  body  of  the  eteriium  corresponds  with 
the  line  that  marks  the  lower  border  of  the  heart  as  it  lies  within 
the  chest  behind  the  sternum. 

The  Huscles  of  the  Chest  WalL  The  Intercostal  Muscles 
are  placed  between  the  ribs  and  eustal  cartilages,  and  consist  of  two 
iets:   external  and  internal. 

The  Ej:ternal  Iniercostah.  —  The  fibers  of  the  external  inter- 
eostals  have  a  direction  similar  to  those  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle  of  the  abdomen:  that  is,  from  above  downward  and  forward. 
In  front,  between  the  costal  cartilages,  the  muscular  fibers  are  ab- 
sent, their  place  being  taken  by  aponeurotic  bauds,  the  liganienta 
intercostalia  anterior,  which  represent  the  muscles. 

The  Internal  Inlercoslals. — The  direction  of  the  fibers  of  the 
internal  intercostal  muscles  is  the  reyerse  of  those  of  the  extertiaL 
They  correspond  to  the  internal  oblique  muscle  of  the  abdomen, 
snd  their  fibers  have  a  similar  direction:  upward  and  forward.  Be- 
liind^  the  intermil  intercostals  are  deficient,  their  place  being  occu- 
pied by  aponeurotic  sheaths:   the  ligamenta  intercostalia  posterior. 

The  Triangularis  Sterni  is  situated  anteriorly  within  the 
chest.  It  is  a  thin  sheet  of  muscle  which  ia  attached  along  the 
lateral  border  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  sternum.  It  spreads 
upward  and  outward  in  four  or  five  processes,  which  are  attached 
eeparatelj  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  cartilages  of  the  second  to 
the  sixth  ribs.  The  internal  mammary  artery  is  located  between 
this  muscle  and  the  costal  cartilages.  The  triangularis  sterni  is  the 
transversus  thoracis  anterior  of  Heule. 

The  Musculi  Sfbcostales  are  a  few  sets  of  muscular  fibers 
that  are  found  upon  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  posterior  ends  of 
the  ribs  near  the  vertebral  column;  the  direction  of  the  fibers  of 
these  muscles  is  similar  to  that  of  the  internal  intercostals:  they 
reach  from  the  inner  surface  of  one  rib  to  the  first  or  second  rib 
'ibove.  These  muscles  correspond  to  the  musciOus  transversus 
thoracis  posterior  of  Henle,  and  together  with  the  triangularis  sterni 
are  the  aualogues  of  the  transversus  abdominis,  the  most  internal, 
f deepest,  of  the  flat  muscles  of  the  abdomen. 

The  Fasciae  of  the  Chest. — A  thin  fascia  covers  the  outer  surface 
of  the  ribs  and  the  external  intercostals.  A  similar  fascia  is  spread 
over  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs  and  the  internal  intercostals,  tri- 
angularis sterni,  and  aubcostales.  This  fascia  corresponds  to  the 
faacia  transversaiis  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  known  as  the  fascia  endo- 
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thoracica.  The  fascia  endothoracica  is  also  spread  over  the  tlioracic 
surface  of  the  diaphragm.  It  lines  the  whole  inoer  surface  of  the 
thoracic  cavity,  and  is  everywhere  interposed  between  the  parietal 
layer  of  the  pleura  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest,  serving  thus 
to  bind  the  pleura  to  the  chest  wall  and  at  the  same  time  to 
strengthen  it.  Upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  this  fascia 
forms  a  strong  hbrous  layer.  Above  it  projects  into  the  root  of 
the  neck  together  with  the  dome  of  the  pleura,  which  it  strengthens 
uod  fixes  to  the  vertebrae  and  to  the  deep  surface  of  scaleni  muscles, 
etc. 

The  Internal  Mammary  Artery  supplies  the  front  part  of  the 
intercostal  spaces  and  the  diaphragm  and  gives  perforating  branches 
to  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  to  the  mammary  glaod.  At  its  origin 
from  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  artery  it  lies  behind  the  sub- 
clavian vein,  resting  upon  the  pleura,  and  is  crossed  by  the  phrenic 
nerve.  It  passes  down  into  the  thoracic  cavity  and  descends  along- 
side of  the  sternum,  a  distance  of  from  5  to  10  mm.  intervening 
between  it  and  the  lateral  border  of  this  bone.  Behind  the  seventh 
costal  cartilage  the  internal  mammary  artery  divides  into  the 
musculo-phrenic  and  the  superior  epigastric.  The  musculo-phrenic 
continues  downward  parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  sup- 
plying branches  to  the  intercostal  spaces.  The  superior  epigastric 
enters  the  posterior  sheath  of  the  rectus,  anastomosing  with  the  deep 
epigastric,  which  is  derived  from  the  external  iliac,  and  in  this  way 
forms  an  important  communication  between  this  trunk  and  the  sub- 
clavian. The  internal  mammary  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  veins, 
one  upon  either  side,  but  above  these  two  unite  to  form  a  single 
vein  J  whicli  lies  to  the  inner  eide  of  the  artery.  The  artery  is  also 
accompanied  by  a  chain  of  lymphatic  glands. 

Within  the  chest  the  artery  rests  upon  the  costal  cartilages  and 
the  internal  intercostal  muscles,  alongside  the  sternum,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  parietal  pleura  by  the  fascia  endothoracica  and  the  tri- 
angularis sterni  muscle.  Opposite  each  intercostal  space  the  internal 
mammary  gives  ot!  an  intercostal  branch,  which,  passing  outward, 
divides  into  two,  and  these,  anastomosing  with  the  intercostal 
branches  from  the  aorta,  serve  to  establish  a  communication  between 
the  subclavian  and  the  aorta.  These  intercostal  branches  are  located 
between  the  internal  and  the  externa!  intercostal  muscles  close  to 
the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  contiguous  ribs.  The  internal 
mammary  gives  off  perforating  branches,  which  pass  forward  through 
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the  intercostal  spaces  to  supply  the  muscles  of  the  breast  aBd  the 
Duiiiimary  glands.  Those  which  pass  through  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  intercostal  spaces  are  large,  and  are  distributed  to  the  mam- 
mary gland. 

The  Diaphrai^.*— The  lower  orifice  of  the  thorax  is  closed  in 
by  the  diaphragm.  This  is  a  musculo-tendinous  partition  which 
separates  thu  thorax  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  It  forms  the  floor 
of  the  thoracic  cavity  and  the  roof  of  the  abdomen.  The  thoracic 
surface  of  the  diaphragm  is  covered  by  the  fascia  endothorueica  and 
the  diaphragmatic  jjortion  of  the  parietal  pleura.  Its  middle  part 
iroTO  before  backward  forms  the  floor  of  the  mediastinum,  and  upon 
either  side  of  this  it  forms  the  bottom  of  each  pleural  cavity. 

The  position  of  the  diaphragm,  immediately  after  death,  corre- 
3nds  with  that  found  at  the  end  of  quiet  expiration  during  life, 
but  after  a  short  time,  owing  to  the  further  collapse  of  the  lungs, 
it  reaches  to  a  still  higher  level. 

Luschka  places  the  highest  point  reached  by  the  diaphragm 
nt  the  end  of  forced  expiration  upon  the  right  side  at  the  level  of 
the  fourth  rib.  Most  authors  say  that  this  is  too  high  and  give,  in- 
stead, the  fourth  intercostal  space.  Upon  the  left  side  the  dia- 
phragm does  not  reach  as  high  as  upon  the  right  by  the  breadth 
of  one  rib. 

The  upper  orilice  of  the  thoracic  cavity  is  shut  in  on  either  side 
by  the  arching  subclavian  artery,  scalenus  anticus  and  nicdius  mus- 
cles, and  the  fascia  endothoraeica.  This  fascia  is  intimately  blended 
irith  the  dome  of  the  pleura,  and  attaches  the  same  to  the  adjacent 
£ied  points. 

THE  REGIONS  OF  THE  CHEST, 

The  following  imaginary  lines  serve  to  facilitate  the  location  of 
^ints  upon  the  chest: — 

1.  The  niidsternal,  which  passes  through  the  middle  of  the 
-sternum. 

2.  The  lateral  sternal,  which  corresponds  to  the  lateral  border 
of  the  sternum, 

3.  The  mammary,  which  is  drawn  through  the  nipple. 

4.  The  parasternal,  which  is  drawn  midway  between  the  lateral 
border  of  the  sternum  and  the  mammary  line. 

5.  The  axillarVt  which  is  located  niidway  between  the  anterior 
and  the  posterior  borders  of  the  axilla. 
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6.  The  scapular  pixmes  throuigh  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula* 
The  clicst  is  divided  into  a  number  of  rc^gions  as  follows:— 

1.  The  sternaL 

2.  The  upper  anterior  pectoral,  which  is  subdivided  into  a 
clavicular,  an  infraclavicithir,  and  a  mammary. 

3.  The  lower  anterior  peetoraL 

4.  The  lateral  pectoral. 

The  Sternal  Eegion. — This  region  corresponds  to  the  sternum. 
It  is  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  chest,  especially 
in  muscular  subjects  and  in  females. 

The  skin  of  this  region,  in  the  male,  is  usually  covered  with  hair 
and  is  rich  in  sweat-glands.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  poor  in  fat 
and  allows  ready  palpation  of  the  sternum  beneath.  The  skin  and 
periosteum  covering  the  sternum  are  so  intimately  blended  with  each 
other  that  separation  between  these  two  layers  is  somewhat  difficult,, 
and,  therefore,  collections  of  blood  or  pus  beneath  the  skin  in  this 
region  remain  circumscribed,  as  is  the  case  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue- 
of  the  scalp.  Above,  we  observe  the  upper  notched  border  of  the 
sternum  with  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  upon  either  side  and 
the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  sterao-mastoid.  Below  is  the 
ensiform  cartilage,  to  which  is  attached  the  liuea  alba.  The  junction 
of  the  manubrium  with  the  body  of  the  sternum  is  marked  by  a 
prominent  transverse  ridge  and  presents  an  angle  directed  forward: 
the  angle  of  Ludovici,  The  sternum  forms  the  anterior  wall  o£  the 
mediastinal  space,  and  its  posterior  surface  is  in  close  relation  with 
the  pleura  and  the  edges  of  the  lungs.  Below,  the  heart,  inclosed 
in  the  pericardial  sac,  lies  close  behind  the  sternum. 

The  Upper  Anterior  Pectoral  Eegion. — ^This  area  corresponds  to- 
the  region  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  and  shows  the  prominence 
of  the  breast  surmounted  by  the  nipple  and  the  areola.  The  skin  is 
soft,  especially  in  women,  and  during  lactation  is  marked  by  blue 
lines,  which  correspond  to  large  superficial  veins.  The  skin  is  freely 
movable,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which 
is  rich  in  fat  and  within  which  the  mammary  gland  is  contained. 
The  mammary  gland  is  freely  movable  upon  the  underlying  pec- 
toralis  major  muscle.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  pectoralis  major 
is  covered  by  a  thin,  cellular  fascia,  which  also  lines  the  posterior 
aspect  of  this  muscle.  Beneath  the  pectoralis  major  are  the  pc-c- 
toralis  minor  and  the  subclavius  muscle.  The  pectoralis  major  and 
minor  form  the  front  wall  of  the  axilla. 
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The  Pectoralis  IMajor  is  a  broad,  ilat  muscle  which  occupies 
all  of  this  region.  It  takes  its  origin  from  the  eartihiges  of  the  six 
or  seven  upper  ribs  and  from  the  edge  of  the  sternum:  the  sternal 
prtrtion  of  the  muscle.  It  also  arises  from  the  inner  half  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  clavicle:  the  clavicuhir  portion  of  the  mus- 
cle. From  these  points  of  origin  the  fibers  converge  to  form  a  flat 
tcriiion,  about  two  inches  broad,  which  is  attached  to  the  outer  edge 
or  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove:  a  depression  which  marks  the  upper 
part  of  the  front  of  the  humerus.  The  pectoralis  major  muscle  is 
covered  by  a  thin  fascia,  which  dips  down  between  its  fasciculi  and 
from  which  the  overlying  fat  and  mammary  gland  are  readily  sepa- 
rated. This  fascia  is  rich  in  lymphatics,  which  may  become  involved 
in  disease  of  the  mammary  gland.  Below,  this  fascia  is  continuous 
with  the  superficial  fascia  which  covers  the  abdominal  muscles  and 
laterally  with  that  which  covers  the  eerratus  magnus.  It  dips  down 
into  the  space  between  the  deltoid  and  the  pectoralis  major,  and  is 
there  continuous  with  the  loose  fascia  that  invests  the  pectoralis 
minor  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pectoralis  major. 

The  Pectoralis  Mixor. — This  muscle  is  exposed  by  dividing 
the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  close  to  its  insertion  and  reflect* 
ing  the  muscle  downward.  The  pectoralis  minor  arises  from  the  tip 
of  the  coracoid  process;  passing  downward  and  inward  and  becoming 
broader,  it  is  attached  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs.  The 
pectoralis  minor  is  invested  by  a  fascia  which  is  continued  upward 
and  inward  beyond  the  upper  border  of  the  muscle,  covering  in  the 
first  part  of  the  axillar}^  artery  and  adjoining  structures  and  the  sub- 
clavius  muscle.  This  layer  of  fascia  is  called  the  costo-coracoid 
membrane  and  is  Jittached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and 
to  the  first  rib.  It  is  somewhat  thickened^  and  perforated  by  various 
vascular  and  nervous  branches,  which  pass  to  and  from  the  axillary 
vessels  and  adjacent  nerves. 

The  Subclavius  Muscle. — This  musele  is  exposed  after  the 
costo-coracoid  membrane  has  been  removed.  It  arises  from  the 
tinder  surface  of  the  chivtele  and  passing  downward  and  inward  is 
attached  to  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib. 

Thia  upper  anterior  pectoral  region  may  be  considered  as  the 
clavicular,  the  infraclavicular,  and  the  mammary  regions. 

The  Clayicltlah  Kegiok.  —  The  clavicle  can  be  readily  pal- 
pated beneath  the  freely  movable  integument  which  covers  it  from 
its  inner  end,  where  it  articulates  with  the  sternum,  to  its  outer  end. 
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where  it  ariiculates  %vith  the  acroniioD  process  of  the  scapula.  The 
acromioD  process  of  the  Bcapiila  forms  the  most  external  and  promi- 
nent point  of  the  shoulder. 

Beneatli  the  skin  in  the  clavicular  region  are  found  the  platysma 
and  the  deep  fascia. 

To  the  upper  surface  and  posterior  border  of  the  clavicle  are 
attached,  internally,  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  externally  the 
trapezius.  To  the  inner  half  of  the  front  surface  of  the  clavicle  is 
attached  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  (clavicular  portion),  and,  to 
its  outer  half,  the  deltoid  muscle, 

The  imder  surface  of  the  clavicle  shows,  at  its  inner  end,  the 
attachment  of  the  rhomboid  ligaments  This  ligament  extends  be- 
tween the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  the  cartilage  of  the  first 
rib.  External  to  this  the  subclavius  mnscle  arises  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  clavicle. 

The  inferior  surface  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  is  con- 
nected with  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula  by  strong  ligamentous 
bands. 

Beneath  the  clavicle,  between  it  and  the  first  rib,  the  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  pass  from  the  root  of  the  neck  into  the  axilla. 

The  Infraclaviculab  Region. — This  is  the  region  below  the 
clavicle.  Between  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid  muecle,  close 
to  the  clavicle,  there  is  a  triangular  depression,  the  fossa  of  Mohren* 
heim:   the  infraclavicular  fossa. 

In  the  space  J  or  groove,  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  the 
deltoid  are  lodged  the  cephalic  vein  and  the  descending  branch  of 
the  acromio-thoracic  artery,  which  is  given  off  from  the  axillary. 
If  the  two  muscles  are  widely  separated,  we  expose  the  upper  part 
of  the  pectoralis  minor,  covered  by  its  fascia,  some  loose  connective 
tissue  and  fat,  and  the  coracoid  process.  This  process  is  readily  felt 
underneath  the  skin,  and  in  thin  persons  can  be  seen. 

If  the  pectoralis  major  is  cut  away  from  its  attachment  to  the 
clavicle  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and  reflected  dowTi- 
ward,  the  infraclavicular  region  proper  is  uncovered.  The  pectoralis 
minor  muscle  is  now  more  frecty  exposed.  The  cephalic  vein  may 
be  seen  passing  from  without  inward  across  the  pectoralis  minor 
into  a  mass  of  fat  and  connective  tissue  on  the  Inner  side  of  the 
muscle,  where  it  disappears  through  an  opening  in  the  costo-coracoid 
membrane  to  reach  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  vein,  which  lies 
underneath  this  membrane. 
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The  acromio-thoracic  and  branches  of  the  superior  thoracic 
which  are  derived  from  the  axillary  artery  are  seen  to  emerge  through 
openings  in  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  as  is  also  the  external 
anterior  thoracic  nerve,  which  supplies  the  pectoralis  major. 

The  costo-coracoid  membrane  is  a  sheet  of  fascia  which  is  con- 
tinued from  the  inner  or  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  mus- 
cle upward  and  inward,  and  is  attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
clavicle  and  to  the  first  rib;  it  covers  in  the  first  part  of  the  axillary 
artery  and  the  structures  that  accompany  it  and  the  subclavius  mus- 
cle. When  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  is  removed,  we  expose  the 
first  part  of  the  axillary  artery  and  its  acromio-thoracic  and  superior 
thoracic  branches,  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus,  which  lie  above 
the  artery,  and  the  axillary  vein,  which  lies  below  and  internal  to  the 
artery.  The  cephalic  vein  may  be  seen  passing  across  the  axillary 
artery  to  enter  the  axillary  vein.  All  these  structures  are  gathered 
together  into  a  single  bundle,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  mass  of 
fat,  connective  tissue,  and  lymphatics  (see  Fig.  183). 

The  Mammary  Hegion  (Breast),  —  The  mammary  gland  is 
rudimentary  in  the  male  and  naturally  well  developed  in  the  female. 
It  rests  upon  the  pectoralis  major  muscle  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
rib.  In  unmarried  and  in  young  females  it  is  hemiepheroidal,  firm, 
imd  projects  forward;  but  after  child-bearing,  and  especially  in  some 
races  more  than  others,  it  is  pendulous,  and  hangs  down  over  the 
lower  part  of  the  thorax. 

The  skin  of  this  region  is  thin  and  fine  and  is  freely  movable 
upon  the  underlying  tissue.  The  superficial  veins  may  show  through 
the  skin  as  irregular  blue  streaks.  The  skin  of  the  nipple  is  espe- 
cially thin  and  pigmented,  and  may  be  fissured  and  split,  and  show^ 
the  orifices  of  the  milk-ducts,  fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  as  very 
fine,  needle-point  openings;  through  these  infection  may  reach  the 
mammary  gland  tissue  proper. 

In  the  unpregnant  the  nipple  is  depressed  and  pinkish,  but  is 
prominent  and  dark  colored  during  pregnancy.  The  nipple  is  sur* 
rounded  by  a  pigmented  area,  areola,  which  is  fixed  to  the  under- 
lying tissue  and  marked  by  little  nodules  which  correspond  to  se- 
baceous and  sweat-glands. 

In  the  unmarried  the  mammary  gland  proper  is  small,  the  promi- 
nence of  the  breaet  being  due  chiefly  to  the  abundance  of  the  fatty 
tissue  in  which  the  gland  is  imbedded.  It  does  not  reach  its  full 
development  Aintil  after  pregnancy.    The  raanimarj'  gland  is  a  teg- 
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mentary  organ  inclosed  within  its  own  proper  fihrona  capeule  and 
lodged  in  the  subcutaneous  fat.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  h^bules, 
which  are  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other;  so  that  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  and  nursing  may  be  continued  even  after  one  or  more 
lobules  have  become  the  seat  of  a  suppurative  process.  Between 
the  mammary  gland  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  pectoralis  major 
muscle  there  is  a  layer  of  loose  fatty  tissue,  which  permits  the  gland 
to  be  freely  moved  about  upon  the  surface  of  the  muscle. 

Occasionally  a  process  of  gland  tisane  almost  entirely  discon- 
nected from  the  main  gland  may  be  found  hnng  under  the  border 
of  the  pectoralis  major,  dipping  beneath  the  muscle  into  the  axilla. 
This  process  of  gland  tissue  is  often  difficult  to  recognize.  All  the 
ducts  of  the  gland  converge  from  the  periphery  toward  the  nipple; 
they  may  become  occluded  and  distended,  giving  rise  to  cystic  tumors 
whose  contents  consist  of  milk  or  of  a  buttery  material:  galactocele. 

The  arteries  of  the  breast  consist  of  perforating  branches  from 
the  internal  mammary,  especially  the  second  and  third  and  branches 
of  the  long  thoracic  from  the  axillary.  Of  the  veins,  the  superficial 
ramify  beneath  the  skin  and  the  deep  ones  accompany  the  arteries. 

The  l}Tnphatics  are  important  and  of  these  there  are  two  sets: 
those  of  the  integument  and  those  which  drain  the  gland  proper. 
The  lymphatics  of  the  integument  are  very  superficial  and  numerous, 
egpecially  upon  the  nipple  and  in  the  areola;  corresponding  to  the 
region  of  the  areola,  they  form  a  fiiie  capillary  net-work  which 
spreads  outward  toward  the  periphery,  some  branches  dipping  in- 
ward to  enter  a  plexus  which  surrounds  the  milk-ducts  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  areolar  region.  The  lymphatics  from  the  glaod  proper, 
from  the  acini  and  substance  of  the  gland,  are  abundant.  Accord- 
ing to  Sappay,  they  all  tend  toward  the  surface  and  end  as  good- 
sized  vessels  in  the  plexus  already  mentioned  which  surrounds  the 
milk-ducts  beneath  the  skin  of  the  areola.  The  lymph  from  thia 
subareolar  plexns  is  collected  into  two  main  channels:  one  above 
and  one  below  the  nipple.  These  lymphatic  vessels  pass  outward 
toward  the  outer  border  of  the  gland^  and,  after  being  joined  by  one 
or  two  vessela  from  the  periphery  of  the  gland,  terminate  in  the 
nearest  lymphatic  nodes,  which  are  found  near  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  axilla  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  being 
covered  usually  by  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major.  These  are,  aa 
a  rule,  the  first  lymphatic  nodes  to  become  involved  in  disease  of 
the  mammary  gland.    The  lymphatic  nodes  in  the  root  of  the  neck 
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also  receive  tributaries  from  the  breast,  and  may  be  found  iovolved 
when  the  mammary  gland  is  diseased. 

The  Lower  Anterior  Pectoral  Kcgioii.^This  is  the  area  which 
lies  between  the  lower  limits  of  the  peetomUs  major  muscle  and 
the  free  border  of  the  ribs.  This  region  is  inijiortant  Biirgically  only 
on  account  of  the  structures  which  lie  beneath  it,  within  the  chest 
iod  abdomen. 

The  Lateral  Pectoral  BesrioE, — This  space  is  included  between 
the  border  of  the  peetoralis  major  in  front  and  that  of  the  latisdmus 
dorsi  behind.  It  presents  the  ribs  covered  by  serrations  of  the  aer- 
ratus  magnus  and  by  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  obliquus  abdominis 
extefnuB, 

The  arteries  of  this  region  are  derived  from  the  axillary  (long 
thoracic)  and  intercostals.  The  posterior  thoracic  nerve  is  found  in 
this  region  descending  upon  the  serratus  magnus,  which  it  supplies. 


THE  MEDIASTI MUM  AND  CONTENTS. 

The  mediastinum  is  a  space  wit!iin  the  chest,  between  the  two 
pleural  cavities,  which  is  oecupied  by  the  heart  and  pericardiuraj  the 
Ihjiniia  or  its  remains,  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  aorta,  and  several 
nerves,  and  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue  ond  lymphatics. 

Rather  more  of  the  space  lies  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line 
than  to  the  right.  It  is  limited  in  front  by  the  sternum,  behind  by 
the  vertebra!  column,  and  its  floor  is  formed  by  the  diaphragm. 
Above,  the  loose  connective  tissue  of  this  space  is  continuous  into 
the  root  of  the  neck  with  that  which  surrounds  the  cesophagus  and 
trachea  and  the  great  vessels  in  the  neck.  Laterally  the  mediastinum 
is  walled  off  on  either  side  from  the  pleural  cavity  by  the  parietal 
pleura  (mediastinal  portion  of  the  parietal  pleura). 

The  mediastintim,  as  mentioned  above,  is  not  an  empty  space, 
but  is  fairly  closely  occupied  by  various  organs.  In  the  lower  part 
of  this  space,  in  front,  ia  the  heart,  inclosed  within  its  pericardial 
8ic;  behind  the  heart,  between  it  and  the  vertebral  column,  the 
space  is  not  large,  and  is  occupied  by  the  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct, 
thoracic  aorta,  vena  azygos,  vena  hemiazygos,  and  various  nerves. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  mediastinum,  in  front,  is  the  thymus  or  its 
remains,  and  behind  this  the  trachea  and  opsophagUi?,  the  latter  lying 
just  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column.  Immediately  above  the  base 
of  the  heart  are  the  great  vessels  connected  with  the  heart — the  arch 
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of  the  aorta,  vena  cava  superior,  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches 
— and  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  A  number  of  lymphatic  glands 
which  communicate  with  the  hTuphatics  of  the  neck  and  axilla  are 
packed  in  between  tbege  structures. 

The  Perioardinm. — The  heart,  occupying  the  lower  anterior  part 
of  the  mediastinum,  lies  close  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  chest 
(etemum)  inclosed  within  its  own  serous  sac,  the  pericardium.  The 
pericardium,  as  a  thin  serous  layer,  is  closely  applied  to  the  whole 
Burface  of  the  heart  and  to  the  great  vessels  at  its  base  for  a  part  of 


Ft^.  80.— TmnsTcrse  SectiOD  throiiglt  Tborax  Just  Above  the  Heart  ADd 
Root  of  tbe  LungB-  A,  A,  aorta;  E8,  cesopbasua;  LPA,  left  pulmoaary  artery; 
MP,  m^liifltlnal  pleura  paaaiDg  forward  to  tbe  posterior  upect  of  the  root 
of  the  luDg;  PA,  pulmonarj  artery;  PE,  pcrlcardltim;  PN.  phroolc  nenre; 
PP,  parietal  layer  oC  pleura;  F8,  apace  between  parietal  and  TleciTal  layera 
of  the  pleura:  RB,  right  broncbua;  RPA,  right  pulmonary  artery ;  8,  ater- 
Dum;  TA,  vena  ozygoa;  FC.  Teaa  cava  auperlor;   VP,  viaceral  layer  pleura. 


their  extent;  above,  after  incloBing  the  first  or  ascending  part  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  it  is  reflected  as  a  thin,  loose,  membranoua  sac, 
which  completely  envelops  the  heart  and  is  attached  below  by  its 
broad  base  to  the  dome  of  the  diaphragm.  The  highest  limit,  or  the 
apex,  of  the  pericardial  sac  is  that  portion  which  incloses  the  first  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Its  broad  base,  which  is  below,  corresponds 
t€  its  attachment  to  the  diaphragm.    The  pulmonary  artery  is  also 
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inclnded  within  the  pericardial  sac  as  far  as  its  bifurcation,  but  its 
two  divisions  are  not  included.  The  vena  cava  superior  is  also 
partially  invested. 

In  front,  the  pericardial  sac  is  in  relation  with  the  sternum 
and  the  costal  cartilages,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  inter- 
posed pleura  and  the  edges  of  the  lungs.  Behind  the  lower  part  of 
the  sternum  there  is  a  triangular  space^ — ^with  its  apex  above  ypon  a 
level  with  the  fourth  costal  cartilage,  a  little  to  the  k*ft  of  the 
middle  line,  and  its  base  below,  corresponding  to  the  junction  of  the 
body  of  the  sternum  with  the  ensiform  cartilage:  i.e.,  on  a  level 
with  the  articulation  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage—where  the  peri- 
cardium lies  in  direct  relation  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
sternum.  Corresponding  to  this  area  the  pleura  and  the  edge  of  the 
lung  are  not  interposed  between  the  sternum  and  the  pericardial 
sac.  Occasionally,  according  to  some  descriptions,  the  edge  of  the 
left  pleura  fails  to  reach  the  left  border  of  the  sternum  behind  the 
fifth  costal  cartilage  and  fifth  intercostal  space,  and  under  these 
circumBtancea  one  could  puncture  through  the  fifth  space  close  to 
the  left  border  of  the  sternum  and  enter  the  pericardial  sac  without 
meeting  the  pleura.  In  all  cases  the  edge  of  the  left  lung  is  notched 
in  this  region,  incisura  cardiaca;  so  that,  although  one  might  en- 
counter the  pleura  in  puncturing  in  this  situation,  he  would  not, 
in  any  case,  meet  the  lung.  Corresponding  to  the  incisura  cardiaca 
is  the  region  of  the  "cardiac  impulse,''  and  here  the  heart  is  most 
exposed.  Behind,  that  part  of  the  pericardial  sac  which  covers  the 
left  auricle  ia  in  close  relation  with  the  oesophagus.  The  trachea 
bifurcates  just  above  and  close  to  that  part  of  the  pericardial  sac  that 
covers  the  left  auricle.  On  each  side  the  pericardium  is  firmly  ad- 
herent to  the  mediastinal  portion  of  the  parietal  pleura,  and  between 
the  apposed  layers  of  both  these  structures,  upon  either  side,  the 
phrenic  nerve  descends  in  its  course  to  reach  and  supply  the  dia- 
phragm. 

The  Heart. — The  heart,  inclosed  within  the  pericardial  sac,  is 
located  in  the  lower  anterior  part  of  the  mediastinum,  almost  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  lungs,  which  show  a  hollowed-out  cavity 
on  their  internal  surface  corresponding  to  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  heart.  The  impression  upon  the  left  lung  is  deeper  than  that 
upon  the  right. 

Behind  the  heart  is  the  vertebral  column,  and  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  heart  and  the  spinal  column,  in  the  lower  back  part  of 
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the  mediastinnra,  are  the  oesophagus,  accompaoied  by  the  pneumcH 
gastric  nerv<^;  the  thoracic  aorta  and  thoracie  duct;  the  vena 
azygos,  which  lies  to  the  right  of  the  vertebral  column;  and  the 
vena  hemiazygos,  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the  column. 

The  heart,  with  its  long  axis  directed  downward,  forward,  and 
to  the  left,  rests  ^ith  its  posterior  surface,  which  is  composed  chiefly 
of  the  left  ventricle,  upon  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm. 
Here  the  diaphragm  is  somewhat  iattened,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
middle  line  is  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  vena  cava  inferior. 
This  vessel,  after  passing  through  the  diaphregm,  enters  almost  im- 
mediately the  lower  contiguous  part  of  the  right  auricle. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  heart,  composed  mainly  of  the  right 
ventricle  and  auricle,  lies  close  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ster- 
num and  costal  cartilages,  from  which  it  is  separated,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  these  being  interposed  between 
the  heart  and  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages. 

The  base  of  the  heart,  which  is  directed  upward  and  backward 
toward  the  spinal  column,  is  made  up  of  the  auricles;  the  right 
auricle  is  placed  anteriorly,  and  receives  above  the  vena  cava  supe- 
rior and  below  the  vena  cava  inferior;  the  left  auricle  forms  the 
posterior  part  of  the  base,  lying  close  to  the  oesophagus,  and  receives 
the  pulmonary  veins  from  either  lung. 

The  apex  of  tlie  heart,  the  lowest  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  ia 
found  in  the  fifth  left  intercostal  space  midway  between  the  para- 
sternal and  mammary  lines. 

Above  the  heart  are  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  with  the  superior 
vena  cava  placed  close  upon  the  right  side  of  its  first  or  ascending 
part,  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its  bifurcation,  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea,  and  a  mass  of  lymphatic  glands  and  fat. 

The  Outlines  of  the  Heart  upon  the  Chest  Wall, — The 
lower  border  of  the  heart  corresponds  to  the  line  of  junction  between 
the  body  of  the  sternum  and  its  ensiform  cartilage.  The  upper 
border  of  the  heart  corresponds  to  the  upper  border  of  the  third 
costal  cartilage.  To  the  right  of  the  sternum  lies  the  right  auricle, 
its  boundary  corresponding  to  a  curved  line  which  is  drawn  from  the 
articukr  end  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  downward  and  through  the 
fifth  costal  cartilage  close  to  its  articulation  with  the  sternum.  The 
right  ventricle  reaches  over  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum,  with  a  portion  of  the  left  ventricle  adjoining  and 
forming  the  left  border  of  the  heart.     The  apex,  the  extreme  end 
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of  the  left  ventricle,  is  situated  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space  midway 
between  iht-  parasjtL^rnal  and  the  mammary  linea. 

One-third  of  the  heart  lies  to  the  right  and  two-thirds  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line. 

The  pulmonary  orifice,  vaWe,  corresponds  to  a  line  which  i3 


Ftg,  81,— Outltne  of  Heart  nndl  LoeatloD  of  ValTea*  A,  aortlp  orlic#,  left 
■emllunar  ir«l?e  (dotted  Unv);  P»  oriflce  of  pulmoosr^  urtery,  Hlfbt  leml- 
lunar  valve:  T,M..  line  of  right  and  left  aurtcuto-veatrlcular  orlic«.  Upper 
part  of  line  correapoods  to  kft  aurtculo-ventrlcular  oHflce,  mitral  valv*?. 
Lover  part  of  line  coireiponds  to  rl^ht  aurlculo-veotrkular  opeolog,  trt- 
cuBpId  valve.  Poaltloo  of  tbe  diaphragm  la  Indicated  h^  thB  curved  line  that 
below  the  iDferlor  border  of  the  heart. 


placed  npon  the  junetion  of  the  third  costal  cartilage  with  the  left 
border  of  the  sternum,  half  of  the  line  upon  the  cartilage  and  half 
upon  the  sternum. 

The  aortic  orifice,  valve,  may  he  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from 
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the  juncuon  of  the  third  cfxul  cartiUge  vith  ihe  Left  border  of  the 
fftenmm,  jtut  below  the  line  indicadng  ihe  palmoaarr  Tatre  mud 
drrerging  from  thu.  a*  far  as  the  oiiddle  line,  to  a  lerel  with  the 
third  space. 

The  aariiralo-Tentriciilar  openings  are  repre&Hired  by  a  line  ex- 
tending from  the  lower  border  of  the  third  left  coi^tal  eartilagey  one 
finger'i  breadth  beyond  the  left  border  of  the  nemum,  downward 
and  toward  the  right,  across  the  body  of  the  stemom.  as  far  as  the 
junfition  of  the  siith  right  costal  cartilage  with  the  right  border  of 
the  fttemnm.  The  lower  part  of  this  line  represents  the  tricnspid 
(right  aaricnlo-ventricnlar)  orifice  and  the  npper  part  repre^nts  the 
mitral  fleft  auriculo-Tentricnlar)  orifice. 

The  Thymus. — ^The  thymus  body  in  the  newborn  is  located  in 
the  upper  front  part  of  the  mediastinum  behind  the  sternum  and 
in  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pericardial  sac.  Its  upper  portion 
reaches  well  upward,  in  front  of  the  trachea,  into  the  root  of  the 
neck.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  mediastinal  space  the  thymus  lies 
directly  in  front  of  the  trachea,  the  left  innominate  vein,  which 
fames  from  left  to  right,  across  the  front  of  the  trachea,  being  in- 
terposed between  them.  In  the  root  of  the  neck  the  thymus  lies 
upon  the  front  of  the  trachea,  and  is  in  relation,  on  either  side,  with 
the  common  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  Tein. 

The  lower  part  of  the  thymus  lies  behind  the  body  of  the  ster- 
num and  in  front  of  the  great  vessels  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  dip- 
ping down  between  the  pericardial  sac  and  the  edges  of  the  lungs 
and  pleura. 

The  thymus  increases  in  size  from  birth  until  the  second  year, 
and  then  remains  stationary  or  atrophies  slowly  until  pubert}*.  After 
puberty  it  atrophies  rapidly,  undergoing  fatty  changes. 

The  Arch  of  the  Aorta.  —  The  arch  of  the  aorta  is  well  sur- 
rounded by  the  lungs,  the  edges  of  which  nearly  meet  behind  the 
sternum. 

It  arises  from  the  left  ventricle,  and  at  its  origin  lies  behind 
the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  first  passes  upward,  forward, 
and  toward  the  right  as  far  as  the  right  border  of  the  sternum;  it 
then  turns  backward  and  toward  the  left,  arching  over  the  left  bron- 
chus; and  near  the  upper  border  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  dorsal 
vertebra,  upon  its  left  side,  it  turns  downward  and  is  continued  as 
the  thoracic  aorta. 

The  arch,  as  it  passes  backward  and  to  the  left  over  the  left 
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bronchus,  reaches  its  highest  point,  which  is  upoo  a  level  with  the 
upper  border  of  the  first  costal  cartilage. 

The  Ascending  Part  of  the  Abch. — Upon  the  right  side  and 
clo«e  to  the  ascending  or  first  part  of  the  arch  lies  the  superior  vena 
cava,  which  enters  the  upper  p«rt  of  the  right  auricle;  this  part  of 
the  arch  and  the  superior  vena  cava  are  situated  in  front  ol  the  root 
of  the  right  lung.  The  vena  azygos,  passing  forward  from  the  right 
side  of  the  vertebral  column,  crosses  the  root  of  the  right  lung  and 
empties  into  the  vena  cava  superior  through  its  posterior  wall. 

The  TfiANsvERSE  Part  of  the  Arch. — The  transverse  part  of 
the  arch  passes  from  right  to  left  and  from  before  backward,  from 
the  right  border  of  the  sternum  to  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  arching  over  the  root  of  the  left  lung.  Its 
upper  border  is  upon  a  leve  th  the  upper  border  of  the  first  costal 
cartilage.  From  the  upper  aspect  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch 
are  given  off  the  innominate  and  the  left  common  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian arteries. 

Below  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  is  the  pulmouary  artery 
and  its  bifurcation,  the  branches  passing  transversely— one  to  the 
hilum  of  each  lung — and  lying  in  front  of  the  bronchi.  Behind  the 
transverse  part  of  the  arch,  in  the  back  part  of  the  mediastinum, 
the  trachea  and  the  oesophagus  are  located. 

In  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  are  the  sternum, 
the  thymus  or  its  remains,  and  the  edges  ol  the  pleura  and  the  edges 
of  the  lungs,  which  nearly  meet  directly  behind  the  stemom.  A 
little  above  and  in  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch,  passing 
from  left  to  right  across  the  middle  line,  is  the  left  innominate  vein. 
The  left  superior  intercostal  vein  passes  forward  from  the  third  left 
intercostal  space  near  the  spinal  colimin  and  enters  the  left  innomi- 
nate in  front  of  this  part  of  the  arch.  To  the  left  of  the  middle  line, 
the  left  pneumogastric  nerve  descends  in  front  of  and  close  to  the 
transverse  part  of  the  areh^  and  gives  off  its  recurrent  laryngeal 
branch,  which  curves  around  the  arch  and  ascends  into  the  neck. 
Also  descending  in  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch,  but 
nearer  the  middle  line  than  the  left  pneumogastric,  is  the  left 
phrenic  nerve. 

The  Pneumo^Btric  Nerves, — These  pass  through  the  thoracic 
cavity,  in  close  relation  with  the  CBSophagus,  on  their  way  to  the 
stomach. 

The  right  pneumogastric,  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  lies  between 
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the  uomuion  carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugnlar  vein.  It  de- 
Bcends  into  tlie  chust,  across  the  front  of  the  first  part  of  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  between  it  and  the  subclavian  vein.  Within  the  ehest 
it  passes  obliquely  backward,  close  to  the  right  side  of  the  trachea 
and  across  the  posterior  aispect  of  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  where 
it  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  posterior  pulmonary  plexus. 
The  nerve  then  approaches  the  middle  line  and  descends  upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  oesophagns  and  through  the  oei^opkageal 
opening  in  the  diaphragm,  to  be  distributed  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  stomach. 

The  left  pneomogastrie  dips  into  the  chest  between  the  left 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  behind  the  left  innominate  vein,  and, 
descending  across  the  front  of  the  left  end  of  the  transverse  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  is  continued  downward,  behind  the  root  of 
the  left  lung  and  thence  upon  the  front  surface  of  the  cesophagus 
and  through  the  diaphragm,  to  be  distributed  to  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  stomach. 

The  Inferior  Recorrext  Branches,  —  Upon  the  right  side 
the  inferior  recurrent  is  given  olT  from  the  pneumogastric  as  it 
pasees  across  the  front  of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian  arter}\ 
Curving  around  this  vessel,  it  ascends  in  the  neck,  in  the  recess  be- 
tween the  oesophagus  and  the  trachea^  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  the 
larynx. 

Upon  the  left  side  the  recurrent  is  given  olf  as  the  pneumo- 
gajitric  passes  across  the  front  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta-  It  winds  around  the  lower  border  of  this  part  of  the 
arch  and  ascends  In  the  neck,  having  a  similar  relation  to  the  oesoph- 
agus and  trachea  as  that  of  the  right  side. 

The  Phrenic  Nenres.^In  the  root  of  the  neck  the  phrenic  nerve 
of  either  side  may  be  seen  crossing  the  front  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
tendon  in  a  direction  from  above  downward  and  inward.  After  en- 
tering the  chest  they  pass  down  in  front  of  the  root  of  either  lung; 
the  left,  in  its  course,  passes  across  the  front  of  the  transverse  part 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  parallel  with  the  left  pneumogastric,  but 
more  internally,  nearer  the  middle  line;  the  right  passes  down  upon 
the  right  side  of  the  superior  vena  cava.  They  then  descend  between 
the  pericardium  and  the  mediastinal  portion  of  the  pleura  as  far  as 
the  diaphragm,  which  they  supply. 

Tlic  Trachea, — This  is  an  elastic  membranous  tube  which  is  put 
upon  the  stretch  when  the  head  is  extended.     Set  into  its  wall  are 
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8  number  of  cartilaginous  plates,  each  forming  part  of  a  circle. 
These  cartilaginous  plates  are  absent  in  the  po&terior  part  of  the 
trachea. 

The  trachea  is  the  contimiation  of  the  larynx.  It  begins  in 
the  neck  below  the  cricoid  cartilage  at  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra, 
and  in  this  part  of  its  course  lies  quite  superficial.  As  it  passes 
downward  it  gets  to  lie  deeper,  farther  away  from  the  surface.  In 
the  chest,  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  just  above  the  base  of 
the  heart,  the  trachea  divides  into  the  two  bronchi. 

In  front  of  the  trachea,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  raediastinuni. 
Ire  the  sternum,  the  thymus  or  its  remains,  connective  tissue,  and 
fat.  It  is  crossed  from  left  to  right  and  obliquely  from  above  down- 
ward by  the  left  innominate  vein;  into  this  vein  in  front  of  the 
trachea,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  empty  the  inferior  thy- 
roid veins.^  Occasionally  a  large  arterial  branch,  the  thyroidea  ima, 
arises  from  the  upper  aspect  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  and  ascends  upon  the  front  of  the  trachea.  Lower  down, 
the  trachea  is  crossed  by  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
and  the  vessels  arising  from  the  superior  aspect  of  this  vessel.  Tlie 
innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries,  at  their  origin,  are  placed  in 
front  of  the  trachea.  The  right  pneumogastric,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  chest,  lies  close  to  the  right  side  of  the  trachea.  The  cesoph- 
agus  is  situated  behind  the  trachea.  It  is  intimately  related  to  the 
posterior,  non-cartilaginoos  wall  of  the  trachea;  so  that  foreign 
bodies  lodged  in  the  opeophagus  may»  by  pressure  upon  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  trachea,  seriously  narrow  its  lumen  and  produce  symp- 
toms of  strangulation.  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  trachea  are  twenty  to  thirty  lymphatic  nodes. 

The  CEiaphftgus,  ^  The  tesophagus  is  the  continuation  of  the 
pharynx,  and  consists  of  a  thick  muscular  coat  with  a  mucous  mem- 
brane lining.  The  mucous  membrane  is  connected  with  the  mus- 
cular coat  by  a  very  loose  submucous  connective  tissue. 

When  collapsed,  the  oesophagus  appears  as  a  fiat,  transverse 
band,  with  the  mucous  membrane  thrown  into  longitudinal  folds, 
and  upon  cross  section  it  shows  a  stellate  figure. 

The  a?sophagu8  commences  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage  on  a 
level  with  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra;  it  descends  through  the  neolc 
and  thorax,  piercing  the  diaphragm  upon  a  level  with  the  tenth 
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dorsHl  vertebra,  and  terminates  at  tlie  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach 
upon  a  level  with  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra. 

Ill  the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  thorax,  as  far  as  the  fourth 
dorsal  vertebra,  the  oesophagus  lies  close  to  the  front  of  the  vertebral 
ijoluiuu,  but  from  this  point  downward  it  gets  to  lie  farther  away, 
and  aa  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm  it  is  located  quite  some  dis- 
tnnce  iu  front  of  and  to  the  left  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra. 

The  tpsophagus,  throughout  its  course,  is  surrounded  by  loose, 
tH'llulnr  tissue  by  which  it  is  connected  with  adjoining  structures. 
Tlic  nverage  length  of  the  cesophagus  is  about  35  cm.,  and  the  dis- 
tmwv  from  the  teeth  to  the  cartHac  orifice  of  the  stomach  is  about 
60  cm.  To  get  the  distance  from  the  mouth  to  the  cardiac  orifice 
of  the  stomach,  in  any  individoal  case,  one  may  measure  from  the 
spinous  process  of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra  to  that  of  the  ver- 
tuUra  proiuinens,  and  thence  across  the  shoulder  to  the  mouth. 

The  hinien  of  the  cesophagus  is  narrowest  at  its  commencement 
lit*hind  the  cricoid  cartilage,  again  narrow  opposite  the  third  or 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  and  again  as  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm- 
At  its  narrowest  part  the  caliber  of  the  (Bsophagus  has  a  diameter 
vt  M  miiK,  but  it  is  capable  of  much  distension  beyond  this. 

Rklations  op  the  (Esophagdh.  In  the  Neck  the  oesophagus  lies 
upon  the  front  of  the  spinal  column  and  immediately  behind  the 
trachea,  to  the  posterior  non-cartilaginous  wall  of  which  it  is  united 
by  loose  connective  tissue.  The  cBsophagus,  situated  behind  the 
trachea,  protrudes  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  left  border  of 
the  latter,  and  is  therefore  in  closer  relation  with  the  common 
carotid  artery,  internal  jugular  vein,  etc.,  upon  the  left  aide  of  the 
nci'k  than  upon  the  right  side.  In  the  recess  between  the  trachea 
in  front  and  the  cesophagus  behind,  upon  either  side,  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  ascends  to  enter  the  lower  part  of  the  laryni.  Above, 
where  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  rest  upon  the  sides  of 
the  trachea,  they  reach  backward  so  as  to  get  into  close  proximity 
with  the  a?8ophagu6. 

Within  the  CJiest,— In  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  tht?  oesophagus 
i«  i»till  situated  in  front  of  the  spinal  column  close  behind  the  trachea, 
protruding  somewhat  beyond  the  left  border  of  the  latter.  Opposite 
tho  third  dorsal  vertebra  it  is  placed,  together  wuth  the  trachea,  be- 
hind the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  Opposite  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  the  descending  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
U«>i  to  the  left  side  of  the  oesophagus,  pushing  it  (the  cesophagus)  a 
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little  over  toward  the  right;  but  immediately  below  this  the  azygos 
vein,  appearing  lapon  the  right  side  of  the  cesophagus,  forces  it  again 
to  the  left,  and  here  at  this  level  the  esophagus  is  fouBd  behind  the 
root  of  the  left  Inng,  to  which  it  is  loosely  attached  by  connective 
tissue.  As  the  cesophagus  descends  it  remains  in  close  relation  with 
the  aorta,  which  vessel  gradually  passes  behind  it  in  order  to  reach 
the  middle  line  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column.  Opposite  the  eighth 
dorsal  vertebra  the  cesophagus  lies  in  front  of  the  aorta,  and  opposite 
the  tenth,  as  it  pierces  the  diaphragm  to  terminate  in  the  stomach, 
it  lies  in  front  and  to  the  left  of  the  aorta  and  spinal  column. 

In  the  space  behind  the  heart,  between  it  and  the  vertebral 
column,  in  the  lower  back  part  of  the  mediastinum,  the  cesophagus 
lies  in  close  proximity,  anteriorly^  with  the  left  auricle,  which  is 
enveloped  in  the  pericardial  sac.  In  this  space,  upon  the  right  side 
of  the  vertebral  column,  is  the  azygos  vein;  upon  the  left,  the 
hemiazygos;  and  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  thoracic  duct; 
the  aorta  is  situated  behind  the  oesophagus.  The  mediastinal  portion 
of  the  pleura,  as  it  passes  forward  to  the  root  of  the  lung,  is  reflected 
upon  either  side  of  the  oesophagii-s.  Descending  upon  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  oesophagus  is  the  left  pneumogastric,  and,  upon  its  poste- 
rior wall,  the  right  pneumogastric  nerve.  These  nerves  accompany 
the  cpsopbagus  through  the  oesophageal  opening  in  the  diaphragm 
and  are  distributed  to  the  stomach. 

The  Thoracic  Aorta. — This  is  the  continuation  of  the  arch.  It 
lies  at  first  upon  the  left  side  of  the  bodies  of  vertebrae,  but  as  it 
descends  it  approaches  the  middle  line,  and  finally,  as  it  passes  into 
the  abdomen  behind  the  diaphragm,  it  lies  in  front  of  the  body  of 
the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  Throughout  its  course  the  thoracic  aorta 
is  closely  related  to  the  cesophagus;  at  first  it  lies  to  the  left  side 
of  the  cesophagus,  but  as  it  descends  it  gets  behind  it,  between  it  and 
the  vertebral  column;  below,  the  cesophagus  is  placed  in  front  of 
and  to  the  left  of  the  aorta,  the  latter  (aorta)  as  it  passes  into  the 
abdomen  being  situated  upon  the  front  of  the  spinal  column.  The 
thoracic  aorta  gives  oft  the  intercostal  branches:  one  for  each  inter- 
costal space  from  the  third  downward. 

The  Vena  Azygos. — This  vein  ascends  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
spinal  column;  it  is  made  up  of  branches  from  the  lumbar  resfion 
and  receives  the  intercostals  in  its  course.  About  the  level  of  the 
fourth  dorsal  vertebra  it  passes  forward  over  the  root  of  the  right 
long,  and  enters  the  vena  cava  superior  through  its  posterior  wall. 
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The  Vena  Hemiasygos, — The  origin  and  course  of  this  vessel! 
are  analogous  to  those  of  the  azygos.  It  asceruls  upon  the  left  side 
of  the  vertebral  column.  Opposite  the  eighth  dorsaj  vertebra  it 
passes  across  the  front  of  the  spina!  column  behind  the  aorta  and 
thoracic  duct,  and  upon  the  right  side  of  the  vertebral  column  joins 
the  vena  azygos. 

The  Thoracic  Buct  passes  into  the  thorax  behind  the  diaphragm 
in  company  with  the  aorta,  between  this  vessel  and  the  front  of  the 
flpinal  column.  As  it  ascends  through  the  thorax  it  lies  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrsEi.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  it 
arches  forward  and  outward  toward  the  left,  and^  passing  over  the 
subclavian  artery  and  across  the  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus 
anticus,  it  enters  the  left  subclavian  vein  where  this  vessel  joins  the 
left  internal  jugular. 

The  Innominate  Artery  has  a  caliber  corresponding  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  little  finger.  It  springs  from  the  right  end  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  is  about 
5  cm.  long.  At  its  origin  it  lies  in  front  of  the  trachea;  it  terminatea 
by  dividing  into  the  subclavian  and  common  carotid  behind  the 
right  sternO'Clavicular  joint. 

Situated  in  front  of  this  vessel  are  the  sternal  attachments  of 
the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid  muscles,  the  manubrium  of  the 
sternum,  and  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland.  The  left  innominate 
vein  passes  across  the  front  of  the  root  of  the  innominate  artery,  and 
upon  its  outer  (right)  side  joins  with  the  Tight  innominate  vein  to 
form  the  vena  cava  superior.  The  right  inferior  thyroid  vein,  as  it 
descends  from  the  lower  part  of  the  thyroid  gland  to  enter  the  right 
innominate  vein,  also  passes  across  the  front  of  the  innominate 
artery.  To  the  outer  side  of  the  innominate  artery  He  the  right  pneu- 
mogastric  and  the  right  phrenic  nerves  and  the  plenra  and  apex  of 
the  right  lung.  To  the  inner  side  of  the  innominate  is  the  left 
common  carotid,  the  distance  between  the  two  vessels  varying. 

The  Left  Common  Carotid  and  Left  Subclavian  Arteries  arise 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  transverse  part  of  the  arch.  They  lie 
deep  within  the  chest,  and  are,  in  this  region,  not  subject  to  surgical 
interference- 


THE  PLEURA. 

The  pleura  of  each  side  is  a  completely  closed  fibro-serous  sac. 
It  lines  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  cavity,  within  which  the  lung 
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ii  contained,  and,  besides,  as  a  thin,  serous  layer,  invests  the  whole 
surface  of  the  lung. 

That  portion  of  the  pleura  which  is  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  lung  is  called  the  visceral  layer,  and  that  which  lines  the  whole 
inner  surface  of  the  cavity  in  which  the  lung  is  contained  is  called 
Ihe  parietal  layer.  That  part  of  the  parietal  pleura  which  lines  the 
inner  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  chest,  stcrnnni,  costal  cartilage,  ribs, 
etc,  18  spoken  of  as  the  pleura  stemo-costalis;  that  portion  which 
is  spread  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  diaphragm,  the  pleura  dia- 
pbjmgmatica;  and  that  which  limits  the  raediastinum  on  each  side, 
passing  from  before  backward  like  a  partition  and  separating  the 
mediastinal  space  from  the  space  which  contains  the*  lung^  is  called 
the  pleura  mediastinalis. 

The  parietal  layer,  after  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  ribs, 
intercostal  muscles,  etc., — that  is,  the  whole  inner  aspect  of  the 
wall  of  the  thorax, — is  found,  behind,  upon  either  side  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  to  leave  the  posterior  wall  of  the  thorax  and  pass 
forward,  forming  the  posterior  part  of  the  mediastinal  pleura;  that 
of  the  left  side,  as  it  passes  forward,  covers  the  adjacent  wall  of 
the  aorta  and,  lower  down,  the  cesophagus;  that  of  the  right  side, 
as  it  passes  forward,  covers,  below,  the  side  of  the  vena  azygos  and, 
higher  up,  the  side  of  the  oesophagus.  Upon  reaching  the  posterior 
aapect  of  the  root  of  the  lung  the  pleura  is  reflected  on  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  lung  and  as  the  visceral  layer  completely  invests  it,  being 
also  continued  in  between  the  lobes  and  intimately  united  with  its 
surface;  after  thus  entirely  enveloping  the  lung  it  reaches  the  ante- 
rior aspect  of  the  root  of  the  lung,  whence  it  is  reflected  forward 
toward  the  sternum  as  the  anterior  portion  of  the  mediastinal  pleura; 
upon  reaching  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum  it  becomes  con- 
tinuous with  that  part  of  the  parietal  pleura  which  lines  the  inner 
surface  of  the  wall  of  the  chest:  the  pleura  stcTno-costalis.  Above 
and  below  the  level  of  the  root  of  the  lung  the  mediastinal  pleura 
passes  all  the  way  as  an  uninterrupted  layer  from  behind  forward, 
from  either  side  of  the  spinal  column  to  the  postirit^r  surface  of  the 
sternum. 

lamits  of  the  Pleura  as  Indicated  by  Lines  upon  the  Cheat  Wall. 
The  Anterior  Edge  of  TUfci  Pleura. — The  line  which  indicates 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  right  pleural  sac  commences,  above,  behind 
the  right  stemo-clavicular  articulation;  from  this  point  it  passes 
downward  and  inward  behind  the  sternum,  and  at  the  junction  of 
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iIh«  iiiHiuiliiJuni  with  the  body  of  the  stenium  it  lies  close  to  the 
fjii(hll(*  Imu;  it  itt  ihon  continued  downward  behind  the  middle  of 
the  bod)'  of  ilu*  liforiuim,  and  opposite  the  articulation  of  the  fourth 
coetal  t'lirtilii^H'  it  rurve»  (nituiutU  as  it  descends,  to  reach  a  point 
corrt-HpoiMiiiig  to  the  lower  border  of  the  stumal  end  of  the  sixth 
coital  t'ftrtilnge,  whence  it  may  be  traced  farther  downward  and 
buck  ward  aa  Uie  lower  edge  of  the  pleura. 

The  line  which  marka  the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac 
ii  noinewhat  different*  It  commences  above,  behind  the  left  atemo- 
claYiGular  articulation,  from  which  point  it  ounces  downward  and 
inward  toward  the  middle  line  and  may  then  be  traced  downward 
behind  the  body  of  the  sternum  parallel  with  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  ri^ht  plenrnl  tao  to  a  point  upon  a  hnt*l  with  the  junction  of  the 
fourili  coi*tal  nirtilage  with  the  sternnm;  here  it  curves  outward, 
hut  more  oblii|uely  than  upon  tho  riglit  side,  and  reaches  the  sternal 
eriit  of  Ihu  nixth  eoHtal  cartilage  at  its  upper  border,  whence  it  is  eon- 
iiuiuMi  obliquely  downward  and  backward  as  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pleura. 

According  to  MerkeL  (lu*  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sa( 
upon  a  level  with  the  fourth  costal  cartilage,  passes  still  roo 
obliquely  outward  than  has  been  dcBcribed  above  so  as  to  strike  the 
«ixtli  I'OHhil  c'lirliluge,  not  at  its  junction  with  the  sternum,  but  some 
little  dititmue  beyond  this  articulation,  thus  leaving  a  space  between 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac  and  the  left  border  of  the 
stermini,  corresponding  to  the  fifth  eostnl  cartilage,  fifth  intercostal 
space,  and  sixth  costal  cartilage,  which  i»  not  covered  by  the  pleura. 
If  this  condition  were  preaent,  one  might  introduce  an  aspirating 
noiHlle  into  the  pericardial  sac  thnnigh  the  fifth  intercostal  space, 
close  to  the  left  border  of  the  aternum,  without  encountering  the 
pleura.  I 

Without  doubl  (he  anterior  edge  of  the  left  pleural  sac  is  sub- 
ject to  tonsitlerablu  variatjon.  I  have  fmnul  the  first  description  to 
hold  ffir  nioiit  canes.  ■ 

Tiiic  l^iWKK  KiHjw  OF  THK  I'lritiia  coPTesponds  to  a  line  that" 
eoniuiencote,  in  front,  Indiiutl  the  junction  of  the  sixth  costal  carti- 
lage witli  the  Htenuiin;  it  pasaes  downward  and  backward,  crossing 
obliquely  the  earlilMgr  of  the  seventh  rib  in  the  parasternal  line  and 
pUMKiing  into  tht*  seventh  intercostal  space  in  the  nuimmar}'  line;  still 
eontinuod  downward  and  backward  it  reaches  its  deepest  point,  cor- 
reiiponding  to  the  tenth  rib  or  tenth  intercostal  space,  a  little  behind 
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Fig.  H2. — Outline  af  Pli-ura,  rtc.  Front  view.  A^  apex  of  lunjf  and  dome  of  pieura  : 
Di  Hue  of  diJiphraptr  ;  H,  outline  of  heArt ;  L,  ioM  line*  show  the  edges  of  the  lun^s; 
Pt  dotted  Itn*'^  ci>rresponi  to  the  edj^es  of  the  pi  cum. 
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the  axillary  line,  whtMice  it  may  be  traced  almost  horizontally  back- 
ward and  inward  to  the  articulation  of  the  twelfth  rib  with  the 
spinal  column.  Behind,  in  the  scapular  line,  the  lower  edge  of  the 
pleura  correeponds  to  the  tenth  intercostal  space. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  pleura,  as  it  is 
reflected  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest  wall  over  on  to  the 
mirface  of  the  diaphragm,  does  not  dip  down  into  the  bottom  of  the 
recess  between  the  costal  portion  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  ribs. 
This  space  varies  in  depth  at  different  parts.    Occasionally  the  lower 
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Ftg,  SS.— aecijoi]  through  Seventh,  Blshth,  sad  Ninth  Rlb«  Anterior  to 
tue  AxlII&rr  Llae>  i>«  diaphragm;  EX,  external  Intercoatal  muiclc;  IS,  in- 
t<>rcia]  IntercoBtal  muscle;  F,  pleura  coTeriog  Inner  aepcct  of  the  cheat  wall; 
PD,  pleura  that  cover*  the  diaphragm;  FEt  p'crUoQeum  that  ia  reflectod  upon 
tbe  under  aurface  of  the  dlapbrag^m;  VAN^  Intercoatal  vela,  artery,  and  nerve 
vttuated  under  lower  border  of  the  ribi;  7,  8,  9,  cut  surface  of  ribs;  •  repre- 
tenta  the  apace  between  the  diaphragm  and  cheat  wall  Into  which  the  pleura 
does  not  descend,  ae  It  la  reflected  from  the  chest  wall  on  to  the  upper  sur- 
face ot  the  diaphragm. 

edge  of  the  pleura,  behind,  reaches  down  between  the  twelfth  rib  and 
the  diaphragm  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib,  or,  even 
beyond  this,  down  to  the  level  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra. 

The  Dome  of  the  pleura  is  that  part  of  the  pleural  sac  which 
projects  upward  into  the  root  of  the  neck  above  the  level  of  the  first 
rib;  it  reaches  to  a  distance  of  5  em.  above  the  level  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  first  rib,  but  does  not  reach  above  the  level  of  the  back 
part  of  the  first  rib;  the  first  rib  is  set  verv*  obliquely,  its  anterior 
portion  being  upon  a  much  lower  level  than  its  posterior  part. 
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The  dome  of  the  pleura  reaches  from  2  to  4  cm»  above  the  level 
of  the  clavicle;  so  that  a  knife  introduced  above  this  bone  and  passed 
directly  backward  would  pierce  both  the  pleura  and  the  lung.  In 
front  of  the  dome  is  the  first  rib  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
fealenus  anticus  muscle  and  the  clavicle.  Internal  to  the  dome  are 
the  trachea  and  the  cesophagus. 

The  subclavian  vessels  pass  forward  and  outward  across  the 
dome,  grooving  it  and  the  apex  of  the  lung,  which  lies  beneath.  Care 
is  necessary  in  Hgating  the  subclavian  or  innominate  arteries  not  to 
wound  the  pleura. 

As  the  internal  mammary  artery  dips  down  into  the  chest  it  is 
crossed  by  the  phrenic  nerve  and  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  dome 
of  the  pleura. 

The  dome  of  the  pleura  is  re-enforced  by  the  fascia  endotho- 
racica.  and  connected  behind,  through  ligamentous  bands,  with  the 
first  rib  and  the  last  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal  vertebrfe  and  in 
front  with  the  deep  surfijce  of  the  scaleni  muscles. 

The  mediastinal  portion  of  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium  are 
adherent  to  each  other,  and  between  these  two  serous  layers  the 
phrenic  nerves  descend  to  the  diaphragm. 


THE  LUNQS, 

The  Root,  or  Pedicle,  of  the  Lung.— The  root  of  the  lung  is 
ted  in  the  back  part  of  the  mediastinum  behind  the  ascending 
part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  above  the  base  of  the  heart.  That 
of  each  lung  is  composed  of  the  bronchus,  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
the  pulmonary  veins,  together  with  lymphatics  (also  blood-vessels  for 
tlie  supply  of  lung  tissue  proper  and  plexuses  of  nerves). 

The  trachea  bifurcates  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  and 
its  divisions,  the  bronchi,  are  directed  outward  and  downward  toward 
the  hiliim  of  either  lung.  The  right  bronchus  is  more  horizontal, 
nhorter,  and  of  wider  caliber  than  the  left,  and  its  lumen  is  more 
directly  continuous  with  that  of  the  trachea;  so  that  foreign  bodies 
dropped  into  the  trachea  are  more  apt  to  enter  the  right  than  the 
left  bronchus. 

The  pulmonary  artery  epringB  from  the  upper  part  of  the  right 
ventricle*  and  at  its  origin  lies  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  aorta.  It  is 
A  abort  trunk,  directed  upward  and  backward,  and  under  the  trans- 
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Terse  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  divicles  into  the  right  and  left 
pulmonary.  These  pass  outward,  in  front  of  the  bronchi,  to  the  hilum 
of  either  lung.  At  the  hilum  the  pulmonary  arteries  are  located  upon 
a  higher  level  than  the  bronchi,  and  may  get  to  lie  partly  behind 
these  as  they  enter  the  lung. 

The  pulmonary  veins  are  short  trunks  which,  upon  leaving  the 
hilum  of  the  hmg,  pass  transverBely  inward  and  enter  the  correspond- 
ing side  of  the  left  auricle;  they  he  some  littie  distance  below  the 
level  of  the  bronchi  and  the  pulmonary  arteries. 

There  are  numerom  l}Tnph  nodes  irregularly  arranged  about 
tlie  root  of  the  lung,  but  there  is  always  a  well-marked  group  below 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

Over  the  root  of  the  left  lung,  arching  from  before  backward, 
IB  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  vena  azygos  passes  over  the  root  of 
the  right  lung,  from  behind  forward,  and  enters  the  vena  cava  supe- 
rior, which  lies  just  in  front  of  the  root  of  the  right  lung,  upon  its 
posterior  aspect. 

The  Lung,  suspended  by  its  root,  occupies  the  pleural  cavity 
and  is  entirely  enveloped  by  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura.  At  the 
root  of  the  lung  this  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura  is  continuous  with 
the  mediastinal  part  of  the  parietal  pleura.  The  base  of  the  lung 
rests  upon  the  diaphragm;  its  apex  projects  into  the  root  of  the 
neck  for  a  distance  of  4  or  5  era.  above  the  front  end  of  the  first 
rib.  In  the  natural  sitting  position  the  apex  of  the  lung  reaches  to 
a  point  about  3  cm.  above  the  clavicle. 

The  right  lung  consists  of  three  lobes,  the  left  of  two.  Each 
lung  upon  its  inner  surface  shows  a  depression  corresponding  to  the 
heart,  that  upon  the  left  lung  being  deeper  than  that  upon  the  right 
lung. 

The  lung  does  not  entirely  fill  the  pleural  cavity  e^ccept  above, 
where  the  apex  occupies  all  the  space  corresponding  to  the  dome  of 
the  pleura. 

Limits  of  the  Lunqs.^ — The  posterior  border  of  each  lung  ig 
found  alongside  the  vertebral  column.  The  anterior  border  of  the 
lung  corresponds  to  the  line  of  the  pleura  from  the  stemo-clavicular 
articulation  to  the  level  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage.  The  anterior 
border  of  the  right  lung  continues  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  pleura 
down  to  the  level  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage.  The  anterior  border 
of  the  left  lung,  at  the  junction  of  the  fourth  costal  cartilage  with 
the  sternum,  passes  almost  transversely  outward  behind  the  cartilage 
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of  the  fourth  rib,  forming  tlie  upper  border  of  the  incisura  cardiaea, 
aLd  then,  midway  between  the  border  of  the  sternum  and  the  nipple, 
it  turns  downward  behind  the  fourth  intercostal  space  and  fifth  costal 
cartilage,  and  in  the  lifth  space  passes  sharply  inward,  forming  the 
lower  border  of  the  incisura  eardiaca. 

The  lower  border  of  either  lung  is  represented  by  a  line  which 
commences  at  the  Junction  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  with  the 
sternum;  it  passes  downward  and  backward,  behind  the  sixth  costal 
cartilage,  and  crosses  the  seventh  rib  in  the  mammary  line;  from 
this  point  the  line  passes  backward,  almost  transversely,  crossing  the 
eighth  and  ninth  ribs  in  the  axillary  line,  the  tenth  rib  in  the  scap- 
ular line,  and  reaches  the  vertebral  column  upon  a  level  with  the 
articulation  of  the  eleventh  rib.  Although  the  line,  after  crossing 
the  seventh  rib  in  the  mammary  line,  is  continued  almost  tran^ 
Tersely  backward^  it  cuts  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  succeeding  lower 
ribs,  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  lung  does  not  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pleural  cavity;  so  that  a  space  is  left  which  is  called  the  sinus 
phrenico-costalis.  This  space  commences  in  front,  and  gradually 
becomes  deeper;  upon  the  sides  it  is  deepest,  and  may  measure  up 
to  two  inches.  In  more  forcible  inspiration  this  space  is  partly 
obliterated  by  the  increased  expansion  of  the  lung. 

A  similar  pleural  space,  unoccupied  by  the  lung  (incisura  ear- 
diaca), is  found  in  front  of  the  pericardium  and  heart,  corresponding 
to  the  fourth  intercostal  space  and  fifth  costal  cartilage,  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum. 

In  the  child  the  distance  between  the  lower  border  of  the  lung 
and  the  bottom  of  the  pleural  cavity  is  one-half  to  one  space  deeper 
than  described  above.  In  old  age  the  distance  between  the  lower 
border  of  the  lung  and  the  bottom  of  the  pleural  cavity  becomes 
one-half  to  one  space  shorter. 

Luschka  gives  the  depth  of  the  sinus  phrenico-costalis  as  fol- 
lows: Id  the  sternal,  parasternal,  and  mammary  lines,  2  cm,;  in  the 
axillary  line,  6  cm.;  and  near  the  vertebra,  2.5  cm. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  CHEST. 

Incisions  for  Abscess  of  the  Breast.^These  should  radiate  from 
the  region  of  the  nipple  toward  the  periphery  of  the  breast  in  order 
to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  cutting  across  the  milk-ducts,  which  all 
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converge  toward  the  BJpple.  The  incisioiiB  should  he  liberal,  and 
Bhoiild  be  so  placed  as  to  allow  the  discharge  to  drain  through  the 
lower,  dependent  part  of  the  breast,  and,  if  necessary  in  order  to 
accomplish  this,  one  or  more  counter-openings  may  be  made,  liberal 
mcisions  should  be  made  through  the  skin  and  fat,  and  the  abscess 
cavity  penetrated  with  closed  artery  forceps,  which  are  spread  apart 
as  they  are  withdrawn. 

Extirpation  of  Tumors  Out  of  the  Substance  of  the  Maminary 
Gland  (Fibroids,  for  Example). — An  incision  is  made  corresponding 
in  length  to  the  size  of  the  turaor  iind  radiating  from  the  areola 
toward  the  peripherv  of  the  breast. 

These  tumors  are  usually  encapsulated  and  well  defined,  and 
can  be  dissected  out  with  blunt-pointed  scissors  or  may  at  times  be 
enucleated  by  blunt  dissection  with  the  finger. 

Amputation  of  the  Breaat.~The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with 
the  arm  abducted.  The  incision  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  tumor 
and  the  condition  of  the  skin.  If  the  skin  is  involved  in  the  patho- 
logical process,  the  diseased  portion  should  be  sterilized  and  packed 
or  covered  with  gauze,  and  the  incision  placed  at  least  two  inches 
outside  of  the  affected  area  of  the  skin. 

The  incision  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  edges  of  the  wound 
may  be  brought  together  with  sutures,  after  the  breast  has  been 
removed,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  primary  union;  3^et  one  should 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  all  suspicions  integument,  since  any  defect 
that  remains  may  be  covered  by  skin  grafting. 

The  usual  incision  is  one  w^hieh  includes  an  elliptical  area  of  the 
skin  and  the  nipple,  set  obliquely  so  as  to  run  parallel  with  the  fibers 
of  the  pectoralis  major,  the  upper  end  of  the  ellipse  being  continued 
along  the  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  into  the  upper  arm  in  order 
to  empty  the  axilla.  The  edge  of  the  skin,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
ellipse,  is  seized  with  the  fingers  or  a  thumb  forceps,  and,  including 
little  or  none  of  the  subcutaneous  fat,  is  separated  from  the  under- 
lying turnor  and  breast  beyond  its  farthest  limits  and  down  to  and 
exposing  the  surface  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle. 

If  the  breast  (tumor)  is  not  adherent  to  the  pectoralis  major  it 
may  be  readily  detached  from  the  surface  of  this  muscle  with  the 
fingers,  and  then,  after  separating  the  skin  which  covers  the  outer 
part  of  the  breast  it  may  be  turned  out  of  the  wound  ;  as  the  fascia, 
however,  which  covers  the  pectoralis  major  is  often  involved  in  the 
disease  even  when  apparently  healthy  (Volkmann),  it  is  better,  in 
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all  eases,  to  remove  this  fascia,  together  with  the  superficial  portion 
of  the  museJej  along  with  the  breast,  all  in  one  mass. 

At  times,  portions  of  the  mammary  gland,  partially  disconneoted 
from  the  maio  mass  of  the  gland  and  lying  in  the  adjacent  fat,  are 
dirtictilt  to  recognize,  or  the  gland  itself  may  be  flattened  out  and 
difficult  to  identify,  or  a  portion  of  the  gland,  almost  completely 
detached  from  the  main  gland,  may  be  found  externally  under  the 
outer  border  of  the  pectoralis  major.  Care  must  be  exercised  to 
include  all  these  parts,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  ex- 
cising the  entire  gland  and  the  fat  in  which  it  is  imbedded,  together 
with  the  fascia  which  covers  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  superficial 
portion  of  this?  muscle  and  the  contents  of  the  axilla,  all  in  one  masa. 

If  the  muscle  is  deeply  involved,  the  whole  muscle  down  to  the 
ribs  should  be  sacrificed,  and  it  nmy  even  be  necessary,  at  times,  to 
remove  the  surface  of  the  ribs;  but  these  are  rather  hopeless  cases 
at  best.  ^ 

After  the  breast  (tumor)  has  been  entirely  freed  from  the  skin™ 
and  pectoralis  muscle,  but  not  yet  detached,  cut  away,  at  its  axillary 
end,  the  axilla  is  opened  and  its  entire  contents^ — ^glands^  connective 
tissue,  fat,  etc. — excised  in  one  mass,  which  still  remains  continuoua_^ 
with  the  breast  (tumor).  ■ 

In  this  way  the  whole  axillary  space  is  completely  cleaned  out, 
working  close  along  the  course  of  the  axiUary  vessels  and  adjoining 
nerves  and  ligating  all  vascular  branches  as  they  are  encountered. 
The  glands  that  are  involved  often  extend  high  up  into  the  axilla 
under  the  clavicle,  and  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  removing 
these.  M| 

The  axillary  vein  should  be  exposed  early  during  this  part  of 
the  operation.  It  rests  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi, 
which  is  the  guide  to  the  vessel,  below  and  to  the  inner  aide  of  the 
axillary  artery.  The  axillary  vessels  are  accompaniod  by  large  nerve 
trunks  and,  the§e,  together  with  the  vessels,  are  located,  all  in  a 
bunch,  close  to  the  humerus,  resting  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latis-J 
simus  dor&i,  beneath  the  edge  of  the  coraeo-bnichialis  and  the  shortj 
head  of  the  biceps.  If  the  vessels  are  thus  .nought  for  and  exposed 
early  in  the  operation  they  are  less  liable  to  be  accidentally  injured 
It  is  also  necessary  to  clean  out  the  space  between  the  peetoralii 
major  and  the  pectoralis  minor  muscles. 

If  the  mass  already  involves  the  axillary^  vessels  and  nerves,  and 
this  is  usually  indicated  by  shooting  pains  in  the  arm  and  oedema 
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of  the  arm,  the  case  is,  at  best,  rather  hopeless,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  operntion  had  not  better  be  left  undone. 

In  clearing  out  the  axilla  some  large  arteries  and  Yeina  may  be 
severed,  but  these  may  be  clamped  and  ligated;  they  may  be  often 
seen  before  they  are  cut,  and  can  then  be  tied  before  they  are  divided, 
or  tliey  raay  be  avoided. 

The  long  thoracic  nerve,  which  supplies  the  serratus  niagnua, 
lies  upon  the  side  of  the  chest,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  axillary 
space;  it  is  usually  seen  and  may  be  avoided,  although  it  is  of  but 
little  consequence  if  it  is  accidentally  divided.  One  should  also,  if 
possible^  avoid  the  long  subscapular  nerve  which  runs  in  company 
with  the  subscapular  vessels  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla. 

If  the  clearing  out  of  the  axilla  is  commenced  below,  close  to 
the  under  border  of  the  pectoralia  major,  the  long  thoracic  artery 
and  vein  and  long  thoracic  nerve  are  encountered  early,  and  they 
may  be  avoided  or  used  as  guides  in  seeking  the  axillary  vein. 

During  the  operation  the  parts  must  be  well  retracted,  and,  in 
order  to  minimize  the  loss  of  blood  as  much  as  possible,  each  vessel 
should  be  clamped  as  it  is  cut,  and  that  part  of  the  wound  which  is 
not  under  immediate  consideration  compressed  with  hot  pads  to 
prevent  oozing.  The  bleeding  should  be  entirely  controlled  before 
the  wound  is  finally  closed. 

With  interrupted  sutures  the  edges  of  the  w^ound  are  coapted 
as  far  as  possible,  and  the  area  which  is  then  still  left  uncovered 
may  be  provided  with  skin  grafts.  It  is  wise  to  place  a  tube  in  the 
axilla  for  the  purpo.se  of  drainage. 

Amputation  of  tlie  Breast  (Halsted-Meyer). — ^The  breast,  to- 
gether with  the  peetoralis  major  and  minor  nmscles  and  the  glands 
and  connective  tissue  of  the  axilla,  must  all  be  removed  in  one  single 
mass  and  without  cutting  into  the  diseased  tissue. 

An  ineif^ion  is  made  through  the  healthy  skin  and  fat,  elliptical 
and  circumscribing  the  tumor;  from  the  upper  end  of  the  ellipse 
the  incision  should  be  continued  along  the  edge  of  the  peetoralis 
major  to  a  point  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  arm  a  little  beyond 
(below)  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  to  the  humerus. 
Although  it  is  desirable  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together 
with  sutures  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  yet  one  should  not,  on  this 
account,  take  any  chance  in  leaving  suspicious  looking  integument, 
because  if  we  are  unable  to  close  the  wound  with  sutures  we  can 
cover  any  remaining  raw  space  with  skin  grafts. 
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To  thia  first  incision  a  second  is  added  which  runs  obliquely 
from  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  outer  thirds  of  the  clavicle 
down  into  the  upper  border  of  the  elliptical  incision.  The  skin  flaps 
whiih  are  thus  marked  out,  and  including  little  or  no  fat,  are  then 
Uis^:i<.vtod  awav  from  the  breast  (tumor)  and  well  beyond  its  periph- 
\}X\.  lu  this  way  we  expose  the  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  ex- 
tcvuaUy.  the  bonier  of  the  latissimus  dor&i  below  and  externally, 
aud  ttbovo  the  s^^ce  or  groove  between  the  edge  of  the  deltoid  knd 
iho  upj>er  bi^nlor  of  the  pectoralis  major;  in  this  space  the  cephalic 
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voiu  and  the  descending  branch  of  the  acromio-thoraeic  artery  are 
found. 

Tht^  tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  is  next  divided  close  to  its 
attarhinont  to  the  humerus,  and  then,  follo\vin<i:  along  the  upper 
bordiT  of  this  muscle,  between  it  and  the  cdgt;  of  the  deltoid  as  far 
as  tlie  clavicle,  this  muscle  (pectoralis  major)  is  cut  away  from  its 
attailunent  to  this  bone  (clavicle)  and  reflected  downward,  thus  ex- 
posing the  next  underlying  layer,  or  'U'tmje''  whiih  consists  of  the 
pectoralis  minor  covered  by  its  fascia  and  some  loose  connective 
tissue.     The  fascia  that  covers  the  pectoralis  minor  is  continued 
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upward  from  the  inner  border  of  the  muscle  as  the  co&to-coracoid 
membrane,  and  is  attached  to  the  first  rib  and  under  aurface  of  the 
clavicle,  thus  covering  in  the  structures  of  the  infraclavicular  region. 
This  fascia,  costo-coracoid  membrane,  which  is  perforated  by  the 
cephalic  vein  and  other  structures,  is  now  cut  away  from  its  attach- 
ment to  the  clavicle,  and  we  thus  uncover  the  structures  of  thia 
region,  namely:  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  artery;  the  axillary 
vein,  which  lies  along  the  inner^  lower  side  of  the  artery;  and  close 
to  the  vein  a  chain  of  lymphatic  vessels  and  nodes,  connective  tis- 
sue, and  fat.  The  nerve  trunks^  which  are  derived  from  the  brachial 
plexus,  run  parallel  with  the  vessels,  but  above  them.  All  these 
structures  pass  upward  and  inward,  under  the  clavicle  and  beyond 
the  first  rib,  into  the  root  of  the  neck. 

Commencing  as  high  up  as  possible,  the  space  beneath  the 
clavicle  being  made  more  accessible  by  elevating  the  shoulder,  all 
the  fat  and  connective  tissue  are  cleaned  away  from  the  vessels, 
ligating  all  branches  as  they  are  met  with  and  working  outward  and 
downward  along  the  course  of  the  vessels.  After  the  space  beneath 
and  above  the  clavicle  has  been  thoroughly  cleared  of  all  fat  and 
connective  tissue,  the  pectoralis  minor  is  cot  close  to  its  origin  from 
the  coracoid  process  and  reflected  downward,  together  with  the  con- 
nective tissue  and  fat  that  lie  upon  it  and  also  the  fat  and  connective 
tissue  that  are  found  underneath  it  adjacent  to  the  vessels  and  nerves 
in  this  part  of  the  axilla.  This  dissection  is  continued  down  along 
the  course  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  as  far  as  the  attachment  of  the 
tendon  of  the  pectoralis  major  to  the  humerus,  and  should  be  thor- 
ough. The  tissue  which  is  thus  removed  should  not  be  taken  away 
piecemeal,  but  dissected  free  from  the  vessels,  etc,  in  one  continuous 
mass,  and  allowed  to  remain  connected  with  the  general  tumor  mass. 

Now,  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla  and  from  the  side  of 
the  chest,  all  the  fat  and  connective  tissue  and  lymphatic  tissue  are 
cleared,  w^orking  from  behind  forward  and  laying  bare,  behind,  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  subscapularis,  and  teres  ma- 
jor muscles  (posterior  wall  of  the  axillary  space)  and,  upon  the  side 
of  the  thorax,  the  ribs  and  serratus  magnus  muscle.  Upon  the 
posterior  w^all  of  the  axilla  the  subscapular  nerve,  in  company  with 
the  subscapular  vessels,  is  encountered.  This  nerve  should  be  saved, 
if  possible,  and  likewise  the  vessels,  if  they  have  not  already  been 
cut. 

Upon  the  side  of  the  chest  we  meet  the  long  thoracic  vesaeU 
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and  the  long  thoracic  Berve;  if  the  nerve  is  recognized  it  may  be 
possible  to  avoid  cutting  it. 

The  whole  mass — which  consists  of  the  breast  (tumor),  pectoral 
muscles  (major  and  minor),  axillary  contents^  etc.~is  now  grasped 
by  an  assistant  and  lifted  away  from  the  chest  wall  when  the  attach- 
ments of  the  pectoral  muscles  to  the  ribs  and  sternum  are  cut,  and 
theUj  the  mass  being  gradually  turned  out  of  the  wound,  the  extirpa- 
tion is  completed  and  the  bare  wall  of  the  chest,  together  with  the 
axillary  vessels  and  the  nerves  which  accompany  them,  is  exposed  to 
view.  When  the  mass  is  lifted  away  from  the  chest  wall,  the  perfo- 
rating vessels — branches  of  the  intercostals  and  the  internal  mam- 
mary—may be  seen  as  they  enter  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pec- 
toral is  major  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  tear  these  or  cut  them 
too  close  to  the  surface  of  the  chest  wall,  as  it  might  then  be  difficult 
to  clamp  and  tie  them.  They  may  often  be  secured  with  clampa 
before  they  are  cut. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  are  brought  together  by  suture,  and 
if  too  much  integument  has  not  been  removed  the  wound  may  be 
thus  closed  entirely.  The  little  triangular  flap,  corresponding  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  elliptical  incision,  is  turned  up  .into  the  axilla  and 
fiA'od  there.  If  there  is  any  raw  space  remaining,  it  may  be  covered 
with  rubber  tissue  and  skin  grafted  later,  or  the  grafts  may  be  ap- 
plied at  once.  A  tube  may  be  placed  in  the  axilla  for  drainage,  and 
this  may  be  removed  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  when  the  dressing 
is  changed. 

One  should  minimize  the  loss  of  blood  as  much  as  possible, 
clamping  vessels  before  or  immediately  after  they  are  cut. 

Ligation  of  the  Intercostal  Artery.- — Each  intercostal  artery  is 
situated,  together  with  the  intercostal  vein  and  nerve,  beneath  the 
lower  border  of  the  corresponding  rib.  These  vessels  may  be  injured 
in  stab  wounds,  etc. 

At  times  it  becomes  necessary  to  resect  a  part  of  the  rib  sub- 
periosteally  in  order  to  get  at  the  bleeding  points.  It  is  necessary 
to  tie  both  ends  of  the  vessel. 

Ligation  of  the  Internal  Mammary  Artery.  —  To  secure  this 
vessel  one  must  resect  the  costal  cartilage  of  the  second  or  third 
rib  close  to  the  sternum  or  the  vessel  may  be  ligated  through  a 
transverse  incision  placed  midway  between  the  contiguous  cartilages 
and  close  to  the  sternum  in  the  third  intercostal  space.  The  vessel 
descends  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  chest  wall,  its 
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vein  alongside  of  it;  it  is  accompanied  also  by  a  chain  of  lymphatia 
nodes. 

Thoracentesis. — Puncture  through  the  chest  wall  into  the  pleu- 
ral cavity. 

This  operation  may  be  performed  to  show  the  presence  and  to- 
determine  the  nature  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  or  to  evacuate 
Buch  fluid.  If  for  diagnosis  only,  an  ordinary  h}^odermic  syringe 
may  be  used.  If  necessary  to  evacuate  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fluid,  one  may  use  a  rather  good  sized  aspirating  needle  attached 
to  a  Dioulafoy  syringe.  The  patient  should  be  semirecumbent  or 
lying  down.  The  puncture  should  be  made  at  the  point  where  the 
physical  signs  locate  the  fluid.  To  anaesthetize  the  skin  a  spray  of 
ethyl  chloride  may  be  used.  Before  the  needle  is  introduced,  the 
skin  is  drawn  upward  or  downward  so  that  the  track  of  the  needle 
through  the  muscles  may  not  be  upon  the  same  level  as  the  puncture 
in  the  skin.  The  needle  is  thrust  into  the  chest  between  the  twe 
ribs  nearer  the  lower  than  the  upper  one. 

If  one  may  choose  the  point  at  which  the  needle  is  to  be  intro* 
duced,  either  the  eighth  space,  just  below  the  angle  of  the  scapular^ 
or  the  sixth  space,  in  tke  middle  of  axilla,  just  in  front  of  the  border 
of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  is  usually  selected. 

The  fluid  should  be  evacuated  slowly,  and,  if  the  quantity  is. 
great,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  remove  too  much.  One  should 
stop  if  persistent  cough  occurs  or  if  the  pulse  changes.  At  times^ 
the  needle  becomes  plugged  with  pieces  of  fibrin,  which  may  be 
dislodged  by  introducing  a  stylet  or  by  pumping  some  of  the  fluid 
back  into  the  pleural  cavity.  After  the  fluid  has  been  withdrawn  the 
needle  is  removed  and  the  small  wound  in  the  skin  covered  with 
collodion,  etc. 

One  should  remember  that  the  lower  limits  of  the  pleural  cavity 
fall  short  of  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  and,  further,  that  if  the 
needle  is  inserted  straight  inward  for  a  considerable  distance  it  may 
pass  through  the  pleura  and  diaphragm  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

If  we  find  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity,  in  the  adult,  it  is  necessary 
to  establish  drainage,  resecting  part  of  a  rib.  In  the  child  it  often 
suflices  to  simply  evacuate  the  pus  with  the  needle  without  providing 
drainage. 

Thoracotomy.  —  This  means  cutting  through  the  wall  of  the 
chest,  usually  with  the  resection  of  part  of  a  rib,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  drainage. 
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The  patient  lie*  upon  his  well  side,  and  should  be  anesthetiiei 
ITie  ieveutb  rib,  that  poruan  of  it  which  lie*  anterior  to  the  latis- 
^ttaias  dem,  is  ueuall j  resected,  as  this  is  not  covered  hy  muscle  and 
19  raSdentlj  low  for  proper  drainage. 

InunediatelT  before  proceeding  inth  ibit  operation  one  should 
the  exploring  needle  in  order  to  ascenain  positively  the  loca- 

<rf  tiie  pnfi,  ai^  there,  where  the  pus  is  located,  should  the 
-  ite  tbe  pleural  csaTity  be  made.    As  already  mentioned,  iff 
we  hare  the  Aoiee,  the  seventh  rib  is  the  one  selected  for  rejection, 

Tte  indmn,  nsoally  about  two  indies  laag«  corresponds  to  the 
couEBe  and  diiwtioo  of  the  rib  to  be  eaeiMd;  it  is  carried  down 
Ihmmli  the  froft  parts,  ineJuding  the  perioatema,  upon  the  surface 
of  tiie  Tib.  With  the  elevator  the  periostemn  an^  all  the  soft  parts 
are  pe»eled  off  the  bone,  uhich  is  thus  laid  bare.  Care  must  be  ex- 
ereiied,  in  working  around  the  upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  ribs 
to  readi  its  internal  surface,  not  to  perforate  the  pleura  nor  wound 
the  TeBsels  that  are  lodged  in  tll«  groore  along  the  lower  border  of 
the  rib.  When  the  length  of  bone  that  is  to  be  excised  has  been 
denuded  of  its  periosteum  it  is  cut  through  at  either  end  with  the 
sharp  bone  forceps.  The  o|iening  into  the  rhe*t  cavity  is  made  by 
incising  the  pleura  with  the  knife.  The  opening  which  is  thus  made 
may  be  enlarged  by  introducing  an  artery  forceps,  the  blades  of 
which  are  spread  apart  as  thej  are  withdrawn  so  as  to  make  a  hole 
large  enough  to  permit  exploration  of  the  interior  of  the  chest  with 
the  finger  and  tlie  introduction  of  one  or  two  good-sized  tubes. 

If  it  is  discovered,  with  the  finger  in  the  chest,  that  the  opening 
is  a  considerable  distance  above  the  bottom  of  the  pus  cavity,  one 
may,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  drainage,  make  a  second  counter- 
opening  at  a  lower  level:  through  the  eighth  space,  for  instance,  or 
even  lower,  depending  upon  the  part  of  the  chest  which  is  involved 
(see  limits  of  lower  edge  of  pleum).  The  drainage  tubes  should  be 
secured  to  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  skin  with  a  silk  stitch. 
If  the  skin  wound  is  unneceasarily  large,  it  may  be  partially  closed 
with  one  or  two  silk  sutures.  The  administration  of  20  or  30  minims 
of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  hypodermically,  immediately  before 
tlic  opening  is  made  into  the  pleural  cavity,  will  often  ward  off  the 
condition  of  collapse  which  sometimes  occurs  at  this  tiuu*. 

Thoracectomy,  Ecsection  of  the  Chest  Wall  (Estlander). — An 
oval  or  U-flhaped  flap,  consisting  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat, 
with  its  base  behind,  at  the  axillary  line,  is  raised  from  the  side  of  thq 
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chest,  exposing  three  or  four  ribs;  or  a  vertical  incision,  six  inches 
long,  may  be  made  in  the  axillary  line  over  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  ribs,  with  two  additional  incisions  along  the  course  of 
the  ribs,  the  middle  of  each  of  these  accessary  incisions  correspond- 
ing to  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  vertical  incision.  The  two 
flaps  which  are  thus  marked  out  are  reflected,  one  backward  and  the 
other  forward,  exposing  four  to  six  inches  of  three  or  four  ribs. 

Each  rib  is  denuded  of  its  periosteum  all  around,  as  described 
in  the  preceding  operation,  and  resected  with  the  bone  pliers.  A  long 
incision  is  then  made  in  the  pleura  and  the  thickened  pleura  excised. 
The  bleeding  is  controlled  by  clamps  and  ligatures.  The  cavity  of 
the  pleura  nmy  be  curetted  if  thought  necessary.  The  edges  of  the 
«kin  flap  are  brought  together  with  several  silk  sutures  and  the 
pleural  cavity  packed. 

Plenrectomy  (Fowler). — Detachment  and  excision  of  the  tkick- 
-ened,  diseased  pleura,  visceral  and  parietal,  entire  or  in  part,  in  old, 
intractable  cases  of  empyema. 

An  incision  is  made  along  the  course  of  the  ribs  corresponding 
to  the  site  of  the  fistula,  which  is  always  present  (since  this  operation 
is  usually  practiced  in  cases  which  have  already  been  operated  upon 
Tinsuceessfully),  and  the  location  of  the  disease;  to  either  end  of  this 
incision  there  may  be  added  accessory  incisions,  an  anterior  and  a 
posterior.  The  flaps  that  are  thus  marked  out,  including  all  the  soft 
parts,  are  raised  so  as  to  expose  two  or  three  ribs  for  four  or  five 
inches  of  their  length.  Instead  of  the  incision  as  described  above 
one  may  employ  an  elliptical  or  the  double  flap  incision,  as  described 
in  the  Est  lander  operation. 

The  periosteum  is  stripped  off  two  or  three  ribs  with  the  ele- 
vator, and  then  from  three  to  five  inches  of  the  two  or  three  ribs 
that  have  been  thus  denuded  are  resected  with  the  bone  forceps. 
All  bleeding  points  should  be  clamped  and  ligated.  Cutting  from 
the  fistula,  the  parietal  (costal)  pleura,  which  is  now  exposed,  is 
opened  up  ivith  a  free  incision,  and  entrance  thus  gained  into  the 
suppurating  pleural  cavity.  The  pleura  which  invests  the  lung 
{visceral)  is  incised,  and  by  blunt  dissection  with  the  finger  or  blunt- 
pointed  scissors  this  is  peeled  olT  the  lung;  here  and  there  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cut  a  band  with  the  scissors.  In  many  cases  the  pleura 
may  be  separated  from  the  lung  with  comparative  ease,  and  this 
should  be  done  with  care,  so  as  not  to  tear  into  the  lung  tissue 
pFoper, 
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As  the  decortication  of  the  lung  progresses  there  may  be  con- 
fiiderable  oozing  from  the  denuded  lung  surface,  but  this  may  be 
controlled  by  compres»sion  with  gauze  pads,  which  are  applied  to  the 
bleeding  surface  following  up  the  fingers  of  the  operator,  or  the 
blunt  scissors,  according  as  the  pleura  is  detached. 

After  the  pleura  has  been  peeled  ot!  the  lung  the  parietal  pleura 
is  stripped  off  the  chest  wall  and  then  olT  the  diaphragm.  In  sepa- 
rating the  pleura  from  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  pericardial  sac 
care  should  be  exercised  to  avoid  any  undue  pulling  or  tearing.  As 
a  rule,  the  pleura  is  fairly  easily  separated  and  removed. 

At  times  it  is  convenient  to  eonimtjnce  the  detachment  of  the 
pleura  by  stripping  it  away  from  the  chest  wall;  it  is  then  peeled 
off  the  diaphragm  and  finally  from  the  surface  of  the  lung. 

Occasionally  the  conditions  that  exist  preclude  the  possibility 
of  excising  all  of  the  diseased  pleura,  and  under  these  circumstances 
the  operator  must  content  himself  with  the  excision  of  the  visceral 
or  parietal  {costal  and  diaphragmatic)  pleura  in  part,  or  else  simply 
incise  the  visceral  pleura  and  strip  it  away  from  the  surface  of  the 
lung  without  removing  it. 

After  the  pleura  has  been  removed,  either  entire  or  in  part,  the 
cavity  in  the  chest  is  loosely  tamponed  with  gauze  and  the  edges  of 
the  skin  approximated  with  silk-worm  gut  sutures,  except  for  a  part 
of  its  extent,  where  the  tampon  emerges. 

As  a  rule,  as  the  detachment  of  thu  plenra  from  the  lung  pro- 
gresses, the  lung  gradually  expands  more  and  more- 

This  operation  has  the  advantage  of  removing  the  pathological 
suppurating  membrane,  and  besides  eliminates  an  obstacle  to  the 
expansion  of  the  lung.  The  operation  is  not  advisable  in  cases  of 
diagnoFible  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  discovery,  during  the 
course  of  the  operation,  of  tuberculous  deposits  in  the  lung  would 
warrant  the  surgeon  in  discontinuing  the  operation. 


PART  V. 

THE  ABDOMEN    AND   BACK. 


THE  ABDOMEN, 

The  abdomen  corresponds  to  the  lower  part  of  the  tniak,  and 
consists  of  a  cavity  with  elastic  museular  walls. 

Within  the  cavity  are  contained  the  chief  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  organs  of  digestion  and  the  kidneys,  etc.  These  organs 
are  aU  more  or  less  movable,  and  are  provided  with  a  more  or  less 
complete  invcj^tment  of  peritoneum. 

Externally  the  ahdomeo  is  limited  above  by  the  free  border  of 
the  costal  cartilages  and  below  by  the  crest  of  the  iliac  bone  of 
eiiber  side  and  Pou part's  ligaments.  The  walls  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  soft  parts,  and  may  be  conveniently  considered  as  the  poste- 
rior and  the  antero-latcraL  The  capacity  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is 
greater  than  is  indicated  by  its  external  limitations. 

The  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  formed  by  the  diaphragrn; 
beloWj  the  abdominal  cavity  includes,  on  either  side,  the  iliac  fossa 
and  communicates  through  a  wide,  heart-shaped  opening  with  the 
cavity  of  the  true  pelvis.  The  margin  of  the  inlet  into  the  pelvic 
cavity  is  called  the  pelvic  brim. 

The  interior  of  the  cavity  of  tlie  abdomen  is  lined  by  the  parietal 
layer  of  the  peritoneum,  and  is  entirely  shut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  the  exterior  of  the  body  except  in  the  female,  where  a 
communication  exists  through  the  vagina,  uterus,  and  Fallopian 
tubes,  and  this  is  frequently  the  channel  through  wlitch  infection 
is  carried  to  the  peritoneum  from  without. 

The  Diaphragm,  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  abdominal  cavity, 
is  a  musculo-aponeurotic  structure  that  separates  the  cavity  of  the 
chest  from  that  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  dome-shaped,  bulging  into 
the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and  presenting  its  lower  concave  surface  to 
the  abdominal  cavity. 

It  arises  by  muscular  fibers,  which  vary  in  length,  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ensiform  process  of  the  sternum  and  from  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  cartilages  of  the  lower  ribs.  Behind,  it  arises  from 
the  ligamentum  arcuatum  externum  and  ligamentum  arcuatum  in- 
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^^  xic!  by  its  two  crura  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bodies 
^^;j3.ree  upper  lumbar  vertebrae.     From  these  points  of  origin 


^^  mx^^**^^^^'^  ^^^  converge  and  are  continued  into  a  three-leafed 
^^  ^  ^-^^::ptic  structure:  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.  Behind 
aponeu         ^^j^sgm  there  is  an  opening,  the  aortic,  through  which  the 

^^^     *    ^  ^^e&  fi"oin  the  thorax  into  the  abdomen;  the  posterior  bound- 
aorta  p** 


of 


^Imie  opening  corresponds  to  the  body  of  the  twelfth  dorsal 
*^t*^br»'  ^  ^*^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  diaphragm,  to  the  left  of  the 
midcUe 


fib-^  ^^  -.niaeh 


\i,xi^9  there  is  an  opening  which  is  surrounded  by  muscular 

^   through  which  the  cesophagus  passes  to  the  cardiac  end 

^^onofi*^'^-    ^^  ^^^  ^Jg'^t  of  the  middle  line,  toward  the  front, 

4he    ivi^^^^*^°  ^^  ^^^  '^^^^^  ^^^  middle  segments 'of  the  central 

^     In      th^^^  ^^  ^^  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  inferior  vena 

^^^    .     the    edges  of  this  opening  arc  formed  of  aponeurotic  fibers. 

^     Veart,  wrapped  in  its  pericardial  sac,  rests  upon  the  upper  sur* 

of   ^^^  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm, 

Y^  front,  close  to  the  sternum,  on  either  side  of  the  bundle  of 

wbich  arises  from  the  ensiform  process,  there  is  a  space  where 

,       muscular  fibers  of  the  diaphragm  are  absent;    go  that,  in  this 

fttion,  ^^  opening  exists  through  which  the  contents  of  one  cavity 

V  be  forced  into  the  other,  giving  rise  to  a  so-called  diaphragmatic 

hernia  * 

On  the  right  side,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  liver,  the  dia- 

hracm  reaches  higher  into  the  chest  than  on  the  left.    The  thoracic 
rface  of  the  diaphragm  is  covered  by  a  thin  fascia,  the  fascia  cndo- 
tkoracica;    the  abdominal   surface  is  likewise  covered  by  a   fascia 
-hich  is  very  thin,  the  fascia  transversalis, 

Xtc  Posterior  Wall  of  the  Abdomeiif  the  lumbar  region  of  the 
hack  correBponds  to  tlie  five  lumbar  vertebm?  and  to  the  several 
muscles  which  fill  in  the  space  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest 
r  ^]^Q  ilium  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  column.  Externally  we  find 
the  Bkin  and  beneath  this  the  Fubcutaoeous  fatty  layer.  Between 
the  muscles  of  the  lumbar  region  are  interposed  strong  layers  of 
fascia — ^which  serve  to  strengthen  this  region  very  much.  The  in- 
ternal or  abdominal  aspect  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  is 
lined  by  that  part  of  the  transversalis  fascia  which  covers  the  psoas 
^nd  quadratus  lumborum  muscles. 

The  kidney,  inclosed  within  its  fatty  capsule,  is  located  in  the 
lumbar  region  between  the  transversalis  fascia— t\e.,  the  anterior 
layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia — and  the  parii-tal  peritoneum,  its  ante- 
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rior  Biirfflce  only  being  covered  by  the  peritoneuin;  so  that  the  organ 
is  thus  excluded  Ironi  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  Antero-Lateral  Wall  of  the  Abdomen  is  made  up  of  several 
layers  of  soft  parts.  It  consists  of  the  skin  with  its  underlying  fatty 
layer;  several  broad,  flat  muscles,  the  oblique,  the  transversalis,  and 
the  recti;  and  the  aponeuroses  which  correspond  to  these  muscles;, 
the  fascia  transversalis  is  found  beneath  these  muscles^  and,  beneath 
the  fascia  transversal  is,  the  subperitoneal  fat  is  encountered,  and^ 
finally,  deepest,  most  internal  of  all,  is  the  parietal  peritoneum. 

In  the  female  the  abdomen  is  more  rounded  and  contains  a  con- 
siderable pad  of  fat;  in  the  male,  especially  in  athletes,  the  fatty 
layer  is  less  marked  or  almost  entirely  absent;  so  that  the  markings 
of  the  muscles  show  through  the  skin  and  give  the  characteristic 
appearance  to  the  abdomen. 

In  the  middle  line,  about  midway  between  the  ensiform  process^ 
and  the  symphysis  pubis,  there  is  a  well-marked  depression,  the  navel; 
this  is  an  important  landmark,  although  its  position  may  vary  some- 
what in  different  individuals,  and  marks  the  place  where  the  fcetal 
umbilical  vessels  and  fcetal  channels  enter  and  pass  out  of  the  abdo- 
men. Above,  in  the  middle  line,  is  the  ensiform  process  of  the  ster- 
num, and  passing  downward  from  this  there  is  a  furrow  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  space  between  the  rectus  muscles,  but  which  does  not 
reach  downward  as  far  as  the  symphysis.  On  either  side  of  the 
middle  line,  corresponding  to  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus,  is  the 
location  of  the  linea  semilunaris.  Below,  on  either  side,  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spines— important  surgical  landmarks — may  be  seen, 
and  upon  the  pubic  bones,  on  either  side  of  and  close  to  the  sym- 
physis^  the  spinous  processes  of  the  pubes  may  be  felt. 

Corresponding  to  Poupart's  ligament,  which  reaches  from  the 
anterior  superior  spine  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  there  is  a  linear 
crease  in  the  skin  which  separates  the  abdomen  from  the  front  of 
the  thigh. 

The  whole  abdomen  is  covered  by  the  skin,  underneath  which 
i#the  subcutaneous  fat;  the  abdomen  is  a  favorite  site  for  the  accu- 
mulation of  fat  in  the  obese,  and  this  layer  varies  much  in  thickness, 
in  different  individuals;  it  is  continuous  with  the  corresponding 
fatty  layer  upon  the  breast  and  below  with  the  fat  of  the  thighs. 
At  the  navel  the  fat  is  absent,  the  skin  being  depressed  and  fixed 
to  the  aponeurosis  beneath,  so  that  the  depth  of  the  navel  corre- 
fiponds  to  the  thickness  of  the  abdominal  pad  of  fat.    The  subcuta- 
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neous  fatty  layer  is  readily  separated  from  the  underlying  muacle 
and  aponeurosis,  leaving  these  structures  covered  by  a  thin,  loose, 
cellular  fascia,  the  so-called  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  but 
which  is  really  a  part  of  the  subcutaneous  connective-tissue  layer. 
This  fascia  is  more  intimately  attached  to  the  linea  alba  and  Pou- 
part^s  ligament  and  to  the  pillars  of  the  external  inguinal  ring  than 
elsewhere.  From  the  pillars  of  the  ring  it  is  prolonged  downward 
around  the  spermatic  cord  and  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  dartOB. 

The  Superficial  Vessels  of  the  Abdominal  Wall.^In  the  subcu- 
taneous fatty  layer  the  superlidal  arteries  and  veins  ramify. 

Above,  branches  of  the  superior  epigastric,  which  perforate  the 
rectus  and  the  anterior  layer  of  its  sheath,  are  distributed  to  the 
integument  and  subcutaneous  tissue*  Below,  the  superficial  epi- 
gastric, which  is  derived  from  the  femoral,  curves  obliquely  upward 
across  Poupart's  ligament  toward  the  umbilicus  and  supplies  the  skin 
and  fat  in  this  region. 

Upon  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  branches  from  the  lumbar  ar- 
teries pierce  the  muscles  and  ramify  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 

These  vessels  are  all  accompanied  by  their  corresponding  veins. 
Underneath  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  are  seen  many  large  veins  which 
communicate  with  those  within  the  abdomen,  and  therefore  when 
the  blood-current  is  ohstructed  in  the  portal  vein  or  the  vena  cava 
these  superficial  abdominal  veins  become  swollen  and  prominent  and 
are  readily  recognized  beneath  the  skin. 

After  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  layer,  including  the  thin 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia,  have  been  removed  fToni  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  abdomen,  the  broad,  strong  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  upon  the  front  of  the  abdomen  and  the  fleshy  por- 
tion of  this  same  muscle  upon  the  side  of  the  abdomen  are  exposed. 

The  Muscles  of  the  Antero-Lateral  Wall.  The  External 
Oblique  is  a  broad,  Hat  muscle,  the  most  superficial  of  the  abdom- 
inal muscles,  and  occupies  the  side  of  the  abdomen.  The  muscle 
arises  by  fleshy  slips  from  the  external  surface  of  the  eight  lower 
ribs,  interdigitating  with  the  processes  of  origin  of  the  pectoraiis 
major  and  the  latissimus  dorsi.  The  fibers  of  this  muscle  have  a 
general  oblique  direction^  downward,  forward,  and  inward,  terminat- 
ing in  the  broad,  strong  aponeurosis  which  occupies  the  front  of  the 
abdomen.  Those  fibers  which  arise  from  the  lowest  ribs  pass  almost 
directly  downward  and  arc  attached  to  the  anterior  half  of  thcf  outer 
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lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  posterior  free  borrlcr  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique  inusele  forms  the  anterior  border  of  I  he  triangle  of 
Pettit.  The  posterior  border  of  this  triangle  is  formed  by  the  outer 
free  edge  of  the  latissiums  dorsi,  its  base  by  the  crest  of  the  iUac 
bone,  its  floor  by  the  internal  obliq\ie  muscle. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  externa!  oblique  is  a  broad,  atrong,  pearly 
white,  glistening,  fibrous  structure  which  occupies  the  front  of  the 
abdomen  and  is  exposed  after  the  integument  and  underiyuig  fatty 
layer  (superficial  fascia)  have  been  removed.  The  fibers  of  the  apo- 
neurosis are,  for  the  most  part,  directed  downward  and  inward,  cov- 
ering in  the  recti  and  joining  in  the  middle  line,  between  these 
muscles,  to  form  the  linea  alba. 

The  linea  alba  is  a  strong,  fibrous  band  which  reaches  from  the 
ensiform  cartilage  above  to  the  symphysis  pubis  below;  it  marks  the 
union  of  the  aponeuroses  of  either  side  and  separates  the  recti  from 
each  other  The  linea  alba  is  interrupted  by  the  navel.  Above  the 
navel  the  linea  alba  is  broad:  in  the  epigastric  region  it  is  1  to  2 
cm.  wide^  and  below,  toward  the  navel,  becomes  still  broader.  Below 
the  navel,  however,  it  is  not  so  broad,  owing  to  the  closer  approxi- 
mation of  the  edges  of  the  recti.  Above,  where  it  is  broad,  it  is  thin 
from  before  backward,  and  below,  where  it  ie  narrow,  it  is  thick 
from  before  backward.  Below,  at  its  attachment  to  the  symphysis 
pubis,  it  spreads  out  and  is  known  as  the  adminiculum  lineae  albae. 

Those  fibers  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  that 
pass  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  downward  and 
inward  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  form  Poupart^s  ligament;  where 
this  ligament  is  attached  to  the  pubic  spine,  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  splits  and  leaves  a  trianguhir  opening  which  is  called 
the  external  inguinal  ring,  and  through  this  the  spermatie  cord  in 
the  male,  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female,  emerge.  Below  Pou- 
part's,  the  aponeurosis  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  lata  of  the  front 
of  the  thigh. 

Along  the  outer  edge  of  the  rectus,  at  the  linea  semilimaris,  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  extenial  oblique  is  blended  with  the  aponeuroses 
of  the  underlying  muscles;  from  the  linea  semUunaris  the  aponeu* 
roeis  ie  continued  inward,  forming  the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath 
of  the  rectus,  and  in  the  middle  line  joins  with  that  of  the  opposite 
side  to  form  the  linea  alba. 

The  Ikteknal  Oblique  MtrscLE  lies  beneath  the  external 
oblique  upon  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  a  thin,  loose,  cellular  con- 
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net-'tive  tissue  being  interpOiied  between  them.  Tlie  fibers  of  this 
muscle  have  a  direction  the  opposite  to  those  of  the  external  oblique. 

Thifl  musele  arises  below  from  the  anterior  two-tbirda  of  the 
middle  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  from  the  outer  half  of 
Poupart's  ligament.  From  this  origin  the  fibers  pass  in  a  general 
direction  upward  and  forward,  some  being  attached  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  cartilages  of  the  four  lower  ribs^  the  others  terminat- 
ing in  the  anterior  aponeurosis,  at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus, 
the  linea  semilunaris.  The  lowermost  fibers,  which  arise  from  Pou- 
part's  ligament,  pass  inward  and  then,  curying  downward,  join  with 
a  similar  process  from  the  transversalis  to  form  the  conjoined  tendon, 
which  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis. 

The  Transversalis  is  the  deepest  of  the  three  broad  abdom- 
inal muscles.  It  occupies  the  side  of  the  abdomen  lying  next  beneath 
the  internal  oblique,  a  thin,  loose,  cellular  connective  tissue  inter- 
vening between  them.  Its  fibers  have  a  transverse  direction.  This 
muscle  arises  behind,  through  the  lumbar  fascia,  from  the  transverse 
processes  and  spines  of  the  lumbar  vertebraE;  above,  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  six  lower  ribs;  below,  from  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and 
the  outer  one-third  of  Poupart's  ligament.  The  fibers  pass  forward 
and  inward,  and,  at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus,  terminate  in  the 
anterior  aponeurosis.  Those  fibers  of  the  transversaha  which  arise 
from  PoLipart's  ligament  pass  inward,  and  curving  downward  Join 
with  a  similar  process  from  the  internal  oblique  to  form  the  con- 
Joined  tendon,  which  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  pubes  behind 
the  external  inguinal  ring.  Beneath  the  transversalis  musele,  the 
transverealis  fascia,  which  lines  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  ab- 
domen, is  found. 

The  Eectds  is  a  long,  flat  muscle  occupying  the  front  of  the 
abdomen,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  the  linea  alba  being 
interposed  between  them. 

Above,  the  rectus  muscles  are  broad  and  attached  to  the  carti- 
lages of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ribs  and  to  the  sides  of 
the  ensiform  cartilage.  Below,  they  become  narrow  and  are  attached 
to  the  symphysis  and  crest  of  the  pubes.  The  recti  are  marked  by 
several  transverse  fibrous  intersections,  which  are  united  to  the  ante- 
rior layer  of  the  sheath  of  this  muscle,  but  not  to  the  posterior;  they 
are  usually  three  in  number,  two  above  the  umbilicus  and  one  below. 

TwR  Aponeuroses  of  the  externa!  and  internal  oblique  and 
transversalis  are  blended  with  each  other  along  the  outer  border  of 
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the  rectus  muscle.  Here,  correBponding  to  the  linea  semilimariB, 
they  form  one  aponeurotic  layer.  At  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus 
the  conjoined  aponeurosis  splits  into  two  layers, — an  anterior  and 
a  posterior, — and  these  include  the  rectus  between  them,  one  pass- 
ing in  front  of  the  muscle  and  the  other  behind  it  and  both  joining 
again  with  each  other,  between  the  recti,  in  the  middle  lioe,  to  form 
the  linea  alba.  This  disposition  of  the  aponeurosis  and  sheath  of 
the  rectus  is  very  simple  and  holds  for  the  upper  three-fourths  of 
the  muscle.  Corresponding  to  the  lower  fourth  of  the  rectus,  the 
whole  aponeurotic  layer,  without  splitting,  passes  in  front  of  the 
muficle;  so  that  this  lower  fourth  of  the  rectus,  npon  its  posterior 
aspect,  is  without  a  proper  sheath  and  is  covered  only  by  the  general 
fascia  transversa  lis. 

Upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  rectus,  where  the  posterior 
layer  of  the  sheath  terminates,  it  presents  a  sharp,  curved  edge:  the 
semilunar  fold  of  Douglas. 

The  Fascia  TransTersalis.  —  Lining  the  inner  surface  of  the 
traneversalis  muscle  and  continued  over  the  whole  internal  surface 
of  the  abdomen  is  a  strong  fascia,  the  fascia  transversalis.  Above, 
this  fascia  is  thin  and  lines  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  diaphragm; 
below,  and  in  front,  especially  in  the  inguinal  region,  it  is  thicker. 
Behind,  upon  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  it  covers  the  psoas 
and  quadratus  lumborum  muRiles,  forming  here  the  anterior  layer 
of  the  lumbar  fascia;  it  is  also  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and 
to  Pou partes  ligament  except  where  the  femoral  vessels  pass  under 
Foupart's  ligament  into  the  thigh.  It  covers  the  psoas  and  iliacua 
muscles  in  the  iliac  fossa,  where  it  is  known  as  the  fascia  iliaca,  and 
dips  into  the  true  pelvis,  which  it  lines  and  is  here  called  the  pelvic 
fascia.  All  these  fasciae,  although  having  different  names,  are  simply 
parts  of  the  general  transversalis  fascia. 

The  Parietal  Peritonenm.— The  whole  interior  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  is  lined  by  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneum.  Between 
this  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneum  and  the  transversalis  fascia 
there  is  a  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue  which  contains  a  consid- 
erable  quantity  of  fat.  This  is  the  so-called  subperitoneal  connective 
tissue. 

Through  an  incision  in  the  anterior  abdominal  wiiU  placed  just 
to  the  left  of  the  middle  line,  we  may  study  the  round  ligament  of 
the  liver.  This  stnteture  is  the  remains  of  the  fcetal  umbilical  vein 
and  reaches  from  the  posterior  aapeet  of  the  navel  upward  and  to 
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tliL-  right  88  far  as  the  oBder  surface  of  the  liver.  A  fold  of  the 
jmrietaJ  peritoaeum,  which  is  reflected  from  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall  around  the  round  ligament,  is  called  the  falciform  ligament. 

The  presence  of  these  structures  would  complicate  somewhat 
entrance  into  the  abdomen  through  an  incision  placed  near  the 
middle  line  upon  the  right  side  of  the  navel,  and  therefore  when  it 
is  nece.ssar}'  to  prolong  an  incision  in  the  middle  line  either  upward 
or  downward  beyond  the  navel  one  should  pass  to  its  left  side. 

Accompanying  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver  from  the  region 
of  the  umbilicus  are  several  veins  (one,  the  largest,  enters  the  portal 
system,  and  thus  establishes  a  communication  between  the  veins  of 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen  and  the  portal  circulation);  in  the  newborn 
infection  may  be  carried  from  the  region  of  the  navel  to  the  liver 
through  this  channel. 

Reaching  downward^  in  the  middle  line  from  the  umbilicus  to 
the  summit  of  the  bladder,  is  the  urachus.  This  ia  a  muflculo-fibrous 
cord, — the  remains  of  the  foetal  allantois^ — and  may  be  found  more 
or  less  pervious  in  the  child  or  adult;  bo  that  a  conmiunication  may 
thus  exist  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  bladder.  As  the  parietal 
peritoneum,  which  lines  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  abdom- 
inal wall,  passes  over  the  urachus,  it  is  raised  in  the  form  of  a  distinct 
longitudinal  fold:    the  plica  vesico-umbilicalis  media. 

*  The  Deep  Vessels  of  the  Abdominal  WalL^ — ^Bctween  the  layers 
of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  the  deep  vessels  of  the  abdominal 
wall  ramify.  Above  are  found  the  terminal  branches  of  the  internal 
mammary,  the  superior  epigastric,  and  the  musculo-phrenic.  The 
superior  epigastric  is  continued  from  the  thorax,  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  diaphragm,  between  its  costal  and  sternal  portions,  and 
then,  piercing  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  it  sup- 
plies this  muscle  and  gives  off  branches  which  perforate  the  muscle 
and  the  anterior  layer  of  its  sheath  to  supply  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
and  skin  of  the  abdomen.  It  anastomoses  with  branches  of  the  su- 
perficial epigastric  and  deep  (inferior)  epigastric. 

Below,  the  deep  epigastric  and  the  deep  circumflex  iliac,  which 
are  derived  from  the  external  iliac,  are  encountered;  these  are  given 
of!  just  before  this  vessel  passes  under  Poupart's  ligament  into  the 
thigh  to  become  the  femoral. 

The  deep  epigastric  is  directed  upward  and  inward  toward  the 
umbilicus,  resting  upon  ihe  posterior  surface  of  the  rectus,  be- 
tween  the   transversalis   fascia   and   the   parietal   peritoneum,   and 


Fijr. '^"'^. — The  Re^'I'ms  of  the  Abdomen  as  inJicateJ  bv  Two  Transverse  Lines  Drawn  thiouj^^h  iht- 
Tips  of  the  Tenth  Costal  Cartllajjes  and  the  Anterior  Superior  Iliac  Spines  and  Two  Obliiiue  Lines 
Drawn  from  the  Tips  of  the  Tenth  Costal  Cnrtllajjes  down  to  the  Pubic  Spines.  D.  duodenum  indicated 
In  red  (the  dotted  portion  n*presents  that  portion  of  the  duodenum  which  lies  beneatti  the  li\er. 
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enters  the  substance  of  this  muscle  below  the  semilunar  fold  of 
Douglas,  supplying  it  and  anastomosing  with  the  end  branches  of 
the  superior  epigastric.  Some  branches  from  this  vessel  pierce  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle  and  ramify  in  the 
fatty  layer  beneath  the  skin. 

The  deep  circumflex  iliac  passes  upward  and  outward  beneath 
and  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament  toward  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine;  it  then  runs  along  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  after 
piercing  the  transversalis  fascia  is  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen. 

From  behind  come  the  abdominal  branches  of  the  lumbar  ar- 
teries: usually  four.  They  pass  forward  between  the  muscles  and 
anastomose  with  the  branches  of  the  musculo-phrenic,  superior  epi- 
gastric, the  deep  epigastric,  and  the  deep  circumflex  iliac.  These 
arteries  arc  all  accompanied  by  their  corresponding  vein. 

The  Eegions  of  the  Abdomen. — The  surface  of  the  abdomen  is 
marked  off  into  areas  by  several  lines  which  intersect  each  other. 
Two  of  these  are  transverse,  the  upper  passing  through  the  tips  of 
the  tenth  ribs,  the  lower  through  the  highest  points  of  the  iliac 
crests.  These  are  crossed  by  two  lines  which  pass  from  the  tip  of 
the  tenth  rib  of  either  side  downward  and  inward  to  the  pubic 
spine. 

Above  the  upper  transverse  line  is  the: — 

(a)  Regio  epigastrica; 
between  the  two  transverse  lines  is  the 

(b)  Regio  mesogastrica; 

and  below  the  lower  transverse  line  is  the 

(c)  Regio  hypogastrica. 

The  regio  epigastrica  is  subdivided  into  three  portions: — 

1.  Regio  epigastrica  proper. 

2.  Regio  hypochondriaca  dextra. 

3.  Regio  hypochondriaca  sinistra. 

The  regio  mesogastrica  is  also  subdivided  into  three  portions: — 

1.  Regio  umbilicalis. 

2.  Regio  abdominis  lateralis  dextra. 

3.  Regio  abdominis  lateralis  sinistra. 

The  regio  hypogastrica  is  subdivided  into  three  portions: — 

1.  Regio  pubica. 

2.  Regio  inguinalis  dextra. 

3.  Regio  inguinalis  sinistra. 
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THE  BACK. 

When  we  speak  of  the  baek  we  mean  the  whole  poBterior  part 
of  the  trunk.  The  back  may  be  divided  into  three  regions:  the 
dorsal,  the  lumbar,  and  the  sacraL 

It  is  better  to  consider  the  back  as  a  whole,  since  these  regions 
merge  directly  into  each  other  without  any  definite  diTiding  line. 

Above  the  back  is  limited  by  the  vertebra  prominens  and  below 
by  the  tip  of  the  coccy:x.  The  dorsal  portion  corresponds  to  the 
chest,  and  includes  the  dorsal  vertebras  and  the  ribs,  the  scapulae 
and  the  muscles  of  this  region.  The  lumbar  portion  forma  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  includes  the  five  lumbar  ver- 
tebrje  and  the  thick  mass  of  muscle  on  either  side  which  tills  in  the 
space  between  the  last  rib  and  crest  of  the  ilium. 

The  sacral  region  corresponds  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  true 
pelvic  cavity  and  includes  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx. 

In  the  middle  of  the  back  there  is  a  longitudinal  furrow  in 
which  the  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrsB,  from  the  seventh  cer- 
vical, vertebra  prominens,  above,  to  the  sacrum  below,  may  be  dia- 
tinctly  felt;  those  which  correspond  to  the  sacrum  are  less  prominent. 

To  either  side  of  this  median  furrow  there  is  a  prominent  mass 
formed  by  the  longitudinal  muscles  of  the  back.  These  masses  ex- 
tend from  the  sacrum  to  the  occiput,  and,  the  more  pronounced  they 
are,  the  deeper  is  the  median  groove. 

In  the  dorsal  region,  on  either  side,  are  the  scapuloe — shoulder- 
blades.  These  bones  are  triangular  in  shape  and  are  located  between 
the  first  and  eighth  ribs  toward  the  outer  part  of  the  thorax.  The 
inner  or  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula  is  nearly  parallel  with  the 
spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra?  when  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side. 
This  bone  is  freely  movable  and  its  position  varies  according  to  the 
position  of  the  upper  extremity.  The  spine  of  the  scapula  is  felt 
beneath  the  skin  and  may  be  traced  outw^ard  and  upward;  its  ontt^r 
end,  which  is  prolonged  outward  and  flattened  from  above  down- 
ward, is  called  the  acromion  process  and  overhangs  the  shoulder- 
joint,  articulating  with  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle.  The  lower 
eitremity  of  the  scapuk,  the  angle,  corresponds  to  the  eighth  rib, 
and  is  a  surgical  landmark  of  some  value. 

The  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  the  back  is 
continuous  with  the  corresponding  layers  of  the  adjoining  parts  of 
the  trunk.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  is  rather  firm  and  fibrous  and 
contains  a  varying  amount  of  fatty  tissue.    The  deep  fascia  of  the 
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back  is  a  strongs  dense,  fibrous  layer  which  covers  in  the  superficial 
miijsicles;  it  is  attached  in  the  middle  line  to  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebrae  and  may  be  traced  upward,  upon  the  trapezius  mus- 
cle, as  far  as  the  occipital  bone,  to  which  it  is  attached.  In  the  dorsal 
region  it  is  attached  to  the  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  spine  of  the 
scapula.  Below  it  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  Uium  and  to  the 
sacrum* 

The  Muscles  of  the  Back  are  numerous  and  may  be  divided  into 
several  layers, 

FiHST  Layer  of  Muscles. — ^Trapezius  and  latissimus  dorsi. 

The  Trapezius  is  a  broad,  flat  muscle,  one  on  either  side;  to- 
gether they  are  lozenge-shaped  and  occupy  the  dorsal  and  cervical 
regions.  Each  muscle  arises  from  the  superior  curved  line  of  the 
occipital  bone,  from  tlie  lipimentum  nuchse,  which  corresponds  to 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebne,  and  from  the  spinous 
processes  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  From  this  extensive  origin  the 
muscle  of  each  side  is  attached  as  follows:  Those  fibers  which  arise 
from  the  occipital  bone  pass  downward,  outward,  and  forward,  and 
are  attached  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  outer  one-third  of  the  clav- 
icle; those  from  the  dorsal  and  cervical  vertebrae  converge  and  are 
attached  to  the  whole  length  of  the  upper  border  of  the  spine  of 
the  scapula.  That  portion  of  the  muscle  which  corresponds  to  the 
lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebrae  shows  an  aponeurotic  origin, 
which,  together  with  that  of  the  opposite  side,  is  oval  in  shape. 

The  Latissimus  Dorsi  is  broad,  triangle-shaped,  and  flat,  and 
occupies  the  lumbar  and  lower  dorsal  regions,  being  partly  over- 
lapped by  the  trapezius. 

It  arises  by  aponeurotic  fibers  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
five  or  six  lower  dorsal  and  the  lumbar  vertebr©.  Below  the  aponeu- 
rotic origin  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  is  intimately  blended  with  the 
aponeurosis  that  covers  the  erector  spinas;  the  muscle  also  arises 
from  the  back  part  of  the  outer  lip  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  by 
three  or  four  slips  from  the  external  surface  of  the  lower  ribs.  From 
this  extensive  origin  the  fibers  all  converge,  and  at  the  angle  of  the 
scapula  they  form  a  thick,  flat,  fleshy  muscle,  which,  making  a  half- 
turn  upon  itself,  passes  upward,  in  front  of  the  teres  major,  and  is 
attached  by  a  narrow,  flat,  aponeurotic  tendon  to  the  inner  lip  of 
the  bicipital  groove  of  the  humerus.  The  tendon  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  and  the  teres  major  fonn  the  lower  border  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  axilla. 
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Second  Layer  of  Muscles: 

Levator  anguli  srapulffi. 

Rhomboideus  y      '^ 

[  Minor. 

The  Levator  Anguli  Scapvlw  is  located  io  the  side  of  the  neck 
and  the  npper  dorsal  region.  It  arises  by  tendinous  slips  from  the 
tubercles  on  the  transverse  processes  of  the  four  upper  cervical  ver- 
tel>ni';  passing  down  the  side  of  the  neck,  it  is  attached  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  inner,  or  vertebral,  border  of  the  scapulae. 

The  Rhomboids  are  two  flat  muscles  placed  one  above  the  other, 
both  lying  upon  the  same  plane  and  really  forming  one  broad,  flat 
muscle.  Internally  they  are  attached  to  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  last  cervical  and  four  or  five  upjicr  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  exter- 
nally to  the  vertebra!  border  of  the  scapula. 

Third  Layer  of  Muscles.^ — ^Splenius;  aerratus  posticus,  supe- 
rior and  inferior. 

The  Splenitis  is  located  in  the  back  of  the  neck  and  upper  dorsal 
region,  reaching  from  the  occiput  downward  as  far  as  the  sixth  dorsal 
vertebra  below. 

The  Serratm  Posticns. — The  superior  and  inferior  are  two  thin, 
flat  muscles,  the  superior  being  located  in  the  npper  dorsal  region, 
the  inferior  in  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions. 

The  Mttscles  of  the  Fourth  Layer  are  numerous  and  have 
a  longitudinal  direction,  reaching  upward,  alongside  of  the  spinal 
column,  from  the  sacrum  as  far  as  the  occiput.  The  muscles  of  this 
group,  except  the  erector  spinse,  are  of  but  little  importance  sur- 
gically. 

The  Erector  Spins  below^  in  the  lumbar  region,  forms  a  large 
mnsculo-tendinoiis  mass,  which  fills  in  the  space  on  either  side  of 
the  lumbar  part  of  the  spinal  column,  being  superimposed  upon  the 
qnadratns  lumborum  in  this  region.  From  the  lumbar  region  the 
erector  spinie  is  continued  upward  into  the  dorsal  region.  In  the 
dorsal  region  this  muscle  divides  into  a  number  of  processes,  each 
of  which  receives  a  different  name  and  is  described  as  a  separate 
muscle.  The  erector  spina?  below,  in  the  lumbar  region,  is  covered 
by  a  dense  aponeurotic  structure:  the  posterior  layer  of  the  lumbar 
fascia.  The  muscle  arises  from  the  back  part  of  the  iliac  crest  and, 
through  its  aponeurosis,  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum 
and  from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  and  two  or  three  lower 
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dorsal  vertebra'.  The  erector  apinte  is  included  between  the  poste- 
rior and  middle  layers  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  The  qnadratus  lum- 
bonim  lies  beneath  the  erector  epinae. 

In  the  lumbar  region  the  erector  Bpinse  forms  a  well-marked 
muscular  mass,  and  its  outer  edge  is  an  important  guide  in  cutting 
down  upon  the  kidney. 

TuE  Muscles  of  the  Fifth  Layer  are  numerous,  and  are  made 
ap,  for  the  most  part,  of  longitudinal  strips  that  connect  adjoining 
vertebrffi  to  each  other.  They  are  all  more  or  less  continuous  with 
each  other,  but  receive  ditferent  names  in  different  regions.  They 
are  lodged  in  the  groove  upon  either  side  of  the  spinous  processes, 
and  extend  from  the  sacrum  to  the  occiput. 

The  QuacLratus  lumbarum  is  really  a  muscle  of  the  abdomen, 
forming  part  of  its  posterior  wall;  it  is  quadrilateral  in  shape,  broad, 
and  thick.  It  fills  in  the  space  on  either  side  of  the  spinal  column 
from  the  last  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  It  is  broader  below  at 
its  attachment  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  than  above  at  its  insertion 
into  the  last  rib.  Its  outer  border  is  free  and  lies  more  external  than 
that  of  the  erector  spinas,  and  forms  an  important  surgical  guide. 

The  muscle  arises  by  aponeurotic  fibers  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  ilio-lumbar  ligament  and  from  the  adjacent  part  of  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  for  a  distance  of  about  two  inches.  From  this  origin 
the  muscle  passes  upward  and  is  inserted  into  the  inner  half  of  the 
lower  border  of  the  last  rib  and,  by  fleshy  slips,  to  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  four  upper  lumbar  vertebrae. 

The  muscle  i.s  inclosed  between  the  middle  and  anterior  layers 
of  the  lumbar  fascia,  and  lies  directly  beneath  the  erector  spin®, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia. 

The  LumbajT  Fascia,— In  the  lumbar  region  there  is  a  strong 
aponeurotic  structure  called  the  lumbar  fascia;  it  is  through  this 
fascia  that  the  transversalis  raueele  is  connected  with  the  spine. 
The  lumbar  fascia  is  usually  described  as  consisting  of  three  layers 
(aee  Fig.  87).  The  anterior  layer  is  rather  thin,  covers  the  front 
surface  of  the  tjuadratus  lumborum  muscle,  and  is  attached  inter- 
nally to  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  transverse  procesees  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae;  above,  this  layer  of  the  fascia  is  attached  to  the  lower 
border  of  the  last  rib,  where  it  constitutes  the  ligamentum  arcuatum 
externum.  The  middle  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  is  strong,  is  at- 
tached to  the  apices  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebrse,  and  is  placed  between  the  qnadratus  lumborum  and  erector 
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spiiite  muscles.  The  posterior  lajer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  is  attached 
to  the  apices  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae;  it 
forms  the  posterior  aponeurotic  covering  of  the  erector  spinae,  and 
is  blended  with  the  aponeurosis  of  origin  of  the  latissiraus  dorsi.  At 
the  outer  border  of  the  quadratus  Uimbonim  the  three  layers  of  the 
lumbar  fascia  unite  to  form  a  single  aponeurotic  layer,  through  which 
the  transversalis  muscle  is  connected  with  the  spinal  column. 

The  Psoas  and  Hiaons  Muscles. — In  the  back  of  the  abdomen, 
lying  one  upon  either  side  of  the  spinal  column,  is  the  psoas  muscle. 
It  arises  by  slips  from  the  transverse  processes  and  bodies  of  the  last 
dorsal  and  the  Imnbar  vertebrse,  and  passing  downward  joins  with 
the  iliacus. 

The  iliacus  muscle  occupies  the  iliac  fossa,  taking  its  origin 
there,  and,  together  with  the  psoas,  passes  out  of  the  abdomen  tinder 
Poupart's  ligament  to  be  attached  to  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the 
femur  and  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  immediately  below  this. 

The  psoas  and  iliacus  are  covered  by  a  fascia,  the  iliac  fascia. 
This  is  simply  a  part  of  the  general  transversalis  fascia  of  the  ab- 
domen. That  part  which  covers  the  psoas  muscle  is  thickened  abore, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  ligament um  arcoatura  internum;  laterally, 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  psoas  muscle,  this  fascia  is  continuous  with 
that  which  covers  the  quadratus  lumborum:  the  anterior  layer  of 
the  lumbar  fascia.  The  iliac  fascia  covers  the  iliacus  muscle  also, 
and  is  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  to  Poupart^s  ligament  except  where  the  femoral  vessels  pass 
down  into  the  thigh.  In  this  situation  the  fascia  is  continued  down- 
ward, under  Pouparfs  ligament,  behind  the  vessels  into  the  thigh, 
covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the  psoas-iliacus  muscle. 

The  parietal  peritoneimi  is  spread  out  over  the  inner  surface 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  kidney,  incased  in  its 
capsule  of  fat,  lies  between  this  layer  of  the  peritoneum  and  the 
fascia  which  covers  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle. 

The  Spinal  Column^  etc. — The  spinal  column  is  made  up  of  the 
vertebrae  and  intervertebral  pads,  the  sacrum,  and  the  coccyx;  it  is 
located  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  The 
spinal  column  gives  solidity,  combined  with  flexibility,  to  the  trunk, 
and  fumishes  a  canal  to  contain  and  protect  the  spinal  cord. 

We  may  palpate  the  body  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  the  atlas, 
through  the  mouth,  its  anterior  tubercle  lying  just  behind  the  soft 
palate;  those  vertebrae  which  he  below  this  down  as  far  as  the  fifth 
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cervical  may  also  be  palpated  through  the  month.  Lower  in  the 
neck  and  in  the  dorsal  region  palpation  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
is  impossible.  The  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  can  be  felt  through 
the  abdomen,  especially  in  thin  persons.  The  sacrum  and  coccyx 
may  be  palpated  through  the  rectum. 

The  laminae  meet  behind,  in  the  middle  line,  to  form  the  spinous 
processes  and  inclose  the  canal  which  contains  the  spinal  cord. 

In  the  cervical  and  limaber  regions  the  spaces  between  the 
laminae  are  broad,  and  a  knife-blade  might  easily  be  introduced 
through  these  into  the  spinal  canaL  Thia  could  not  be  so  readily 
done  in  the  dorsal  region,  however,  where  the  laminae  an<^  »pioes 
overlap  each  other  like  the  shingles  on  a  roof, 

Tlie  spaces  between  the  laminEe  are  occupied  by  the  ligamenta 
Bubflava,  which  serve  to  complete  the  canal  and  even  it  out  upon 
its  inner  aspect. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  joined  to  each  other  by  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  common  ligaments;  the  posterior  common  liga- 
ment, besides  connecting  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  with  each  other, 
also  serves  to  even  out  the  irregularities  upon  the  internal  aspect  of 
the  canal.  The  spines  of  the  vertebrae  are  connected  with  each  other 
by  ligaments:   the  interspinous  and  the  supraspinous. 

The  spinal  column  presents  three  curves  in  the  sagittal  direc- 
tion, antero-posterior,  and  one  lateral  with  the  concavity  toward  the 
left  (aorta). 

Fractures  of  the  spine  usually  involve  the  fifth  and  sixth  cer- 
vical, last  dorsal,  and  first  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  are  usually  caused 
by  indirect  violence,  the  curved  parts  of  the  spine  being  bent  beyond 
the  limit  of  their  elasticity. 

The  spina]  canal  is  widest  in  the  neck  and  triangular  upon  sec- 
tion; narrower  in  the  dorsal  region  and  circular  upon  section.  It  is 
narrowest  at  the  level  of  the  ninth  dorsal.  From  the  eleventh  dorsal 
it  becomes  wider  again.  In  the  sacrum  it  is  flattened  from  before 
backward  and  terminates  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  this  bone. 

The  spinal  canal  shows  a  series  of  openings — intervertebral — 
upon  either  side,  Just  behind  the  bodies,  for  the  passage  of  nerves 
and  vessels  to  and  from  the  canal.  The  contentfi  of  the  canal  are 
well  protected.  It  is  an  uncommon  accident  for  an  instrument  to 
penetrate  into  the  canal,  and  unusual  force  is  required  to  injure  the 
cord  inclosed  within  these  bony  walls. 

Contained  within  the  canal  is  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  much 
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smaller  and  shorter  than  tlie  canal;  the  spinal  cord  commences  at 
the  upper  border  of  the  posterior  arch  of  the  atlas,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  medulla,  and  terminates  below  Ln  the  conus  ter- 
minalis  on  a  level  with  the  lower  border  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra. 
From  the  conus  termintilis  the  cord  is  prolonged  still  farther  dowa- 
ward  ae  the  filum  terminale. 

The  spinal  cord,  as  it  lies  within  the  canal,  is  inelo&ed  by  the 
dura  and  pia  mater.  The  dura  mater  is  continuous  with  the  dura 
mater,  perioetciim,  of  the  skull,  and  is  adherent  to  the  margin  of 
the  foramen  magnum.  Here  it  splits  into  two  Inyers,  the  external 
of  which  is  applied  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  spinal  canal  as  a  lining 
membrane,  periosteum,  whereas  the  other,  the  inner  layer,  forms  a 
loose,  sack-like  envelope  for  the  cord,  the  dura  mater  proper,  and 
is  continued  all  the  way  down  to  the  coccyx,  where  it  is  blended  with 
the  periosteum  of  that  bone.  Between  these  two  layers  there  is  a 
space  in  which  veins  and  arteries  ramify  and  into  which  hemorrhage 
may  take  place  and  spread  up  and  down  the  camil.  Each  nerve,  at 
its  exit  from  the  spinal  canal,  has  prolonged  upon  it  a  tubular  proc- 
ess, which  is  derived  from  the  dura  and  pia  ma  ten 

Beneath  this  dura  mater  sheath  is  the  pia  mater,  a  reticular 
structure  like  that  which  invests  the  brain;  the  outer  surface  of  the 
pia  is  known  as  the  arachnoid,  and  the  inner,  which  is  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  surface  of  the  cord,  is  known  as  the  pia  mater  proper 
and  carries  the  vessels  which  penetrate  into  the  substance  of  the  cord 
to  supply  it. 

Between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  pia  there  is  a  space,  which  is 
called  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  which  is  subdivided,  cut  up,  by 
numerous  trabecula*  into  a  net-uork  of  smnll  spaces.  In  the  sub- 
arachnoid space,  between  the  two  kiyers  of  the  pia,  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  is  found.  From  the  pia  mater  laterally,  between  the 
roots  of  the  nerves,  there  arises  a  longitudinal  septum  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater  by  a  nymber  of  proc- 
esses. The  line  of  origin  from  the  pia  is  continuous.  The  line  of 
attachment  to  the  dura  mater  is  interrupted.  This  is  known  as  the 
ligamentum  dentatum. 

The  surfaces  of  the  dura  and  the  pia  mater  (arachnoid)  are  not 
joined  to  each  other  except  for  occasional  strands  of  connective  tis- 
sue that  unite  them  here  and  there.  The  space  between  the  dura 
and  pia  mater  is  known  as  the  subdural  space. 
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Eaeh  nerve-root  is  provided  with  an  envelope  consisting  of  a 
process  of  the  pia  and  dura. 

Arteries  that  supply  the  cord  consist  of  branches  from  the  ver- 
tebnil,  intercostals,  lumbar,  and  lateral  sacral;  from  above  down- 
ward these  vessels  pass  through  the  intervertebral  foramina  to  sup- 
ply the  coverings  and  the  cord. 

Veins,  in  the  form  of  plt-xoses,  are  found  on  the  front  and  back 
of  the  cord,  within  the  canal,  between  the  two  layers  of  the  dura, 
or,  better,  between  the  dura  proper  and  the  periosteum. 

THE  STOMACH, 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Stomack^ — The  stomach  is  a  pear- 
shaped,  pouched  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  with  a  capacity  of 
from  five  to  eight  pints.  It  is  suspended  obliquely  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  abdomen,  upon  the  left  side,  extending  from  the  oesophagus  to 
the  duodenum.  Its  walls  are  thick,  and  consist  of  a  serous,  a  mus- 
cular, a  submucous,  and  a  mucous  membrane  coat. 

The  larger  end  of  the  stomach,  the  cardiac,  ia  above  and  toward 
the  left  side;  the  smaller  end,  the  pyloric,  ia  below  and  toward  the 
right  side. 

The  oesophageal  opening  is  called  the  cardiac,  and  the  opening 
into  the  duodenum,  the  pyloric,  orifice.  The  dilated  left  end  of  the 
stomach — ».«.,  that  part  to  the  left  of  the  oesophageal  opening^ — is 
called  the  fundus;  the  middle  part,  the  body;  and  the  right,  rather 
constricted  portion,  the  pylorus. 

The  stomach  presents  an  upper  or  right  border,  the  lesser  curva- 
ture, and  a  lower  or  left  border,  the  greater  curvature.  It  has  an 
anterior  wall  directed  forward  and  upward  and  a  posterior  wall 
which  is  directed  backward  and  downward. 

The  adult  stomach,  moderately  distended,  measures  in  its  long- 
est diameter  from  ten  to  twelve  inches;  from  the  greater  to  the 
lesser  curvature,  four  to  five  inches;  and  from  the  anterior  to  the 
posterior  wall  about  three  and  one-half  inches.  When  the  stomach 
is  empty  the  first  and  second  diamt-terti  are  diminished  and  the  tliird 
disappears,  as  the  walls  come  into  contact  with  each  other.  In  this 
condition  the  mucous  membrane  lining  ia  thrown  into  numerous 
folds  and  rugae, 

The  opening  between  the  pylorus  and  the  duodenum  is  indi- 
cated  by  a  well-marked  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  wliich 
may  be  felt  from  without;  it  is  made  up  of  circular  muscular  fibers. 
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which  act  as  a  sphincter  and  which  sexYe  to  shiat  off  the  cavity  of 
the  stomach  from  that  of  the  duodenum. 

The  stomach  lies  in  the  left  hypochondriac  and  the  epigastric  re- 
gions; about  five-sixths  part  of  the  organ  lies  to  the  left  of  the  mid- 
dle line,  the  pyloric  end  lying  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line.  The 
cardiac  orifice  is  located  one  inch  below  the  diaphragm,  to  the  left 
of  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra,  and  at  a  depth  of  11  cm.  from  the 
front  wall  of  the  abdomen,  on  a  line  directly  behind  the  articulation 
of  the  seventh  left  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum.  The  pyloric 
orifice  lies  to  the  right  and  a  little  below  the  ensiform  cartilage  and 
nearer  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  direction  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  cardiac  orifice  to  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach 
would  be  downward  and  to  the  right.  The  fundus  of  the  stomach 
reaches  upward  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  sixth  costal  cartilage,  and 
is  separated  from  the  base  of  the  left  lung  by  the  diaphragm. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  stomachy  toward  the  left,  is  in  rela- 
tion with  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  ribs,  the  diaphragm  beiog 
interposed;  toward  the  right,  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  is  cov- 
ered by  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver. 

Below  the  stomach,  along  its  great  curvature  and  attached  to 
it  by  the  so-called  gastro-colic  ligament,  is  the  transverse  colon. 

A  triangrdar  area  of  the  anterior  waO  of  the  stomach — near  the 
left  free  border  of  the  ribs — is  in  direct  relation  with  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall,  and  is  here  accessible  for  operation.  The  base  of 
this  triangular  space  is  indicated  by  a  transverse  line,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  transverse  colon  and  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach 
and  which  is  drawn  through  the  tip  of  the  ninth  rib  (costal  carti- 
lages) of  either  side.  The  other  lines  of  the  triangle  are,  upon  the 
left,  the  free  border  of  the  ribs,  and,  upon  the  right  side,  a  line  cor- 
responding to  the  anterior  thin  edge  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver, 
which  is  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  tenth  right  costal  cartilage  to  the 
tip  of  the  eighth  left  costal  cartilage. 

Behind  the  stomach  lie  the  pancreas,  with  the  splenic  vessels 
passing  along  its  upper  border;  the  upper  part  of  the  left  kidney 
and  suprarenal  capsule;   and,  toward  the  left,  the  spk^en. 

Behind  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  are  the  duodenum,  portal 
vein  and  common  bile-duct,  the  bead  of  the  pancreas  and  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra,  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  the  aorta  with  the 
cceliac  axis,  the  solar  sympathetic  plexus,  the  thoracic  duct,  vena  cava 
inferior,  etc. 
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The  Bpleen  lies  to  the  left  of  the  stomach  and  rather  behind  it. 
The  gall-bladder  is  in  relation  with  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach. 

The  stomach  is  entirely  enveloped  by  the  peritoneum,  which 
forms  its  serous  coat;  above^  extending  between  the  transverse  fift- 


Fiff.  to.— Sagittal  Section  to  Show  tbe  ArranKement  of  the  Great  and 
Lesser  Omenta,  etc.  OM,  great  omentum;  L,  liTer;  LM,  lesser  omentum; 
a,  stomach;  TO,  transYerse  colon;  *,  situation  where  the  layers  of  the  great 
omentum  become  fused  to  that  portion  of  the  peritoneum  which  invests  the 
transrerse  colon,  thus  Joining  the  latter  to  the  lower  border  of  the  stomach. 


sure  of  the  liver  and  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  the  two 
layers  of  the  peritoneum  join  to  form  the  lesser  omentum,  gastro- 
hepatic  ligament,  between  the  layers  of  which,  toward  its  right  edge, 
the  hepatic  artery^  portal  vein^  and  common  bile-duct  are  located. 
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Below,  at  the  greater  curvature,  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum^ 
after  enveloping  the  stomach,  again  join  to  form  the  great  omen- 
tum through  which  the  transverse  colon  is  attached  to  the  greater 
cur\^ature  of  the  stomach.  That  portion  of  the  great  omentum 
which  joins  the  stomach  and  transverse  colon  is  called  the  gastro- 
colic ligament.  Toward  the  left,  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum  which 
cover  the  anterior  and  posterior  sorfjices  of  the  stomach  are  ako 
joined — gastro-splenic  omentum- — and  are  reflected  over  upon  the 
spleen,  inclosing  this  organ  and  connecting  it  with  the  fundus  of 
the  stomach-  Between  the  layers  of  the  gastro-splenic  omentum 
the  vasa  brevia  pass  to  the  fundus  of  the  stomach. 

The  arteries  which  supply  the  stomach  are  derived  from  the 
coeliac  axis,  and  consist  of  large  branches  which  course  along  the 
lesser  and  greater  curvatures;  these  vessels  give  off  large  branches, 
which  ramify  upon  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  stomach, 
coursing  from  the  periphery  toward  the  middle  of  each  surface; 
along  the  lesser  curvature,  the  pyloric  artery,  a  branch  of  the  hepatic, 
and  the  gastric  artery  anastomose;  along  the  greater  curvature, 
anastomosing  with  each  other,  are  the  gastro-epiploiea  dextra,  from 
the  hepatic,  and  the  gaatro-epiploica  sinistra,  from  the  splenic.  The 
vasa  brevia,  from  the  splenic,  ramify  upon  the  left  end,  fundus,  of 
the  stomach. 

The  stomach  may  be  reached  through  several  mcisions:— 

1.  In  the  linea  alba,  commencing  one  inch  below  the  ensiform 
cartilage  and  reaching  down  to  the  umbilicus.  After  cutting  through 
the  skin,  subcutaneous  fat,  and  the  strong  fibrous  layer,  the  linea 
alba,  the  parietal  peritoneum  is  reached  and  incised.  If  necessary 
to  prolong  this  incision  beyond  the  navel,  it  should  be  carried  to  the 
left  of  that  structure. 

2,  Von  Hacker's  incision:  Through  the  left  rectus  muflcle,  one 
and  one-fourth  inches  to  the  left  of  the  linea  alba,  penetrating 
bluntly  between  the  fleshy  fibers  of  the  rectus  muscle  with  the  handle 
of  the  knife. 

3,  Just  to  the  left  of  the  linea  alba,  through  the  inner  portion 
of  the  rectus  muscle,  thus  avoiding  an  incision  through  the  linea 
alba. 

4.  Fenger's  incision:  One  fingers  breadth  distant  from  and 
parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  ribs  (left  side).  This  incision 
may  be  two  to  three  inches  in  length  or  longer,  its  upper  end  being 
placed  a  short  distance  from  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage. 
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Fig.  91.— Incisions  to  Reach  Abdominal  Viscera,  etc.  B,  Battle  Incision;  O,  left 
colostomy;  F,  Fenger  incision  for  stomach;  O,  incisions  for  operations  upon  gall-blad* 
der  (perpendicular  and  oblique);  H,  Yon  Hacker's  incision  for  gastrostomy  (in  the  mid- 
dle line,  alongside  of  H,  is  the  Unea  alba  incision  for  operations  upon  stomach);  MB, 
McBurney  incision  for  appendicectomy;    BO,  incision  for  suprapubic  cystotomy. 

it 
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Hemorrhage  may  be  controlled  by  clamping  vessels  as  they  are 
met  and  cut,  afterward  ligating  any  that  may  require  it. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  STOMACH. 

Oastroplication. — The  folding  in  of  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
stomach  in  order  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  organ.  This  operation 
was  first  performed  by  Bircher,  and  is  especially  applicable  to  cases 
of  dilatation  without  stenosis  of  the  pyloric  orifice. 

The  abdominal  incision,  five  to  six  inches  in  length,  may  be 


Fig.  92.— Gastropllcatlon.  Lower  border  of  the  stomach  Is  turned  up  and 
stitched  near  the  lesser  curvature  with  a  single  row  of  sutures  (4),  method 
of  Bircher;  with  four  rows  of  sutures  (1,  2,  3,  4),  method  of  Weir. 


placed  a  finger's  breadth  distant  from  and  parallel  with  the  left  free 
border  of  the  ribs,  commencing  above  near  the  tip  of  the  ensifonn 
proce^,  or  it  may  be  located  in  the  linea  alba,  reaching  from  a  point 
one  inch  below  the  tip  of  the  ensiform  process  downward  as  far  as 
the  umbilicus. 

Through  either  of  these  incisions  the  stomach  may  be  brought 
out  upon  the  abdominal  wall. 

According  to  Bircher,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is  folded 
upon  itself;  so  that  the  greater  curvature  may  be  brought  up  close 
to  the  lesser  curvature  and  fixed  in  this  position  with  a  row  of  inter- 
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niptod  silk  sutures;  these  should  take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  wall 
of  the  stomach,  including  its  serous  and  muscular  coats.  Care  should 
be  exercised  that  the  sutures  do  not  penetrate  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  Twelve  to  fourteen  sutures  are 
usually  required. 


Fig.   S3.— Cross   Section   of  the   Stomach  After  Oastroplication 
according  to  the  Method  of  Bircher. 

Arconling  to  Weir,  the  fixation  may  be  made  with  three  or  four 
separate  tiers  of  sutures,  one  superimposed  upon  the  other.  After 
the  stomach  has  been  brought  out  through  the  abdominal  incision, 
its  anterior  wall,  corresponding  to  the  long  diameter  of  the  organ, 


Fig.  94.— Cross  Section  of  Stomach  After  Gastroplicatlon ;  the  Tumed-trp* 
Portion  Fixed  by  Four  Rows  of  Sutures.    (Weir.) 

is  inverted,  and  the  edges  of  the  furrow  thus  made  in  the  wall  of 
the  stomach  united  with  a  row  of  continuous  or  interrupted  silk 
sutures.  A  second  row  of  sutures  is  then  introduced  parallel  with 
and  about  one  inch  distant  from  the  first.     A  third  and  finally  a 
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fourth  row  may  be  in  trod  need,  the  last  row  joining  the  greater  curva- 
ture to  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  near  ils 
lesser  curvature.  In  this  way  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  stomach  I 
wall  may  be  reefed  in  and  the  organ  materially  reduced  in  size.  No 
doubt  the  folding  of  the  stomach  wall  is  made  more  secure  when 
several  rows  of  sutures  are  used. 

Gaatrotomy, — This  operation  consists  in  making  an  incision  into 
the  stomach  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  a  foreign  body  lodged  in 
the  stomach  or  impacted  low  down  in  the  oesophagus;  for  explora- 
tion of  the  interior  of  the  stomachy  ulcer,  hemorrhage,  etc,  and  to 
treat  strictures  in  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus. 

Immediately  preceding  any  operation  upon  the  stomach  the 
organ  should  be  emptied  and  irrigated,  if  the  conditions  permit,  with 
the  stomach  tube.  This  is  best  done  after  the  patient  has  been 
anesthetized. 

The  incision  may  be  made  in  the  middle  line  through  the  linea 
alba,  three  inches  long,  commencing  above  about  one  inch  below  the* 
ensiform  process,  and  extending  downward  toward  the  umbilicus;  or 
an  incision  may  be  made  Just  to  the  left  of  the  linea  alba,  passing 
through  the  inner  margin  of  the  left  rectus  muscle;  or  the  Fenger' 
incision,  parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  left  ribs,  may  be  em- 
ployed. This  last  incision  (Fenger)  is  probably  the  best  if  the  ulti- 
mate object  is  to  reach  the  tesophagus. 

Having  carried  the  incision  down  to  the  parietal  layer  of  the 
peritoneum,  this  is  picked  up  with  two  toothed  forceps  and  a  small 
incision  made  between  them  with  the  knife;  throuu^h  this  the  finger 
is  introduced,  and  upon  the  finger,  with  a  blunt-pointed  scissors,  the 
opening  in  the  peritoneum  is  enlarged  so  as  to  correspond  in  length 
with  the  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall.  Two  fingers  are  then  intro- 
duced into  the  abdomen  and  the  stomach  searched  for  If  there  is 
a  foreign  body  in  the  stomach,  this  mny  oftentimes  be  felt  and  serves 
as  a  guide  to  the  stomach.  The  thin  anterior  edge  of  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver  may  be  always  readily  recognized,  and  this  is  a  good 
guide  to  the  stomach,  as  the  stomach  lies  directly  underneath  this 
organ,  being  partly  covered  by  it;  that  part  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  stomach  which  is  not  covered  by  the  liver  is  accessible  for 
operation;  it  is  seized  with  two  fingers  and  drawn  out  of  the  ab- 
dominal incision.  Pads  of  dry,  sterile  gauze  are  then  placed  about 
the  stomach  and  tucked  into  the  abdominal  incision  and  the  rest 
of  the  operation  done  extra pcritoncally.     If  the  stomach  is  dirain- 
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ishc'd  in  gjze  there  may  bu  some  difficulty  in  bringing  it  out  through 
tlie  incision  upon  the  ahdoiuen. 

One  ghould  not  mistake  the  transverse  colon  for  the  stomach. 
Tht*  tninsveree  colon  lies  below  and  close  to  the  greater  cunaturo, 
being  connected  with  the  greater  curvature  by  the  great  omentum 
(gastro-colic  ligament);  the  great  omentum  is  suspended  free,  apron- 
like,  from  the  transverse  colon,  and  when  this  part  of  the  intestine 
is  drawn  out  upon  the  abdomen  the  great  omentum  is  drawn  out 
with  it;  the  colon  can  be  further  recognized  by  its  sacculalion,  by 
the  little  fatty  appendices  attached  to  it,  and  by  the  striae  which  run 
along  its  length. 

The  wall  of  the  stomach  is  smooth,  and  the  blood-vessels  rami- 
fying npnn  its  surface  have  a  characteristic  course,  converging  from 
the  periphery  toward  the  center;  the  gastro-epiploica  dextra  and 
sinistra  run  along  the  greater  curvature  from  either  end  of  the 
stomach,  anastomosing  with  each  other. 

A  portion  of  the  stomach  wall  which  has  been  drawn  out  through 
the  abdominal  incision  is  now  incised.  When  opened,  care  should 
be  taken  to  catch  any  escaping  contents,  especially  if  the  stomach 
has  not  been  previously  emptied,  washed  out,  in  order  to  prevent 
these  entering  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  stomach  is  best  incised  in  its  long  diameter,  and  the  in- 
cision may  vary  from  one  to  three  inches.  Bleeding  vessels  may  be 
caught  with  artery  forceps.  Venous  hemorrhage  stops  after  the 
artery  forceps  have  been  applied  for  a  short  time,  but  spurting  arte- 
rial branches  should  be  clamped  and  tied  with  either  fine  silk  or  fine 
catgut. 

After  the  removal  of  the  foreign  body  or  examination  of  the 
interior  of  the  stomach,  either  by  the  finger  introduced  or  by  in- 
spection, bringing,  piece  by  piece,  diiTerent  areas  of  its  inner  surface 
into  the  incision,  treatment  of  ulcer  by  curette  or  Paquelin,  etc.,  the 
opening  may  be  closed 

The  closure  of  the  incision  in  the  stomach  is  best  effected  by  a 
continuous  Lembert  suture  of  fine  silk,  which  is  applied  with  a  fine 
curved  surgeon's  needle*  This  suture  includes  the  serous  and  jmus- 
cular  coats  and  takes  a  good  bite,  each  loop  being  drawn  fairly  tight. 
This  line  of  suture  may  be  reinforced  by  a  second  similar  row  of 
I^embert  sutures  which  bury  the  first.  Before  closing  the  opening 
in  the  stomach  wall  its  edges  should  be  wiped  with  a  wet  bichloride 
pad.    After  the  closure  has  been  accomplished  the  parts  should  be 
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again  raoppefl  off  witli  the  bichloride  ]>ad,  follawed  by  salt  solution, 
ami  the  stomach  tiicn  returned  into  the  abdomen. 

The  wound  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  first  by  a  continuous  catgut 
etiteh  which  approxiuiates  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum,  and 
then  a  sufficient  number  of  interrupted  silk-worm  sutures — eacli  in- 
cluding the  skin,  aponeurosis,  and  musele^ure  introduced. 

If  the  stomach  is  opened  for  the  purpose  of  treating  a  cicatricial 
8tricture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus,  the  linger  may  be  intro- 
duced through  the  incision  in  the  stomach  into  the  oesophageal 
opening;  at  timet5  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  little  steady  pressure 
wiih  the  finger  before  this  opening  yields  so  as  to  Mow  the  finger 
to  enter.  Conical  gum  bougies  of  increasing  caliber  may  then  be 
introduced  into  the  trsophagiis  beyond  the  stricture.  If  the  stricture 
it*  dense  and  unyielding,  one  may,  according  to  the  method  of  Abbe, 
pass  a  thin  bougie,  carrying  a  strand  of  braided  silk,  up  into  the 
cesophagus,  through  and  beyond  the  stricture,  so  that  the  end  of  the 
bougie  with  the  isilk  cord  may  be  felt  in  the  pharynx.  The  jiiece  of 
silk  is  then  grasped  in  the  back  of  the  pharynx  through  the  mouth 
or  througli  an  opening  which  may  be  made  for  that  purpose  in  the 
side  of  the  neck  and  oesophagus,  and  the  bougie  again  withdrawn 
through  the  opening  in  the  stomach.  The  silk  string  having  been 
thus  carried  through  the  oesophagus,  a  conical  bougie  is  now  again 
introduced  into  the  a'sophagus  from  below  through  the  opening  in 
the  stomach;  this  bougie  should  be  large  enough  to  become  tightly 
engaged  in  the  stricture;  the  ends  of  the  silk  string  are  tlien  seized, 
and  after  this  has  been  drawn  back  and  forth  several  times  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  bougie  can  be  passed  farther  and  farther  into  the 
stricture;  and  one  may  thus  use  bougies  of  increasing  caliber  until 
the  stricture  is  suflliciently  relieved.  The  incision  of  the  stricture 
which  is  made  by  the  silk  string  is  aecomplijihed  with  but  little 
hemorrhage.  The  bougie  and  string  are  withdrawn  and  a  tube 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  a^sophagus,  with  its  end  projecting 
through  the  opening  in  the  stomach  and  out  through  the  abdominal 
incision. 

Bcddes  this  a  second  tube  is  left  in  the  stomach  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding.    The  abdominal  incision  is  left  partly  open. 

One  may  again  repeat  the  procedures  if  necessary*  after  an  in- 
terval of  a  few  days. 

The  gastric  fistula  which  results  either  clonics  spontaneously  or 
may  be  closed  by  a  secondary  plastic  operation. 
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Pyloropla*ty  (Heineckc  and  Mikulicz). — For  cicatricial  stricturi? 
of  the  pylorus  causing  obstruction  to  the  emptying  of  the  etoraach. 

Tbe  stomach  is  exposed  through  a  median  incision  and  its  py- 
loric end  drawn  out  through  the  incision.  Pads  are  then  properly 
placed  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity  during  the  rest  of  the  opera- 
tion. 


FlS-  ^.^Prlon^plBity-    HoHsoiiLaI  Inclalon  Into  the  pylanu* 

The  pylonis  is  incised  in  its  long  axis^  a  clean  cut  being  made 
through  all  its  coata;  this  incision  should  be  from  4  to  6  cm.  long; 
the  edges  of  the  incision  are  then  dra\m  widely  apart  by  tenacula  in 
the  middle  of  each  edge,  and  in  this  way  the  transverse  incision  be* 
comes  converted  into  a  vertical  one.    In  this  position,  after  sponging 


Fig.  ^S.—Fyloroplastj.    Horizontal  coDverted  loto  &  vertical  Incision 
and  futures  placed. 

its  margins  with  a  bichloride  pad,  the  opening  is  closed  by  a  row  of 
intermpted  Lembert  sutures  which  take  a  good,  deep,  and  broad  bite, 
these  being  reinforced  and  buried  by  a  second  row  of  Lembert  sutures, 
which  may  be  continuous.  AD  the  sutures  are  of  silk.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  close  the  opening  accurately,  especially  in  the  middle; 
the  points  which  correspond  to  the  extremities  of  the  original  incision* 
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The  result  is  a  marked  widening  of  the  pyloric  orifice.  The  iroimd 
in  the  abdomen  is  closed  in  the  usual  waj; 

GastroBtomy.- — The  formation  of  a  permanent  gastric  fistula  for 
the  purpose  of  feeding  in  cases  of  simple  or  malignant  stricture  of 
the  oesophagus.  The  fistula  should  permit  the  introduction  of  nutri- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  escape  of  stomach  contents. 

Yon  Hacker's  Method.— The  operation  may  be  done,  if  nec- 
essary, under  cocain  anaesthesia.  This  method  is  used  only  in  ad- 
vanced cases,  where  time  presses. 

The  incision,  three  inches  long,  is  made  through  the  left  rectus 
muscle;  it  should  be  placed  about  one  and  one-fourth  inches  to  the 
left  of  the  middle  line,  commencing  above,  about  one  inch  below 
the  free  border  of  the  ribs.  After  passing  through  the  integument 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  is  reached  and  incised, 
and  then,  separating  between  the  fibers  of  this  muscle  bluntly  with 
the  handle  of  the  knile^  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the 
rectus  is  exposed;  after  this  layer  has  been  incised  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum is  exposed-  this  is  picked  up  with  two  toothed  fon eps  and 
between  these  a  small  incision  is  made  with  the  knife.  Through  this 
small  opening  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  abdomen  and  the 
incision  further  enlarged  with  blunt-pointed  scissors.  Now,  corre- 
sponding to  the  middle  of  the  abdominal  incision,  upon  each  side,  the 
parietal  peritoneum  is  fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  muscle  with  a  single 
catgut  suture.  Two  fingers  are  then  introduced  into  the  abdomen 
and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is  seized  and  drawn  out  of  the 
wound.  Two  silk  sling  sutures  are  introduced  into  the  wall  of  the 
stomach;  these  should  take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  wall  of  the 
stomach,  but  should  not  penetrate  into  its  cavity,  and  should  be 
placed  about  one  and  one-half  inches  apart  and  one  above  the  other; 
they  are  simply  to  serve  as  tractors  to  steady  the  stomach  in  the 
wound,  and  t^hould  not  be  withdrawn  until  after  the  stomach  has 
been  opened.  They  are  useful  guides  when  the  time  comes  later  to 
incise  the  stomach. 

Now,  with  n  fairly  large  curved  surgeon's  needle  a  silk  future 
is  passed  through  the  edges  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdouiinal  in- 
cision; this  should  include  the  whole  thickness  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  care  being  taken  not  to  omit  the  parietal  pcritoncunu  This 
suture  is  not  tied.  A  similar  stitch  is  then  passed  through  the  lower 
end  of  the  wound,  and  this  is  also  left  untied.  Now,  just  below  the 
upper  suture,  the  first  one  introduced,  another  similar  suture  is 
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pflesed,  but  this  iueliules,  in  addition,  the  wall  of  the  stomach:  one 
should  take  a  good,  hmad  bite  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  but  with- 
out entering  its  cavity;  this  suture  is  placed  just  above  the  upper 
of  the  two  slin*,^  tractor  stitches;  again^  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
wound,  a  stitch  is  taken  similar  to  the  preceding  which  likewise  in- 
cludes the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  lies  just  below  the  lower  sling 
stitch.  These  four  sutures  are  then  tied  and  cut  short,  and  the  wound 
is  thus  partly  closed  above  and  below,  and  the  stomach  tixed  at  the 
same  time  to  the  edges  of  the  incision  by  two  good,  firm  sutures. 
The  wall  of  the  stomach  is  now  further  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the 
incision  by  three  or  four  additional  silk  stitches  on  each  side;  these 
may  be  of  fine  chromicized  catgut  or  of  fine  silk. 

The  wound  is  then  packed  and  dressed,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
two  days  the  stomach  is  opened  between  the  two  sling  sutures  which 
were  left  in  situ.  It  is  better  to  make  this  opening  in  the  stomach 
with  a  sharp  knife,  clamping  any  bleeding  points,  rather  than  with  a 
Paquelin,  which  causes  a  sloughy  wound  which,  when  it  cicatrizes, 
may  be  larger  than  desired.  The  opening  in  the  stomach  should  be 
one-half  inch  long,  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  tight-fitting  tube. 
The  sling  stitches  may  then  be  withdrawn. 

If  one  should  desire  to  open  the  stomach  immediately,  which 
should  be  avoided  if  possible^  the  union  nf  the  stomach  to  the  edges 
of  the  abdominal  incision  must  be  made  more  accurate  in  order  to 
prevent  possible  leakage  and  peritoneal  infection. 

Method  of  Ssabanajew  and  Fraxck.  —  A  very  satisfactory 
operation-  The  incision  (Fenger)  should  be  placed  parallel  wiih  the 
left  free  border  of  the  ribs  and  should  be  not  more  than  two  inches 
long,  commencing  above  to  the  side  of  the  ensiform  process.  The 
middle  of  the  incision  should  be  opposite  the  tip  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  eighth  rib.  The  incision  is  continued  down  through  the  muscles 
and  parietal  peritoneum.  The  margins  of  the  peritoneum  are  fixed  to 
the  edges  of  the  muscles  in  the  abdominal  incision  with  one  or  two 
silk  or  catgut  stitches  on  either  side,  near  the  middle.  The  anterior 
wall  of  the  stomach,  near  the  fundus,  is  then  seized  with  two  fingers, 
and  drawn  out  of  the  wound  in  a  cone-shaped  process  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  long  and  a  silk  sling  suture  passed  through  its  apex 
to  serve  as  a  tractor.  The  base  of  this  process  of  the  stomach  wall  is 
fixed  all  around  to  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  abdomen  with  a 
continuous  silk  stitch.  This  stitch  should  include  the  serous  and  mus- 
cular coats  of  the  stomach  and  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum 
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ami  transversalJs  fascia  and  deep  museular  layer  in  tlie  abdominal  in- 
eipitm.  They  do  not  pass  through  the  skin  nor  should  they  pass 
through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  stomach  wall.  After  this  step  of 
the  operation  has^  been  completed  a  second  short  incision  about  three- 
foil rt hi:  inch  long  is  made  through  the  integument,  about  one  inch 
above  and  parallel  with  the  first  incision  and  just  beyond  the  free 
border  of  the  ribs.  The  bridj2;e  of  integument  that  intervenes  between 
i\m  and  ihe  first  incision  is  then  raised  bluntly  with  the  handle  of  the 


Fig.  •?.  —  OutrcMtomr  iSwhan-afme- 
Ft'unrk}.  Cone-shaped  procesi.  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  tbe  Htomach  tS)  drawn 
out  throwgb  ab<JoiiilDal  inclBlom  wittj  a 
silk  tractor  passed  through  Its  apex» 
Its  base  sutured  aU  around  to  the  edges 
of  tbe  parietal  perltoneuni  and  trazix* 
versalls  fascta,  etc. 


Ffg,  iS.  —  QastroatomT  iSttabannj^vh' 
Franck).  Ap€»  of  cone-sbaped  procesa 
[A  8)  sutured  to  tbe  edges  of  second 
Incision  over  tbe  ribs. 


knife,  and,  with  the  silk  sling  as  a  tractor,  the  apex  of  the  cone-shaped 
process  of  the  stomach  wall  is  drawn  through  into  the  second  small 
incision,  where  it  is  fixed  with  about  four  interupted  silk  sutures. 
The  edges  of  the  skin  corresponding  to  the  first  incision  are  finally 
approximated  with  several  interrupted  silk-worm  gut  sutures,  the 
conical  process  of  the  stomach  wall  being  thus  buried  underneath  the 
bridge  of  tissue  between  the  two  incisions.  After  the  apex  of  the 
cone-shaped  process  of  the  stomach  has  been  sutured  to  the  second 
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•STTiflill  incision,  it  may  be  opened  and  a  tube  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding.  A  fistulous  tract  about  two  inches  long,  leading  into 
the  stomachj  is  the  result. 

Witzel's  Method,  also  a  very  satisfactory  operation.  An  in- 
•<*ision  (Fenger)  about  two  inches  long  is  made  through  the  integu- 
ment, aponeurosis,  and  muscle  down  to  the  parietal  peritoneum, 
which  layer  is  then  picked  up  with  toothed  forceps  and  incised. 

Instead  of  cutting  through  the  muscles  of  the  abdominal  wall 
*onc  may,  after  the  aponeurotic  layer  (sheath  of  the  rectus)  has  been 
exposed  and  di\ided,  separate  bluntly  between  the  fleshy  fibers  of 
the  several  muscles,  between  those  of  the  rectus  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion and  those  of  the  transversalis  in  a  transverse  direction;  the 
muscles,  having  been  thus  separated,  are  drawn  apart  with  broad 
retractors,  and  the  peritoneum  incised  for  a  length  corresponding 
to  the  length  of  the  incision  in  the  integument. 

It  is  probably  just  as  well  in  most  cases  to  cut  the  muscles,  as 
the  separation  between  the  fibers  adds  to  the  diHiculty  of  the  opera- 
tion and  consumes  tirae,  all  to  little  or  no  purpose. 

Instead  of  the  Fenger  incision  as  described  above  one  may  make 
B  vertical  incision  (JlikuUcz),  4  to  5  cm.  long,  just  to  the  left  of  the 
middle  line,  passing  through  the  inner  edge  of  the  rectus  muscle  and 
located  midway  between  the  ensiform  process  and  the  umbilicus, 

WTiichever  incision  is  employed,  after  the  abdomen  has  been 
•opened  the  parietal  peritoneum  is  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  incision 
with  one  or  two  catgut  stitches  on  each  &ide  to  prevent  its  retrac- 
tion. These  stitches  fix  the  parietal  peritoneum  to  the  transversalis 
fascia  and  the  deeper  layer  of  mnscles,  but  do  not  include  the  skin. 

Two  fingers  are  now  introduced  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  stomach  seized  and  drawn  out  of  the  wound  and 
surrounded  with  aseptic  gauze  pads,  eo  that  the  succeeding  steps  of 
the  operation  may  be  done  extraperitoneally. 

A  No.  25  F.  soft  rubber  catheter  is  placed  upon  the  surface  of 
Ihe  stomach  so  that  it  is  directed  obliquely  downward  and  toward 
the  left,  and  in  this  position  it  is  fixed  with  four  interrupted  silk 
sutures,  which  pick  up  the  wall  of  the  stomach  on  either  side  of  the 
•catheter,  each  taking  a  good,  broad  bite,  but  not  penetrating  through 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  In  this  way  the 
stomach  wall  is  raised  in  a  fold,  or  plait,  upon  each  side  of  the  tube; 
'60  that  when  the  sutures  are  tied  these  two  folds  meet  and  completely 
•bury  the  tube.    Corresponding  to  the  end  of  the  catheter  a  very  fimall 
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opening  is  now  mnde  in  Ihe  stomach  wail  with  the  point  of  the  knife^ 
and  through  this  the  end  of  the  catheter  is  puslierl  so  that  about  three 
inches  of  its  length  is  within  the  stomach.  The  opening  in  the  stom- 
ach should  be  so  small  that  the  tube  will  be  a  tight  fit.  The  free  end 
of  the  tube  is  closed  with  a  ligature  or  forceps  to  prevent  tlie  escape 
of  stomach  contents.  The  four  sutures  which  have  been  introduced 
across  the  tube  into  the  stomaeb  wall  are  now  tied,  and  thus  the  tube 
is  imbedded  between  the  two  folds,  which  form  a  canal  about  two 
inches  long  containing  the  tube.  A  sufficient  number  of  additional 
silk  sutures  should  be  introduced  to  secure  tlie  accurate  coaptatioa 


FlR,  &9,  —  GftstroBtomy  (WHzrfh  The 
end  of  the  tube  le  passed  through  a 
smam  InclBlon  Into  the  slomaeh,  the 
wan  of  the  Btomach  being  ratsed  up 
upon  e»oh  Bide  of  the  tube  aod  BUturei 
Introduced. 


Fig,  lOO.— GostroHtofiiy  rWff^r/).  The- 
BUturea  tied,  thua  uiilUng  the  folds  of 
the  stomach  to  eacb  othi  r  and  bunr^DS 
the  tuh«. 


of  the  two  folds  of  the  stomach  wall  over  the  tube,  and  at  the  point 
where  the  end  of  the  tube  enters  the  stomach  the  Butures  should  be 
extended  a  sufficient  di.^tance  beyond  to  insure  against  leakage  from 
the  stomach  around  the  tube.  That  part  of  the  stomach  wall  under- 
neath which  the  tube  is  buried  and  that  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
catheter  as  it  emerges  from  the  canal  formed  by  the  plaiting  of  the 
wall  of  the  stomach  should  now  be  joined  with  interrupted  silk 
sutures  to  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  and  transversalis 
fascia  upon  either  side  of  the  abdominal  incision;  these  sutures 
should  take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  wall  of  the  stomach*  but  should 
not  pass  through  its  entire  thickness;    tliey  Fcrve  to  fix  that  part  of 
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the  wall  of  tlie  stomach  which  is  immediately  adjacent  to  the  tube  to 
the  parietal  periloneinn. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  then  closed,  except  for  a  small  portion 
above,  just  ssuihcient  to  allow  the  catheter  to  emerge,  with  several 
interrupted  silk-worm  gut  sutures,  each  passing  through  all  the 
layers  of  the  abdomen,  including  the  parietal  peritoneum. 

Gastrorrhaphy. — Suture  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  for  perfora- 
tion, stijb,  or  gunshot  wound. 

An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line,  through  the  linea  alba, 
and  the  stomach  exposed. 

If  the  wound  in  the  stomach  is  small,  it  may  be  closed  with  a 
flingle  TOW  of  interrupted  Lembert  sutures  of  fine  silk.  These  should 
take  a  good,  broad  bite  in  the  wall  of  thu  stomach,  and  should  in- 
clude the  serous  and  muscular  coats  only;  they  should  not  pierce 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  or  enter  the  mucous 
membrane  layer. 

If  the  wound  in  the  stomach  is  large,  this  first  row  of  inter- 
rupted Lembert  sutures  may  be  reinforced  by  a  second  continuous 
Lembert  stitch,  which  will  positively  insure  the  accurate  approxi- 
mation of  the  serous  surfaces  and  bury  the  first  row  of  sutures. 

Before  applying  the  sutures  the  surface  of  the  stomach  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  wound  should  be  swabbed  with  a  wet  bichlo- 
ride pad.  If  the  peritoneum  hag  become  soiled  by  escaping  stomach 
contents,  it  is  well  to  thoroughly  wash  out  the  abdominal  cavity  with 
salt  solution  after  the  opening  in  tlie  stoniach  has  been  closed, 

Pylorectomy.  —  Resection  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach; 
adapted  to  early  cases  of  malignant  disease  of  this  part  of  the  stom- 
ach where  the  neighboring  organs,  especially  the  pancreas  and  liver, 
are  not  involved.  The  stomach,  immediately  preceding  the  opera- 
tion and  after  the  patient  has  been  anaesthetized,  should  be  washed 
out  through  a  stomach  tube. 

The  incision  is  placed  in  the  middle  line  and  should  be  suffi- 
ciently large,  10  to  15  cm.,  extending  from  the  ensiform  process 
down  to  the  umbilicus  or  beyond  this  point.  The  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach  is  drawn  into  the  wound  and  well  surrounded  with  gauze 
pads  BO  arranged  as  to  protect  the  abdominal  cavity  during  the  op- 
eration, and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  held  up  out  of  the  way  by 
an  assistant. 

BiLLROTirs  ^Iktuod.^ — The  first  step  in  the  operation  is  the 
isolation  of  the  pylorus  (diseased  part,  which  is  to  he  excised)  from 
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the  greater  omentum  (transverse  colon)  below  and  from  the  lesser 
omentum  aboYc.  With  a  bluDt-pointed  ligature  carrier,  armed  with 
catgut  or  fine  silk,  the  greater  and  lesser  omenta,  corresponding  to 
the  diseased  pylorus,  are  transfixed  and  tied  off  in  sections;  the  greater 


Blf.  101.— Pylorectomy,  Anterior  cdg«  rf  the  liver  It  lifted  up;  the  leis^r 
axtd  greater  oroctita  are  Rhown.  The  lesaer  aad  yreattr  omenta^  correapood* 
Ing  to  the  portion  of  the  atomftcb  tliat  Is  to  be  exclaed,  have  been  llgntcd  to 
Bectlodt.  The  doited  Koes  lodicate  the  line  of  section  through  the  stomach 
and  omenta.  Instead  of  t^Eslog  appllrd  af»  represented  In  this  picture,  tht 
ligatures  may  he  placed  double  and  the  line  of  loctBlon  carried  between  them. 


and  lesser  omenta  are  then  cut  away  from  the  pylorus,  cutting  with 
the  scissors  between  the  ligatures  and  the  pylorus.  Each  ligature 
should  include  one  to  one  and  ooe-half  inches  of  the  omentum.  In- 
stead of  a  ligature  carrier  a  sharp-nosed  arter}^  forceps  may  be  used 
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to  pass  the  ligatures.  One  should  be  mimlful  of  the  location  of  the 
common  bile-duct  and  the  portal  vein  in  the  free  edge  of  the  lesser 
omentum. 

After  the  pylorus  (tumor)  has  been  thus  entirely  freed  from  its 
omental  attachment  above  and  below,  it  may  be  drawn  pretty  well 
out  through  the  abdominal  incision,  so  that  the  operation  may  be 
continued  with  more  ease. 

Before  excising  the  pylorus  (tumor)  compression  clamps  are  ap- 
plied about  the  stomach  and  duodenum  close  to  the  tumor;  ordinary 
long-limbed  artery  forceps  will  answer  for  this  purpose.  Two  are 
applied  to  the  stomach,  close  to  the  tumor,  one  rcjiehing  from  the 
lesser  curvature  and  one  from  the  greater  curvature,  and  one  is 
placed  about  the  duodenum,  also  rather  close  to  the  tumor.  The 
stomach  is  then  seized  by  an  assistant,  who  compresses  it  between 
the  fingers  of  both  hands,  grasping  it  just  beyond  the  place  where 
the  clamps  are  applied  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  stomach 
contents  when  it  is  cut,  and  then  the  operator,  with  a  sharp  scissors^ 
cuts  across  the  stomach  from  above  downward,  between  the  fingers 
of  the  assistant  and  the  clamps. 

The  stump  of  the  pylorus  is  now  enveloped  in  a  compress  and 
turned  to  one  side,  the  clamps  preventing  any  leakage.  The  hemor- 
rhage from  the  cut  edge  of  the  stomach  is  controlled  by  catching 
the  bleeding  points  with  forceps;  any  spurting  arterial  points  should 
be  ligated  with  fine  silk;  the  hemorrhage  from  the  divided  vein& 
ceases  when  the  suture  is  applied. 

The  opening  in  the  stomach  is  closed,  commencing  above  and 
working  downward  toward  the  greater  curvature,  first  with  a  con- 
tinuous stitch  of  silk,  which  includes  all  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
and  which  is  applied  with  a  long,  straight  needle.  Each  loop  of  the 
suture  is  drawn  fairly  tight.  The  lower  part  of  the  opening  in  the 
stomach  is  left  unclosed  for  a  sufficient  length  to  allow  the  inser- 
tion, later,  of  the  stump  of  the  duodenum.  A  second  continuous 
Lerabert  stitch  is  then  introduced,  w^hieh  inverts  and  buries  the  first 
line  of  suture.  Through  the  opening  left  below  some  strips  of  iodo- 
form gauze  are  packed  into  the  stomach  to  prevent  leakage,  and  then, 
enveloped  in  a  compress,  it  is  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  attention  of  the  operator  is  now  directed  to  the  duodenum. 
Its  contents  are  stripped  along  with  the  finger,  and  a  compressor 
applied,  or  it  may  be  surrounded  by  a  strip  of  gauze  which  is  tied 
moderately  tight  to  prevent  the  escape  of  its  contents  when  it  is 
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cut.  If  the  gauze  strip  is  used,  it  may  be  carried  around  the  duo- 
denum in  the  mouth  of  a  sharp-oosed  artery  forceps,  which  is  thrust 
through  its  mesentery^  Instead  of  a  compressor  or  strip  of  gauze  the 
duodenum  may  be  compressed  between  the  fingers  of  an  assistant; 
but  the  assistant's  fingers  occupy  considerable  space,  and  may  thus 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  operator. 

The  duodenum  is  divided  a  short  distance  beyond  the  clamp 
which  had  been  apphed  to  it,  and  the  resection  of  the  pylorus  is 
thus  accomplished.  Any  escaping  contents  from  the  end  of  the  duo- 
denum should  be  caught  upon  a  gauze  pad,  and  the  edge  of  the 
duodenum  wiped  of!  with  a  wad  of  wet  bichloride  gauze. 


Fig.  102.— Pylorectomy  imUroth).  Dotted  Itneii  IndlcBtu  Jlne»  of  section 
1q  exclAfng  dlaeaaed  pylorus.  XXX  r6preB«at  dlsi^ased  portion  tbat  li  to  be 
pxciied. 


The  protecting  gauze  pads  are  now  renewed,  the  gauze  removed 
from  the  opening  remaining  in  the  stomach,  and  the  end  of  the 
duodenum  sutured  into  this  oi>ening.  There  is  first  applied,  with 
a  curved  surgeon's  needle,  a  continuous  silk  suture;  this  should  be 
iipplird  from  within  the  gut  so  that  the  raw  rdges  present  toward 
the  interior  of  the  gut.  This  line  of  suture  should  include  all  the 
coats,  take  a  good  bite»  and  be  drawn  fairly  tight.  When  this  suture 
is  completed,  it  is  reinforced  by  a  second  row  of  outside  sutures, 
uninterrupted  and  of  fine  silk,  which  includes  only  the  serous  and 
muscular  coats  and  buries  the  first  line  of  suture.  Special  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  the  point  where  the  stomach  suture  meets 
the  suture  that  unites  the  stomach  and  the  duodenum* 
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With  the  Mubphy  Button. — The  junction  of  the  end  of  the 
duodenum  and  the  stomach  may  be  accomijlislied  by  means  of  a 
Murphy  button.  The  opening  left  in  the  end  of  the  atomach,  after 
the  pylorus  has  been  cut  away,  is  closed  throughout  its  entire  lengthy 
and  a  junction  then  made  between  the  stump  of  the  duodenum  and 
a  new  opening,  which  is  made  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach 
about  one  inch  away  from  its  sutured  edge. 

The  end  of  the  stomach  and  the  end  of  the  duodenum  may  be 
both  closed  completely  by  inversion  and  suture,  and  a  regular  gastro- 
jejunostomy then  performed  with  or  without  n  Murphy  button  or 
witli  Me(Traw*8  rubber  suture  or  with  the  Laplace  or  OTIara  for- 
ceps, etc. 


Fig.  103.— >P7lorectoni7  (Bit truth).    Dltpaspd  porttoD  bmi  been  excised  and 
the  «Dd  of  the  duodenuni  stitttred  to  the  end  of  the  ■tomacli. 


In  excising  the  diseased  pylorus  one  should  not  go  too  far  along 
on  the  duodenum,  as  the  second  part  of  this  segment  of  the  gut  is 
only  partly  invested  with  peritoneum,  and  ia  therefore  unfavorable 
for  union  with  the  stomach. 

Method  of  Kochkh  (Resection  of  the  Pylorus,  with  Gastbo* 
duodenostomy). — Marked  snccesB  in  Kocher's  hands. 

The  pyloric  tumor  ia  exposed  through  a  long  median  incision 
and  then  isolated  from  its  omental  attachments  as  described  above. 
After  the  pyloric  tumor  has  been  thua  isolated  compresses  are  packed 
about  it  to  protect  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  clamps  applied:  ordi- 
nary long-limbed  artery  claraps.  Upon  the  stomach  side  of  the  tu- 
mor— in  order  to  include  the  whole  width  of  the  stomach^ — two 
clamps  are  necessary:   one  reaching  from  above  downward  and  the 
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other  frora  below.  Upon  the  duodenun},  to  the  distal  side  of  the 
tumor,  a  clamp  is  likewise  applied;  parallel  with  thisj  but  farther 
aloDg^  a  gecond  clamp  is  applied  to  the  duodeBum. 

The  duodenum  is  now  divided  with  sharp  scissors,  between  the 
two  clampsj  hut  not  too  close  to  the  distal  damp,  in  order  to  leave 
room  enough  for  necessary  manipulation  in  suturing,  etc.  Tlie 
cut  edge  of  the  duodenum,  protruding  between  the  limbs  of  the  clamp, 
is  wiped  clean  of  intestinal  contents  with  a  wet  bichloride  pad  and 
then  enveloped  in  sterile  gauze,  and  with  the  clamp  still  applied  it 
is  turned  to  the  right  and  held  against  the  right  edge  of  the  abdom- 
inal incision  by  an  assistant.  The  clamp  which  compresses  the  stump 
of  the  duodenum  should  not  be  too  tight,  although  Kocher  says  that 
it  does  not  damage  the  gut,  that  the  gnt  still  bleeds  from  its  edge 
after  the  clamp  is  removed. 

We  then  turn  our  attention  to  the  stomach.  The  stomach  ia 
seized  between  the  fingers  of  both  hands  by  an  assistant,  and  the 
pyloric  portion  cut  away  in  a  direction  from  above  downward,  bo 
tween  the  clamps  and  the  assistant's  fingers,  and  removed.  The 
tumor  mass,  being  tightly  clamped  at  both  ends,  when  cut  away  does 
not  leak.  Bleeding,  spurting  points  in  the  cut  edge  of  the  stomach 
are  clamped  and  tied  with  fine  silk;  oozing  and  venous  hemorrhage 
stop  when  the  suture  is  applied. 

The  margins  of  the  wound  in  the  stomach  are  now  wipcil  off 
with  a  wet  bichloride  pad  and  brought  together  throughout  tlieir 
entire  length  with  a  continuous  silk  stitch  in  a  long,  straight  needle. 
This  stitch  includes  all  the  coats,  and  takes  a  good  bite;  this  sutured 
edge  is  then  again  wiped  off  with  a  wet  bichloride  pad  and  a  fine, 
continuous  Lembert  stitch  is  applied,  inverting  the  raw  edges  of  the 
stomach  wound  and  completely  burying  the  first  suture. 

The  protecting  abdominal  pads  are  now  again  renewed,  and  we 
may  proceed  with  the  last  step  of  the  operation:  the  union  of  the 
stump  of  the  duodenum  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach. 

The  assistant,  still  holding  the  stomach,  directs  its  sutured  end 
forward  out  of  the  wound;  so  that  its  posterior  surface  looks  towiird 
the  duodenum,  which  is  held  over  against  the  right  edge  of  the 
abdominal  incision.  The  cut  end  of  the  duodenum,  with  the  com- 
pressor clamp  still  applied,  is  joined  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach  by  a  continuous  stitch  of  fine  silk,  which  is  applied  with 
a  cambric  needle  and  which  corresponds  to  the  posterior  half  of  the 
circumference  of  the  duodenum  as  it  protrudes  from  the  clamp.    This 
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suture  catches  the  duodenum  Just  beyood  its  cut  edge.  This  stitch 
does  not  pass  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  duodenum,  but 
catches  only  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  duodenum  and 
the  corresponding  coats  of  the  stomach.  It  forms  the  posterior  half 
of  the  "outside  serous  ring  gutnne."  This  needle,  still  threaded,  is 
then  laid  aside  until  it  is  wanted  later  to  complete  this  **outsid€ 
serous  ring  suture."  The  end  of  the  duodenum  is  sutured  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  about  one  inch  distant  from  the  sutured 
edge  of  the  latter. 


Fl^.  104.— Pylorectomy  (Korhrr).  The  eniS  of  the  duodenum  has  been 
lutured  to  the  edfe  of  the  openlas  made  tn  the  roBteHor  waU  of  the  itomach 
with  A  oonUauous  aoD-penetratitig  stitch. 

The  clamp  is  now  removed  from  the  duodenum,  the  hemorrhage 
'controlled,  and  any  escaping  contents  sponged  away,  finally  wiping 
the  margin  with  a  wet  bichloride  pad.  An  opening  is  then  made  in 
the  stomach  of  a  size  to  correspond  with  the  end  of  the  duodenum. 
This  should  be  placed  one-fourth  inch  from  the  line  of  suture  by 
which  the  duodenum  is  already  joined  to  the  wall  of  the  stomach. 
The  edge  of  the  duodenum  stump  is  then  sutured  all  around  to  the 
edges  of  the  opening  in  the  stomach,  with  a  curved  needle  and  silk, 
this  being  a  continuous  stitch  applied  from  within,  and  including  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  each  organ  and  taking  a  good  bite,  so 
that  the  raw  edges  of  the  parts  look  inward  toward  the  lumen  of  the 
gut.  When  the  parts  have  been  thus  united  all  around,  the  nrigiiisil 
needle  is  again  taken  in  hand,  and  the  Jjembert  suture  which  forms 
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the  anterior  half  of  the  "outside  serous  ring"  applied  anc5  the  anion 
is  complete.  Before  joining  the  seroua  coats  the  parts  should  be 
swabbed  with  a  bichloride  pad. 

The  protecting  pads  are  now  removed  and  the  abdominal  incision 
closed.  With  a  continuous  catgut  stitch  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum 
are  coapted,  and  with  several  interrupted  silk-worm  gut  sutures — 
wliich  pass  through  the  skin,  muscle,  and  aponeurosis — the  closure 
of  the  abdominal  wound  is  completed. 

Gastrectomy* — Extirpation  of  the  entire  stomach.  Fixst  case 
by  Schlatter,  1897.  A  healthy  heart  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
this  operation.  The  operating  room  should  be  kept  warm  and  ihe 
patient  dressed  in  flannel  garments  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible 
I0.SS  of  body-heat  by  radiation.  The  stomach  should  be  washed  out 
immediately  before  the  operation  is  commenced,  after  the  patient  has 
been  anaesthetized. 

The  incision  is  best  made  in  the  linea  alba,  and  must  be  liberal, 
— from  six  to  seven  inches  in  length, — reaching  from  the  ensiform 
process  to  the  umbilicus  or  even  beyond  this  point. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  stomach  is  recognized 
and  examined,  and  search  made  for  secondary  deposits  in  the  liver 
and  adjoining  lymphatic  glands.  In  many  cases  the  stomach  can  be 
drawn  almost  entirely  out  of  the  abdomen,  and  thus  the  performance 
of  the  operation  is  facilitated. 

The  first  step  consists  in  the  isolation  of  the  stomach,  freeing 
it  from  the  greater  and  lesser  omenta  and  from  its  attachment  to 
the  spleen:   gastro-splenic  omentum. 

Commencing  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach,  the  omenta 
are  tied  off  in  sections, — first  the  lesser  and  then  the  greater  omen- 
tum,—each  ligature  being  tied  double  and  including  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  of  the  omentum.  In  ligating  the  lesser  omentum 
the  liver  must  be  drawn  up  out  of  the  way  and  the  stomach  pulled 
down.  The  presence  of  the  common  bile-duct  between  the  layers  of 
the  lesser  omentum,  near  its  free  right  border,  should  not  be  for- 
gotten.  After  the  lesser  and  greater  omenta  have  been  ligated  as 
far  as  the  middle  of  the  stomach  and  divided,  the  section  may  be 
made  between  the  pylorus  and  duodenum,  in  order  that  the  stomach 
may  the  better  be  drawn  doivn,  so  as  to  make  the  isolation  of  its 
cardiac  end  less  difficult,  or  else  one  may  wait  until  the  whole  length 
of  the  lesser  and  greater  omenta  has  been  ligated  and  cut  away  from 
the  stomach  before  the  division  is  made  at  its  duodenal  end.     The 
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divigion  of  the  omentum  should  be  made  between  the  double  ligatures 
with  the  scissors,  cutting  from  one  ligature  hole  into  the  next. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  freed  of  its  omentum^  along  the 
lesser  and  greater  curvatures,  we  are  ready  for  the  next  step  of  the 
operation:  the  removal  of  the  stomach.  The  stomach  is  divided 
first  at  its  pyloric  end,  if  this  baa  not  already  been  done.  An  intes- 
tinal clami)  is  placed  about  the  duodenum,  about  one  and  one-half 
inches  from  the  pylorus,  and  a  clamp  about  the  pyloric  end  of  the 
stomach,  and  between  these  the  intestine  is  divided  with  the  scis&ora. 
Any  escaping  contents  are  caught  upon  a  pad,  and  the  end  of  the 
duodenum,  sterilized  and  wrapped  in  gau^e,  and  with  the  compressor 
still  applied,  is  dropped  temporarily  into  the  abdomen. 

A  ligature  is  then  throw^n  around  the  gastro-splenic  omentum; 
this  is  the  peritoneal  fold  that  reaches  from  the  fundus  of  the  stom- 
ach to  the  spleen,  and  through  it  the  vasa  brevia  pass  to  the  stomach. 

This  ligature  is  applied  double,  that  w*e  may  divide  between 
them.  Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  vessels  in  the 
gastro-splenic  omentum,  leaving  tke  ligature  long  that  the  pedicle 
may  be  drawn  forward,  so  that,  if  necessary,  the  vessels  may  be 
secured  with  additional  ligatures. 

To  reach  the  esophagus  the  stomach  must  be  pulled  well  down- 
ward. An  intestinal  compressor  is  placed  about  the  iiesophagus  a 
short  distance  below  the  diaphragm,  and  a  clamp  about  the  oesoph- 
ageal end  of  the  stomach,  and  then  between  these  the  cESOphagus  is 
divided  with  the  scissors.    The  stomach  is  thus  removed. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  excised  it  becomes  necessary  to 
restore  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  either  by  joining  the 
end  of  the  duodenum  to  the  oesophagus,  cesophago-duodenostoray, 
or  else  by  inserting  the  end  of  the  oesophagus  into  the  jejunum, 
cesophago-enterostomy. 

In  most  cases  the  cesophagus  can  be  drawn  down  and  the  duo- 
denum sufficiently  mobilized  to  allow  of  its  being  brought  up  into 
apposition  with  the  end  of  the  oesophagus  without  tension.  In  this 
case  the  parts  may  be  joined  with  a  Murphy  button  No.  3  (see 
**End-to-End  Anastomosis"),  After  the  button  has  been  inserted 
the  compression  ckunps  may  be  removed  from  the  duodenum  and 
oesophagus,  and  a  row  of  outside  Lembert  sutures  applied  to  make 
the  junction  still  more  secure.  These  suturci?  include  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats,  but  do  not  pass  through  the  mucous  membrane. 

If  unable  to  approximate  the  parts  as  described^  the  end  of 
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the  duodenum  may  be  inverted  and  closed  with  a  double  row  of 
sutures  and  an  oesophago-enterostomy  done^  the  end  of  the  oesoph- 


Fig.  105.— Gastrectomy.  0E8,  stump  of  cesophagus;  D,  end  of  the  duo- 
denum. Dotted  lines  Indicate  the  excised  stomach.  The  small  intestine 
(Jejunum)  has  been  drawn  up  Into  apposition  with  the  stump  of  the  oesoph- 
agus, as  in  Gesophago>-enterostomy. 

agus  being  sutured  into  an  opening  which  is  made  in  the  small  in- 
testine. The  upper  part  of  the  jejunum  is  sought  in  the  upper  back 
part  of  the  abdominal  cavity, — to  the  left  of  the  body  of  the  second 
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lumbar  vertebra, — and  a  coil  of  gut  about  eighteen  inches  beyond 
this  point  selected-  A  segment  of  this  coil  of  gut  about  six  inches 
long  ifl  tied  oft  with  tapes,  first  one  and  then  the  other,  after  the 
contents  of  the  segment  have  been  stripped  along  with  the  fingers. 
This  segment  of  gut  is  then  brought  up,  around  the  transverse  colon, 
into  apposition  with  the  end  of  the  oesophagus. 

The  posterior  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  end  of  the  oesoph- 
agus is  sutured  to  the  wall  of  the  coil  of  gut  with  a  row  of  continuous 
Lembert  sutures.  These  sutures  secure  the  wall  of  the  cesophagus 
about  one-fourth  inch  beyond  its  cut  edge,  and  include  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats,  but  not  the  mucous.  This  needle  is  then  dis- 
carded  teraporarily,  and  an  incision  is  made  in  the  gut  corresponding 
in  length  to  the  size  of  the  opening  in  the  a?8ophagus.  The  edge  of 
this  opening  in  the  gut  is  sutured  to  the  edge  of  the  cesophagus  all 
around  \^ith  a  continuous  silk  stitch  that  includes  all  the  layers. 
When  this  suture  has  been  completed  and  the  end  of  the  oesophagus 
thus  securely  fixed  to  the  opening  in  the  intestine,  the  first  needle, 
that  with  which  the  posterior  half  of  the  end  of  the  oesophagus  was 
joined  to  the  gut,  is  again  taken  in  hand  and  the  anterior  half  of 
the  "outside  serous  ring'*  suture  applied.  It  is  well  to  use  silk  ex- 
clusively for  both  sutures  and  ligatures  in  this  operation.  The  ab- 
dominal wound  is  closed  without  drainage. 

During  the  course  of  the  operation  the  solar  plexus  may  be 
considerably  molested,  and  at  the  time  that  the  oesophagus  is  severed 
both  pneumogastric  nerves  are  also  divided.  The  shock  is  therefore 
apt  to  be  marked,  and  should  be  counteracted  by  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  loss  of  body-heat  and  by  administering  proper  stimulation. 
The  division  of  the  pneumogastrics  leads  to  disturbance  of  the 
heart's  action;  it  becomes  very  greatly  accelerated,  and  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  regulate  this,  probably  with  proper  doses  of  digi- 
talis hypodermically.  For  the  first  few  days  the  patient  is  nourished 
per  rectum;  after  forty-eight  hours  fluids  may  be  given  per  mouth, 
first  small  quantities  of  water  and  then  broth,  milk,  etc.,  may  be 
added.  At  the  end  of  a  week  a  moderate  amount  of  solid  food  may 
be  taken  through  the  mouth. 


THE  SMALL  INTESTINE. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Small  Intestine*  The  Duodenttic 
is  the  first  part  of  the  small  intestine.  It  is  about  ten  inches  long 
and  commences  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  ends  at  the 
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jejumiR).  Its  wall  is  moderately  thick.  It  is  usually  described  as 
consisting  of  three  parts. 

The  first,  or  ascendiag,  part  is  freely  movable,  continuouB  with 
t!ie  pylorus,  and  entirely  invested  by  peritoneum.  It  passes  jfrom 
the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  upward  and  backward  toward  the 
right  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra;  it  reaches 
close  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  the  so-called  iigtHuentum  hepatico-duodenale.  This  ligament  is 
simply  the  free,  thickened,  right  edge  of  the  lesser  omentum:  liga- 
m  en  turn  gastro-bepaticum.  Between  the  layers  of  this  lesser  omen- 
tum are  the  hepatic  artery,  portal  vein,  and  common  bile-duct,  the 
artery  ascending  to  the  liver,  and  the  duct  and  vein  descending  be- 
liind  this  first  part  of  the  duodenum.  Between  the  layers  of  the 
lesser  omentimn  the  artery  lies  to  the  left,  the  duct  to  the  right, 
and  the  vein  between  and  behind  both. 

The  duodenum  tlien  makes  a  torn  downward  along  the  right 
side  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae,  lying  upon  the  front 
of  the  right  kidney,  with  the  head  of  the  pancreas  to  the  left  (i.tf., 
internal  to  this  part  of  the  duodenum).  This  is  called  the  second 
part  of  the  duodenum.  It  dilTers  from  the  first  part  in  being  fixed 
to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  and  in  not  being  completely 
surrounded  by  peritoneum,  but  simply  covered  by  the  peritoneum 
upon  its  front  surface,  and  therefore  when  we  look  for  this  part 
of  the  duodenum,  after  reflecting  the  transverse  colon  and  the  great 
omentum  upward,  it  is  not  to  be  seen,  and  is  only  exposed  to  view 
after  the  peritoneum  which  covers  its  anterior  surface  has  been  cut 
through.  The  common  bile-duct  and  the  pancreatic  duct  open  into 
the  second  part  of  the  duodenum,  between  it  and  the  head  of  the 
pancreas.  These  duets  pass  obliquely  through  the  wall  of  the  duo- 
denum, and  join  with  each  other,  before  entering  the  gut,  through 
a  single  common  orifice,  which  is  found  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the 
duodenum  in  the  center  of  a  papilla.  A  sound  may  he  passed  from 
this  part  of  the  duodenum  into  the  common  duct  or  into  the  pan- 
creatic duct. 

Between  the  head  of  the  pancreas  and  this  part  of  the  duo- 
denum in  the  injected  cadaver  there  may  be  seen  the  anastomosis 
between  the  superior  and  inferior  pencrentico-dnodenalis  arteries; 
branebes  derived  from  the  hepatic  and  suj)erior  mes<^nteric,  respect- 
ively. 

At  the  level  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  the  duodenum  makes 
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another  turn,  passing  across  the  body  of  the  third  limibar  from  the 
right  to  the  left  side  of  this  vertebra,  and  at  the  same  time  ascend- 
ing to  the  level  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  This  is  known  as 
the  third  part  of  the  duodenum.  The  aorta,  etc.,  lie  behind  this  part 
of  the  duodenum,  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas  lies  above  it. 

Upon  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  the  duodenum 
18  fixed  to  the  vertebral  column  by  a  thickened  portion  of  perito- 
neum; this  fold  contains  some  unstriped  muscular  fibers,  and  is 
called  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  duodenum,  the  ligament  of 
Treitz.  This  third  part  of  the  duodenum  is  also  covered  upon  its 
anterior  surface  only  by  the  peritoneum,  and  is  fixed  by  this  layer 
in  the  back  of  the  abdomen  in  common  with  the  pancreas.  This  por- 
tion of  the  duodenum  is  not  to  be  seen  when  we  examine  this  part 
of  the  abdomen  until  after  the  layer  of  peritoneum  which  covers  its 
anterior  surface  and  conceals  it  from  view  has  been  cut. 

The  whole  duodenum,  in  its  curved  course,  resembles  a  hor^e- 
ehoe  in  the  hollow  of  which  the  head  of  the  pancreas  is  received. 

The  second  and  third  parte  of  the  duodenum  are  rather  un- 
favorable parts  for  operation,  on  account  of  their  fixedness  and 
depth  and  the  incompleteness  of  their  peritoneal  covering. 

The  Jejunum  and  Ileum,  about  twenty  feet  long,  make  up 
the  rest  of  the  tube  of  small  intestine,  and  are  the  direct  continua- 
tion of  the  duodenum,  terminating  in  the  caecum  in  the  right  iliac 


Upon  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  the 
duodenum  ends  and  the  jejunum  begins,  the  intestinal  canal  becomes 
again  provided  with  a  complete  peritoneal  investment  and  a  long 
mesentery,  and  is  known  as  the  jejunum. 

The  jejunum  forms  about  two-fifths  of  the  length  of  the  small 
intestine,  and  becomes  the  ileum  where  the  valvulae  conniventes, 
which  characterize  its  inner  surface,  cease  to  exist.  It  is  thick  walled 
and  large  in  caliber,  and  therefore  resembles  somewhat  the  large 
intestine;  still,  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  this  part  of  the  gut 
by  the  absence  of  the  longitudinal  striae  and  appendices  epiploic®  and 
in  not  being  sacculated. 

At  its  commencement,  upon  the  left  side  of  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  the  jejunum  seems  to  project  directly  forward,  through  the 
parietal  peritoneum  which  lines  the  back  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 
This  appearance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  podion  of  the  giit, 
duodenum,  which  immediately  precedes  the  jejunum,  is  not  pro- 
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rifled  with  a  mesentery,  lying  behind  the  peritoneiiTn  and  covered 
bj  it  upon  its  anterior  surface  only,  whereas  the  commencement 
of  the  jejunum  and  the  rest  of  the  small  intestine  are  provided 
with  an  investment  of  peritoneum,  which  completely  surrounds  them, 
and  a  mesentery,  which  suspends  them  to  the  back  of  the  abdomen, 
and,  therefore,  where  this  arrangement  commences,  the  gut  appears 
to  project  directly  forward  through  the  peritoneum  from  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  abdomen.  The  process  of  peritoneum  that  incloses 
the  first  part  of  the  jejunum  marks  the  commencement  of  the 
mesentery. 

We  can  locate  this  first  portion  of  the  jejunum  by  reflecting 
the  great  omentum,  and  with  it  the  transverse  colon,  upward  out 
of  the  way,  and  then,  passing  the  liand  back  to  the  vertebral  col- 
umn, this  coil  of  intestine  is  found  lying  just  to  the  left  of  the 
body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  An  attempt  to  draw  this  coil 
of  gut  out  of  the  abdomen  will  show  that  it  is  fixed  within  the  ab- 
domen, and  this  fact  will  serve  to  identify  it  positively. 

The  ileum,  which  is  the  cpntinuation  of  the  jejunum,  consti- 
tutes three-fiiths  of  the  length  of  the  small  intestine.  It  becomes 
progressively  smaller  in  caliber  and  thinner  as  we  trace  it  toward  its 
termination  at  the  CcTcum,  where  its  wall  is  thinnest  and  ita  caliber 
narrowest. 

The  jejuBufti  and  ileum  are  suspended  free  in  the  abdominal 
cavity  arranged  coil  upon  coil,  and  are  provided  with  a  complete 
peritoneal  envelope  and  a  long  mesentery,  through  which  they  are 
attached  to  the  vertebral  column  in  the  back  of  the  abdomen. 

The  Mesekteby  ia  a  reflection  of  peritoneum  containing  some 
unstriped  muscular  fiber,  fat,  etc.;  it  serves  to  suspend  the  gut  in 
the  abdomen  and  at  the  same  time  supports  the  blood-vessels,  lym- 
phatics, nerves,  etc.,  in  their  course  to  and  from  the  small  intestine. 

The  mesentery  is  fan-shaped.  The  distal  border  is  very  long, 
corresponding  to  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine,  to  which 
it  is  attached;  the  proximal  border  is  short  and  ia  fixed  to  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  vertebral  column,  reaching  from  the  left  side  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  the  duodenum  ends  and  the  jejunum 
commences,  downward,  to  the  right  side  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra; 
its  line  of  attachment  is  thus  oblique  from  the  left  side,  above,  down- 
ward and  to  the  right.  The  vertebral  edge  of  the  mesentery  is 
but  six  inches  long,  whereas  the  distal,  inteslinal  edge  is  about 
twenty  feet  long,  and  in  order  to  accomodate  these  two  borders  to 
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each  other  the  intestinal  end  of  the  mesentery  is  folded  and  folded 
upon  itself,  making  a  series  of  plaits. 

Where  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum  of  which  the  mesentery  is 
composed  meet  the  intestine,  they  diverge  and  surronnd  the  intes- 
tine in  a  sling-like  fashion,  the  intestine  being  entirely  invested 
except  for  the  small  *'dead''  space  which  corresponds  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  at  the  so-called  mesenteric  border 
of  the  intestine.  Here  the  mesentery  is  not  applied  directly  to  the 
surface  of  the  intestine,  but  is  separated  from  it,  leaving  a  small 
space — '^dead  space"^ — where  the  serous  layer  does  not  form  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  intestinal  tube. 

The  Blood-supply  of  the  Small  Intestine  is  furnished  by 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery.  This  vessel  is  given  off  from  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  aorta,  and  passes  forward  between  the  lower 
border  of  the  pancreas  and  third  part  of  the  duodenum;  it  is  located 
between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  and  courses,  in  a  curved  direc- 
tion downward  and  to  the  right,  toward  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The 
superior  mesenteric  is  a  short,  thick  trunk.  From  its  convex  side  it 
gives  off  branches  to  supply  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine; 
from  its  concave  side  it  gives  off  branches  to  the  large  intestine,  to 
the  caecum  and  vermiform  appendix,  ascending  colon,  and  transverse 
colon,  finally  anastomosing  with  a  branch  from  the  inferior  mesen- 
teric (see  below).  The  superior  mesenteric  vein  accompanies  the 
artery  and  its  branches,  and  behind  the  pancreas  joins  with  the 
splenic  to  form  the  portal  vein.  The  blood  in  the  portal  vein  is 
derived  from  the  intestine;  before  reaching  the  general  circulation 
it  passes  through  the  liver;  it  leaves  the  liver  through  the  hepatic 
veins,  two  or  three  in  number,  which  empty  into  the  inferior  vena  cava. 

The  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric,  which  supply  the 
small  intestine,  are  given  off,  as  already  mentioned,  from  the  con- 
vex, left,  side  of  the  arter}^  These  branches  do  not  pass  direct  to 
the  intestine,  but  anastomose  with  each  other,  forming  a  series 
of  arches.  From  this  set  of  arches  another  series  of  branches  is 
iven  off,  and  thus  this  peculiar  anastomotic  arch  formation  con- 
^tinues  untO  the  intestine  is  almost  reached;  finally  the  individual 
branches  from  the  ultinmte  arches  are  distributed  to  the  wall  of 
the  intestine.  They  pass  to  the  intestine  from  between  the  layers 
of  the  mesentery,  where  these  separate  to  envelop  the  intestine — 
that  is,  at  the  mesenteric  border — through  the  so-called  **dead 
space,"    After  the  ultimate  vascular  branches  reach  the  wall  of  the 
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gilt  they  do  not  comrauDicate  freely  with  each  other,  so  that  each 
segment  of  gut  is  depend ent  almost  entirely  ypon  one  or  two  def- 
inite vessels  for  its  nutrition  and  integrity.  The  same  arrangement 
holds  good  for  the  ultimate  veins.  Therefore,  if  several  of  these 
ultimate  vaatular  branehes  are  severed  close  to  the  gut  or  become 
embolized  or  thrombosed,  we  are  apt  to  have,  as  a  result,  gangrene 
of  the  corresponding  segment  of  the  gut.  Wounds  of  the  intestine 
at  the  mesenteric  border  are  unfavorable  for  suture  on  account  of 
the  absence  of  the  serous,  peritonea!  covering,  at  this  part.  Wounds  at 
the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut  almost  of  necessity  include  division 
of  the  ultimate  intestinal  arteries  and  veins,  and  therefore  interfere 
Beriously  with  the  blood-supply  to  the  corresponding  part  of  tlie 
gut. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  SMALL  INTESTINE. 

Eiiterorrhaphy*=-Suture  of  the  intestine  for  gunshot  and  stab 
wounds  and  for  perforations  due  to  ulceration,  etc. 

These  injuries  are  frequently  accompanied  by  hemorrhage  from 
wounded  vessels  in  the  mesentery.  These  vessels  should  be  ligated 
with  catgut.  If  largCj  and  especially  if  divided  close  to  the  gut,  it  is 
well,  after  ligating  the  bleeding  vessels,  to  resect  the  corresponding 
segment  of  the  gut,  as  such  injuries  are  very  apt  to  be  followed  by 
gangrene  of  that  part  of  gut  which  is  dependent  for  its  supply  upon 
the  injured  vessels. 

The  incision  for  injuries  of  this  character  is  usually  made  in  the 
middle  line,  four  to  five  inches  long,  reaching  from  the  umbiiicu^ 
downward  toward  the  symphysis.  The  incision  may  be  prolonged 
upward  toward  the  ensiform  cartilage,  passing  to  the  left  of  the  um- 
bilicus. The  operator  should  avoid  laying  the  abdomen  open  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage  down  to  the  symphysis  pubis  in  the  eager- 
ness of  his  search  for  wounds  in  the  gut.  If  it  becomes  necossiiry 
to  increase  the  length  of  the  incision  very  much,  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  not  in  immediate  use  may  be  brought  together  temporarily 
with  a  few  interrupted  silk  sutures  which  pierce  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  abdominal  wall. 

Having  opened  the  abdomen,  one  should  make  a  systematic  ex- 
amination of  the  intestine  from  one  end  to  the  other,  eommencing 
at  the  lowest  part  of  the  ileum,  where  it  enters  the  etecum.  This 
part  of  the  gut  should  be  sought  and  drawn  out  upon  the  abdomen, 
and  from  this  point  on  the  small  intestine  and  meseutery  sshould  be 
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carefully  inspected,  coil  after  coil  being  drawn  out  and  examined 
and  then  replaced  until  the  upper  end  is  reached. 

As  a  rule,  penetrating  gnnshot  and  stab  wounds  of  the  abdomen 
are  accompanied  by  multiple  perforations  of  the  gut  and  mesentery, 
— may  be  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty, — and,  when  one  perforation 
in  the  gut  is  located,  usually  a  second  is  found  in  the  same  segment 
at  a  corresponding  point  opposite.  Each  time  a  projectile  passfS 
through  the  gut  it  makes  two  wounds — one  of  entrance  and  one  of 
exit. 

Where  we  locate  a  perforation  of  the  gut  we  usually  find  the 
mucous  membrane  protruding  and  tending  to  plug  up  the  opening, 
nature's  effort.  Here  we  pause,  replace  the  mucous  membrane,  wipe 
off  the  margins  of  the  opening  with  alcohol  followed  by  a  weak  bi- 
chloride solution,  and  close  it  with  two  or  three  interrupted  Lembert 
sutures  of  fine  silk;  these  sutures  should  be  placed  about  one-eighth 
inch  apart,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  invert  the  edges  of  the  wound 
and  to  bring  the  serous  surfaces  into  close  apposition. 

In  suturing  these  wounds  the  caliber  of  the  gut  should  not  be 
reduced  more  than  one-third. 

We  then  continue  along  in  the  search  for  further  wounds. 
Wounds  involving  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut,  especially  if  the 
adjoining  mesentery  is  torn,  are  unfavorable  for  suture;  in  the  first 
place,  the  serous  coat  on  this  part  of  the  gut  is  imperfect,  has  a 
"dead  space";  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  any  of  the  mesenteric 
vessels  are  divided  close  to  the  gut,  the  corresponding  segment  of 
the  gut  is  apt  to  become  gangrenous;  therefore  it  is  wise,  in  many 
cases,  to  resect  such  a  segment  of  gut  at  once. 

Bleeding  vessels  in  the  mesentery  should  be  clamped  and  tied 
with  plain  catgut* 

After  the  whole  length  of  the  small  intestine  has  been  explored 
one  should  examine  the  whole  length  of  the  large  intestine,  the 
stomach,  and  the  bladder  for  perforations,  and  look  further  for 
hemorrhage,  which  might  indicate  wounds  of  the  liver,  spleen,  kid- 
neys, etc. 

Hemorrhagic  oozing  from  the  solid  viscera  is  usually  readily 
controlled  by  the  Paquelin  cautery  or  by  packing,  or  the  edges  of 
a  gaping  wound  may  be  brought  together  with  several  deep  catgut 
sutures,  although  these  tend  to  tear  through  if  any  tension  exists. 
Any  spurting  vessels  in  the  solid  viscera  should  be  clamped  and  tied 
with  catgut. 
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Having  thus  compk^ted  the  exammation  of  the  entire  length  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  etc.,  closed  all  woundB,  and  controlled  the 
hemorrhage,  the  whole  abdominal  cavity  may  he  flushed  out  \dth 
hot  saline  solutioDj  using  a  considerable  quantity — best  poured  from 
a  pitcher. 

During  the  search  for  wounds,  etc.,  one  should  replace  the  gut, 
coil  after  coil,  as  fast  as  it  is  examined.  While  the  intestine  is  out- 
side the  abdomen  it  should  be  carefully  protected  with  hot  sterile 
towels,  which  may  be  wet  in  hot  ealine  solution.  After  a  time  the 
wet  cloths,  if  not  repeatedly  wet  with  hot  water,  become  cooled;  there- 
fore some  surgeons  prefer  dry  sterile  compresses  for  this  purpose. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  considerable  portion  of  the  length 
of  the  gut  outside  upon  the  abdomen,  it  should  be  supported  so  that 
it  does  not  drag  upon  the  mesentery;  this  should  be  avoided,  how- 
ever, as  much  as  possible,  as  it  adds  greatly  to  the  shock  and  there 
may  be  some  diffieulty  eiperienced  in  returning  the  distended  coils 
of  gut  into  the  abdomen  again. 

If,  owing  to  the  distension  of  the  guts  with  gas,  it  becomes  dif- 
ficult to  replace  them  within  the  abdomen,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
make  punctures  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape.  In  doing  this  it  is  prob- 
ably better  to  make  a  few  rather  large  openings  with  a  fairly  large 
aspirating  needle  or  a  scalpel  to  allow  gas  to  escape,  closing  them 
afterward  with  a  Lembert  etitch;  this  plan  is  probably  better  than 
numerous  small  punctures  made  with  a  fine  instrument. 

The  abdominal  incision  should  be  carefully  closed,  first  sewing 
the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  together  with  a  continuous  No. 
%  catgut  suture;  then,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  interrupted  silk- 
worm sutures,  the  edges  of  the  skin  and  aponeurosis  are  brought 
together,  each  stitch  including  all  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall 
except  the  parietal  peritoneum. 

Entexectomy. — Resection  of  a  portion  of  the  gut  (small  intes- 
tine); the  length  of  gut  resected  may  vary  from  several  inches  to 
several  feet*  The  operation  is  performed  for  wounds  which  may 
not  be  safely  closed  by  suture;  for  those  associated  with  dividon  of 
the  mesenteric  vessels,  especially  if  they  are  divided  close  to  the 
intestine;  for  malignant  growths;  for  gangrene,  strangulation;,  for 
fistula,  etc. 

The  incision  is  usually  made  in  the  middle  line,  four  or  five 
inches  long,  reaching  from  the  umbilicus  downward  toward  the  sym- 
physis.    The  portion  of  intestine  to  be  resected  should  be  gently 
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freed  from  adhesions,  if  there  are  any,  and  brought  out.  upon  the 
abdomen,  together  with  an  adjoining  portion  of  healthy  gut,  four  to 
six  inches  to  either  side  of  the  part  which  is  to  he  resected;  the  gut 
should  be  supported  upon  dry,  sterile  gauze  compresses,  some  of  which 
are  also  packed  into  the  abdominal  incision  to  protect  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  intestinal  contents  during 
the  operation,  two  gauze  strips  may  be  tied  around  the  gut,  one 
beyond  each  extremity  of  the  segment  which  is  to  be  excised.     An 
assistant  may  compress  the  gut  between  his  fingers  or  temporary 
intestinal  clamps  may  be  applied,  but  the  gauze  strips  are  probably 
more  convenient.    In  order  to  carry  the  gauze  strips  around  the  gul, 
a  thin-nosed  artery  forceps  is  thrust  through  the  mesentery  close 
to  the  gut,  and  with  this  the  end  of  the  gauze  strip  is  seized  and  pulled 
through.    One  strip  is  tied  and  the  contents  of  the  gut  gently  stroked 
along  with  the  fingers  beyond  the  second  strip,  and  then  this  is  tied 
also.     We  have  thus  a  fairly  empty  coil  to  operate  upon,  the  strips 

P    (                            Kl     9    ^ ) 
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M         being  tied  just  tight  enough  to  prevent  the  re-entrance  of  contents. 

■  The  strips  should  be  applied  to  the  gut  at  a  sufficient  distance  beyond 
I         the  portion  which  is  to  be  excised  to  allow  convenient  working  space, 
1                 We  then  proceed  to  separate  the  portion  of  gut  that  is  to  be  ex- 
^H    cised  from  its  mesenteric  attachment.     This  is  done  by  tying  the 
^V    mesentery  off  in  segments,  each  ligature  including  about  one  inch 
M        of  the  length  of  the  mesentery;    the  ligatures  should  be  of  thin 
I         catgut  {No.  1  or  2),  and  each  tied  single  about  one  inch  away  from 
^^—    the  mesenteric  edge  of  the  gut.    These  ligatures  may  be  passed  either 
^B   with  a  narrow-bladed  artery  forceps  or  a  blunt  ligature  carrier.    One 
^^    must  be  careful  not  to  tie  off  a  greater  length  of  mesentcr}*  than 

■  that  which  actually  corresponds  to  the  segment  of  gut  which  is  to 
I         be  excised,  because  gut  which  has  been  deprived  of  its  mesentery  is 
1         deprived  of  its  blood-supply  and  is  bound  to  slough.     One  should 
^^    rather  err  in  the  other  direction,  tying  off  a  little  less  mesentery 
^^M   than  that  which  corresponds  to  the  length  of  gut  to  be  excised. 
^^    After  the  mesentery  has  been  thus  tied  off  the  segment  of  gut  that 
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is  to  be  excised  is  cut  away  from  its  mesenteric  attachment,  using  the 
straight  scissors  and  cutting  between  the  ligatures  and  the  gut;  the 
point  of  the  seissors  should  be  introduced  into  the  openinga  made 


Fig,  107.— Enierectomy.  A  loop  of  Intr'HtTae  ta&e  b^eo  drawQ  oiU  througll 
the  abdoroltifit  Ineielon  {Lnd  tied  ofT  with  tapes.  The  meaeutery  correspoudiag 
to  tbe  portion  of  gut  that  la  to  he  excised  has  been  tied  oCf  In  soctlona.  Tbt 
dotted  tinea  Indicate  tie  llneA  of  lectian  througb  the  mesentery  and  gut. 


by  the  ligatures,  and  the  mesentery  cut  from  hole  to  hole,  and  thus 
finally  through  into  the  last  ligature  opening.  We  are  now  ready  to 
sever  the  gut,  and  this  is  done  with  long,  straight  scissors  that  will 
divide  the  gut  in  one  clean  sweep.     The  gut  should   be  divided 
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straight  across  at  right  angles  to  its  long  axis  or,  better,  somewhat 
obliquely,  so  that  the  segment  of  gut  excised  measures  rather  more 
upon  its  distal  border  than  upon  its  mesenteric  border  Bleeding 
points  on  the  cut  edges  of  the  intestine  should  be  clamped,  but,  as  a 
rule,  these  do  not  require  ligation,  since  after  a  few  moments*  press- 
ure they  usually  stop,  especially  after  the  ends  of  the  gut  have  been 
united.  Spurting  points,  however,  should  be  clamped  and  tied  with 
fine  catgut.  Contents  that  escape  from  the  ends  of  the  bowel  as  the 
section  is  made  should  be  sponged  away,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  pads  of  gauze  are  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
any  of  this  materia!  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

We  are  now  ready  to  restore  the  continuity  of  the  intestinal 
canaL    This  may  be  accomplished  by:— 

1.  End-to-end  anastomosis,  the  most  desirable. 

(a)  Suture, 

(b)  Invagination  and  suture  (Mounsell). 

(c)  Murphy  button. 

(d)  Laplace  anastomosis  forceps. 

(e)  O^Hara  anastomosis  forceps. 

2.  Side-to-side,  or  lateral,  anastomosis;  applicable  to  both  small 
and  large  intestine. 

(a)  Suture- 

(h)  Murphy  button. 

(c)  McG raw's  rubber  ligature. 

(d)  Laplace  anastomosis  forceps. 

(e)  O'Hara  anastomosis  forceps. 

3.  End  to  side;  this  method  is  used  to  join  the  ileum  to  the 
large  intestine  (see  "Resection  of  Csecum")  and  to  join  the  end  of 
the  duodenum  to  the  stomach  after  pylorectomy  (see  **Pylorectoray, 
Kocher''). 

£nd-to-£nd  Anastomosis.  Sutctre.^ — The  ends  of  the  intestine, 
after  being  cleansed  and  swabbed  off  with  a  bichloride  pad,  are  Joined 
together  all  around  with  a  continuous  suture.  This  suture  commences 
at  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut  and  unites  the  two  segments  of 
the  gut  end  to  end  all  around.  This  suture  is  continuous,  and  may 
be  of  fine  silk  or  catgut  (No,  2).  It  is  applied  with  a  curved  sur- 
geon's needle,  sewing  from  within,  so  that  the  resulting  suture  line 
presents  into  the  lumen  of  the  gut.  This  suture  includes  all  the 
layers  of  the  wall  of  the  gut,  should  take  a  good,  broad  bite,  and  each 
loop  should  be  drawn  fairly  tight. 
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In  begmning  the  suture,  near  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut, 
special  care  is  needed,  in  passing  the  first  stitch,  to  include  the  serous 
coat  in  the  bite  of  the  needle,  as  it  is  in  this  situation  that  the  mesen- 
tery splits  to  inyest  the  intestine  and  is  here  not  applied  close  down 
upon  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine;  therefore,  unless  special 
pains  are  taken  to  include  the  serous  coat  in  the  stitch,  this  will  be 
a  weak  spot,  slow  to  heal,  and  may  allow  leakage. 

In  uniting  the  two  ends  of  the  gut  in  this  manner  the  last  few 
stitches  must  be  applied  interrupted,  but  they  should  be  tied  so  that 
the  joined  edges  of  the  gut  will  be  inverted  and  look  inward  into  the 
lumen  of  the  gut,  and  the  knots  present  upon  the  inner  aspect  of 


Ffg,  108.— End-to-EDd  AoaBtomofllB.  Gut  Joined  end  to  eod  by  a  coutin- 
QouB  atltcb  Inlroduced  from  wIthiD  the  gut  and  penetrating  all  the  Jayera 
iWoelfler},  CorreepondlDi;  to  the  iDes«aterlc  border  of  the  gut  there  m&j  be 
obeerved  th«  "dead  apace'*  left  by  the  illTergliiK  layers  of  the  meaenterr. 

the  united  intestine.  The  knots  of  the  last  one  or  two  stitches  will, 
of  necessity,  have  to  be  on  the  outside  of  the  gut,  but  this  will  not 
prevent  the  edges  of  the  gut  being  properly  inverted.  As  before 
noted,  especial  care  is  required,  in  applying  this  stitch  to  that  part 
of  the  gut  immediately  adjacent  to  the  mesenteric  attachment,  to 
include  the  serous  layer  of  the  gut  and  thus  do  away  with  the  "dead 
space'*  which  normally  exists  in  this  situation  between  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats  of  the  intestine. 

Having  thus  completed  the  junction  of  the  gut  end  to  end,  and 
having  wiped  the  parts  immediately  adjacent  to  the  line  of  suture 
with  a  WLt  btehloride  pad,  we  may  proceed  to  apply  a  second  con- 
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tinuous  Lembert  suture  of  fine  black  silk,  ThiB  Lembert  stitch  is 
introduced  with  a  straight  cambric  needle,  and  includes  only  the 
serous  and  muscular  coats;  it  should  completely  bury  the  preceding 
penetrating  stitch,  special  caution  being  used  to  appose  serous  sur- 
face to  serous  surface,  especially  near  the  mesenteric  attachment. 

The  hole  which  is  left  in  the  mesentery,  after  the  segment  of 
gut  has  been  resected  and  the  ends  sutured,  should  be  closed  with 
a  continuous  catgut  stitch,  again  using*  special  care  to  bring  the 
edges  of  the  opening  close  together  near  the  surface  of  the  gut, 

The  strips  which  were  placed  around  the  gut  are  now  removed 
and  the  sutured  segment  of  bowel  returned  into  the  abdomen,  and 
placed  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  abdominal  incision. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed,  either  with  a  single  series 
of  interrupted  silk- worm  gut  sutures  which  include  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  abdominal  wall,  and  especially  the  edges  of  the  parietal 
peritoneum,  or,  better,  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  may  be 
brought  together,  first  with  a  continuous  catgut  stitch,  and  then, 
in  addition  to  this,  the  other  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall  may  be 
united  with  a  sufficient  number  of  interrupted  silk-worm  gut  sutures. 

Mounsell's  Mfthod.  —  After  having  excised  the  segment  of 
gut  as  above  described,  the  cut  ends  are  placed  close  together,  edge 
to  edge,  supported  upon  gauze  pads  outside  the  abdomen.  With  a 
moderately  large,  straight  needle  and  fairly  thick  silk  the  edges  of 
the  cut  ends  of  the  gut  are  fixed  to  each  other  at  four  different  points 
of  their  circumference  equidistant  from  one  another.  These  suturea 
are  to  serve  simply  as  tractors.  The  first  is  applied  at  a  point 
corresponding  to  the  mesenteric  attachment,  the  second  at  a  point 
directly  opposite  this,  and  the  other  two  at  points  midway  between 
these.  Each  of  these  sutures  should  include  all  the  coats  of  the  gut, 
special  care  being  taken  to  catch  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
serous  coats;  the  suture  at  the  mesenteric  border,  particularly, 
should  take  a  good  hold  of  the  serous  coat  to  insure  its  inversion 
at  this  point.  Each  suture  should  be  applied  from  within  the  gut, 
so  tlnit,  when  tjed,  the  knot  will  be  upon  the  inner,  mucous  mem- 
brane aspect  of  the  gut.  As  each  of  these  four  tractor  sutures  is 
passed,  it  is  immediately  tied  and  one  end  cut  short,  leaving  the 
other  end  long.  In  tying,  the  suture  should  not  be  tied  right  down 
upon  the  edges  of  the  gut,  but  rather  loosely,  so  that  afterward  they 
may  be  readily  removed. 

In  one  or  the  other  segment  of  the  gut,  a  longitudinal  incision 
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Fig,  109.— Bnd-to-End  AnostomoslB  (Ifoww^fm.  The  en  flu  of  the  two  ■'»«- 
tnonta  have  been  jolnt-d  by  four  tractor  suturcB,  tht  Quda  of  which  »re  drawn 
out  of  an  opralD^  mede  Id  the  gut 


Fig.  110— Segment  of  the  Wall  of  the  Gut  Removed  to  Show  the  Invaglna- 
ttOB  of  Ooe  Coil  of  Gut  Into  the  Otiter  which  Lb  Caused  hy  Pulling  upon  the 
Tractun. 


Flg^  111.— Th€  Two  CoUa  of  Gtit,  One  Invaglnftt*'^  within  thp  Other,  have 
been  Dr&wn  through  the  [utigiou  In  the  Out  and  Lhelr  Eldgva  United  att 
Around  wtUi  a  Continuous  Penetrating  Suture. 
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is  now  made.  This  incision  is  placed  opposite  the  mesontoric  bor- 
der, should  be  about  one  inch  long,  and  commences  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  distant  from  the  cut  edge  of  the  gut.  It  is  best  made 
by  picking  up  the  wall  of  the  gut  with  two  toothed  forceps,  and  be- 
tween these,  with  a  sharp,  straight  scissors,  a  clean-cut  incision  is 
made  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  gut.  Through 
this  incision  a  narrow  artery  forceps  is  passed  into  the  gut  and  the 
tails  of  the  four  tractor  sutures  seized  and  pulled  through,  thus 
drawing  the  ends  of  the  gut  after  them,  with  the  result  that  the  one 
segment  of  gut  is  invaginated  into  the  other,  their  serous  surfaces 
lying  in  contact  with  each  other  and  their  corresponding  edges  in 
apposition  all  around.  The  four  tractor  sutures  are  held  by  assist- 
ants and  put  somewhat  upon  the  stretch,  and  then  the  corresponding 
edges  of  both  segments  of  the  gut  are  ready  to  be  joined  by  suture. 
The  edges  are  sewed  together  with  an  overhand  stitch  with  a  straight 
needle  and  fine  silk.  This  suture,  at  each  puncture,  should  take  a 
good  bite  and  include  a  margin  of  rather  more  than  one-eighth  inch, 
should  be  fairly  close  (intervals  of  about  one-eighth  inch  between 
needle  punctures),  and  should  be  drawn  fairly  tight.  The  stitch 
should  include  all  the  coats  of  the  gut,  special  pains  bein^  taken  to 
include  the  serous  coat,  particularly  at  the  mesenteric  border  of  the 
gut.    Catgut  may  be  used  for  this  stitch,  but  silk  is  probably  better, 

Haviiig  united  the  edges  of  the  segments  of  the  gut  as  above 
described,  the  temporary  tractor  sutures  are  removed  and  the  gut 
restored  to  its  natural  position  by  reducing  the  invagination;  the 
incision  in  the  gut  is  then  closed  with  a  continuous  Lembert  stitch. 

All  around  the  circular  junction  of  the  segments,  after  swabbing 
with  a  pad  moistened  with  alcohol,  followed  by  one  wet  with  a  weak 
bichloride  solution,  a  continuous  Lembert  stitch  of  fine  silk  is  ajj- 
plied;  this  inverts  the  edges  of  the  gut  and  buries  completely  the 
jienetrating  through  and  through  suture. 

The  opening  which  is  left  in  the  mesentery,  after  the  segment 
of  gut  has  been  excised,  is  closed  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture, 
special  care  being  taken  to  make  the  onion  accurate  close  to  the 
intestine.  The  gut  is  then  returned  to  the  abdominal  cavity,  being 
placed  near  the  abdominal  incision,  and  the  opening  in  the  abdomen 
closed. 

MuHPHy  BiTTTON. — Having  resected  the  gut  as  above  described, 
a  running  string  is  placed  in  the  edge  of  each  segment  of  the  gut 
which,  when  drawn  tight  and  tied,  puckers  the  end  of  the  gut  and 
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grasps  the  button  about  its  shank,  leaving  the  flange,  or  cup,  of  the 
button  within  the  gut  This  running  stitch,  or  pyrse-string,  is  ap- 
plied in  overhand  fashion,  is  of  fine  silk,  and  carried  upon  two  long 
straight  needles.  This  stitc4i  should  include  all  the  layers  of  the  gut, 
especially  the  serous  and  the  mucous  membrane;  it  should  not  in- 
clude too  wide  a  margin  of  the  gut,  since  the  amount  of  tissue  which 
is  grasped  between  the  flanges,  or  cups,  of  the  button  may  be  too 
bulky  to  allow  exact  coaptation;  a  margin  rather  less  than  one-fourth 
inch  ia  snfEcient,  For  the  running  stitch  we  require  a  single  strand 
of  fine  silk  with  a  straight  cambric  needle  at  each  end.  The  running 
stitch  is  commenced  by  piercing  the  mesentery  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  gut,  and  then,  carrying  the  same  needle  back  over  the  edge  of 
the  mesentery,  it  is  again  thrust  through,  so  that  we  thus  have  a 
loop  around  the  cut  edge  of  the  mesentery  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  gut.  Now,  with  this  same  needle,  the  running  suture  is  applied 
to  the  corrcEponding  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  cut  edge  of 
the  gut;  each  puncture  of  the  needle  should  be  made  from  within 
the  lumen  of  the  gut  from  its  mucous  membrane  aspect,  and  the 
punctures  should  be  about  one-third  inch  apart,  li\Tien  a  point  is 
reached  directly  opposite  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut,  this 
needle  is  discarded;  the  second  needle  is  then  taken  in  hand  and  the 
second  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  gut  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  manner. 

In  this  way  the  whole  circumference  of  the  gut  is  included, 
leaving  the  two  free  tails  of  the  suture,  which  emerge  upon  the 
serous  surface  of  the  gut  opposite  its  mesenteric  attachment,  ready 
for  tying. 

The  object  in  catching  the  edge  of  the  mesentery  in  the  loop 
of  the  purse-string  suture  is  to  insure  the  turning  in  of  a  serous 
surface  at  this  point  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  away  with  the  **dead'* 
mesenteric  space;  besides,  it  gives  a  fixed  point  to  the  suture.  Be- 
fore introducing  the  button  the  first  double  loop  of  a  surgeon's  knot 
should  be  taken  with  the  ends  of  the  purse-string. 

One-half  of  tlie  button,  grasped  with  a  thumb  forceps  by  the 
edge  of  its  tubal  part,  is  now  introduced  into  the  end  of  the  gut, 
turning  the  button  a  little  on  the  side  to  facilitate  its  introduction, 
and  while  it  is  thus  held  the  purse-string  is  tied  around  its  shank, 
leaving  the  flange  within  the  intestine.  The  ends  of  the  purse- 
string  are  cut  short  so  that  they  will  not  protrude  between  the  flanges 
of  the  button  when  this  is  closed.    This  procedure  is  repeated  upon 
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le  other  segment  of  gut.  Tiie  two  halves  of  the  button  are  then  delib* 
erately  pressed  home,  and  in  doing  this  one  should  note  that  the  corre- 
sponding mesenteric  attachments  of  either  segment  of  gnt  are  opposite 
each  other. 

When  the  two  halyes  of  the  button  are  locked  there  should  be 


FIs*  HI.— EQd-to-Bud  Anastomoflls  (Murpbir  Button). 
With  the  puree- string  suture  a  loop  la  taken  tbrougb 
the  layers  of  the  meseoterr,  close  to  the  wall  of  the 
guU  In  order  to  obllterato  the  "dead  space." 


FJ«,  113,— Murphr  But- 
ton, the  Two  HaLres 
Separated. 


presented  between  them  a  clean,  smooth  line  with  no  raw  mucous 
membrane  edge  protruding,  and  at  the  mesenteric  attachment  the  ap- 
position of  serous  surfaces  should  also  be  assured.  Should  there  be 
any  protruding  edge  of  mucous  membrane  between  the  flanges  of  the 
button  after  this  has  been  locked,  it  may  be  seized  with  a  thumb 
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forceps  and  trimmed  off  s3hort  with  the  scissors.  Any  doubtful  pointB 
should  be  made  secure  by  adding  several  Lembert  sutures. 

Although  it  is  probably  uot  necessary  in  all  cases  to  use  a  layer 
of  Lembert  sutures  in  addition  to  the  Murphy  button  to  secure  ac- 
curate apposition^  nevertheless  it  is  wise  in  many  cases  to  place  a 
continuous  Lembert  stitch  outside  of  the  button  after  the  halves 
have  been  pressed  home,  especially  as  the  presence  of  the  button 
makes  the  application  of  this  stitch  rather  an  easy  matter. 

After  the  hole  in  the  mesentery  has  been  closed  as  described  in 
the  preceding  operation  the  abdominal  wound  is  sutured. 

The  Murphy  button  causes  a  pressure  atrophy  of  the  edges  of 
the  gut  which  are  caught  between  its  flanges.  When  this  atrophy 
is  complete,  the  button  is  liberated,  taking  the  atrophied  ring  of  tissue 
with  it,  and  thus  an  opening  is  left,  at  the  site  of  the  anastomosis, 
which  corresponds  in  size  to  the  full  diameter  of  the  flanges  of  the 
button. 

With  Laplace  Anastomosis  Forceps.— The  Laplace  anasto- 
mosis forceps  resembles  two  pair  of  haemostatic  forceps,  the  blades 
of  each  being  bent  to  form  half  a  ring;  When  the  two  forceps  are 
united  side  by  side,  their  blades  together  form  a  complete  ring.  The 
two  parts  of  the  instrument  when  joined  are  held  securely  together 
by  means  of  a  clamp  that  is  applied  at  the  rivet.  Wlien  clamped 
the  two  halves  of  the  forceps  work  in  harmony,  and  may  be  opened 
and  closed  like  a  single  instrument.  The  handles  are  provided  with 
a  ratchet,  like  an  ordinary  hn?mostatic  forceps,  so  that  when  the  blades 
aje  closed  they  remain  locked.  The  instriiments  are  supplied  in  live 
sizes.  The  McLean  anastomosis  forceps  is  a  modification  of  the 
Laplace  instrument,  and  is  more  simple  in  its  construction. 

Alter  the  diseased  portion  of  the  gut  has  been  resected  the  ends 
of  the  bowel  are  united  to  each  other  fairly  close  with  four  pene- 
trating sutures  of  catgut  placed  equidistant  apart,  taking  care,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  mesenteric  portions  of  both  segments  are  placed 
opposite  each  other.  The  ring-blades  of  the  anastomosis  forceps  are 
then  introduced,  closed,  between  two  of  the  four  sutures,  and  then 
spread  apart  so  that  one  ring-blade  passes  into  each  end  of  the  gut. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  turning  in,  inversion,  of  the  edges  of  the 
gut  so  that  they  may  be  grasped  all  around  when  the  blades  of  the 
forceps  are  closed,  a  strand  of  silk  may  be  thrown  around  the  four 
stitches  that  unite  the  edges  of  the  gut  so  as  to  encircle  these 
stitches.     By  tightening  this  thread  the  edges  of  both  segments  are 
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U4.— LaplMJt  AnaatomoftLi  Forceps  Sepftfttted  loto  Its  Component  ParW. 


Fl^.  lis,— LaplRce  AnafltoinofltB  Forcepn  Joined  Togptber,  111  BladM  Sllgbtlj 
Open.    B»  riniS  blade«;  C,  cUmp;  H.  hjuidlc;  8,  slumlL 


Fis-  116,— Lftplace  AnaHtomosls  Foreept  Joined  Toc«1^c^*  ^t*  BUdet  Clofted* 
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turned  iBward  toward  the  axis  of  the  intestine,  with  the  result  that 
when  the  ring- blades  of  the  forceps  are  closed  they  grasp  the  mar- 
gins of  each  segment  of  the  gut  all  around,  serous  surface  to  serous 
surface.  The  margin  of  each  segment,  for  its  entire  circumference, 
should  he  grasped  between  the  closed  ring-blades  of  the  forceps. 
The  strand  of  silk  is  then  withdrawn. 

The  two  ends  of  the  gut  are  united  to  each  other,  all  around  the 
circumference  of  the  ring-blades  of  the  forceps,  with  a  continuous, 
non-penetrating  Lembert  suture  of  silk  except  at  the  point  where 
the  shank  of  the  forceps  emerges.  After  this  suture  has  been  ap- 
plied the  clamp  is  removed  from  the  forceps,  which  is  then  sepa- 
rated into  its  two  component  parts;  tlie  blades  of  each  portion  rep- 
resent but  half  a  ring,  and  these  are  withdrawn  from  within  the 
intestine,  one  at  a  time.  The  Email  opening  through  which  the  two 
parts  of  the  forceps  were  removed  is  closed  with  one  or  two  non- 
penetrating Lembert  sutures.  If  desired^  a  second  outside  row  of 
Lembert  sutures  may  be  applied  to  still  further  secure  the  union 
of  the  two  ends  of  gut. 

With  O'Haka  Anastomosis  Foeceps,— O^Hara's  anastomosis 
forceps  is  composed  practically  of  two  long,  thin-bladed  haemostatic 
forceps  that  may  be  joined  securely  to  each  other^  side  by  side,  with 
a  clamp.  \¥hen  thus  joined  together  both  forceps  work  in  harmony 
as  one  single  instrument.  The  handles  of  the  instrument  are  pro- 
vided with  a  ratchet  arrangement  like  ordinary  artery  forceps,  so 
that  when  the  blades  are  closed  they  remain  locked  until  released. 
The  edges  of  the  blades  are  serrated,  go  that  the  parts  within  their 
grasp  cannot  escape^  and  they  are  also  graduated  with  file-marks,  so 
that  one  may  accurately  estimate  the  length  of  tissue  that  is  grasped 
between  them. 

The  coil  of  gut  that  is  to  be  resected  is  brought  out  through  the 
incision  in  the  abdomen  and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  mesen- 
tery is  tied  off.  One  O'Hara  forceps  is  then  applied  to  the  gut  below 
the  seat  of  disease  and  locked,  and  the  other  forceps  secures  the 
intestine  above  the  seat  of  disease  and  is  likewise  locked.  Each  for- 
ceps grasps  the  gut  at  right  angles  to  its  long  axis.  The  tip  of  each 
forceps^  BS  it  grasps  the  intestine,  should  reach  just  to  the  mesenteric 
border.  The  diseased  segment  of  gut  is  then  excised  with  long, 
straight  scissors  in  the  usual  way,  cutting  fairly  close  to  the  blades 
of  each  O'Hara  forceps.  Before  severing  the  gut  ordinary  comprea- 
aion  clamps  may  be  applied  to  it— one  immediately  above  and  an- 
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Flf.  117.— O'HAra  AnastoiDosiB  Forc«i>9  Sei^armted  Into  Its  ComponeDt  ParU. 


Fir  lis.— O*  Harm  Anastomoati  Forcejw  Joloed  Togetber,  Ita  BI«dM  Op«n- 


Flf.  lis.— 0*liar»  AQUtomosU  Forceps  Joined  Tosetber,  Its  Blmdes  Clo«e4* 
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other  immediately  below  the  diseased  portion;  so  that  when  the  gut 
is  divided  there  will  not  be  any  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  The  mesentery  corresponding  to  the  diseased  segment 
of  gut  may  be  tied  off  before  or  after  the  gut  hns  been  severed.  The 
two  O'Hara  fori-eps  are  now  approximated  and  fi^ed  securely  together 
side  by  side  with  the  clarap. 

Commencing  near  the  rivet  and  working  toward  the  tip  of  the 
forceps,  the  two  segments  of  gut  are  unitt*d  with  a  continuous,  non- 
penetrating Lembert  suture.  This  suture  catches  the  wall  of  each 
segment  of  gut  just  beyond  the  blades  of  the  forceps;  so  that  the 
forceps  are  thus  gradually  buried,  being  invaginated  into  the  lumen  of 
the  gut  as  the  suture  progresses.  When  the  tips  of  the  conjoined  for- 
ceps  are  reached,  the  gut  and  forceps  are  turned  over,  so  as  to  gain 
access  to  the  other  aspect  of  the  gut,  and  the  suture  is  continui^-d 
along  this  side  of  the  gut  toward  the  rivet  of  the  forceps  until  the 
point  is  reached  where  the  suture  commenced.  In  working  around 
the  tips  of  the  united  forceps  at  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut 
care  is  needed  to  include  the  serous  coat  in  the  suture.  The  clamp 
16  now  removed,  separating  the  two  forceps.  First  one  forceps  is 
unlocked  and  withdrawn,  then  the  second  is  unlocked  and  its  blades 
passed  up  and  down  through  the  line  of  junction  to  show  that  this 
is  patent  and  that  none  of  the  stitches  have  been  carried  across  the 
lumen  of  the  gut  so  as  to  include  the  opposite  wall,  and  then  this  is 
likewise  withdrawn.  The  small  opening  that  is  left  in  the  line  of 
junction  after  the  forceps  have  been  withdrawn  is  closed  with  one 
or  two  interrupted  sutures. 

Side-to-Side,  or  Lateral,  Approximation  (Lateral  Intestinal  Anas- 
tomosis).— ^This  is  the  formation  of  a  fistulous  opening  between  two 
coils  of  intestine  joined  side  to  side. 

This  operation  is  indicated  when  the  ends  of  gut  that  are  to  be 
united  differ  much  in  caliber,— for  example,  to  unite  the  end  of  the 
ileum  to  the  csecom, — or  where  the  intestinal  tube  is  very  narrow, 
as^  for  example,  in  children. 

SuTURE.^ — The  parts  are  brought  well  up  into  the  wound  or,  if 
possible,  outside  upon  the  abdomen,  and  are  surroundc<!  with  gauze 
pads  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Gauze  strips  are  then  tied 
around  the  intestine,  and  after  the  diseased  portion  of  the  gut  has 
been  excised  the  cot  end  of  each  segment  of  the  gut  for  about  one 
inch  of  its  length  is  inverted  and  closed  with  a  double  row  of  Lem- 
bert sutures,  thus  converting  each  end  of  the  gtit  into  a  blind  pouch. 
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Care  should  be  taken  to  include  the  invaginated  mcsontcry  in  the 
suture.  One  should  commence  the  invagination  of  the  end  of  the  gut 
at  its  mesenteric  edge,  inverting  it  about  one  inch  of  its  length,  and 
then  the  rest  of  the  gut  is  very  conveniently  inverted  and  sutured. 
The  next  step  is  the  union  of  the  two  blind  ends  of  the  gut  to 
each  other,  side  to  side,  so  that  the  intestinal  canal,  through  the  now 
opening  that  is  to  be  made,  will  be  continued  in  a  direct  lino,  and 
not  reversed  in  passing  from  one  segment  to  the  other.    The  ends 


cIo««4  bj  >otar*.  Tb*  tvo  fMlM  bav*  b««m  plMt.0i4  u-./U.  hr  ft.4A  aM  >yiA>4 
by  a  eontlavofos  BfOB-pmiitnUisc  wattxri.  A  a  tf^tt^Xikn  H*ii  Uk*ik  iim4«  i*  M^b 
eoU  of  est. 

of  the  gut  should  be  so  jAacfsd  that  th^v  ov^rrlap  ^a^h  othf-r  for  « 
distance  of  four  to  &vf:  inch^;  thfrir  appy^^^rd  »iirfa^:^-^  ar*j  th^n  ^ir.lrt-A 
to  each  other,  for  a  diatan/je  of  from  thr*:*j  to  tour  in^:h'r^,  h7  ;i  *injrl'? 
row  of  contimoria  D&Tnbert  aiitireti  of  fin^  »ilk,  Af^/rr  thU  roi»  of 
Lembert  sutures,  whi^h  forma  th^  p^/^vrrior  half  of  f.h^  ••oir*yJ^ 
«€:rot:3  rins7,"  haa  i>;*tn  appH^,  thu  zi^Mlf:,  ^u\\  rstrryifv^  •h^r  f.r»^  »..;f, 
ia  laid  a-ide  'intil  T«tq^AT^  '.at^t  to  f/trr.^J.^.*^,  thi.^  ■'v,'<y^'  »^-r^^4 
ring,"    Tb:a  line  of  I>ir.r>irt  a-;ti;rta  .^ho-ild  ^<:  or*^  ;r..  r.    on-j/r  ■  f.;ift 
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the  proposed  openiug^B  in  the  giat,  a^d  each  stitch  should  be  rather 
less  than  one-fourth  inch  distant  from  its  neighbor  and  should  be 
drawn  tight. 

Each  segment  of  the  bowel  ia  now  opened  with  the  scissors,  the 
incisiona  being  placed  about  one-fourth  inch  distant  from  the  line 
of  the  Lembert  suture;  the  openings  in  the  bowel  should  be  large 
BO  as  to  allow  for  subsequent  contraction,— three  inches  long  and 
at  least  one  inch  shorter  than  the  line  of  the  Lembert  suture. 

Bleeding  from  the  edges  of  the  incisions  in  the  bowel  is  con- 
trolled with  clamps,  which  may  be  removed  after  a  few  minutes' 
pressure,  as  the  hemorrhage  usually  ceases.    The  edges  of  the  open- 


Fig.  121.— A  CroffB  Sertlon  of  the  Apposed  CoUi  of  Out  After  the  Anasto- 
inaElB  tias  been  Complett^d.  At  A«  tbe  outer,  noD-peDetraUDg  suture,  tbfl 
"outftde  aerous"  suture;  B,  B^  the  burle<d  suture  that  penetrates  all  tti« 
layers  of  the  wall  of  the  gut.  Joining:  the  conllgiioua  edges  ul  the  optfolng 
Id  each  s^gmerit  all  around.  *;  Xht  "dead  space"  corresponding  to  tbe  metiea- 
terlc  border  of  the  gut  where  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  separate  to  Invest 
the  gut. 


inp  in  the  gut  are  wiped  with  alcohol  followed  by  a  weak  bichloride 
solution,  and  then,  with  a  continuous  silk  suture,  which  at  the  same 
time  controls  the  hemorrhage,  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  each  seg- 
ment of  the  bowel  are  united  with  each  other  all  around. 

Having  thus  united  the  edges  of  the  openings  all  around,  we 
again  take  up  the  needle  carrying  the  original  fine  silk  suture  and 
complete  the  anastomosis  by  making  the  anterior  half  of  the  Lem- 
bert suture,  the  "outside  serous  ring/' 

The  line  of  Lembert  suture  serves  to  bury  the  suture  by  which 
the  margins  of  the  openings  in  tbe  gut  are  joined  to  each  other. 

In  mnkin^r  the  lateral  anastomosis  one  should  not  have  the  blind 
ends  of  the  overlapped  gut  too  long,  and,  further,  the  bEnd  ends 
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elioiild  be  anchored  to  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  intestine  by  sev- 
eral Lembert  stitches. 

It  may  be  neces&ary  to  tear  the  mesentery  somewhat  in  order 
to  allow  sufficient  overlapping  of  the  ends  of  the  boweh  After  the 
anastomosis  has  been  made  the  adjoining  overlapping  layers  of  the 
mesentery  may  be  united  with  a  continuous  catgut  stitch.  The  parta 
should  then  be  returned  to  the  abdomen  and  the  wound  closed  up. 

Murphy  Button. —  A  lateral  intestinal  anastomosis  may  be 
made  with  the  Murphy  button.  After  the  ends  of  the  gut  have 
been  inverted  and  closed  with  a  suture  as  described  in  the  preceding 
operation,  the  two  ends  are  placed  side  by  side  and  a  purse-string 
suture  placed  in  each  segment;  the  incisions  are  then  made  and  the 
buttons  inserted  in  the  usual  way.  This  is  rather  an  unsatisfactory 
method  of  doing  a  primary  lateral  intestinal  anastomosis,  because 
the  opening  left  by  the  Murphy  button  ia  too  small  to  allow  for  the 
subsequent  contraction  that  always  takes  place.  We  may  use  the 
Murphy  button  with  satisfactory  result  in  making  a  lateral  anasto- 
mosis in  connection  with  a  primary  gastro-enterostomy  (see  Fig. 
125;  also  ^'Cholecysto-duodenostoray'^  for  description  of  the  purse- 
string  suture  and  the  method  of  its  introduction). 

McGraw's  Kubber  Sutube. — ^With  the  rubber  suture  a  lateral 
inteatinal  anastomosis  may  be  made  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that 
described  for  the  gastro-enterostomy.  The  surfaces  of  the  two  seg- 
ments of  gut  that  are  to  be  joined  are  placed  side  by  side  and  united 
for  a  distance  of  about  two  and  one-half  inches  with  a  continuous 
Lembert  stitch  of  silk  as  described  in  the  previous  operation,  and 
then  the  needle  carrying  this  stitch  is  temporarily  laid  aside.  The 
rubber  suture,  2  to  3  mm.  thick,  is  now  introduced  with  a  straight 
needle,  so  as  to  include  both  segments  of  the  gut  in  its  grasp,  is 
drawn  tight,  and  tied.  A  silk  ligature  is  tied  around  the  knot  in  the 
rubber  suture  so  as  to  secure  the  latter  from  slipping.  About  two 
inches  of  the  wall  of  each  segment  of  the  gut  should  be  included  in 
the  constricting  rubber  suture;  so  that,  when  this  cuts  through,  the 
opening  left  between  the  two  coils  of  gut  will  be  two  inches  in 
length  (see  **Gastro-enterostomy  with  McGraw's  Rubber  Suture''). 

The  needle  carrying  the  silk  Lembert  suture  is  now  again  taken 
up,  and  with  this  the  two  coils  of  gut  are  still  further  united  along 
a  line  just  outside  of  the  rubber  suture.  This  forms  the  second  half 
of  the  "outside  serous  ring"  suture,  and  buries  the  rubber  suture 
beneath  it  out  of  sight. 
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With  Laplace  Forceps.  —  Lateral  anaBtomoais  with  Laplace 
forceps  is  accomplished  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  described  for 
gastro-enterostomj. 

With  O'Hara  Anastomosis  Forceps.— Lateral  anastomosis 
with  the  0*Hara  forceps  is  done  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed for  gastro-enterostomy. 

Gastro-enterostomy. — Gastro-enterostonny  is  the  formation  of  a 
fistulous  communication  between  the  stomach  and  the  small  intes- 
tine. 

The  operation  is  indicated  where  the  pyloric  orifice  is  con- 
stricted, either  simple,  following  ulcer,  etc.,  or  malignant.  The 
operation  was  first  performed  by  Woelfler  in  1881.  The  loop  of 
email  intestine  may  be  fijted  to  either  the  aBterior  or  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  stomach. 

The  Anterior  Operation  (Woelfler).  —  This  consists  in 
bringing  a  coil  of  the  small  intestine — jejunum — up  in  front  of  the 
great  omentum  and  transverse  colon  and  fixing  it  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  stomach. 

The  stomach  should  be  washed  out  while  the  patient  is  anaes- 
thetized, immediately  before  the  operation. 

An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  through  the  linea  alba 
from  a  point  one  inch  below  the  ensiform  cartilage  down  to  the 
umhilicus,  or  even  beyond  this  point  if  necessary.  The  incision  is 
usually  about  four  inches  long  (10  to  15  cm,). 

Through  this  opening  the  stomach  is  sought  and  examined.  A 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  which  is  not  involved  in  the  dis- 
ease should  be  selected.  The  stomach  is  partly  covered  by  the  Hver, 
the  anterior  thin  edge  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  being  a  good 
guide  to  the  stomach.  Lying  below  and  close  to  the  greater  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach  is  the  transverse  colon,  and  from  this  the  great 
omentum,  apron-like,  is  suspended,  hanging  down  free  in  the  abdom- 
inal cavity  in  front  of  the  small  intestine. 

After  the  stomach  has  been  recognized  the  transverse  colon,  and 
with  it  the  great  omentum,  are  drawn  upward  out  of  the  wound, 
and  search  is  then  made  for  the  commencement  of  the  jejunum. 
This  part  of  the  gut  lies  in  the  back  of  the  ahdominal  cavity,  to  the 
left  of  the  vertebral  column,  upon  a  level  with  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra,  its  mesentery  being  very  short  and  serving  to  anchor  it  in 
this  position.  To  secure  this  coil  of  gut  the  hand  is  introduced  into 
the  abdomen  and  carried  backward,  along  the  under  surface  of  the 
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transverse  mesocolon,  as  far  as  the  posterior  abdominal  wall;  just  be- 
low the  attachment  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  to  the  vertebral 
column,  at  the  place  indicated  upon  the  left  of  the  column,  this  coil 
of  gut  is  found. 

This  part  of  the  small  intestine  is  readily  identified  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  fixed  within,  as  is  shown  when  an  effort  is  made  to  draw  it 
out  of  the  abdomen;   any  other  part  of  the  small  intestine  may  be 


Fig.  122.— Gastro-enterostomy.  The  jejunum  has  been  fixed  to  the  stom- 
ach and  an  opening  made  between  them.  Arrows  (1,  1)  show  the  proper 
course  of  the  stomach  contents  into  the  long  arm  of  the  gut.  Arrows  (2,  2) 
show  the  course  of  stomach  contents  Into  the  short  arm  of  the  gut,  through 
which  they  may  again  enter  the  stomach,  "vicious  circle." 


drawn  through  the  fingers  in  either  direction,  and  may  be  readily 
drawn  out  upon  the  abdomen. 

We  select  a  loop  of  gut  for  attachment  to  the  stomach  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  distant  from  this  fixed  part  of  the  jeju- 
num. A  loop  of  gut  about  eight  inches  long  is  drawn  out  upon 
the  abdominal  wall  and  surrounded  and  constricted  by  two  thin 
strips  of  sterile  gauze.  A  sharp-nosed  artery  forceps  is  thrust  through 
the  mesentery  near  its  attachment  to  the  intestine,  and  with  this 
the  end  of  each  gauze  strip  is  seized  and  drawn  through.    The  one 
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strip  is  tied  and  the  segment  of  gut  emptied  of  its  contents,  to  a 
point  beyond  tlie  second  piece  of  gauze,  by  gently  stripping  it  be- 
tween the  fingers,  and  then  the  second  gauze  strip  is  tied.  The 
gauze  Btrips  should  be  tied  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  the  re- 
entrance  of  the  intestinal  contents  into  this  segment  of  the  gut. 
The  transverse  colon  and  great  omentum  are  now  pushed  back  into 
the  abdomen  again^  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  seized 
and  drawn  out  of  the  abdomen.  Dry,  sterile,  gauze  pads  are  placed 
about  the  stomach  and  intestine  and  tucked  partly  into  the  in- 
cision for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  parts  outside  of  the  ab- 
domen and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  escaping  intestinal  contents 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  rest  of  the  operation  is  done  extra- 
peritoneally. 

The  coil  of  intestine  and  the  stomach  are  steadied,  side  hy  side, 
and  united  by  a  continuous  Lembert  suture  of  fine  black  silk,  using 
a  straight  cambric  needle.  This  suture  line,  which  includes  the 
serous  and  muscular  coats,  forms  the  posterior  half  of  the  "outside 
serous  ring.**  It  should  not  penetrate  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach 
or  intestine.  The  suture  should  be  appUed  in  a  straight  line,  about 
two  and  one-half  to  three  inches  long,  each  puncture  of  the  needle 
being  about  one-eighth  inch  distant  from  its  neighbor,  and  should 
take  a  good,  broad  bite.  Each  stitch  should  be  drawn  fairly  tight.  It 
is  probably  more  convenient  for  the  operator,  in  applying  this  suture, 
to  commence  at  the  far  end  and  sew  toward  himself,  steadying  the 
parts  with  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  left  hand.  The  tail  of  the 
suture  should  be  left  long,  and  may  be  held  by  the  assistant  as  a 
tractor.  After  this  line  of  suture  has  been  completed,  the  needle, 
carrying  this  thread,  is  laid  aside  until  needed  later  to  complete  the 
operation  by  making  the  anterior  half  of  the  '^outside  serous  ring'' 
suture. 

The  openings  in  the  intestine  and  stomach  are  next  made. 
These  incisions  should  be  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  long.  They 
should  be  shorter  than  the  line  of  tbe  Lembert  suture,  and  should 
be  placed  about  one-fourth  inch  distant  from  this.  The  intestine 
should  be  incised  first,  the  incision  being  placed  opposite  its  mesen- 
teric border  and  any  escaping  contents  carefully  swabbed  away. 
These  incisions  should  be  straight  and  clean  cut.  The  wall  of  the 
gut  is  caught  up  with  two  toothed  forceps,  and  a  small  opening  made 
between  these  with  a  straight,  sharp  scissors,  and  then  this  opening 
is  BuflBciently  enlarged.     The  stomach  is  then  treated  in  a  similar 
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manner.  Hemorrhage  from  the  edges  of  these  mcisions  stops  after 
they  have  been  sutured;  any  spurting  points  may  be  clamped  and 
tied  with  fine  silk  or  catgut. 

The  adjoining  edges  of  the  incisions  in  the  intestine  and  stom- 
ach are  now  sewed  to  each  other  with  catgut  or  silk  in  a  medium- 
sized,  straight  needle,  each  stitch  taking  a  good  bite  and  passing 
through  all  the  coats,  including  the  mucous  membrane,  and  drawn 
fairly  tight;  the  needle  punctures  should  be  rather  less  than  one- 
fourth  inch  apart.  This  suture  is  continued  uninterrupted  all 
around,  nniting  the  corresponding  edges  of  the  incisions  in  the 
stomach  and  intestine  to  each  other  until  these  openings  are  entirely 
closed  in  and  the  anastomosis  made.  Before  beginning  this  stitch 
the  margins  of  the  openings  should  be  wiped  off  with  alcohol  fol- 
lowed by  a  weak  bichloride  solution  on  a  swab. 

We  now  again  take  up  the  needle  with  which  the  posterior  half 
of  the  Lembert  suture— '^outside  serous  ring'*— was  made,  and  com- 
plete the  operation  by  making  the  anterior  half  of  the  "outside 
serous  ring"  suture. 

Thus  we  have  the  openings  in  the  intestine  and  stomach,  one 
and  one-half  to  two  inches  long,  united,  edge  to  edge,  by  a  con- 
tinuous stitch  which  passes  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  mar- 
gins of  the  contiguous  openings,  and  this  surrounded,  reinforced, 
by  a  continuous  Lembert  suture  which  passes  through  the  serous 
and  muscular  coats  only  and  which  serves  the  purpose  of  burying  the 
penetrating  mucous  stitch.  Should  there  be  any  doubtful  points 
where  the  mucous  penetrating  stitch  is  not  certainly  buried,  one  or 
more  supplementary  interrupted  Lembert  stitches  may  be  taken  to 
remedy  this. 

The  coiJ  of  intestine  should  he  joined  to  the  stomach  near  its 
greater  curvature  and  about  three  inches  from  its  pyloric  opening. 
The  incision  in  the  intestine  should  he  made  opposite  its  mesenteric 
attachment.  The  intestine  should  be  joined  to  the  stomach  in  such 
&  way  that  the  current  of  food  in  the  stomach  and  in  the  loop  of 
intestine  will  be  in  the  same  direction — the  distal  limb  of  the  loop 
of  gut  toward  the  right  or  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach;  this  is  accom- 
plished by  taking  care  not  to  twist  the  loop  of  intestine  upon  itself 
when  drawing  it  up  into  apposition  with  the  stomach. 

The  transveree  colon  and  great  omentum  rolled  upon  itself 
lie  together  behind  the  junction  formed  between  the  jejunum  and 
the  stomach. 
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The  tapes  are  now  removed  from  the  inteBtme  and  the  parts 
replaced  within  the  abdomen. 

The  opening  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  with  several  silk-worm 
gut  sutures,  which  pass  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  care  being  taken  to  indode  the  edges  of  the  parietal  perito- 
neimi.  These  stitches  should  be  about  one-half  inch  apart.  It  is 
probably  better  to  suture  the  edges  of  the  peritoneura  first  with  a 
continuous  catgut  stitch  and  after  this  the  silk-worm  stitches  are 
applied  so  as  to  include  the  other  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall. 

Posterior  Operation  (yon  Hackee).— The  Jejunum  is  sutured 
to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach,  which  ia  exposed  through  an 
opening  torn  in  the  transverse  mesocolon. 

This  operation  is  preferred  by  many  surgeons  to  the  anterior. 
The  position  of  the  parts  is  more  natural  and  the  transverse  colon  is 
not  displaced,  and  cannot  drag  upon  the  coil  of  jejunum  that  is  fixed 
to  the  stomach. 

The  technique  of  tkis  operation  is  no  more  difficult  than  that 
of  the  anterior;  so  that  the  choice  between  the  anterior  and  poste- 
rior operation  will  probably  depend,  in  most  cases,  npon  the  location 
of  the  disease. 

An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  through  the  linea  alba, 
as  in  the  preceding  operation.  The  stomach  is  recognized  and  ex- 
amined. The  transverse  colon  aud  greater  omentum  are  then  re- 
flected upward  and  the  stomach  drawn  out  of  the  incision  in  the 
abdomen.  An  opening  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  trans- 
verse colon  is  now  cut,  or,  better,  torn,  in  the  transverse  mesocolon, 
penetrating  from  its  inferior  aspect,  in  order  to  expose  a  sufficient 
area  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach. 

The  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  is  then  drawn  partly  through 
the  opening  torn  in  the  transverse  mesocolon,  the  edges  of  the  open- 
ing in  the  mesocolon  being  fixed  at  once  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
stomach  by  several  fine  silk  sutures  (which  do  not,  of  course,  pierce 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  stomach  wall).  The  exposed  area  of  the 
stomach  is  then  brought  up  into  the  incision  in  the  abdomen  and  out 
upon  the  abdominal  wall,  where  it  is  retained  by  an  assistant. 

As  in  the  preceding  operation,  the  commencement  of  the  jeju- 
num is  sought  for  and  found  in  the  back  of  the  abdomen  to  the  left 
of  the  body  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra^  just  below  the  vertebral 
attachment  of  the  transverse  mesoeolon.  A  coil  of  intestine  abont 
twenty  inches  farther  along  is  selected,  and  this  is  also  brought  out 
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Flf.  123— Poiterfor  Oftitro-enterostomy.  Great  omentum  (OO)  and  trani- 
Terae  colon  (TC)  have  be«D  drawn  out  of  tbe  IdcIbIod  and  turned  upward. 
Ao  openinif  haa  been  made  tn  tbe  transverse  mcBoeolon  In  order  to  expoae  a 
portion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  tbe  atOEOach.  A  loop  of  jejunum  baa  bero 
flx«d  to  tbe  wall  of  tb«  stomacb  wltb  a  coiittnuouB,  non-penetrating  Btltrh 
and  openings  made  In  the  stomach  and  tbe  attached  coll  of  gut.  Tbe  loop 
Of  gut  hAi  been  temporarLl]r  tied  off  wllb  tap«fl. 
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of  the  flbdoiniTial  wound  and  placed  alongside  of  that  portion  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  which  presents  through  the  opening 
in  the  transverse  mesocolon.  Pads  of  gauze  are  then  tucked  about 
the  viscera  and  partly  into  the  abdominal  incision  to  steady  the 
parts  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  infectious  material  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  and  the  gastro-enterostomy  is  performed  as  in  the 
preceding  operation.    The  intestine  is  fixed  to  the  posterior  wall  of 


Ptg.  124.— Oastro-entfroBtomy  (JabGutay-Bratiii).  Compare  with  Fig.  I2t. 
Lateral  aDa^itoznoBlB  hai  been  made  between  tbe  arms  of  tbe  attncbed  ]ooi>  of 
ffut;  «o  that  If  tbe  alomacb  cocteata  do  etJter  tbe  abort  arm  of  tbe  gut  {2,  2> 
they  may  aUU  escape  into  tho  proper  Ions  arm.  Tbia  meaaure  preyents  th«i 
occurrence  of  tbe  "ylclous  circle/' 

the  stomach,  near  the  greater  curvature,  and  from  three  to  three  and 
one-half  inches  away  from  the  pylorus.  The  coil  should  be  fixed  so 
that  the  current  of  food  through  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  are 
in  the  same  direction. 

Jaboulat  and  Braun  Modification. — In  some  cases,  after  the 
anterior  or  posterior  gastro-enterostomy  as  described  above  has  been 
performed,  there  occurs  an  accumulation  of  food,  bile,  and  pan- 
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creatic  juice  Id  the  short  (proximal)  limb  of  the  loop  of  the  intestine 
that  is  fixed  to  the  stomach,  with  a  consequent  regurgitation  into  the 
stomach,  and  this  is  characterized  by  exhausting  and  fatal  vomiting. 
This  regurgitation  and  vomiting  are  due  to  a  spur  formation  in  the 
attached  coil  of  gnt  which  directs  the  stomach  contents  into  the  short 
or  proximal  arm  of  the  gut.  In  order  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  this 
vomiting — "vicioue  circle'' — a  lateral  communication  between  the 
two  limbs  of  the  coil  of  intestine  which  has  been  att^iched  to  the 
stomach  may  be  made,  and  this  may  be  done  either  at  the  same  time 
that  the  gastro-cnterostomy  is  performed,  or,  since  this  regurgita- 
tion, etc.^  do  not  occur  in  all  cases,  it  may  be  done  later  as  a  sec- 
ondary operation,  in  this  latter  case  waiting  for  the  appearance  of 


Flir.  125.— iM-itrrol  AtiiiatomoslA  (Murphy  Duttoo).  RunnltiK*  or  pur»9- 
•IrtDs.  vulurei  applied  and  iDciaioot  mmde  la  two  Colli  of  pit  i^repariLtory  to 
the  li&troductioQ  of  the  Murphf  buttoa. 


symptoms  indicating  the  necessity  of  the  additional  operation  before 
submitting  the  patient  to  the  additional  risk.  It  is  probably  wise,  in 
most  cases,  to  do  this  entero-anastomosis  at  the  same  time  as  the 
primary  gaatro-enterostomy,  as  it  occupies  but  a  few  minutes'  addi- 
tional time.  This  secondary  entero-anastomo&-ia  may  be  made  with 
suture,  Murphy  button^  or  lIcGraw*s  rubber  suture  or  with  the 
Laplace  or  O'Hara  forceps,  etc.  The  communication  between  the 
two  limbs  of  the  loop  of  gut  should  be  made  at  their  most  dependent 
part, — at  least  five  inches  distant  from  their  point  of  attachment  to 
the  stomach. 

For  description  of  the  running,  purse-string  stitch  and  the 
method  of  its  introduction  in  connection  with  the  Murphy  button 
see  **Cholecy8to-duodenostomy.'* 
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Gastro-entehostomy  with  Murphy  Button-. — This  is  simple, 
and  much  time  can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  this  device. 

The  use  of  the  Murphy  button  is  no  doubt  indicated  in  many 
cases,  especially  where  a  malignant  condition  existB  and  the  time 
permitted  for  the  performance  of  the  operation  is  short.  The 
raedium-size  button  may  be  used  for  the  gastro-entcrostoray,  and  a 
smaller  one  for  the  entero-anastomosis,  if  this  latter  operation  ig^ 
performed  in  addition. 

If  a  posterior  gastro-enterostoray  is  done,  the  button,  when' 
liberated,  is  less  likely  to  fall  into  the  stomach  than  when  the  ante- 
rior gastro-enterostomy  la  done.  According  to  the  suggestion  of 
"Weir,  the  margin  of  that  half  of  the  button  which  presents  into  the 
intestine  may  be  provided  with  projecting  flanges,  w^hich  should 
hinder  the  button  from  falling  into  the  stomach. 

The  stomach  and  intestine  are  brought  out  upon  the  abdomen 
as  in  the  operations  above  described.  A  running  stitcli  is  introduced 
into  the  wall  of  the  intestine  and  the  wall  of  the  stomach,  penetrat- 
ing through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  each.  The  space  in- 
cluded between  the  two  limbs  of  this  running,  or  purse-string,  suture 
should  be  about  one-half  inch  (for  description  of  the  running,  purse- 
string  suture  and  the  method  of  its  introduction  see  "Cholecysto- 
duodenostomy";  as  applied  in  lateral  anastomosis,  between  two  coils 
of  gut,  see  Fig.  125).  This  pnrse-string  suture  is  applied  first  to 
the  jejunum,  and  then  between  the  two  limbs  of  the  suture  line  an 
incision  is  made  into  the  gut;  this  should  be  barely  large  enough 
to  permit  the  introduction  of  the  half  button.  The  half  button 
which  is  provided  with  the  spring  is  seized  with  a  thumb  forceps  and 
introduced  sidewise  through  the  incision  into  the  gut,  and,  while  it 
is  thus  steadied,  the  running  string  is  drawn  tight  about  its  shank, 
tied,  and  the  ends  cut  short. 

In  a  similar  manner,  after  the  purse-string  has  been  applied  to 
the  wall  of  the  stomach,  this  is  incised,  and  the  other  half  of  the 
hutton  is  introduced  into  this  incision  and  the  string  tied  about  its 
neck.  The  parts  adjacent  to  the  openings  arc  then  sponged  off  with 
a  wet  bichloride  pad  and  the  two  halves  of  the  button  deliberately 
pressed  home.  They  should  be  applied  sufficiently  tight  to  cause  a 
gradual  pressure  necrosis  of  those  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  viscera 
that  are  included  within  their  grasp.  No  raw  edge  of  mucous  mem- 
brane should  protrude  between  the  two  halves  of  the  button.  If 
any  raw  edge  of  mucous  membrane  should  present  itself  between 
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tlic  flaiiges  of  tlie  button^  it  should  be  eeized  with  tlie  thumb  fonepa 
and  triranred  close  with  sharp  scissors,  and  then  be  still  farther 
buried  with  several  additional  Lembert  stitches.  Murphy  claims  that 
the  additional  outside  Lembert  stitch  is,  as  a  rule,  unnecessary; 
nevertheless,  it  is  well  to  use  it  if  time  permits,  and  especially  if 
there  are  any  doubtful  points.  The  button  being  within  the  gut 
makes  the  application  of  the  Lembert  stitch  easy.  Spurting  vess^ela 
in  the  edges  of  the  openings  in  the  intestine  and  stomach  may  be 
clamped  and  tied  with  fine  catgut  or  fine  silk. 

Carle  applies  the  Murphy  button  without  using  the  purse-string. 
A  simple  clean-cut  incision  is  made  in  the  jejunum  and  in  the  stom- 
ach barely  large  enough  to  admit  the  button.  After  the  button  has 
been  introduced  the  incision  is  diminished  by  a  single  Lembert  stitch 
at  each  end  of  the  incision;  and  the  two  halves  of  the  button  then 
pressed  home.  It  is  said  to  be  perfectly  safe  and  to  give  more  per- 
fect apposition  than  with  the  purse-string  and  saves  much  time. 
After  the  button  has  been  introduced  and  locked  several  outride 
Lembert  sutures  may  be  introduced,  especially  if  there  are  any 
doubtful  points  and  if  time  permits. 

Oa8TBO'EKTEROSTomy  with  McGraw^s  Rubber  Suture. — The 
gut  is  brought  into  apposition  with  the  anterior  or  posterior  surface 
of  the  stomach,  as  described  in  the  preceding  operations,  and  these 
two  portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are  Joined  to  each  other  with 
a  continuous  silk  Lembert  stitch  for  a  distance  of  about  two  and 
one-half  inches.  The  needle  carrying  this  suture  is  then  temporarily 
laid  aside. 

The  stomach  is  then  united  to  the  intestine  with  a  single  suture 
of  solid  rubber,  smooth  and  round  and  from  2  to  5  mm.  in  thickness. 
This  suture  is  carried  in  the  eye  of  a  long  straight  needle;  a  large 
w^orsted  needle  or  Ilagedorn  needle  answers  well  for  this  purpose. 
It  will  he  necessary  to  shave  the  end  of  the  rubber  suture  so  that 
it  may  enter  the  eye  of  the  needle.  The  point  of  the  needle  is  pasr^cd 
into  the  stomach  and  then  out  again,  so  that  about  two  inches  of  the 
wall  of  the  stomach,  corresponding  to  its  long  diameter,  is  ineludrd 
between  the  two  punctures,  and  then,  with  the  same  needle  imd 
suturey  and  in  a  similar  manner,  the  intestine  is  secured,  entering 
and  emerging  at  points  opposite  the  puncture  holes  in  the  stomat  h. 

The  rubber  suture  is  then  drawn  as  tight  as  possible,  thus  con- 
stricting the  parts  included  in  its  grasp,  and  tied.  In  order  to  secure 
the  knot  in  the  rubber  suture  a  strand  of  stout  silk  may  be  placed 
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underneath  the  rubber  at  the  place  where  the  knot  is  to  be,  and  after 
one  loop  of  the  knot  has  been  taken  in  the  rubber  suture  the  silk 
ligature  is  tied  over  it  and  then  the  second,  final  loop  of  the  knot  is 
taken  in  the  rubber  suture. 


Fig.  126.— Oastro-enterostomy  (McOraw).  A  loop  of  Intestine  has  been 
fixed  to  the  wall  of  the  stomach  with  a  continuous,  non-penetrating  stitch 
(A,  A).  Rubber  ligature  (B,  B,  B),  which  has  been  passed  through  the  stom- 
ach and  intestine,  ready  for  tying. 

In  passing  the  rubber  suture  one  should  make  certain  that  the 
needle  pierces  the  entire  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  organ  and  that 
it  does  not  pick  up  the  mucous  membrane  on  its  way;  in  each  viscus 
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tliere  should  be  two  punctures  only, — one  as  the  needle  passes  in  and 
one  as  the  needle  passes  out. 

In  drawing  the  rubber  suture  after  the  needle,  through  the  wall 
of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  it  may  be  stretched  so  that  it  becomes 
thinner,  and  may  thus  the  more  readily  follow  the  needle  through 
the  punctures.  When  the  suture  is  relaxed  it  becomes  increased  in 
diameter  so  that  it  more  than  fills  the  puncture  holes  and  thus  pre- 
vents leiikage. 

Finally,  to  complete  the  operation,  the  needle,  carrying  the  siUc 
thread  with  which  the  first  half  of  the  Lembert  ^'outside  serous  ring" 
suture  was  applied,  is  again  taken  in  hand  and  with  it  the  wall  of 
the  stomach  and  intestine  are,  joined  with  a  continuous  stitch,  which 
is  applied  along  a  line  just  outside  the  location  of  the  rubber  liga- 
ture, and  which  buries  this  latter  and  completes  the  *'outside  serous 
ring'^  suture. 

By  this  operation  corresponding  portions  of  the  opposed  stom- 
ach and  intestine  are  included  in  the  grasp  of  a  single,  tight,  elastic 
rubber  suture,  which  gradually  cuts  its  way  through  the  walls  of  the 
opposed  viscera;  so  that  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  days  the 
gastro-enterostoniy  is  established  and  the  liberated  rubber  suture  is 
passed  unobserved  through  the  bowel.  This  method  may  be  em- 
ployed in  making  a  lateral  anastomosis  between  two  coils  of  small 
intestine  or  between  the  small  and  large  intestine. 

Gastro-entkrostomy  with  I^place  Fobceps.  —  After  the 
stomach  and  intestine  have  been  brought  up  into  the  abdominal  in- 
cision an  opening  is  made  in  each  viscus,  which  opening  should  be 
rather  smaller  than  the  ring  of  the  forceps  that  is  to  be  used. 

The  blades  of  the  forceps,  joined  together  and  secured  with  the 
clamp,  are  introduced,  one  into  each  organ,  and  then  closed,  with 
the  result  that  the  margins  of  each  opening  are  securely  grasped  be- 
tween them,  serous  surface  being  apposed  to  serous  surface.  Care 
must  be  exercised  to  include  the  entire  margin  of  each  opening  in 
the  grasp  of  the  closed  blades,  and  this  is  facilitated  by  using  an  in- 
strument whose  ring  is  larger  in  circumference  than  the  correspond- 
ing openings  in  the  stomach  and  intestine.  The  wall  of  the  stomach 
and  the  wall  of  the  intestine  are  then  united  all  around  the  circum- 
ference of  the  ring-blades  of  the  forceps,  except  for  the  small  space 
through  which  the  shanks  of  the  forceps  emerge.  This  union  should 
be  made  with  a  continuous,  non-penetrating  Lembert  suture  of  fine 
silk.     The  ring-blades  of  the  forceps  which  are  within  the  stomach 
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and  intestiTie  retain  the  parts  in  accurate  apposition,  and  make  th*e 
appiieation  of  the  suture  a  matter  of  comparative  ease. 

After  the  suture  has  been  applied  the  clamp  is  removed  from  the 
forceps,  which  Is  thus  separated  into  its  two  component  parts,  the 
blades  of  each  of  which  form  but  lialf  a  ring;  these  arc  then  with- 
drawn from  the  stomach  and  intestine,  first  one  and  then  the  other. 
Finally  the  small  opening  through  which  the  separated  forceps  were 
withdrawn  is  closed  with  one  or  two  interrupted  non-penetrating  su- 
tures. A  second  row^  of  outside  non-penetrating  Lcmbert  sutures 
may  be  applied  all  around  the  first  row  of  sutures  if  desired,  in  order 
to  make  the  union  of  the  intestine  to  the  stomach  still  more  secure, 

Gastro-enterostomy  with  O'IJara  Forceps,  —  After  the 
stomach  and  intestine  have  been  drawn  out  through  the  abdominal 
incision  the  wall  of  each  is  picked  up  with  a  mouse-tooth  forceps 
and  securely  grasped  between  the  blades  of  one  of  the  forceps,  along 
a  line  corresponding  to  the  long  axis  of  each  organ,  in  the  same 
manner  as  one  would  grasp  the  prepuce  with  a  circumcision  clamp. 
The  length  of  the  wall  of  the  organ  thus  secured  between  the  blades 
of  the  forceps  will  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the  intended  open- 
ing. The  blades  of  the  forceps  are  graduated  so  that  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  same  amount  of  each  organ,  and  this 
is  desirable.  As  the  wall  of  the  stomach  or  intestine  is  grasped  the 
tip  of  the  blade  should  reach  exactly  to  the  edge  of  the  process  thus 
secured.  That  part  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  which 
protrndes  beyond  the  blades  of  the  forceps  is  cut  away  with  the  knife 
or  scissors  fairly  close  to  the  blades.  The  two  forceps  are  then  united 
together  and  securely  locked  with  the  clamp,  and  we  are  ready  for 
the  next  step  of  the  operation,  the  snturing  of  the  wall  of  the  in* 
testine  to  the  wall  of  the  stomach.  This  is  done  with  a  continuous, 
non-penetrating  Lembert  suture  of  silk.  Commencing  near  the  rivet, 
this  suture  is  carried  along  the  blades  of  the  forceps  toward  the  tip 
and  then  around  the  tip  of  the  forceps  and  back  again  upon  the  other 
side  to  a  point  near  the  rivet  where  the  suture  was  commenced.  Am 
this  suture  progresses  it  serves  to  bury  the  blades  of  the  forceps 
beneath  it. 

The  junction  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  is  thus  complete 
except  for  the  small  space  through  which  the  forceps  emerge.  In 
appljing  the  second  half  of  the  suture  it  will  be  noecssary  to  turn 
the  forceps  oyer  and  with  them  the  stomach  and  intestine  in  order 
to  make  the  parts  upon  this  under  side  accessible.    The  clamp  is  now 
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removed  from  the  forceps,  which  is  thua  separated  iato  its  two  com- 
ponent parts.  One  forceps  is  unlocked  and  withdrawn.  The  second 
forceps  is  unlocked,  and,  after  being  passed  in  and  out  through  the 
opening  between  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  to  make  certain  that 
this  is  patent  and  that  none  of  the  stitches  have  been  inadvertently 
carried  across  to  the  opposite  margin  of  the  orifice,  this  is  likewise 
withdrawn.  The  small  opening  that  still  remains  and  through  which 
the  forceps  were  withdrawn  is  now  closed  with  one  or  two  non-pene- 
trating  Lambert  sutures.  If  desired,  an  additional  raw  of  Lembert 
sutures  may  be  placed  outside  the  first  row  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  union. 


THE   LARGE   INTESTINE  AND  VERMIFORM   APPENDIX. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Large  Intestine,  etc.^ — The  large 
intestine  may  be  distinguished  from  the  small  intestine  by  its  large 
caliber  and  by  its  sacculation;  attached  along  its  whole  length  is  the 
gnat  omentum  or  the  analogues  of  this  structure,  the  appendices 
cpiploiea*.  The  large  intestine  is  also  marked  by  three  longitudinal 
bands,  which  traverse  its  entire  length.  These  longitudinal  bands 
are  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  the  longitudinal  muscular  fibers; 
one  of  them  is  found  along  the  mesenteric  border  of  the  gut,  another 
corresponds  to  the  attachment  of  the  great  omentum  and  the  little 
fatty  processes, — the  appendices  epiploiea?,- — and  the  third  is  located 
between  these  two. 

The  large  intestine  may  be  divided  into  three  parts:  the  ci^cum, 
colon  (ascending,  transverse,  descending,  and  sigmoid  flexure),  and 
the  rectum. 

The  C^^cum  is  the  dilated,  pouched  comraenecment  of  tbe  large 
intestine.  It  is  found  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  near  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  resting  upon  the  psoas  or  iliacus  muscle. 

It  is  provided  with  a  complete  peritoneal  investment,  is  mov- 
able, and  has  a  mesentery  which  is  short  and  serves  to  anchor  it  to 
the  posterior  abdominal  walh  The  mesentery  is  sufficiently  long, 
however,  to  allow  this  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  to  be  drawn  out 
upon  the  abdominal  wall.  The  layers  of  the  niesoe^cum  are  but 
loosely  adherent  to  each  other  and  may  be  readily  separated.  The 
cjecum  is  continued  upward  into  the  ascending  colon  without  any 
definite  line  of  separation  between  them. 

The  Vermiform  Appendix  is  a  blind,  worm4ike  process,  which 
is  given  oflf  from  the  inner  posterior  aspect  of  the  caecum  at  tbe 
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point  where  the  longitudinal  bands  meet  and  from  one  to  one  and 
one-half  inches  below  the  junction  of  the  small  intestine  with  the 
caecum.  It  \s  found  lying  more  or  less  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
or  dipping  into  the  pelvis. 

The  base  of  the  appendix  corresponds  to  a  point  on  the  abdom- 
inal wall  called  "McBurney's  point/'  which  is  located  two  inches  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  upon  a  line  drawn 
from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  umbilicus. 

The  appendix  varies  much  in  si^e;  it  is  usually  as  thick  around 
as  a  lead  pencil  and  its  average  length  is  four  inches;  it  varies  from 
two  to  six  inches  and  may  be  longer.  Ueually  it  is  a  hollow  tube, 
its  canal  extending  as  far  as  its  tip;  at  times,  however,  the  canal 
does  not  extend  to  the  tip  or  may  be  absent  entirely.  Its  inner  sur- 
face is  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  The  appendix  is  an  intra- 
peritoneal structure,  being  completely  invested  by  the  peritoneum, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  it  is  provided  with  a  mesentery  of  its  own. 
This  mesentery  is  a  little  fold  derived  from  the  under  layer  of  the 
mesentery  of  the  small  intestine  where  the  latter  enters  the  eajcum; 
it  incloses  the  appendix  between  its  folds,  and  usually  extends  only 
part  way  down  to  the  tip,  leaving  the  lower  third  or  hall  of  ihe 
appendix  free.  This  mesentery  gives  one  the  impression  of  being 
too  short,  causes  the  appendix  to  present  its  curled-up  appearance, 
serves  to  limit  its  range  of  movement,  and  holds  it  in  close  relation 
with  the  caecum.  That  part  of  the  appendix  which  is  unprovided 
with  mesentery  is  freely  movable,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
mesentery  is  nearly  or  entirely  absent  the  appendix  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable range  of  motion.  In  most  cases  the  appendix  is  more  or 
less  fixed  to  the  cjecum  and  to  the  posterior  ahdominal  wall  through 
its  mesentery.  Its  position,  as  regards  the  ca^um,  varies  in  different 
individuals;  most  commonly  it  is  found  lying  upon  the  inner  or  left 
side  of  the  csecum,  with  its  tip  behind  the  ileum  and  pointing  upward 
in  the  direction  of  the  spleen.  In  other  cases  it  lies  upon  the  outer  or 
right  side  of  the  caecum,  rather  behind  it,  its  tip  pointing  upward 
toward  the  liver;  again,  it  may  be  found  dipping  down  into  the 
pelvis  or  lying  across  the  front  of  the  ca?cum.  In  any  of  these  posi- 
tions it  may  be  more  or  less  fi.xed  either  naturally  or  by  adhesions. 

In  the  female  the  appendix  is  connected  with  the  broad  ligament 
by  a  thin  band,  the  so-called  appendiculo-ovarian  ligament. 

The  appendix  gets  its  arterial  supply  from  a  single  small  vessel 
derived  from  the  ileo-colic,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  superior  mesen- 
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teric.  The  venous  return  is  through  a  corresponding  single  venous 
channel  which  empties  into  the  superior  mesenteric  vein.  These 
vessels  run  parallel  with  the  appendiic  in  the  edge  of  the  mesentery 
between  its  two  layers;  when  the  mesentery  is  absent  they  are  found 
upon  the  surface  of  the  appendix,  beneath  its  serous  coat.  In  the 
female  the  appendix  receives  an  additional  vessel  through  the  ap- 
pendiculo-ovarian  ligament.  The  appendix  is  dependent  for  its 
nutrition  upon  this  ver}^  limited  blood-supply,  and  no  doubt  this 
arrangement  is,  at  least  in  part,  responsible  for  the  readiness  with 
which  the  wall  of  the  appendix  becomes  necrotic  when  its  circulation 
is  disturbed. 

Occasionally  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  finding  the 
appendix.  If  the  longitudinal  bands  upon  the  caecum  are  traced 
downwardj  they  will  be  found  to  lead  directly  to  the  point  where  the 
appendix  is  given  oJT,  and  therefore  these  bands  are  good  guides  to 
the  root  of  the  appendix. 

Just  above  the  root  of  the  appendix  the  small  intestine  ter- 
minates by  entering  the  caecum;  it  enters  the  cjncum  upon  its  left 
aide.  The  opening  between  the  ileum  and  caecum  is  guarded  by  the 
ileo'csecal  valve.  This  valve  consists  of  two  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane containing  some  circular  muscular  fibers.  These  folds,  pro- 
jecting into  the  lumen  of  the  gut,  allow  the  contents  of  the  ileum 
to  pass  freely  into  the  eascum,  but  prevent  the  reverse.  Fluids  in- 
jected through  the  rectum,  into  the  large  intestine,  cannot  pass  into 
the  ileum  unless  this  valve  is  forced,  and  that  retjuires  enough  press- 
ure to  threaten  the  rupture  of  the  large  intestine. 

The  Ascending  CoLON.—This  is  the  continuation  upward  of 
the  ca&cum.  It  lies  close  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The 
ascending  colon  has  no  mesentery,  and  is  only  partly  invested  by  the 
peritoneum,  which  is  absent  upon  its  posterior  surface.  The  ascend- 
ing colon  ascends  along  the  outer  border  of  the  right  kidney,  lying 
partly  upon  the  kidney,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  some  inter- 
posed loose  connective  tissue  and  fat  only.  Continued  upward  as 
far  as  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  it  makes  a  turn — the  hepatic 
flexure — and  becomes  the  transverse  colon.  The  under  surface  of 
the  liver  shows  a  shallow  depression  corresponding  to  the  hepatic 
flexure,  and  here  the  colon  is  attached  to  the  liver  by  a  reflection  of 
peritoneum,  the  ligamentum  hepatico-colicum. 

The  TnANSVERSK  Colon  stretches  from  right  to  left  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  lying  below  the  first  part  of  tlie 
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point  where  the  lougitudmal  hands  meet  and  from  one  to  one  and 
one-half  inches  helow  the  junctioa  of  the  small  intestine  with  the 
csBcura.  It  is  found  lying  more  or  less  free  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
or  dipping  into  the  pelvis. 

The  base  of  the  appendix  corresponds  to  a  point  on  the  abdom- 
inal wall  called  '^IcBnrney's  point/'  which  is  located  two  inches  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  upon  a  line  drawn 
from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  umbilicus. 

The  appendix  varies  much  in  size;  it  is  usually  as  thick  around 
as  a  lead  pencil  and  its  average  length  is  four  inches;  it  varies  from 
two  to  six  inches  and  may  be  longer.  Usually  it  is  a  hollow  tube, 
its  canal  extending  as  far  as  its  tip;  at  times,  however,  the  canal 
does  not  extend  to  the  tip  or  may  be  absent  entirely.  Its  inner  sur- 
face is  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  The  appendix  is  an  intra- 
peritoneal structure,  being  completely  invested  by  the  peritoneum, 
and  in  nearly  all  cases  it  is  provided  with  a  mesentery  of  its  own. 
This  mesentery  is  a  little  fold  derived  from  the  under  layer  of  the 
mesentery  of  the  small  intestine  where  the  latter  enters  the  ciecum; 
it  incloses  the  appendix  between  its  folds,  and  usually  extends  only 
part  way  down  to  the  tip,  leaving  the  lower  third  or  half  of  the 
appendix  free.  This  mesentery  gives  one  the  impression  of  being 
too  short,  causes  the  appendix  to  present  its  curled-up  appearance, 
serv^es  to  limit  its  range  of  movement,  and  holds  it  in  close  relation 
with  the  cfficum.  That  part  of  the  appendix  which  is  unprovided 
with  mesentery  is  freely  movable,  and  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
mesentery  is  nearly  or  entirely  absent  the  appendix  enjoys  a  con- 
siderable range  of  motion.  In  most  cases  the  appendix  is  more  or 
less  fixed  to  the  caecum  and  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  through 
its  mesentery.  Its  position,  as  regards  the  cax^um,  varies  in  difCerent 
individuals;  most  commonly  it  is  found  lying  upon  the  inner  or  left 
side  of  the  caecum,  with  its  tip  behind  the  ileum  and  pointing  upward 
in  the  direction  of  the  spleen.  In  other  cases  it  lies  upon  the  outer  or 
right  side  of  the  caecum,  rather  behind  it,  its  tip  pointing  upward 
toward  the  liver;  again,  it  may  be  found  dipping  down  into  the 
pelvis  or  lying  across  the  front  of  the  csecum.  In  any  of  these  posi- 
tions it  may  be  more  or  less  fixed  either  naturally  or  by  adhesions. 

In  the  female  the  appendix  is  connected  with  the  broad  ligament 
by  a  thin  band,  the  so-called  appendiculo-ovarian  ligament. 

The  appendix  gets  its  arterial  supply  from  a  single  small  vessel 
derived  from  the  ileo-colic,  which  is  a  brnnrh  of  the  superior  meson- 
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teric.  The  venous  return  is  through  a  corresponding  single  venous 
channel  which  empties  into  the  superior  mesenteric  vein*  These 
vessels  run  parallel  with  the  appendix  in  the  edge  of  the  mesentery 
between  its  two  layers;  when  the  mesentery  is  absent  they  are  found 
upon  the  surface  of  the  appendix,  beneath  its  serous  coat.  In  the 
female  the  appendix  receives  an  additional  vessel  through  the  ap- 
pendicolo'ovarian  ligament.  The  appendix  is  dependent  for  its 
nutrition  upon  this  very  limited  blood-supply,  and  no  doubt  this 
arrangement  is,  at  least  in  part,  responsible  for  the  readiness  with 
which  the  wall  of  the  appendix  becomes  necrotic  when  its  circulation 
is  disturbed. 

Occasionally  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  finding  the 
appendix.  If  the  longitudinal  bands  upon  the  esecnm  are  traced 
downward,  they  will  be  found  to  lead  directly  to  the  point  where  the 
appendix  is  given  off,  and  therefore  these  bands  are  good  guides  to 
the  root  of  the  appendix. 

Just  above  the  root  of  the  appendix  the  small  intestine  ter- 
minates by  entering  the  caecum;  it  enters  the  caecum  upon  its  left 
side.  The  opening  between  the  ileum  and  caecum  is  guarded  by  the 
ileo-ca2cal  valve.  This  valve  consists  of  two  folds  of  mucous  mem- 
brane containing  some  circular  muscular  fibers.  These  folds,  pro- 
jecting into  the  lumen  of  the  gnt,  allow  the  contents  of  the  ileum 
to  pass  freely  into  the  caecum,  but  prevent  the  reverse.  Fluids  in- 
jected through  the  rectum,  into  the  large  intestine,  cannot  pass  into 
the  ileum  unless  this  valve  is  forced,  and  that  requires  enough  press- 
ure to  threaten  the  rupture  of  the  large  intestine. 

The  Ascending  Colon.— This  is  the  continuation  upward  nf 
the  csBcum,  It  lies  close  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen.  The 
ascending  colon  has  no  mesentery,  and  is  only  partly  invested  by  the 
peritoneum,  which  is  absent  upon  its  posterior  surface.  The  ascend- 
ing colon  ascends  along  the  outer  border  of  the  right  kidney,  lying 
partly  upon  the  kidney,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  some  inter- 
posed loose  connective  tissue  and  fat  only.  Continued  upward  as 
far  as  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  it  makes  a  turn — the  hepatic 
flexure— and  becomes  the  transverse  colon.  The  under  surface  of 
the  liver  shows  a  shallow  depression  corresponding  to  the  hepatic 
flexure,  and  here  the  colon  is  attached  to  the  liver  by  a  reflection  of 
peritoneum,  the  ligamentum  heputico-colicum. 

T:he  Transverse  Colon  stretches  from  right  to  left  across  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  lying  below  the  first  part  of  the 
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duodonum  and  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach.  Close  to  the 
spleen,  on  the  left  side,  the  colon  makes  a  second  turn,— the  splenic 
fiexiire, — and  from  this  point  is  continued  downward  as  the  descend- 
ing colon.  At  the  splenic  flexure  the  colon  is  fixed  to  the  diaphragm 
by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  the  ligaraentura  phrenieo-colicum. 

The  transverse  colon  is  completely  invested  by  peritoneum  and 
has  a  long  mesentery  which  suspends  it  from  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  abdomen.  The  transverse  colon  enjoys  considerable  freedom  of 
movement,  but  is  connected  with  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stom- 
ach by  the  peritoneum. 

In  the  very  young  child  the  connection  of  the  transverse  colon 
to  the  greater  curvature  of  the  stomach  does  not  exist,  because  the 
layers  of  peritoneum  which  invest  the  stomach  and  unite  with  each 
other  at  the  greater  curvature  to  form  the  great  omentum  have  not 
become  adherent  to  the  peritoneum  which  envelops  the  transverse 
colon;  this  does  not  occur  until  later  in  life  (see  Fig.  90), 

The  Descending  Colon  passes  downward  in  the  left  side  of 
the  abdominal  cavity,  lying  close  to  its  posterior  wall,  to  which  it  is 
partly  fixed.  It  has  no  mesentery,  is  only  partly  invested  by  the 
peritoneum,  and  cannot  be  drawn  out  upon  the  abdomen.  Tlie  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  descending  colon,  which  is  devoid  of  peritoneum, 
lies  close  to  the  outer  border  of  the  left  kidney,  lying  partly  upon 
its  anterior  surface.    It  is  continued  below  into  the  sigmoid  flexure. 

The  Sigmoid  Flexttbe  is  the  last  part  of  the  colon;  it  is  a 
redundant  loop  of  gut  curved  upon  itself  and  lying  in  the  left  iliac 
fossa.  Its  caliber  is  rather  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  colon;  it  is  completely  invested  by  the  peritoneum,  and  has  a 
fairly  long  mesenter}^  which  suspends  it  to  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall  and  permits  of  much  freedom  of  motion.  It  may  be  freely 
drawn  out  upon  the  abdominal  wall.  At  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis 
it  is  continued  down  into  the  pelvis  as  the  rectum. 

The  Blood-supply  of  the  Laroe  Intestine, — The  ciecum, 
appendix,  and  ascending  and  transverse  colon  are  supplied  by 
branches  which  are  given  off  from  the  right,  or  concave,  side  of  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery. 

The  descending  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure  are  supplied  by  the 
inferior  mesenteric,  which  comes  off  from  the  front  of  the  aorta  just 
below  the  origin  of  the  superior  mesenteric;  after  supplying  the 
parts  mentioned  this  vessel  dips  into  the  pelvis,  between  the  layers 
of  the  mesorectum,  to  supply  the  rectum  as  far  as  its  lower  end. 
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The  arterial  branches  which  are  derived  from  the  superior  and 
inferior  niesenteric  for  the  supply  of  the  ascending  and  descending 
colon,  as  they  pass  to  their  destination,  lie  upon  the  posterior  abdom- 
inal wall  covered  by  the  peritoneum  which  lines  the  back  of  the 
abdomen;  those  which  supply  the  cfecura,  transverse  colon,  and  sig- 
moid flexure,  which  parts  of  the  large  intestine  are  provided  with  a 
mesentery,  reach  their  destination  between  the  layers  of  the  mesen- 
tery corresponding  to  the  part. 

The  veins  have  a  course  similar  to  the  corresponding  arteries. 
The  inferior  mesenteric  joins  with  the  splenic  vein,  which,  in  turn, 
unites  with  the  superior  mesenteric  to  form  the  portal;  hence,  blood 
from  the  intestinal  tract  and  rectum*  must  first  traverse  the  portal 
circulation  (through  the  liver)  before  entering  the  general  circula- 
tion. Poisonous  matter  from  the  intestinal  tract  (colitis,  hemor- 
rhoids, etc.)  may  cause  thrombosis  in  the  veins  leading  from  these 
parts  or  abscess  in  the  liver,  etc. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  vessels  of  the  small  intestine,  the  ter- 
minals of  the  arteries  that  are  distributed  to  the  large  intestine  do 
not  anastomose  freely;  hence  division  of  a  considerable  branch  will 
often  result  in  gangrene  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  gut. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE   LARGE  INTESTINE. 

Colostomy.— The  formation  of  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  large 
intestine,  a  so-called  artificial  anus.  It  is  performed  for  obstruction 
in  the  large  intestine  or  rectum  or  as  a  preUminary  to  extirparion 
of  the  rectum.  This  operation  may  be  done  to  save  life  when  the 
danger  is  imminent  and  the  nature  of  the  lesion  or  the  patient's 
general  condition  precludes  the  probability  of  doing  a  radical  opera- 
tion with  a  reasonable  likelihood  of  success.  At  times  one  does  not 
decide  upon  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus  until  after  an  ex- 
ploratory laparotomy  shows  its  necessity. 

Unless  one  can  previously  locate  the  seat  of  the  obstruction,  the 
exploratory  incision  is  best  placed  in  the  middle  line,  between  the 
umbilicus  and  the  symphysis,  and  the  artificial  anus  made  by  bring- 
ing the  most  accessible  portion  of  the  large  intestine  into  this  same 
incision  and  fixing  it  there.    The  bowel  above  (proximal  to)  the  ob- 


1  Some  Teaoui  blood  from  tbe  rectum  enters  tbe  seaeral  circulation  dlr«ct  ttirough 
tbe  middle  and  Inferior  betnorrhotdul  veins. 
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struction  is  found  distended,  and  that  below  (distal),  diramished  in 
caliber  or  collapsed. 

Descendixg  Colon,— If  the  obstmctioD  can  be  looated  in  the 
sigmoid  flexure  or  rectum,  the  abdomen  is  opened  in  the  left  iliac 
region  and  the  lower  part  of  the  descending  colon  is  brought  up  into 
the  wound  and  fixed  to  its  edges. 

An  incision  about  three  inches  long  usually  suffices j  it  is  made 
slightly  oblique  from  above  downward  and  inward,  corresponding  to 
the  linea  semilunaris,  the  middle  of  the  incision  being  upon  a  line 
drawn  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process. 

The  incision  is  carried  through  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall 
until  the  parietal  peritoneum  is  reached.  After  bleeding  points  have 
been  clamped  the  peritoneum  is  caught  up  with  two  mouse-toothed 
forceps,  and  between  them  a  small  opening,  large  enough  to  admit 
the  finger,  is  made  with  the  knife.  This  opening  is  enlarged  upon 
the  finger  with  a  blunt-pointed  scissors  so  as  to  correspond  in  length 
with  the  incision  in  the  skin. 

The  edge  of  the  peritoneum,  upon  each  side,  is  then  fi.xed  to 
the  corresponding  margin  of  the  skin,  near  the  middle,  with  two  or 
three  catgut  sutures  {E\  Fig.  127) j  this  is  done  to  prevent  retraction 
of  this  layer  of  peritoneum. 

Instead  of  placing  the  incision  as  indicated  above  it  may  be  made 
nearer  the  middle  line,  so  as  to  pass  between  the  fibers  of  the  rectus 
muscles,  separating  between  these  bluntly  with  the  handle  of  the  knife. 
This  may  give  an  artificial  anus  which  is  less  difficult  to  control. 

A  silk  stitch  (^4,  Fig,  127)  is  now  passed  through  the  edges  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  incision,  through  all  the  layers,  including  the 
skin  and  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum;  a  second  similar  sulure  (D, 
Fig.  127)  is  passed  through  the  lower  part  of  the  incision.  These 
two  sutures  are  not  tied.  The  lower  part  of  the  descending  colon 
lb  now  sought  and  brought  up  into  the  wound.  In  order  to  secure 
this  two  fingers  are  introduced  into  the  abdomen  and  carried  out- 
ward  and  backward,  along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  abdominal  wall, 
as  far  as  the  lumbar  region,  where  the  colon  is  found;  one  may 
meet  with  coils  of  the  small  intestine,  and  these  may  get  in  the 
way  of  the  hand,  but  they  may  be  recognized  as  being  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  peritoneum  and  easily  pushed  aside;  the  fingers  are 
then  allowed  to  glide  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  on  to 
tlie  colon.  The  <iiirmoid  flexure  should  not  be  brought  up  into  the 
wound  by  mistake  for  the  descending  colon,  because  this  part  of  the 
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gut  has  such  a  long  mesentery  that^  if  used  to  form  the  artificial  anus, 
it  may  after  a  time  become  very  much  prolapsed,  and  this  is  unde- 
sirable. Having  secured  the  descending  colon,  we  select  a  portion 
sufficiently  high  up  as  to  just  allow  of  it  being  conveniently  drawn 
into  the  wound.  If  it  can  be  readily  drawn  out  upon  the  abdomen 
we  may  know  that  we  have  the  sigmoid  flexure,  and  we  should  then 
select  a  portion  of  the  gut  above  this. 


o 


Fig.  127.— Colostomy.  The  wall  of  the  descending  colon  drawn  into  the 
incision  and  fixed.  A,  D,  stitches  which  pass  through  all  the  layers  of  the 
abdominal  wall,  including  the  peritoneum:  B,  C,  stitches  which  pass  through 
all  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall,  including  the  peritoneum,  but  catch  up 
the  wall  of  the  gut  as  well  in  their  course;  E,  stitches  that  Join  the  parietal 
peritoneum  to  the  skin. 


While  that  part  of  the  gut  which  has  been  selected  is  steadied 
in  the  wound,  a  silk  stitch  {B,  Fig.  127)  in  a  curved  surgeon^s  needle 
is  passed  through  the  upper  part  of  one  edge  of  the  incision,  through 
all  the  layers,  care  being  taken  to  include  the  peritoneum;  it  then 
passes  superficially  through  the  wall  of  the  gut,  picking  up  its  serous 
and  muscular  coats  and  taking  a  good,  broad  bite,  but  not  penetrat- 
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iiig  into  its  himenj  and  finally  througli  the  opposite  edge  of  the  ab- 
dorainal  iocisioii,  A  second  stitch  {C,  Fig,  l^T)  is  similarly  introduced 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  wound,  and  this  also  catches  the 
wall  of  the  bowel  on  the  way.  These  two  stitches  (B  and  C)  should 
be  about  two  inches  apart;  they  are  now  tied,  likewise  the  two 
stitches  previously  introduced  through  the  edges  of  the  wound,  above 
and  belowj  and  the  bowel  is  thus  partially  fixed  in  the  abdominal 
incision. 

The  bowel  is  now  still  further  fixed  to  the  margins  of  the  ab- 
dominal incision  by  three  or  four  interrupted  fine  silk  sutures  on 
either  side;  each  one  of  these  should  secure  the  serous  and  muscular 
coata  of  the  bowel  and  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  abdomen,  in- 
cluding the  parietal  peritoneum  and  skin. 

If  the  condition  is  not  very  urgent »  the  bowel  had  better  not  be 
opened  until  after  the  lapse  of  forty-eight  hours,  thus  allowing  time 
for  adhesions  to  form  and  shut  off  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  open  the  bowel  at  once  a  few  more  e.xtni  sutures  should 
be  taken  in  order  to  secure  as  accurate  a  union  as  possible  between 
the  surface  of  the  bowel  and  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision* 

The  opening  in  the  bowel  may  be  made  with  a  knife,  the  bowel 
being  held  between  two  forceps,  ox  it  may  be  made  with  a  Paquelin 
cautery;  it  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  introduction  of 
a  fairly  thick,  snugly-fitting  tabe.  Iodoform  gauze  is  packed  well 
about  this  tube  in  dressing  the  wonnd. 

Maydl  Method.  —  An  incision  is  made  as  above  and  two  or 
three  interrupted  catgut  sutures  are  introduced  on  each  side,  which 
serve  to  fix  the  parietal  peritoneum  to  the  skin  {E,  Fig.  128)»  A 
silk  suture  (A  and  Z?,  Fig.  128)  is  also  introduced  in  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  the  incision.  These  are  left  untied  until  the  coil  of 
gut  has  been  secured  and  are  simply  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
the  size  of  the  incision.  A  convenient  portion  of  the  gut  is  then 
seized  and  drawn  out  through  the  abdominal  incis-ion  and  a  glass 
cylinder  or  an  artery  forceps  or  a  strip  of  gauze  is  thrust  through  its 
mesentery  and  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  incision  in  the  abdomen, 
so  as  to  retain  the  loop  of  gut  in  silu^  outside  the  abdomen,  until 
adhesions  have  had  time  to  form.  The  loop  of  gut  may  be  still 
further  secured  by  fixing  it  to  the  edges  of  the  incision  with  several 
catgut  sutures.  The  gut  is  then,  subsequently,  divided  completely 
through,  down  to  the  glass  cylinder  or  forceps. 

If  a  portion  only  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel  is  fixed  to  the  opening 
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in  the  abdomen,  as  described  in  the  first  operation,  there  is  permitted 
ready  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  bowel,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
possibility  of  some  of  the  contents  passing  onward,  into  the  lower 
segment,  is  not  precluded.  This  condition  is  easily  restored  to  the 
normal,  so  that  this  method  of  operating  is  preferable  unless  we 


Fig.  128.— Colostomy  (Maydl).  A  wbole  loop  of  large  intestine  has  been 
drawn  out  of  the  abdomen  and  a  glass  rod  thrust  through  its  mesentery  to 
prevent  its  returning.  A,  D,  sutures  that  penetrate  all  the  layers  of  the 
abdominal  wall  and  serve  simply  to  diminish  size  of  the  wound.  £.  B, 
sutures  that  Join  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  skin. 


desire  the  artificial  anus  to  remain  permanently.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  whole  knuckle  of  gut  is  brought  out  of  the  wound,  as  described 
in  the  second  (Maydl)  operation,  a  "spur"  is  formed  which  acts  as 
a  valve,  directing  the  bowel  contents  out  through  the  opening  upon 
the  abdomen,  and  at  the  same  time  hindering  the  passage  of  any 
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Fig.  129. — Colostomy.  Antero-posterior  section  sbows  tbe  wall  of  the  colon 
drawn  Into  the  incision  in  the  abdomen.  C,  colon;  8,  symphysis  pubis;  O, 
umbilicus. 


Fig.  ISO.— Colostomy  (Maydl).  An  antero-posterior  section  showing  a 
whole  loop  of  intestine  drawn  out  of  the  incision  in  the  abdomen.  The  ap- 
posed walls  of  the  loop  become  Joined  to  each  other  by  adhesion,  and  thus 
a  spur,  or  partition,  is  formed  which  prevents  the  contents  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  gut  entering  the  lower  portion.    C,  S,  U,  same  as  Fig.  129. 
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art  of  the  bowel  contents  onward  into  the  lower  segment;  it  also 
insnres  the  perroajiency  of  the  artificial  anus. 

Ascending  Colon.^ — 11  the  growth — obstruction^ — involves  the 
transverse  or  descending  colon,  the  operation  may  be  performed  ia 
a  similar  manner  upon  the  right  side  of  the  body;  in  this  case  the 
lower  part  of  the  ascendiiag  colon  is  brought  into  the  wound  and 
fixed, 

Eesection  of  the  Cmcum. — This  may  include,  in  addition  to  the 
ca?cimi,  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  ascending  colon  and  part  of  the 
ileum.     For  malignant  disease,  tuberculosis,  and  intussusception. 

If,  before  operating,  the  disease  can  be  located  in  this  part  of 
the  gut  or  a  tumor  felt,  the  incision  is  probably  best  placed  directly 
over  the  tumor  along  the  outer  border  of  the  right  rectus  muscle, 
in  the  linea  semilunaris.  II  the  incision  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
exploration,  it  is  usually  placed  in  the  middle  line,  reaching  from 
the  umbilicus  down,  toward  the  symphysis;  through  this  incision, 
however,  the  caecum  may  also  be  excised  if  found  advisable.  In  either 
case  the  incision  must  be  long  enough  to  allow  sufficient  room  for 
work. 

If  the  incision  is  made  along  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  it 
should  commence  about  one  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's 
ligament  and  is  carried  in  a  direction  upward  to  a  point  located  mid- 
way between  the  umbilicus  and  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  or,  if 
necessary,  it  may  be  continued  farther  upward  toward  the  tip  of  the 
tenth  rib*  It  may  vary  from  five  to  ten  inches  in  length.  Having 
penetrated  through  the  abdominal  wall  down  to  the  parietal  perito- 
neum, this  layer  is  picked  up  w^ith  two  toothed  forceps  and  incised 
between  them.  We  may  then  find  it  necessary  to  separate  some  ad- 
hesions before  the  caecum  is  exposed.  This,  together  with  the  ad- 
joining portion  of  the  ileum.  Is  then  brought  out  of  the  incision  upon 
the  abdomen. 

If  the  caecum  is  the  seat  of  malignant  disease  and  already  so 
filed  within  the  abdomen  that  it  cannot  be  brought  out  of  the  wound, 
it  is  probably  inadvisable  to  proceed  with  the  extirpation,  because,  if 
one  is  not  reasonably  certain  of  removing  all  the  diseased  tissue,  the 
risk  is  probably  out  of  proportion  to  the  best  result  that  can  be 
hoped  for. 

The  caecum,  being  steadied  outside  the  abdominal  incision,  is 
surrounded  by  gauze  pads  to  protect  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  two 
strips  of  gauze  are  tied  about  the  intestine  beyond  the  part  which 
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is  to  be  excised.  Before  tying  the  second  piece  of  gauze  the  seg- 
ment of  gilt  may  be  emptied  by  stripping  it  between  the  fingers*  The 
gauze  strips  fchouid  be  placed  well  beyond  the  limits  of  the  part  to 
be  excised,  and  may  be  carried  around  the  gut  in  the  mouth  of  a 
shnrp^nosed  artery  forceps  which  is  thrust  through  its  mesentery* 

The  mesentery,  corresponding  to  the  segment  of  gut  which  is 
to  be  excised,  is  tied  olT  in  sections  with  catgut  ligatures.  The  liga- 
tures may  be  carried  in  the  eye  of  a  blunt  ligature  carrier  or  with 
a  pointed-nosed  artery  forceps.  Each  ligature  should  be  single  and 
placed  some  distance  away  from  the  gut,  so  as  to  leave  space  to  cut 
between  them  and  the  gut.  The  segment  of  gut  which  is  to  be  ex- 
cised is  detached  by  cutting  the  mesentery  between  the  ligatures  and 
the  gut.  One  should  taktj  care  to  excise  all  of  the  gut  whose  mesen- 
tery has  been  tied  off,  because,  if  an  end  of  the  gut  which  has  be*^n 
deprived  of  its  mesentery  is  left,  it  is  likely  to  become  gangrenous. 
It  now  remains  to  divide  the  gut  above  and  below  and  remove  the 
diseased  segment.  This  is  done  with  a  long,  straight  scissors  in  one 
sweep,  long  clamps  having  been  previously  placed  upon  the  gut 
close  to  the  diseased  segment  in  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  its 
contents  when  it  is  cut. 

Instead  of  proceeding  as  above,  one  may,  after  the  strips  of 
gauze  and  clamps  have  been  apphed  about  the  gut,  excise  the  dis- 
eased segment  and  then  tie  off  the  corresponding  part  of  the  mesen- 
tery in  sections  as  already  described. 

We  are  now  ready  for  the  final  step  of  the  operation,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  continuity  of  the  alimentary  canal  by  jcjining  the  ileum 
to  the  colon  (ileo-colostomy),  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by:— 

1.  End-to-end  anastomosis  (with  suture  or  Murphy  button). 

2.  Lateral  anastomosis  (with  suture  or  McGraw's  rubber  hga- 
tnre  or  Laplace  or  O'llara  forceps,  etc,). 

3.  Lateral  implantation  (with  suture  or  ilurphy  button). 
End-to-End  Anastomosis. — This  method  may  be  employed  if 

both  ends  of  the  gut  which  are  to  be  united  are  of  the  same  caliber; 
this  condition  at  times  exists,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  obstruction 
in  the  caecum  or  at  the  ileo-cjecal  opening  may  have  caused  a  dilata- 
tion and  hypertrophy  of  the  ileum,  the  large  intestine  at  the  same 
time  having  become  more  or  less  diminished  in  caliber.  The  anas- 
tomosis is  made  with  a  double  row  of  eilk  sutures,  the  first  row  pass- 
ing through  all  the  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  intestine,  including  the 
mucous  membrane  and  serous  layers,  and  applied  in  such  a  manner 
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that  the  sutured  edges  are  inverted  inward  into  the  lomen  of  the 
gut;  thig  first  row  of  sutures  may  be  continuous  and  applied  with 
a  medium-sized  curved  surgeon's  needle.  The  second  row  oi  sutures 
(Lembert)  is  passed  through  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  only, — 
they  do  not  penetrate  into  the  lumen  of  the  bowel^ — and  serve  to 
bury  the  first  row.  This  second  row  may  also  be  continuous.  In 
applying  both  of  these  rows  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  include 
the  serous  coat,  especially  near  the  mesenteric  attachment.  This  is 
the  weak  spot,  eepecially  in  suturing  the  large  intestine. 

The  end-to-end  anastomosis  may  also  be  made  with  a  Murphy 
button  of  largest  size. 

Latehal  Anastomosis. — This  is  a  satisfactory  method  of  re- 
storing the  continuity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  particularly  if  the  ends 
are  of  unequal  size;  for  example,  in  Joining  the  ileum  to  the  ca:^ciim 
or  colon. 

The  cut  edge  of  each  segment  of  gut  is  iu verted,  a  margin  of 
three-fourths  to  one  inch  being  turned  in  and  the  opening  closeii  with 
a  continuous  silk  stitch,  which  passes  through  the  serous  and  muscu- 
lar coats,  always  taking  special  care,  particularly  at  the  mesenteric 
border,  to  appose  serous  surfaces  to  each  other.  A  second  continuous 
silk  suture  is  then  introduced;  this  second  siiture  also  includes  only 
the  serous  and  muscular  coats  and  serves  to  bury  the  first  line  of 
suture.  The  ends  of  the  bowel  which  have  been  thus  closed  up  are 
now  placed  side  to  side,  overlapping  each  other  for  a  distance  of  five 
or  six  inches,  and  they  are  then  united,  surface  to  surface,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  four  or  five  inches  with  a  continuous  Lembert  suture  of  fine 
silk.  This  forms  the  first  half  of  the  **out8ide  serous  ring'*  suture, 
and  when  completed  the  needle,  with  the  suture  left  long,  is  tem- 
porarily laid  aside. 

An  incision  is  then  made  in  each  segment  of  the  gut  three  to 
four  inches  long,  but  not  so  long  as  the  line  of  the  Lembert  suture 
(one  inch  shorter),  and  at  a  distance  of  about  one-fourth  inch  away 
from  the  line  of  the  I^embert  suture.  The  corresponding  edges  of 
these  incisions  are  then  joined  together  all  around  with  a  continuous 
overhand  silk  or  catgut  suture,  which  includes  all  the  coats  of  the 
gut  and  which  may  be  introduced  with  a  large,  straight  needle. 
After  the  edges  of  these  openings  have  been  thus  united,  the  needle 
with  which  the  first  half  of  the  **oiitside  serous  ring'*  suture  was 
made  is  again  taken  up  and  the  second  half  of  the  "outside  serous 
ring,"  Lembert  suture,  inserted.    The  gut  may  be  kept  free  of  con- 
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tents  during  the  operation,  as  nsual,  by  strips  of  gauze  passed  around 
each  segment  of  gut  beyond  the  site  of  the  operation.  The  margins 
of  the  gut  may  be  wiped  oil  with  a  moist  bichloride  pad  as  often  as 
they  are  soiled  by  escaping  intestinal  contents. 

Having  completed  the  union  of  the  two  segments  of  gut,  any 
rent  or  opening  which  is  left  in  the  mesentery  may  be  closed  by  sev- 
eral catgut  sutures  and  the  parts  returned  to  the  abdomen. 

The  lateral  anastomosis  may  also  be  made  with  McGraw's  rubber 
ligature  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  described  in  gastro-enteroa- 
tomy  or  with  the  Laplace  or  Ollara  forceps. 

Ekd-to-Side,  Lateral  Implaxtation. — Analogous  to  Kocher's 
gastro-diiodenostomy  {see  "Pyloreetomy").  This  is  probably  not  as 
satisfactory  a  procedure  as  either  of  the  preceding  methods.  It  may 
be  done  by  suture  or  with  a  Murphy  button. 

After  closing  the  end  of  the  large  intestine  the  end  of  the  ileum 
is  united  to  the  edges  of  a  slit  which  is  made  in  the  large  intestine 
opposite  its  mesenteric  border,  the  union  being  accomplished  either 
by  suture  or  with  a  Murphy  button  (see  ^*Pylorectoray*'). 

By  any  of  these  means  the  ileum  may  be  joined  to  any  part  of 
the  large  intestine.  Owing  to  the  frequent  imperfections  of  the 
serous  coat  at  the  mesenterie  border  of  the  large  intestine,  the  suture 
in  all  these  operations  is  always  somewhat  doubtful,  and  it  may  be 
wise  in  many  cases  to  lea%^e  a  strand  of  gauze,  reaching  from  the 
sutured  gut  through  the  abdominal  incision,  for  drainage  in  case  of 
leakage, 

IleO'Coloatomy  Without  Eeseotion  of  the  Caecum  or  Oolon.^ — This 
operation  may  be  done  in  cases  of  obstruction  at  the  i!eo-c«cal  valve 
when  the  advisability  of  a  more  radical  operation^ — resection — is 
doubtful*  An  anastomosis  may  thus  be  made  between  the  ileum  and 
the  ascending  colon,  or,  if  the  obstruction  is  located  in  another  part 
of  the  colon,  the  anastomosis  may  be  made  between  the  ileum  and 
the  sigmoid  flexure.  Care  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  coil  of  small 
intestine  as  low  down,  near  the  cfecum,  as  possible;  so  that  the 
nutrition  of  the  patient  may  not  be  seriously  interfered  with. 

Eesection  of  the  Sigmoid  Flexiire.— This  operation  is  usually 
performed  for  malignant  obstruction.  This  part  of  the  large  intes- 
tine is  a  favorite  seat  of  malignant  disease. 

The  incision  is  probably  best  made  analogous  to  that  for  ex- 
cision of  the  caecum,  but  upon  the  other  side  of  the  abdomen,  along 
the  outer  border  of  the  ielt  rectus,  commencing  below,  about  one 
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4ii€h  above  the  middle  of  Poupart*s  ligament.    The  sigmoid  may  also 

'be  resected  through  an  incision  in  the  linoa  alba,  extending  from 

the  umbilicus  downward  to  the  symphjsia  pubis  if  such  an  incision 

has  been  already  made  for  the  purpose  of  exploration  before  the 

^Tonth  was  definitely  located. 

The  sigmoid,  owing  to  its  long  mesentery,  may  be  readily  drawn 
out  through  the  abdominal  incision.  It  is  surrounded  by  gauze  pads 
to  protect  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  after  the  raeseotery^  which  is 
usually  quite  long,  has  been  tied  off  in  sections,  that  part  of  the  bowel 
wliich  is  to  be  resected  is  clamped  off,  cut  free  from  its  mesenteric 
^ittachment,  aiul  iimilly  excised.  The  ends  of  tlie  bowel  are  then 
united^  end  to  end,  by  suture  or  with  a  large  Murphy  button.  The 
5unie  care,  etc.,  should  be  exercised  in  suturing  near  the  mesenteric 
attachment  to  include  the  serous  coats.  After  resection  of  the  sig- 
moid each  end  of  the  bowel  may  be  inverted  and  closed  and  a  lateral 
anastomosis  done  as  already  described  in  connection  with  resection 
of  the  ciccum. 

If  the  sigmoid  is  fixed  and  the  neighboring  parts  already  infiU 
t rated,  it  may  be  better  to  make  an  artificial  anus  above  the  seat  of 
obstruction  and  omit  the  radical  operation. 

The  colon  has  also  been  resected  at  the  hepatic  and  the  splenic 
flexures,  the  incision  being  made  above,  along  the  outer  border  of 
the  corresponding  rectus,  or  in  the  middle  line,  from  the  ensiform 
'Cartilage  downward  to  or  beyond  the  umbilicus.  The  continuity  of 
the  canal  may  be  restored  by  any  one  of  the  methods  described  above. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  VERMIFORM  APPENDIX. 

Appendicectomy.^ — ^Removal  of  the  appendix. 

As  performed  in  cases  of  chronic  relapsing  catarrhal  and  re- 
-current  appendieitig,  there  being  no  abscess  present.  In  these  cases 
the  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  immediately  upon  completion 
-of  the  operation  and  without  drainage. 

The  Incision  is  oblique  from  above,  downward  and  inward,  and 
should  be  about  three^inches  long.  Some  operators  use  a  much 
shorter  incision:  Morris,  one  and  one-half  inches.  The  incision 
should  be  sufficiently  long  to  allow  proper  performance  of  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  well  to  commence  with  a  short  incision,  which  may  be 
lengthened  later  should  it  become  necessary. 

The  incision  should  be  placed  abont  one  and  one-half  inches  to 
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the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  crossing,  almost 
at  a  right  angle,  a  line  drawn  from  the  nnterior  superior  .spine  to  the 
umbilicus  and  so  arranged  that  one-third  of  its  length  is  above  the 
line  and  two-thirds  below  it. 

All  bleeding  points  should  be  clamped,  but  need  not  be  ligated 
immediately,  as  they  usually  stop  after  the  forceps  have  been  applied 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  ex- 
posed and  divided,  separating  between  its  fibers  along  a  line  corre- 
sponding to  the  skin  incision.  The  muscular  fibers  of  the  internal 
oblique  are  then  exposed  and  incised,  together  with  those  of  the 
transversalis,  which  muscle  lies  beneath  the  internal  oblique;  the 
fibers  of  these  muBcles  are  divided  at  right  angles  to  their  course. 
Finally  the  incision  is  carried  through  the  fascia  transvorsalis  and 
parietal  peritoneum,  the  latter  being  picked  up  with  two  mouse- 
toothed  forceps  and  divided  between  these.  The  gut  as  it  lies  be- 
neath the  peritoneum  may  be  adherent  to  the  latter,  and  therefore 
care  should  be  exereisetl  in  cutting  through  the  peritniveum  not  to 
wound  the  gut.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  divide  the  muscles  for 
the  whole  length  of  the  skin  incision.  In  many  cases,  if  the  mus- 
cular layer  is  divided  for  a  distance  corresponding  to  the  middle  half 
of  the  length  of  the  skin  incision,  this  will  sulTice,  and.  if  necessary, 
later  the  incision  in  the  muscles  can  be  lengthened  almve  and  below. 

In  closing  this  incision  each  layer  should  be  united  separately: 
first,  the  parietal  peritoneum  with  a  continuoiis  catgut  stitch;  then 
the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  muscles  with  a  second  continuous 
catgut  stitch;  then  the  aponeurosis  of  the  extenuil  oblique,  also 
with  a  continuous  catgut  suture;  and  finally  the  skin,  with  a  catgut 
stitch.  The  incision  in  the  skin  may  be  ek>5=ed  with  an  intraeuticular 
suture. 

The  McBurxey  Gribihox  Ixcisiox.  —  The  cut  through  the 
skin  is  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  prect*ding  paragraphs;  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  split  by  separating  between 
its  fibers,  and  then  two  broad,  sharp  retractors  are  introduced,  and, 
retracting  the  skin  and  aponeurosis,  the  muscular  fibers  of  the  in- 
ternal oblique  are  exposed;  these  are  not  cut,  but  are  separated  with 
the  handle  of  the  knife  in  the  direction  of  the  fibers,  which  is  nearly 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  direction  of  the  skin  incision.  The  fibers  of 
the  transversalis  muscle  are  next  exposed  and  treated  in  a  similar 
manner.  Two  broad,  blunt  retractors  are  now  introduced  and  the 
edges  of  the  muscles  drawn  apart,  when  the  transversalis  fascia  i& 
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sed,  and  finally  the  peritc 


These  last  two 


exposed  and 

layers  are  divided  in  the  game  direction  as  the  internal  oblique;  t,e., 

at  right  angles  to  skin  incision. 

Two  sets  of  retractors  are  necessary  to  hold  the  wound  open: 
one  get,  sharp,  for  the  edges  of  the  skin  and  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique,  retracting  from  aide  to  side;  the  other  set,  blnnt, 
for  the  muscles  and  deeper  layers,  retracting  from  above  and  from 
below.  We  liave  thus  a  four-sided  opening  in  the  abdomen  which 
may  be  enlarged  by  prolonging  the  separation  and  incision  in  the 
different  layers. 

In  closing  this  incision  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  are  first 
brought  together  with  a  continuous  catgut  stiteh.  The  edges  of  the 
muscles  of  themselves  return  to  place  and  are  secured  by  two  or 
three  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  which  include  the  transversalia 
fascia  also  in  their  bite.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is 
sewed  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture  from  above  downward,  and 
the  skin  then  closed  with  an  intracuticular  catgut  gntnre. 

There  being  no  muscles  or  aponeurotic  fibers  cut,  the  liability 
to  hernia  is  very  much  diminished. 

TuE  Battle  Ixcisiox. — xV  perpendicular  incision,  four  inches 
in  length,  which  is  placed  one  and  one-half  inches  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  linea  semilunaris,  is  made  through  the  skin  and  fat,  down  to 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique.  The  lower  two-thirds  of 
this  incision  should  be  below  a  line  which  is  drawn  from  the  anterior 
superior  spine  to  the  umbilicus.  The  aponeurosis,  which  really  f«.»nns 
the  anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus,  is  then  divided  to  cor- 
respond with  the  skin  incision  and  the  fibers  of  the  rectus  thus  ex- 
posed. The  rectus  muscle  is  not  cut,  but  is  drawn  inward  until  its 
outer  edge  is  reached,  and,  while  it  is  thus  held  with  a  blunt  re- 
tractor, the  posterior  layer  of  its  sheath  is  incised  for  a  length  corre- 
sponding with  the  incision  in  its  anterior  layer.  This  incision 
through  the  po.sterior  layer  of  the  rectus  sheath  is  not  placed  imme- 
diately behind  the  incision  in  the  anterior  layer,  but  rather  external 
to  it.  The  parts  being  well  retracted,  good  access  is  had  to  the  ab- 
dominal cavity. 

In  closing  this  opening  each  layer  is  sutured  separately:  first, 
the  peritoneum,  and  tlien  the  opening  in  the  posterior  layer  of  the 
sheath  of  the  rectus.  The  rectus  muscle  is  allowed  to  resume  its 
normal  position,  and  a  suture  is  placed  in  the  anterior  layer  of  its 
fiheath.     These  sutures  are  all  continuous  and  of  simple  catgut; 
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finally  the  Bkin  incision  is  closed.  This  incision  also  dimimsheB  the 
liability  to  hernia. 

After  having  opened  into  the  abdomen  we  may  proceed  with 
the  next  step  of  the  operation^  the  eearch  for  the  appendix.  At  times 
it  may  be  found  presenting  at  once  in  the  wound,  more  or  less 
changed,  thickened,  etc.,  or,  occasionally  being  bound  down  and 
fixed  within  the  abdomen  by  adhesions,  it  does  not  come  into  view, 
and  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  search  for  it. 

The  appendix  may  be  directed  downward  and  may  dip  into  the 
pelvis,  or,  with  its  tip  pointed  upward,  it  may  lie  to  the  outer  or  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  caecum.  It  may  be  more  or  less  confined  in  any 
of  these  positions  by  its  mesentery  or  by  adhesions. 

If  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  the  appendix,  the  cfeciim 
may  be  brought  out  of  the  wound  to  ser^^e  as  a  guide.  The  caBcum 
may  be  identified  by  its  sacculation,  by  the  little  fatty  processes  at- 
tached to  it,  and  by  its  longitudinal,  white  strife,  two  of  which  can 
usually  be  seen:  if  these  striae  are  followed  they  will  be  found  to  lead 
down  to  the  point  where  the  appendix  is  given  off. 

The  appendix  is  gently  liberated  from  its  adhesions  with  the 
fingers, — there  is  no  danger  of  hemorrhage  in  this  procedure, — and 
gradually  it  is  brought  out  of  the  wound,  the  caecum  being  at  the 
same  time  returned  into  the  abdomen. 

It  is  wise,  before  beginning  to  free  the  appendix,  to  introduce 
into  the  wound  one  or  more  gauze  pads  to  protect  the  peritoneal 
cavity  during  the  removal  of  the  appendix  and  in  the  event  of  unex- 
pectedly meeting  a  small  collection  of  pus. 

After  the  appendix  has  been  sufficiently  freed  it  is  held  in  the 
wound  or  outside  the  abdominal  incision,  and  after  having  properly 
arranged  the  gauze  pads  so  as  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity,  we 
proceed  at  once  to  tie  off  the  mesentery  of  the  appendix.  This  is 
done  by  transfixing  the  mesentery  close  to  the  appendix  and  near  its 
root  with  a  ligature  carrier  or  with  a  straight  or  curved  needle  carry^- 
ing  a  loop  of  No*  2  simple  catgut.  This  ligature  is  tied  and  the 
appendix  then  cut  away  from  the  mesentery,  cutting  between  the 
appendix  and  the  ligatnre  with  the  scissors.  The  appendix  being 
thus  separated  from  its  mesentery,  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
final  step  of  the  operation, — the  removal  of  the  appendix.  This  may 
be  done  in  one  of  several  ways. 

1.  LiOATUBE  Without  Inverhiox. — Alter  the  mesentery  has 
been  tied  olf  and  cut  away  from  the  appendix  with  the  scissors^  a 
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catgut  ligature  (No.  2)  is  tied  tightly  around  the  appendix  about 
one-fourth  inch  distant  from  its  root;  the  ends  of  this  ligature  are 
left  long  to  serve  as  a  temporary  tractor.     The  appendix  is  then 


Fig.  131.— Appendix.    Meso-appendix  shown. 

seized  with  an  artery  clamp  upon  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature  to 
prevent  leakage  when  it  is  cut^  and  with  the  straight  scissors  it  is 
amputated  between  the  clamp  and  ligature.     While  the  stump  of 


Fig.  132.— Appendicectomy.     Appendix  (A)  ligated  without  inyersion  and 
amputated:  M,  meso-appendix  tied  off. 


the  appendix  is  steadied  by  making  traction  with  the  ligature,  which 
was  left  long  intentionally  for  that  purpose,  the  raw  end  of  the  stump 
is  touched  with  pure  carbolic  acid  on  a  very  small  swab  or  else  it  is 
cauterized  with  a  pointed  Paquelin.     Some  aristol  may  then  be 
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rubbed  in,  the  ligature  cut  short,  and  the  stump  of  the  appendix 
allowed  to  drop  back  into  the  abdomen. 

2,  Ia'version  of  the  Stump  of  the  Appendix  Without  Liqa- 
TURE. — After  the  mesentery  has  been  tied  off  and  cut  away  from  the 
appendix  and  without  applying  a  ligature  around  its  root,  the  ap- 
pendix is  seized  with  an  artery  clamp  and  amputated  within  one-half 
inch  of  its  junction  with  the  caecum.  The  short  stump  of  the  ap* 
pendix  that  remains  is  then  inverted  into  the  lumen  of  the  ca'cum 
and  the  opening  into  the  caecum  corresponding  to  the  base  of  the 
inverted  appendix  stump  closed  with  a  row  of  fine  silk  Lembert  su- 
tures. There  is  no  bleeding  from  the  stump  of  the  appendix.  The 
amputation  of  the  appendix  may  be  done  with  the  scisdora  or  the 
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Flf*  133.-~Appendtcectomr.    A  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  cfficum  removed  In  order 
to  show  the  Inverted  Appendlit  stump  (A).    M,  meAO-ftppe^adix  tied  off. 


Paquelin.  This  is  a  very  simple  and  satisfactory  way  of  treating 
the  appendix. 

3.    IXYERSfOX    OF   THE    StUMP    OF    THE    APFEKDIX    WITH    FlTRSE- 

sTRiNG  (Daw hark). — After  the  mesentery  has  been  ligated  and  cut 
free  from  the  appendix^  the  latter  is  steadied  and  a  silk  purse-string 
suture  introduced  into  the  wall  of  the  cajciim  so  as  to  surround  the 
root  of  the  appendix  at  a  distance  of  about  one-fourth  inch  all 
around.  This  stitch  should  inclutk  only  the  serous  and  muscuJar 
coats  of  the  c^eeiim;  it  should  not  penetrate  into  the  lumen  of  the 
boweb  The  purse-string  suture  is  not  drawn  tigbt  or  tied,  but  the 
first  double  loop  of  a  surgeon's  knot  is  taken.  Then,  without  apply- 
ing any  ligature  around  its  root  the  appendix  is  seized  with  an  artery 
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loreeps  and  cut  away  with  the  scissors,  leaving  a  etump  about  one- 
half  ioch  long.  The  stump  does  not  bleed.  One  may  ampntate  the 
appendix  with  a  Paquelin  instead  of  a  scissors. 

A  tlirn  artery  forceps  or  the  ends  of  a  thumb  forceps  are  next 
introduced  into  the  canal  of  the  gtump  like  a  glove  stretcher,  and 
the  stump  is  stretched.  The  cut  end  of  the  stump  is  then  seized 
with  the  thumb  forceps  or  thin  artery  forceps  and  inverted  into 
the  CfBCum;  it  is  turned  "outside  in*'  like  a  reversed  glove  tiiigcr. 
The  forceps  is  then  withdrawn,  and  at  the  same  time  the  purse- 
string  drawn  light,  thus  leaving  the  inverted  stump  presenting  into 
the  csecum  and  closing  tlie  opening  in  the  caK*um.  If  thought  nec- 
essary, one  may  still  further  secure  the  opening  in  the  ccecum  by 
applying  two  or  three  Lembcrt  stitches  in  addition  to  the  purse- 
string.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  the  slump 
of  the  appendix. 

4.  Inversion  of  the  Appkxdix  (Edebohls), — This  procedure 
is  applicable  to  cases  of  catarrlial  appendicitis  that  do  not  demand 
amputation  of  the  organ.  It  may  also  be  practiced  incidentally  dur- 
ing the  course  of  other  operations  in  order  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  the  appendix  becoming  a  source  of  trouble  at  some  future  time. 
The  nieso-appendix  is  first  tied  off  close  to  the  root  of  the  appendix 
and  then  cut  away  from  the  appendix  for  its  whole  length.  The 
point  of  a  probe  is  tht-n  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  appendix,  and  with 
this  the  appendix  is  turned  **out8ide  in"  into  the  lumen  of  the  caecum 
as  one  would  reverse  the  finger  of  a  glove.  After  the  appendix  has 
been  inverted  into  the  cjeeum  and  while  it  is  thus  held  by  the  probe 
one  or  two  stitches  of  silk  are  taken  so  as  to  close  the  orifice  that 
corresponds  to  the  root  of  tlie  turned-in  appendix.  The  probe  is 
then  withdrawn  and  if  necessary  another  stitch  may  be  taken. 

These  stitches  that  unite  the  margins  of  the  orifice  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  root  of  the  appendix  serve  to  retain  the  appendix  in 
its  new  inverted  condition;  they  are  usually  of  silk  and,  of  course, 
are  non-penetrating. 

In  connection  with  any  of  these  methods  the  stumj;  of  the 
mesentery  mny,  in  addition,  be  suturetl  over  the  site  of  the  inverted 
appendix  stump. 

During  any  of  these  manipulations  it  is  necessary-  for  an  assist- 
ant to  steady  the  Cceeom,  grasping  it  between  the  fingers  with  a  gauze 
pad,  wkich  gives  a  better  hold  and  at  the  same  time  protects  it  from 
becoming  soiled. 
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The  incision  in  the  tibdomen  is  finally  closed,  as  inflieated  al»ove, 
without  dminage.  Proper  apposition  and  primnry  healing  of  the 
incision  are  necessary  to  secure  the  patient  from  the  liability  to  sub- 
sequent ventral  hernia. 

Operation*  for  Appendicular  Abscess,— Cases  that  go  on  to  sup- 
pxiration,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  localized  intraperitoneal 
abgcess  which  is  shut  off  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  by  adhe- 
sions between  immediately  adjacent  peritoneal  surfaces. 

The  abscess  is  opened  and  drained,  the  appendix  being  removed 
at  the  same  time  or  left,  according  to  the  circumstance  of  each  in- 
dividual case. 

During  the  opening  of  the  abscess  and  the  removal  of  the  ap- 
pendix care  should  be  exercised  not  to  break  through  the  harrier 
of  adhesions,  which  are  the  re&uU  of  nature's  effort  to  protect  the 
general  peritoneal  cavity  from  infection. 

The  location  of  the  abscess  differs  in  different  eases:  it  may  be 
located  anterior  to  the  ea?cura  within  a  mass  of  matted  guts  and  may 
be  opened  as  soon  as  the  incision  in  the  abdominal  wall  is  carried 
through  the  parietal  peritoneum.  The  abscess  may  be  located  be- 
hind and  to  the  outer  or  right  side  of  the  caecum,  reaching  upward 
toward  the  kidney  and  liver  or  downward  into  the  pelvis,  or  it  may 
be  located  to  the  inner  or  left  side  of  the  ca?eum,  or  it  may  lie  almost 
entirely  within  the  pelvis  and  cause  symptoms  of  pre^^sure  upon  the 
bladder.  Occasionally  there  is  more  than  one  collection,  and  care 
should  be  exercised  that  such  a  condition  does  not  escape  our  atten- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

The  Incisiox.  —  The  simple  incision  described  above,  cutting 
through  the  various  layers,  is  usually  employed.  It  should  be,  as  a 
rule,  about  four  inches  long,  and  may  be  increased  if  necessary  to 
allow  proper  work.  The  position  of  the  incision  may  be  somewhat 
changed  from  that  described  above  in  order  to  better  expose  the  tu- 
mor; thus  it  may  be  placed  farther  away  from  the  iliac  spine — nearer 
the  middle  line,  or  lower  down,  nearer  Poupart's  ligament  if  the 
position  of  the  tumor  should  indicate. 

Some  surgeons  use  McBurney's  gridiron  incision  for  abscess 
cases  as  well  as  for  the  simple  appendicectomies. 

The  incision  is  carried  through  the  abdominal  wall,  layer  by 
layer,  until  the  peritoneum  is  reached,  and  then  after  the  hemor- 
rhage has  been  controlled  the  peritoneum  is  incised  carefully  in  order 
to  avoid  wounding  the  underlying  gut,  which  may  be  adherent  to  the 
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parietal  peritoneym.  This  is  best  done  by  seizing  the  peritoneum 
with  two  mouse-tooth  forceps  and  cutting  between  thera. 

Having  incised  the  parietal  peritoneum^  we  may  find  ourselves 
at  once  within  the  abscess  cavity.  In  such  cases  the  abscess  is  found 
to  be  located  in  front  of  the  eaecura.  \Mien  this  condition  exists, 
we  may  often  note,  in  making  the  incision  through  the  abdominal 
wall,  that  the  deeper  layers — subperitoneal  tissue,  etc. — are  (Edem- 
atous and  infiltrated. 

In  most  eases,  however,  after  the  parietal  peritoneum  has  been 
incised,  we  come  down  upon  a  mass,  consisting  of  the  civcum  and 
small  intestine  adherent  and  matted  together,  and  within  this  the 
appendix  and  abscess  are  inclosed.  This  mass  may  be  stUl  further 
adherent  to  the  overlying  parietal  peritoneum,  which  lines  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  in  which  case  tlie  general 
peritoneal  cavity  is  excluded  from  the  likelihood  of  infection  from 
the  lield  of  operation;  on  the  other  hand,  this  adhesion  between  the 
mass  of  matted  intestine  and  the  immediately  adjoining  parietal 
peritoneum  may  be  absent;  so  that,  when  the  fingers  are  introduced 
into  the  abdominal  cavity  through  the  incision^  they  may  be  pass^ed 
freely  in  all  directions,  between  the  matted  mass  and  the  overlying 
parietal  peritoneum:  inward  toward  the  umbilicus,  upward  toward 
the  liver,  and  downward  into  the  pelvis. 

Having  exposed  the  mass  within  which  the  abscess  and  appendix 
are  inclosed,  we  are  ready  to  evacuate  the  abscess.  Before  doing 
this,  however,  the  parts  should  be  properly  protected  by  gauze  pads 
placed  around  and  into  the  incision  in  the  abdomen,  and,  if  the  con- 
dition exists  as  described  above,- — i.e.,  if  no  adhesions  have  been 
formed  between  the  mass  of  intestine  which  incloses  the  appendix, 
etc.,  and  the  parietal  peritoneum, — tlie  pads  should  also  be  tucked 
into  this  space  (between  the  matted  mass  and  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall),  in  order  to  block  it  off,  so  that  when  the  abscess  is  opened  the 
entrance  of  pus  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  wnll  be  prevented. 
Later,  after  the  abscess  has  been  evacuated,  etc.,  these  pads  may  be 
removed  and  replaced  by  fresh  sterile  pads  or  strips  of  gauze,  which 
are  allowed  to  remain,  with  their  ends  protruding  from  the  wound, 
in  order  to  obstruct  this  space  and  to  promote  the  formation  of  pro- 
tecting  adhesions. 

The  abdominal  incision  is  hold  open  with  retractors  and  search 
made  for  the  abscess.  The  appendix  is  not  to  be  seen,  being  adherent 
and  buried  within  the  masa  of  matted  guts.    We  can  locate  the  point 
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where  tho  appc'ndix  comes  otf  from  the  caecum  by  foIlowiDg  down 
along  the  course  of  the  longUudioal  striae  and  gently,  with  the 
fingers,  working  between  the  adhesions  until  the  abscess  is  reachoi 

As  the  abscess  is  opened  the  patient  may  be  turned  on  the  right 
side  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  pus,  which  is  swabbed  away  as  fast 
as  it  escapes.  The  abscess  cavity  may  be  gently  flushed  with  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  which  may  be  preceded  and  followed  by  irrigation  with 
saline  solution. 

If  the  suppurative  process  involves  the  connective  tissue  behind 
the  colon,  reaching  up  toward  the  kidney,  a  counter-opening  may 
occasionally,  with  advantage,  be  made  in  the  loin. 

After  the  pus  has  been  evacuated  and  the  abscess  cavity  steril- 
ized we  may  attempt  the  removal  of  the  appendix.  Too  much  force, 
however,  especially  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  operators,  should 
not  be  used  in  this  effort,  and  one  may  wisely  in  many  eases  ter- 
minate the  operation  at  this  stage,  being  content  with  packing  the 
abscess  cavity  and  leaving  the  appendix  to  take  care  of  itself,  or  to 
be  removed  later  after  suppuration  has  ceased,  thus  giving  the  patient 
the  best  chance  for  relief  from  immediate  danger. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  removing  the  ap- 
pendix at  the  time  that  the  abscess  is  opened  if  the  conditions  permit, 
and  one  should  make  an  effort  to  accomplish  this. 

If  the  appendix  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  caecum,  there  m 
probably  more  danger  in  attempting  to  remove  it  than  if  it  is  located 
to  the  outer  side  or  below.  The  manipulations  required  to  remove 
the  appendix  where  an  abscess  has  been  present  may  caUi?e  a  break- 
ing through  of  the  adhesions  and  may  be  followed  by  peritonitis, 
under  whicli  circumstances  the  patient's  chance  of  recovery  is  greatly 
diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  to  leave  the  diseased  appendix  in 
the  wound  subjects  the  patient  to  the  liability  of  a  fsecal  fistula,  and 
^ — of  more  consequence  than  this— to  a  subsequent  attack  of  appen- 
dicitis, which  may  be  fatal. 

At  times, -after  the  pus  has  been  evacuated,  the  appendix  ia 
fairly  accessible,  and  may  be  felt  or  seen  in  the  abscess  cavity;  so 
that,  by  farther  separating  the  adhesions  with  the  fingers  and  with 
the  introduction  of  deep  retractors,  it  may  be  reached  and  removed. 
It  usually  suffices  to  simply  tie  a  catgut  ligature  around  the  appendix 
close  to  its  root — say,  one-half  inch  distant  from  the  ca?cum — and 
amputate  it  with  the  scissors.  The  stump,  which  is  steadied  by  the 
ligature,  left  long  for  this  purpose,  may  then  be  sterilized  with  pure 
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carbolic  acid  or  the  Paquelin,  If  conditions  permit,  instead  of 
treating  the  gtump  in  this  simple  manner  it  may  be  in%'erted  into 
the  ca?eum,  as  degcribed  above. 

For  drainage  the  most  satisfactory  material  is  iodoform  gauze, 
which  may  be  loosely  packed  in  the  abscess  cavity  or  eke  made  into 
separate  bundles  inclosed  in  perforated  casings  of  oil-silk  or  gutta- 
percha tissue;  in  addition  to  the  iodoform  gauze  it  is  often  advisable 
to  use  one  or  more  glass  or  rubber  tubes  perforated  on  the  sides, 
especially  if  tlie  abscess  cavity  reaches  down  into  the  pelvis.  Some 
surgeons  use  lamp-wick  instead  of  the  gau^e  for  drainage. 

The  wound  in  the  abdoTnen  should  be  closed  in  part  with  two  or 
three  silk-worm  sutures  which  include'  all  the  layers,  especially  the 
parietal  peritoneum,  and  which  are  introduced  with  a  large  curved 
snrgeon^B  needle.  Several  similar  sutures  may  also  he  introduced 
through  the  edges  of  that  part  of  the  wound  which  is  to  be  left  open, 
but  these  are  left  untied  until  after  the  suppuration  has  ceased  and 
the  drains  have  been  removed. 

Operations  for  Appendicitis  Accompanied  by  Progressive  or  Gen- 
eral Peritonitis  or  Peritoneal  Infection  due  to  perforation  or  slough- 
ing of  the  appendix  before  adhesions  have  been  formed  or  to  rupture 
or  leakage  of  an  appendicular  abscess  after  adhesione  have  been 
formed.  In  these  cases  the  appendix  should  be  removed  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  prevent  or  check  the  general  peritoneal  infection. 

The  incision  should  be  sufficiently  long— four  to  six  inches;  if 
a  tumor  has  existed  in  the  right  iliac  region  it  is  probably  best  to 
place  the  incision  in  the  right  semilunar  line,  reaching  down  to  Pou- 
part's  ligament.  The  incision  in  other  eases  may  be  better  placed 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen  between  the  umbilicus  and  the 
symphysis  pubis,  especially  if  previously  there  has  been  no  timior  in 
the  right  iliac  fossa  and  the  onset  has  been  sudden  or  in  cases  where 
the  diagnosis  is  somewhat  in  doubt  and  signs  of  a  general  peritonitis 
are  present. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  appendix  is  at  once 
sought  and  removed.  The  fluids  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  appendix  are  sponged  away,  and  the  whole  abdominal  cavity  and 
intestine  thoroughly  flushed  with  normal  salt  solution.  The  pelvis, 
where  fluids  are  especially  apt  to  collect,  should  be  cleared  and 
flushed.  This  flushing  should  he  thorough,  using  quarts  of  water 
poured  from  a  pitcher  or  thrown  into  the  abdomen  through  a  thick 
glass  tube.     This  washing  should  be  done,  if  possible^  without  re- 
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moving  the  intostint^s  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  as  this  adds  greatly 
to  the  shock,  and  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  replacing  them. 
One  may  follow  the  saline  irrigation  with  peroxide  of  hydrotren,  this 
in  turn  being  followed  up  by  a  final  washing  with  saline  solution. 

If  the  intestine  is  coated  with  flaky  exudate  and  matted  with 
frefh  adhesions,  it  may  be  advisable  to  break  these  up  with  the 
fingers  in  order  to  make  the  flushing  satisfaelory  and  thorough. 

A  glass  or  rubber  drainage  tube  with  a  gauze  strip  passed 
throurjh  it  may  be  introduced  into  the  abdomen,  reaching  well  down 
into  the  pelvis,  and  strips  of  iodoform  gauze  and  drainage  tubes  may 
be  introduced  into  the  abdomen  down  into  the  region  of  the  ap- 
pendix, and  in  other  directions  also.  The  incision  in  the  abdomen 
is  closed  in  part  with  interrupted  sutures  of  tilk-worm  gut  which 
pass  through  all  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall,  including  the 
parietal  peritoneum. 

THE  LIVER  AND  QALL-BLADDER. 

The  Surreal  Anatomy  of  the  Liver. — The  liver  is  a  solid  gland- 
ular organ  almost  completely  invested  by  the  peritoneum,  suspended 
in  the  upper  right  portion  of  the  abdomen  (right  hypochondriura) 
and  extending  beyond  the  middle  line  into  the  left  side  (left  hypo- 
ehondrium).  It  is  situated  under  cover  of  and  protected  by  the  ribs, 
except  in  the  epigastric  region.  Behind  and  toward  the  right  tlie 
liver  is  thick,  gradually  becoming  thin  toward  the  front  and  left. 
From  side  to  side  it  measures  eleven  inches;  from  before  backward, 
eight  inches;  and  its  posterior  border  has  a  thickness  of  two  and 
one-half  inches. 

Above,  the  diaphragm  separates  the  liver  from  the  pleura  and 
]>ericardium;  below  it  are  the  gall-bladder,  hepatic  flexure  of  the 
colon,  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum,  the  pylorus  and  stomach 
(which  it  overlaps),  and  the  right  kidney  and  suprarenal  capsule. 

The  superior  surface  of  the  liver  looks  forward  as  well  as  up- 
ward, and  is  in  relation  with  the  diaphragm  and  with  the  ribs  and 
co8lal  cartilages  from  the  fifth  or  sixtl)  to  the  tenth.  The  lower 
limit  of  this  surface  corresponds  to  the  free  border  of  the  ribs  (costal 
cartilages).  This  upper  surface  of  the  liver  is  smooth,  and  presents 
a  fold  of  peritoneum  running  from  the  anterior  border  backward, 
the  suspensory  ligament.  Tins  serves  to  suspend  the  liver  to  the 
diaphragm,  and  is  the  continuation  of  the  falciform  fold  of  perito- 
neum, which  is  thrown  around  the  round  ligament  from  the  anterior 
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abdomiTial  wa!l  and  which  extends  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  liver.  The  suspensory  ligament  divides  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  liver  into  the  larger  right  lobe  and  the  smaller  left  lobe; 
the  latter  overlaps  the  stomach  and  reaches  to  th^  left  beyond  the 
middle  line.  Toward  the  posterior  border  of  the  liver  the  folds  of 
the  suspensory  ligament  spread  out  right  and  left,  and,  still  passing 
between  the  liver  and  the  diaphragm,  form  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
coronary  ligament. 

The  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  really  a  surface,  is  thick, 
gradually  becoming  thin  toward  the  left,  and  is  not  covered  by 
peritoneum;  the  peritoneum  which  covers  the  upper  surface  of  the 
liver  upon  reaching  its  posterior  border  is  reflected  upward  to  the 
diaphragm  as  the  anterior  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament,  and  that 
which  covers  the  under  surface  npon  reaching  the  posterior  border 
of  the  liver  is  reflected  on  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  (dia- 
phragm), forming  the  posterior  layer  of  the  coronary  ligament.  The 
coronary  ligament,  at  either  end,  forms  the  right  and  left  lateral 
ligaments  of  the  liver.  The  posterior  border  of  the  liver,  to  the  left 
of  the  middle  line,  presents  a  notch  which  corresponds  to  the  cesoph- 
agus  and  w^hich  marks  the  division  of  the  liver  into  its  right  and  left 
lobes.  The  posterior  border  of  the  liver  is  in  relation  with  the  dia- 
phragm and  lower  ribs,  with  the  vertebral  column,  tenth  and  elev- 
enth dorsal,  the  aorta,  vena  cava  inferior,  etc.  The  oesophagus  is 
received  in  the  notch  above  mentioned. 

The  anterior  border  is  thin,  reaches  just  below  the  free  border 
of  the  ribs  (costal  cartilages),  and  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn  from 
the  tip  of  the  right  tenth  to  the  tip  of  the  left  eighth  costal  carti- 
lage, where  this  joins  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh. 

The  under  surface  of  the  liver  is  irregular  and  marked  by 
grooves  and  impressions  for  the  colon,  gall-bladder,  kidney,  etc.,  and 
is  covered  by  the  peritonenm,  which  is  retleeted  downward  at  the 
transverse  fissure,  as  the  lesser  omentum,  as  far  as  the  lesser  curva- 
ture of  the  stomach,  where  its  folds  separate  to  include  the  stomach 
between  them. 

Besides  the  right  and  left  lobes,  the  under  surface  of  the  liver 
presents  three  smaller  lobes:  the  quadrate,  caudate,  and  the  lobus 
Spigelii.  The  large  right  lobe  is  marked  by  the  transverse  fissure, 
which  passes  from  right  to  left  and  is  situated  rather  more  thun 
half- way 'back  from  the  anterior  border. 

At  this  fissure^  the  vessels,  ducts^  lymphatics,  and  nerves  pass 
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in  and  out  of  the  liver.  These  stmctures  descend  in  the  right  free 
border  of  the  lesser  omentum,  between  its  two  folds,  the  common 
bile-duct  to  the  right,  tiie  hepatic  artery  to  the  left,  and  the  portal 
vein  between  anfl  behind  these  two.  The  hefrntic  duct,  w^hich  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  right  and  left  bile-ducts,  emerges  from 
the  right  end  of  the  transverse  fissure  and  descends  between  the 
folds  of  the  lesser  omentum,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  cystic  duct 
to  form  the  common  bile-duct,  dnctos  choledochus. 

If  we  examine  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  as  this  organ  lies 
in  its  norma]  position  in  the  abdomen,  through  a  vertical  incision 
made  in  the  abdomen  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costnl  cartilage,  we 
note,  in  sweeping  across  the  surface  from  right  to  left^  two  w*ell- 
markcd  grooves,  or  depressions,  into  which  the  finger  sinks;  the 
first,  that  toward  the  right,  corresponding  to  the  tip  of  the  ninth 
costal  cartilage,  lodges  the  gall-bladder;  the  second,  nearer  the 
middle  line,  corresponds  to  the  roimd  ligament  (fcctal  umbilical 
vein). 

Tlie  Sorgical  Anatomy  of  the  Gall-bladden^ — The  gall-bladder  is 
a  pear-shaped,  hollow  receptacle.  Its  wall  is  fairly  thick  and  is  com- 
posed of  muscle  and  mucous  membrane.  The  serous  coat  (perito- 
neum) invests  the  under  surface  of  the  body  and  all  of  the  fumlus 
of  this  organ,  binding  it  to  the  under  surface  of  tlie  liver.  The  gall- 
bladder lies  in  direct  relation  with  the  under  surface  of  the  liver, 
in  the  fossa  of  the  gall-bladder,  the  apposed  surfaces  of  the  gall- 
bladder and  liver  being  joined  to  each  other  by  loose  connective 
tissue. 

The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  is  directed  downward,  forward, 
and  to  the  right,  usually  appearing  below  the  anterior  thin  edge  of 
the  liver,  opposite  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage.  Sometimes 
it  does  not  reach  quite  as  far  as  the  anterior  edge  of  the  liver,  and 
is  then  concealed  underneath  the  liver.  The  edge  of  the  liver,  corre- 
sponding to  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder,  is  sometimes  marked  by 
a  slight  notch. 

The  gall-bladder  is  three  to  four  inches  long  and  has  a  capacity 
of  about  one  and  one-half  ounces.  The  fundus  rests  upon  the  trans- 
verse colon,  and  the  neck,  the  posterior  narrow  part,  upon  the  first 
part  of  the  duodenum.  To  the  outer  side  of  the  gall-bladder— t.r,, 
to  the  right — ^is  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon;  to  the  left  is  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach.  The  neck  of  the  gall-bladdec  is  con- 
tinued into  the  cystic  duct.     The  cystic  duct  is  about  one-twelfth 
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inch  in  diameter  and  one  to  two  inches  long.  Its  interior  has  an 
irregular,  spiral,  twisted  shape,  which  makes  difficult  the  passage  of 
a  sound  through  it.  It  curves  down  behind  the  first  part  of  the  duo- 
denum, and  joins  with  the  hepatic  duct  between  the  folds  of  the 
lesser  omentum  to  form  the  common  bile-duct. 

The  hepatic  duct  is  one-sixth  inch  in  diameter  and  two  inches 
long;  it  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  bile-ducts  from  the  right 
and  left  lobes  of  the  liver. 

The  common  bile-duct,  ductus  communis  choledochus,  varies 


Fig.  134.— Bile-duct8,  etc.    C,  cystic  duct;  CB,  common  duct:  OB, 
gall-bladder;  H,  hepatic  ducta;  P.  pancreatic  duct. 

in  length:  it  is  usually  three  inches  long  and  one-fourth  inch  in 
diameter;  it  continues  the  course  of  the  hepatic  duct,  descending 
between  the  folds  of  the  lesser  omentum,  lying  near  its  right  free 
edge.  In  this  situation  it  lies  in  front  of  the  portal  vein  with  the 
hepatic  artery  on  its  left  side;  continuing  downward  it  passes  behind 
the  first  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  finally  behind  and  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  second  part  of  duodenum,  between  it  and  the  head  of  the 
pancreas,  where  it  meets  the  pancreatic  duct;  these  unite  and  perfo- 
rate the  wall  of  the  duodenum  (second  part)  upon  its  inner,  poste- 
rior aspect,  running  very  obliquely  in  the  wall  of  this  part  of  the 
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gilt  for  one-half  to  tliree-fourths  inch;  the  o|)eiiing  of  the  duct  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  gut  is  marked  by  a  papilla.  This  papilla  is 
distant  about  four  inches  from  the  pylorus. 


OPERATIONS   UPON  THE  LIVER. 

Hepatotomy. — Incision  of  the  liver  for  abscess,  hydatid  cyst,  etc. 

The  incision,  when  the  disease  involves  the  right  lobe,  is  placed 
along  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle,  extending  from  the  tip 
of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage  downward  for  a  distance  of  from  three 
to  live  inches. 

At  times  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  the  incision  elsewhere  in 
order  that  it  may  correspond  with  the  prominence  of  the  tumor; 
for  example,  if  the  abscess  is  located  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver, 
then  the  incision  is  better  placed  in  the  middle  line,  Unea  alba.  The 
incision  is  carried  through  the  integument,  fascia^  etc.,  down  to  the 
peritoneum,  and  after  the  hemorrhage  has  been  eontroUeil  the 
parietal  peritoneum  is  incised  between  two  mouse-tooth  forceps.  We 
may  find  the  tumor  adherent  to  the  parietal  peritoneum,  and  in  this 
case,  after  aspirating  to  discover  the  nature  of  its  contents,  we  may 
incise  the  tumor  and  evacuate.  The  finger  is  then  introduced  into 
the  abscess  cavity  to  explore  and  break  up  septa,  etc.  The  cavity  is 
finally  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
operation  is  very  simple  and  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  infecting 
the  general  peritoneal  cavity. 

If,  however,  after  incising  the  peritoneum  we  find  that  the  tu- 
mor is  not  adherent  to  the  parietal  peritoneum, — i.e.,  if  we  can  paaa 
the  hand  freely  between  the  tumor  and  the  parietal  peritoneum, — 
we  must  take  measures  to  prevent  infection  of  the  general  peritoneal 
cavity  while  the  contents  of  the  cavity  are  being  evacuated^  and  to 
accomplish  this  we  do  the  operation  in  two  sittings. 

First,  having  exposed  the  tumor,  the  parietal  peritoneum  is 
united  to  the  edges  of  the  skin  with  two  or  three  catgut  sutures  on 
either  side,  and  then  strips  of  gauze  are  packed  into  the  wound  be- 
tween the  tumor  and  parietal  peritoneum  for  the  purpose  of  shutting 
off  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  in  case  of  leakage  and  to  stimulate 
the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the  tumor  and  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum. One  may  then  aspirate  with  a  fine  needle  in  order  to  discover 
the  nature  of  the  contents  and  to  relieve  the  tension  somewhat. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  left  open  and  packed  down  to 
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the  surface  of  the  tumor  or  the  incisioD  may  be  closed  in  part  by 
ooe  or  two  sutures  of  si  Ik- worm  gut  which  pass  through  all  the 
layers  of  the  abdomen,  including  the  parietai  peritoneum. 

After  an  interval  of  several  days,  when  adhesions  have  formed, 
etc,  the  tumor,  abseess,  or  hydatid  cyst  may  be  incised  either  with 
the  Paquelin  cautery  or  the  knife,  and  drained. 

Hepatectomy  (Excision  of  Diseased  Portion  of  the  Liver), — Por- 
tions of  the  liver  have,  in  a  few  insttuuL'S,  been  excised  when  involved 
primarily  or  by  extension  from  growths  of  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts 
either  by  means  of  the  Paquelin  cautery  or  by  blunt  dissection 
(enucleation)  with  the  finger.  Large  individual  vessels  may  be 
clamped  and  tied  as  they  are  met  with  during  the  operation.  The 
space  which  remains  in  the  liver  after  the  removal  of  the  diseased 
part  may  be  closed  by  approximation  of  its  edges  with  sutures  of 
catgut;  but  if  there  is  much  tension  these  may  tear  through. 

Injuries  of  the  Liver — The  liver  may  be  lacerated  by  blows 
upon  the  abdotnen,  by  fractured  ribs,  or  by  bodies  causing  penetrat- 
ing wounds.  These  injuries  may  be  accompanied  by  free  hemorrhage. 
On  account  of  the  solid  structure  of  the  liver  large  venous  channels 
cannot  collapse,  and  thus  hemorrhage  is  favored.  Hemorrhage  may 
be  controlled  by  the  cauter}^  or  by  packing,  or  by  packing  combined 
with  suture. 


OPERATIONS   UPON  THE  GALL-BLADDER. 

Aspiration  of  the  Grali-bladder. — Drawing  off  the  contents  of  the 
gall-bladder,  usually  for  purposes  of  diagnosis. 

Aspiration  may  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  determine  the  nature 
of  a  tumor  which  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walk 

The  needle  is  introduced  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
tumor,  usually  below  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage,  and  some 
of  the  contents  withdrawn.    The  needle  should  be  of  small  caliber. 

This  is  a  dangerous  procedure  and  one  to  be  condemned,  even 
if  the  needle  and  skin  are  made  aseptic,  because  some  of  the  contents 
is  very  apt  to  escape  through  the  puncture  in  the  wall  of  the  gall- 
bladder upon  withdrawing  the  needle,  especially  if  the  needle  used 
is  not  fine,  and  if  the  material  is  infectious  a  fatal  peritonitis  may 
be  thus  set  up. 

Cholecystotomy. — Opening  the  gall-bladder  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  stones,  etc. 

An  incision  is  made  which  reaches  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth 
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costal  cartilage  vertically  downward,  in  the  linea  Bcmilnnaris,  along 
the  outer  side  of  the  rectus  or  just  exposing  the  outer  edge  of  this 
muscle,  three  to  four  inches  long.  Having  cut  through  the  several 
layers  of  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  the  parietal  peritoneum  is  ex* 
poged.  Before  incising  the  peritoneum,  all  bheding  points  in  the 
abdominal  wall  are  clamped.  The  parietal  peritoneum  is  then 
caught  up  with  two  mouse-tooth  forceps  and  snipped  between  these 
with  the  knife,  whereujjon  the  finger  is  introduced  and  the  opening 
enlarged  with  the  scissors^  cutting  upon  the  finger  as  a  guide. 

Instead  of  the  vertical  incision  one  may  make  on  oblique  in- 
cision, one  fmger's  breadth  distant  from  and  parallel  with  the  free 
border  of  the  ribs,  the  middle  of  the  incision  corresponding  to  the 
tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage.  This  incision  is  usually  four  to 
five  inches  long.  The  vertical  incision  is  probably  the  preferable 
one.  After  the  parietal  peritoneum  has  been  incised  the  sharp  ante- 
rior edge  of  the  liver  is  exposed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  and 
the  transverse  colon  in  the  low^er  part  of  the  incision.  The  gall- 
bladder may  he  seen  more  or  less  distended,  projecting  beneath  the 
anterior  border  of  the  liver,  or  it  may  be  small  and  concealed  beneath 
the  edge  of  the  liver. 

Occasionally  in  order  to  bring  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder 
into  the  wound  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  the  liver  well  upward  nr 
to  incise  the  thin  layer  of  liver-tissue  that  overlies  the  fundus  of 
the  gall-bladder,  or  it  may  be  necessary,  with  the  finger,  to  break 
up  some  adhesions  that  hind  down  the  gall-bladder. 

In  the  cadaver  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  locating 
the  gall-bladder  and  bringing  it  up  into  the  wounds  as  the  liver,  post- 
mortem, sinks  backward  and  away  from  the  anterior  abdominal  wall 
and  upward  into  the  thorax,  carrying  the  gall-bladder  with  it.  The 
gall-bladder  is  sought  in  the  fossa  of  the  gall-bladder  upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  liver,  its  fundus  corresponding  to  the  lip  of  the  ninth 
costal  cartilage. 

When  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  has  been  located,  two  silk 
tractors  may  be  intrndored  into  its  wall  to  steady  it:  these  should 
take  a  good,  firm,  broad  bite,  but  should  not  penetrate  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  its  w^alh  Gauze  pads  are  then  tucked  into  the 
incision  and  around  the  gall-bladder  in  order  to  shut  it  off  from  the 
peritoneal  cavity. 

If  the  gall-bladder  is  much  distended,  one  may  aspirate  to  dis- 
cover the  nature  of  the  contents  and  to  diminish  the  tension  and 
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size  of  the  tumor,  and  then,  making  an  incision  in  its  fundus,  it  is 
emptied  of  its  contents,  any  remaining  lluid  being  withdrawn  with 
sponges  on  a  stick,  and  the  finger  introduced  for  exploration.  If 
any  stones  are  present,  these  may  be  removed  with  a  scoop  or  forceps. 
With  the  hand  in  the  abdominal  cavity  one  should  thoroughly  pal- 
pate the  cystic,  hepatic,  and  common  bile-duets.  Stones  inipactetl  in 
the  cystic  duct  may  be  forced  back  into  the  gall-Madder  and  removed. 

Having  emptied  the  gall-bladder  and  convinced  one's  self  that 
the  ducts  are  patent  and  if  the  contents  of  the  gall-bladder  were  not 
purulent*  one  may  proceed  at  once  to  close  the  opening  in  the  gall- 
bladder and  the  incision  in  the  abdomen. 

To  teat  the  patency  of  the  ducts  one  may  introduce  a  gum 
catheter  through  the  incision  in  the  gall-bladder  into  the  cystic  duct 
and  onward  through  tliis  into  the  common  duct.  Owing  to  the 
twisting  and  irregularity  of  the  interior  of  the  cystic  duct,  however, 
the  catheter  may  catch  in  its  wall  and  fail  to  pass  even  when  the 
duct  is  penious.  If  not  successful  with  the  catheter,  Abbe  has 
suggested  a  stream  of  water  introduced  into  the  gall-bladder  utider 
pressure;  if  it  flows  freely  it  indicates  the  patency  of  the  ducts. 

The  incision  in  the  gall-bladder  may  be  closed  with  a  double 
row  of  sutures.  The  first  row,  which  may  be  of  catgut,  im*Iudes  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  wall  and  serves  to  close  the  opening:  it  may 
be  continuous  or  consist  of  several  interrupted  stitches.  This  first 
line  of  suture  is  reinforced  by  a  second  row  of  Lembert  sutures, 
which  should  include  only  the  serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  gall- 
bladder;  these  serve  to  bury  the  first  row  and  bring  the  adjoiuiug 
serous  surfaces  into  accurate  apposition.  Unless  one  is  certain  that  no 
obstruction  exists  in  the  bile-ducts,  it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  opening 
in  the  gall-bladder  to  remain;  i.e.,  to  sew  the  edges  of  the  incision  in 
the  gall-bladder  to  the  margins  of  the  abdominal  incision  (chole- 
cyst  ostomy). 

II  the  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  to  be  closed,  this  is  eflTected 
by  uniting,  first,  the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  with  a  con- 
tinuous catgut  suture.  The  transversalis  fascia  and  mtiscle  (aponeu- 
rosis) are  then  brought  together  with  a  second  continuous  catgut 
suture,  and  finally  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  by  a  catgut  suture. 
After  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  have  been  sutured  we  may  ap- 
proximate the  other  layers — skin,  aponeurosis,  fascia,  etc.— with  sev- 
eral interrupted  sutures  of  silk-worm  gut,  each  suture  including  all 
of  these  layers,  but  omitting  the  peritoneum. 
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Cliolecystostomy. — Formation  of  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  gall- 
bladder; for  the  reiiioval  of  calculi  from  the  gall-bladder.  The  op- 
eration  may  be  done  in  one  or  two  Bittings. 

An  incision  as  described  in  the  preceding  operation,  either 
vertical,  passing  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage  downward, 
or  oblique,  parallel  with  the  free  border  of  the  ribs.  Probably  the 
vertical  incision  is  preferable  in  most  cases. 

The  incision  may  be  located  nearer  to  the  middle  line  if  the 
presence  of  a  tumor  indicates,  so  that  it  may  be  over  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  tumor, 

Cbolecystostomy  in  one  Sitting.^ — Having  opened  into  the 
abdomen,  the  gall«bladder  is  usually  found  distended  and  presenting 
beneath  the  free  anterior  edge  of  the  liver,  and  may  be  more  or  less 
adherent  to  neighboring  parts — H?olon,  duodenum,  etc.  These  adhe- 
fiions  may  be  gently  broken  down  by  the  fingers  in  the  abdomen  and 
the  cystic,  hepatic,  and  common  bile-ducts  palpated  for  an  impacted 
calculus,  etc. 

The  edge  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  is  fixed  to  the  margin  of 
tlie  skin  by  two  interrupted  catgut  sutures  on  either  side.  The 
gfiU'bladder  is  then  drawn  into  the  incision,  and,  after  pads  have 
been  arranged  so  as  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity,  two  silk  tractor 
sutures  are  introdiieed  into  its  fundus,  caTe  being  taken  to  avoid 
passing  entirely  through  the  wail  into  its  cavity.  While  the  bladder 
is  steadied  by  the  tractor  sutures  it  is  emptied  of  its  contents  as 
completely  as  possible  with  the  aspirator  or  a  trochar,  and  an  in- 
cision then  made  in  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  and  the  edges  of  the 
incision  seized  with  arter}*  forceps.  The  contents  of  the  gall-bladder 
should  be  entirely  evacuated,  any  remaining  fluid  being  sponged  out 
with  pads  upon  sticks,  and  stones  removed  with  a  scoop  or  forceps. 
A  stone  impacted  in  the  cystic  duct  may  be  pushed  back  into  the 
bladder  and  removed.  If  the  cystic  duct  has  been  obstructed^  as 
soon  as  the  obstruction  is  relieved  there  is  apt  to  be  a  copious  flow 
of  bile  from  the  cystic  duct  into  the  gall-bladder.  This  bile  should 
be  prevented  from  entering  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Although  bile  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity  does  not  cause  a  septic  peritonitis,  still  its  en- 
trance in  any  considerable  quantity  should  be  avoided. 

After  having  explored  the  interior  of  the  gail-bladder,  removed 
stones,  examined  the  duets,  and  tested  their  patency,  we  are  ready 
to  sew  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  gall-bladder  to  the  edges  of 
the  incision  in  the  abdominal  walL    This  is  done  with  a  number  of 
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interrupted  silk  sutures  pkccMl  fairly  clo^e  togetber,  the  ends  being 
left  long  to  facilitate  their  removal  later.  The  stitches  should  bf 
about  one-fourth  inch  apart.  Care  should  be  taken  to  bring  the 
peritoneal  surface  of  the  gall-bladder  into  accurate  apposition  with 
the  parietal  peritoneum,  which  has  already  been  sutured  to  the  skin. 
That  part  of  the  abdominal  ineisinn  which  is  to  be  closed  should  be 
brought  torfether  with  several  silk- worm  gut  sutures,  each  passing 
through  all  the  layers  and  including  especially  the  parietal  perito- 
neum. The  stitches,  above  and  below,  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
fixed  gall-bladder,  may  also  include  the  wall  of  the  gall-bladder  in 
their  course. 


Ffg.  135,— A  Pnr?ti«-«irin(f  Sutiir#  ttas  b««o  Intm>dttC«5  Around  the  In- 
clston  iD  the  Fundui  of  the  Qan-bladder  Close  to  lU  Edge,  Whec  the  pume- 
etrlng  U  drawD  tight  tt  teadt  to  Invert  the  edges  of  the  opeotng  around  the 
tube,  and  thus  accelerates  I  la  cloaure. 


Finally  a  drainage  tube  is  introduced  into  the  opening  in  the 
gall-bladder  and  the  wound  loosely  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 

McBumey  Mmiificaiwn. — In  order  to  facilitate  the  rapid  obtit- 
eration  of  the  resulting  fistula,  the  gall-bladder  may  be  united  tu 
the  edge  of  the  abdominal  incision  by  a  row  of  sutures  which  do 
not  include  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  gall-bladder,  but  which 
catch  its  wall  without  pa&sing  entirely  through  it,  just  external  to 
the  opening  all  around;  and  then,  before  the  drainage  tube  is  intro- 
duced, a  purse-string  suture  which  passes  through  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  of  the  gall-bladder  is  introduced  around  and  close 
to  the  margin  of  the  opening  in  the  gall-bladder,  so  that  when  it  is 
drawn  tight  it  will  grasp  the  tube  and  at  the  same  time  invert  the 
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edges  of  the  opening  in  the  gall-bladder  closely  around  it.  The 
wound  is  then  packed  and  dressed  in  the  usual  way.  After  the  tube 
is  withdrawn  the  opening  in  the  gall-bladder,  with  the  inverted 
edges^  tends  to  close  more  rapidly. 


Fig.  136.— Cholecystostomy.  Fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  (O)  drawn  Into 
the  incision  and  fixed;  A,  D,  sutures  through  all  the  layers  of  the  abdominal 
wall  that  serve  to  diminish  size  of  the  incision;  li,  C,  sutures  that  pass 
through  the  edges  of  the  incision  in  the  abdomen,  but  catch  up  the  wall  of 
the  gall-bladder  as  they  pass  across  from  one  edge  of  the  incision  to  the 
other;  E,  sutures  that  Join  the  edges  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  skin. 

CiiOLECYSTOSTOMY  IN  TWO  SITTINGS. — This  method  is  especially 
applicable  if  the  contents  of  the  gall-bladder  are  purulent. 

Through  the  vertical  incision,  about  four  inches  long,  in  the  ab- 
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dominal  wall,  the  gall-bladder  is  exposed  and  the  bile-ducts,  etc.,  pal- 
pated. After  pads  have  been  arranged  so  as  to  protect  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  a  fine  aspirating  needle  may  be  thnist  into  the  bladder  and 
some  of  the  contents  drawn  off.  If  the  contents  are  purulent,  the 
operation  had  better  be  done  in  two  sittings. 

The  parietal  peritoneum  is  first  fixed  to  the  margins  of  the 
abdonujial  incision  with  two  interrupted  catgut  sutures  (E,  Fig.  136) 
on  each  side;  these  join  the  edge  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  edge  of 
the  skin.  Two  tractor  sutures  which  do  not  penetrate  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  its  wall  are  then  introduced  into  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder  in  order  to  steady  it. 

Four  dlk-worni  gut  sutures  {/I,  B,  C,  Z),  Fig.  136)  are  now  in- 
troduced through  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision:  two  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  incision  and  two  in  the  lower  part. 

Each  of  these  sutures  passes  through  all  the  layers  of  the  ab- 
domen; the  two  middle  sutures,  marked  B  and  C  (Fig.  136),  pick  up 
the  wall  of  the  gall-bladder  in  their  course,  but  do  not  pass  through  its 
entire  thickness.  They  serve  to  partially  fix  the  bladder  in  the  ab- 
dominal incision.  There  should  be  a  space  of  one  and  one-half  to  two 
inches  intervening  between  these  tw^o  sutures. 

The  uppermost  and  lowermost  sutures,  marked  .4  and  J),  which 
are  simply  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  abdominal  incision  for  part 
of  its  length,  are  Introduced  first,  but  they  are  not  tied  until  after 
those  which  pick  up  the  wall  of  tlie  gall-bladder  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  is  then  still  further  united  to  the 
edges  of  that  part  of  the  abdominal  incision  which  is  to  be  left  open 
— ^t.f.j  between  the  sutures  B  aud  C^with  several  additional  catgut 
or  silk  sutures  on  either  side.  These  do  not  pass  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  are  best  introduced 
with  a  narrow,  curved  surgeon^s  needle.  It  may  facilitate  the  intro- 
duction of  these  accessory  sutures  if  the  sutures  B  and  C  are  left 
untied  until  these  accessory  sutures  have  been  introduced.  As  a 
result,  we  have  the  abdominal  wound  left  open  for  one  and  one-half 
to  two  inches  of  its  length,  and  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  fixed 
there. 

The  wound  is  then  packed,  leaving  the  tractor  sutures  in  place, 
and  after^two  to  five  days  the  gall-bladder  may  be  opened  between 
the  tractors  with  a  knife  or  Paquelin  cautery  and  emptied  of  its 
contents. 
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Cholecystostomy  when  the  Gall-bladdee  is  Adherent  to 
THE  Parietal  Peritoneum^  thus  Shuttiko  off  the  PEEiTONEAii 
Cavity,— HaviDg  made  the  mcidon  through  the  ahdoiniiial  wall 
as  described  above,  we  may  find  the  gall-bladder  adherent  to  the 
parietal  peritoneum,  thus  shutting  it  off  entirely  from  the  general 
peritoneal  cavity.  In  this  case  one  may  well  avoid  breaking  down 
the  adhesions,  and  proceed  at  once  to  open  and  empty  the  gall- 
bladder; a  drainage  tube  is  introdueed  into  the  bladder  and  the  in- 
cision in  the  abdomen  is  left  open  and  packed. 

Cholecystostomy  when  the  Gall-bladder  Cannot  bb 
Brought  up  into  the  Incision. — At  times  it  is  not  possible  to  draw 
the  gall-bladder  up  into  the  abdominal  incision  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  it  to  the  edges  of  the  wound,  even  after  adhesions,  that  may 
be  present,  have  been  broken  up. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  better  to  extirpate  the 
gall-bladder,  or  else,  alter  empt}ing  it  in  part  with  the  aspirator, 
it  may  be  freely  incised,  emptied,  and  thoroughly  disinfected,  A 
drainage  tube  may  then  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  and  fixed 
with  a  catgut  suture  (No.  2)  to  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  blad- 
der, and  in  addition  to  this  a  purse-string  suture  of  catgut  may  be 
placed  in  the  wall  of  the  gall-bladder,  close  to  the  margin  of  Ihe 
opening,  which,  when  drawn  tight,  grasps  the  tube,  the  end  of  which 
is  allowed  to  project  through  the  incision  in  the  abdomen.  Finally, 
gauze  is  packed  into  the  abdominal  incision  around  the  tube,  reach- 
ing down  to  the  gall-bhdder, 

Cholecystectomy.^-Extirpation  of  the  gall-bladder. 

This  operation  may  be  done  in  casea  of  cholelithiasis  when  one 
is  unable  to  bring  the  gall-bladder  sufficiently  well  upward,  forward^ 
to  sew  it  to  the  abdominal  incision;  for  rupture  of  the  gall-bladder, 
due  to  falls,  blows,  or  a  run-over.  One  must  always  be  certain  of 
the  patency  of  the  common  bile-duct  before  extirpating  the  gall- 
bladder. 

The  incision  is  vertical,  four  to  six  inches  long,  corresponding 
to  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle  and  commencing  above  at 
the  tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  the  gall-bladder  is  sought. 
It  may  be  distended  and  present  tjelow"  the  edge  of  the  liver,  or  it 
may  be  small  and  concealed  beneath  the  free  edge  of  the  liver. 

Adhesions  between  the  gall-bladder  and  neighboring  parts 
should  be  broken  up  with  the  fingers,  and  the  bne-duets,  especially 
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le  common,  should  be  thoroughly  pnlpated,  frince  extirpation  of  the 
gall-bladder  is  naturally  counter-indicated  if  the  common  duct  is 
obstructed.  If  a  stone  is  found  in  the  common  duct  it  loay  be 
rushed  with  padded  forceps  or  forced  back  into  the  bladder  or 
bnward  into  the  duodenum^  or  it  may  be  removed  by  one  of  the 
operations  described  below. 

After  having  assured  one's  self  of  the  patency  of  the  common 
duct  one  may  proceed  with  the  extirpation  of  the  gall-bladder.  If 
the  gall-bladder  is  distended,  one  may  aspirate  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  tent^ion  and  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tents. The  liver  is  drawn  upward  and  the  pylorus  downward  out  of 
the  way. 

The  layer  of  peritoneum  which  covers  the  inferior  aspect  of  the 
gall-bladder  and  binds  it  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  is  incised 
or  torn,  and  the  gall-bladder  separated  from  the  under  surface  of 
the  liver  subperitoneally,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  bluntly  with  the 
finger,  at  the  same  time  making  traction  upon  the  gall-bladder, 
which  is  held  in  the  grasp  of  a  forceps.  The  separation  of  the  gall- 
bladder is  commenced  at  the  fundus,  gradually  working  backward 
toward  the  neck  of  the  organ.  After  freeing  the  neck  one  continues 
along  the  cystic  duct  as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  common  duct; 
so  that  the  gall-bladder  finally  hangs  free,  suspended  only  by  tlie 
cystic  duct.  The  liemorrhage  from  the  raw  surface  of  the  liver  is 
usually  but  slight  and  may  be  controlled  by  a  few  minutes'  com- 
pression w*ith  a  hot  gauze  pad  or  by  the  Paquelin,  if  necessary, 
A  double  silk  or  catgut  ligature  is  thrown  around  the  cystic  duct 
close  to  its  junction  with  the  comraon  duct  and  tied,  and  the  cys- 
tic duct  then  divided  between  the  ligatures,  and  the  gall-bladder 
thus  removed.  The  stump  of  the  cystic  duet  is  drawn  into  the 
incision  by  the  ligature,  which  is  left  long  for  that  purpose,  and  cau- 
terized: the  ligature  is  then  cut  short  and  the  stump  allowed  to  drop 
back  into  the  abdomen.  The  edges  of  the  layer  of  peritoneum  which 
bound  the  gall-bladder  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  and  which 
was  torn  to  allow  tlie  enucleation  of  the  gall-bladder,  may  be  brought 
together  with  a  catgut  suture,  thus  closing  in  the  raw  area  of  the 
liver  and  the  stump  of  the  cystic  duct. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  without  drainage  with 
several  interrupted  silk-worm  gut  sutures,  the  edges  of  the  opening 
in  the  parietal  peritoneum  being  first  brought  together  in  the  usual 
way  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture. 
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Cholecyst-enterostomy.  —  The  formation  of  a  fistulous  opening 
between  the  gall-bhidder  and  the  intestine  in  case  of  inoperable  ob- 
struction of  the  common  duct. 

A  vertical  incision  four  to  six  inches  long  is  made,  correspond- 
ing to  the  outer  border  of  the  right  rectus  muscle,  in  the  gemilunar 
line,  commencing  above,  just  below  the  free  border  of  the  ribs  at  the 
tip  of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage. 

Having  cut  through  tlie  abdominal  wall,  the  distended  gall- 
bladder usually  presents.  It  is  aspirated  and  emptied  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  its  contents  and  then  incised,  and,  if  stones  are  present, 
these  are  removed;  it  is  then  packed  with  gauze  to  prevent  further 
escape  of  its  contents.  A  loop  of  the  jejunum,  sixteen  to  twenty 
inches  below  the  duodenum  (see  **Gastro-entero8tomy"),  is  secured 
and  brought  up,  in  front  of  tbe  great  omentum  and  transverse  colon, 
into  the  inei&ion  in  the  abdominal  wall. 

Gauze  pads  are  then  properly  placed  to  prevent  soiling  of  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  and  with  a  fine,  straight  needle  and  fine  silk  the 
gall-bladder,  at  a  convenient  point  near  its  fundus,  and  the  gut, 
opposite  its  mesenteric  border,  are  united  to  each  other.  This 
stitch  lakes  a  good,  broad  bite,  including  the  serous  ajid  muscular 
coats,  but  does  not  pierce  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  either 
organ.  The  gall-bladder  and  jejunum  are  joined  together  in  this 
way  for  a  distance  of  about  one  and  one-half  inches.  This  needle 
is  then  temporarily  laid  aside,  and  an  incision  one  inch  long  is  made 
in  both  the  gall-bladder  and  the  intestine;  these  openings  are 
placed  opposite  each  other  and  are  shorter  than  the  line  of  suture 
which  has  already  been  applied.  With  a  curved  surgeon's  needle 
and  silk  or  catgut  the  contiguous  edges  of  both  these  openings  are 
joined  together  all  around  with  a  continuous  overhand  stitch,  which 
]Hn>etrates  all  the  coats,  nml  tlms  the  eommuuication  between  Ihe 
two  organs  is  ctfected.  After  this  the  first  straight  needle  carrying 
the  fine  silk  thread,  with  which  the  first  half  of  the  ^'outside  serous 
suture"  was  made,  is  again  taken  up  and  the  second  half  of  this 
"outside  serous  suture''  is  introduced.  In  this  way  the  gall-bladder 
and  the  intestine  are  united  by  a  double  line  of  suture,  one  joining 
the  edges  of  the  openings  to  each  other  all  around,  and  the  other, 
a  non-penetrating  suture,  which  surrounds  this  first  suture  and 
buries  it. 

Having  thus  completed  this  part  of  the  operation,  the  opening 
which  was  made  in  the  fundus  of  the  bladder  for  the  purpose  of 
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emptying  it  anti  removing  stones,  etc.,  may  be  cloeed  with  a  Lenjijert 
suture  of  tine  silk,  or  else  tlie  margins  of  this  opening  may  be  fixed 
to  the  edges  of  the  abdominal  incision  in  order  to  insure  drainage 
for  a  day  or  two  (cholecysto.stomy).  The  abdominal  wound  may  be 
closed  in  part,  that  portion  which  is  left  open  heing  packed  (see 
**Cholecy8tostomy'').  If  the  opening  in  the  gall-bladder  has  been 
closed,  then  the  abdominal  incision  may  be  likewise  closed. 

The  result  of  this  operation  is  the  establishment  of  a  commu- 
nication which  allows  the  bile  to  flow  from  the  gall-bladder  into  the 
intestine.  The  fistula  (cholecystostomy)  closes  readily.  The  dis- 
advantage of  thi.s  operation  is  that  the  bile  enters  the  intestine  nither 
low  for  digestive  purposes.  This  objection  would  be  obviated  if  the 
communication  were  made  between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  duo- 
dennm.  This  anastomosis  may  also  be  etTeeted  by  the  Murphy  button 
or  with  Laplace  forceps,  etc, 

ChDlecysto-daodenostomy  with  Murphy  Button* — The  formation 
of  a  fotuhma  opening  between  tbe  gall-bladder  and  the  duodenum, 
the  upper  part  that  adjoins  the  gall-bladder^  for  obstruction  in  the 
common  duct. 

A  vertical  incision  four  to  sLi  inches  long  is  made  from  the  tip 
of  the  ninth  costal  cartilage,  downward,  along  the  outer  border  of 
the  rectus  muscle,  in  the  linea  semilunaris,  or  a  vertical  incision 
(Murphy)  may  be  employed  which  commences  above,  just  below  the 
free  border  of  the  ribs  and  reaches  downw^ard  for  a  distance  of  three 
or  four  inches;  this  incision  is  placed  two  inches  to  the  right  of  and 
parallel  with  the  middle  line,  penetrating  between  the  fibers  of  the 
rectus  muscle. 

Having  cut  through  the  abdominal  wall,  the  gall-bladder  is  lo- 
cated and  drawn  into  the  wound  and  steadied  there;  then  the  duo- 
denum is  secured  and  drawn  into  the  wound.  The  duodenum  is 
cleared  of  its  contents  by  gentle  stripping  with  the  fijigers,  and  a 
compressor  applied  to  prevent  the  re-entrance  of  contents.  Pads  are 
arranged  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  mth  a  fine,  straight 
needle  a  silk  thread  is  introduced  into  the  free  surface  of  the  gut  in 
the  fashion  of  a  purse-string.  This  suture  should  include  about  one 
and  one-half  inches  of  the  length  of  the  gut  and  be  in  a  straight  line: 
it  should  be  made  with  three  punctures  of  the  needle,  each  bite  in- 
eluding  about  one-third  inch  and  passing  through  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  of  the  gut;  a  second  similar  suture  line  is  then  made 
with  the  same  thread  in  the  reverse  direction  parallel  with  the  first 
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and  distaDt  from  this  rather  more  than  one-fourth  inch,  finally  ter- 
luinaiiiig  alongside  of  where  the  needle  fir^t  entered  in  coniint^noiug 
the  eittiire  (see  Fig;  125),  Corresponding  to  the  point  where  the 
thread  turns  hack  to  form  the  s^eeond  lialf  of  the  suttire  a  little  slack, 
or  loop,  should  he  left.  With  the  ends  of  this  running  stitch  the  tirst 
loop  of  a  surgeon*s  knot  is  taken.  The  gut  is  then  incised  hetween  the 
two  rows  nf  suture  for  a  digtaiice  eorresponiling  to  two-third?  the 
length  of  the  diameter  of  the  ]>uttDU  to  he  used  (No.  1  or  2  preferahle), 
the  incision  being  shorter  than  the  suture  line.  The  male  half  of  the 
button,  grasped  with  a  thumb  forceps,  is  then  slipped  sideways  into  the 
opening  in  the  gut  anti  tlie  running  string  drawn  titrht  oliout  it  and 
tied.  This  half  of  the  button  is  thus  fixed  in  the  opening  in  the  intes- 
tine and  steadied  nntil  the  female  half  has  been  fixed  in  the  gall- 
bladder. 

If  the  gall-bladder  is  distended,  one  may  first  empty  it  with 
the  aspirator.  A  similar  running  suture  and  incision  arc  made  in 
the  gall-bladder  at  a  convenient  point  near  the  fundus,  and  any 
Btones  that  are  present  may  be  extracted.  After  this  the  female 
half  of  the  button  is  introduced  into  the  opening  and  the  purse- 
string  drawn  tight  and  tied;  the  two  halves  of  the  button  are  then 
gently  and  steadily  forced  home. 

It  might  be  wise  in  addition  to  make  a  fistula  by  incising  the 
gall-bladder  and  sewing  the  edges  of  the  opening  tlnis  made  into  the 
abdominal  wound,  as  already  described  (cholecystostomy).  As  a 
rule,  this  is  unnecessary^  however,  and  the  abdominal  wound  may 
be  closed  without  drainage. 

The  anastomosis  between  the  gall-bladder  and  duodenum  may 
also  be  accomplished  with  suture  or  with  the  Laplace  forceps. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  QALL-DUCTS. 

Clioledocliotomy. — Incision  into  the  common  bile-duct. 

Clioledocho-lithectomy.  — -  Incision  into  the  common  duet  and 
removal  of  a  stone.  A  stone  may  be  found  impacted  in  the  common 
bile-duct  and  so  fixed  that  it  cannot  be  forced  onward  into  the  duo- 
denum. 

The  common  bile-duct  lies  fairly  deep  in  the  abdominal  cavity 
between  the  layers  of  the  lesser  omentum,  passing  down  behind  the 
first  part  of  the  duodenum.  If  it  contains  a  stone,  it  is  usually  found 
dilated,  pouched,  and  its  wall  thickened.     In  order  to  reach  the 
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common  duct  it  may  be  necessary  to  lengthen  the  usttal  gall-bladder 
incision,  which  passes  downward  from  the  tip  of  the  ninth  rib,  and 
introduce  deep  abdominal  retractors;  the  liver  is  drawn  upward  and 
the  pylorus  pulled  downward  out  of  the  way.  The  hepatic  artery 
lies  to  the  left  of  the  duct  and  the  portal  vein  behind  it.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  separate  bluntly  with  the  fingers  adhesions  between  the 
neighboring  organs,  working  in  between  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  under  surface  of  the  liver. 

After  the  common  bile-duct  has  been  recognized  and  the  stone 
felt  within  it,  pads  are  properly  placed  to  isolate  the  field  of  opera- 
tion and  protect  the  rest  of  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  duct  is  then 
incised  in  its  long  diameter  and  the  stone  extracted  whole  or  after 
crushing  it,  ii  it  is  very  large.  Escaping  bile  is  caught  and  sponged 
away  with  gauze  pads.  After  the  duct  has  been  sponged  out  and 
the  adjoining  parts  disinfected  with  a  pad  moistened  with  alcohol, 
the  opening  may  be  closed  wuth  a  single  continuous  suture  of 
silk  that  includes  the  whole  thickness  of  the  edges  of  the  incision. 
This  will  usually  Buffice,  but  it  may  be  reinforced  by  an  additional 
continuous  layer  of  Lembert  sutures  of  fine  silk.  If  in  doubt  as  to 
the  security  of  the  suture,  one  may  introduce  a  plug  of  gauze  through 
the  incision  in  the  abdomen  down  to  the  suture  line  in  the  duct  for 
the  purpose  of  drainage,  and  this  may  be  removed  after  forty-eight 
hours. 

Choledocho-lithotripsy.*— Crushing  a  stone  within  the  common 
bile-duct  without  making  an  incision  into  the  duct. 

This  is  not  advisable  unless  the  calculus  is  quite  soft.  It  may 
be  done  with  padded  forceps. 

Dmodenotomy  for  Eemoval  of  Stone  Impacted  in  the  Commoii 
Duct. — McBurney,  and  after  him  others,  have  removed  stones  of 
considerable  size,  which  had  become  impacted  low  down  in  the  com- 
mon  duct,  through  an  opening  in  the  duodenum.  This  operation  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  removal  of  stones  impacted  low  down  in 
the  common  duct  near  its  duodenal  end;  they  may  present  into  tht 
duodenum  through  the  mouth  of  the  duct. 

A  vertical  incision  about  five  inches  in  length  is  made  in  the 
abdomen,  commencing  above  at  the  tip  of  the  right  ninth  eoiul 
cartilage.  This  incision  corresponds  to  the  outer  margin  <rf  t^ 
rectus  muscle.  With  the  hand  in  the  abdomen,  the  diagnoaii 
be  confirmed  by  feeling  the  stone  in  the  common  duct. 

The  greater  omentum  and  the  transverse  colon  are  diivii  mt^ 
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ward  out  of  the  way  and  the  socoDd  part  of  the  duodenum  made 
accessible.  Several  gauze  pads  are  arranged  in  the  wound  to  diut 
off  the  rest  of  the  abdomen  from  the  field  of  operation,  and  deep 
retractors  then  introduced. 

A  vertical  incision  one  to  one  and  one-half  inches  long  is  mode 
in  the  middle  of  the  descending  part  of  the  duodenum,  any  escaping 
intestinal  contents  being  wiped  away  with  gauze  pads.  Within  the 
duodenum  search  is  made  for  the  oriiice  of  the  conjoined  common 
and  pancreatic  ducts.  This  is  found  on  the  inner  posterior  wall  of 
the  gecond  part  of  the  duodenum;  i.e.,  upon  that  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  duodenum  which  is  contiguous  to  the  pancreas  and  about 
four  inches  distant  from  the  pylorus. 

In  the  normal  subject  this  orifice  is  marked  by  a  papilla.  If  a 
atone  is  present  in  the  common  duct,  the  orifice  may  be  found  en- 
larged^ w4th  the  stone  presenting  into  it,  or  a  probe  may  be  carried 
through  the  orifice  into  the  duct  and  the  stone  felt.  A  forceps  may 
be  introduced  through  the  orifice  into  the  duet,  and  the  stone 
grasped  and  withdrawn. 

In  order  to  extract  the  stone  it  may  be  necessary  to  dilate  the 
mouth  of  the  duct  or  to  nick  it  with  the  knife  or  scissors.  Wlien  the 
stone  is  withdrawn  there  follows  a  free  flow  of  bile,  which  should  be 
mopped  away  as  fast  as  it  escapes. 

The  opening  in  the  duodenum  is  closed  with  a  row  of  silk  liem- 
bert  sutures,  which  are  introduced  with  a  small,  curved  surgeon's 
needle  in  a  holder. 

The  incision  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  iji  the  usual  way. 


THE  SPLEEN. 

The  Surgicfll  Anatomy  of  the  Spleen.  —  The  spleen  is  a  solid 
organ  located  in  the  upper  left  part  of  the  abdomen  io  close  relation 
with  the  fundus  of  the  stomach,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  the  gastro- 
eplenic  ligament  (omentum),  being  suspended  from  the  diaphragm 
by  the  phrenico-splenic  ligament,  its  lower  end  resting  upon  the 
phrenico-colic  ligament.  The  spleen  is  rather  ellipsoidal,  although 
its  shape  may  vary.  It  measures  usually  about  12  cm.  in  its  long 
diameter,  8  em.  in  breadth,  and  3  cm.  in  thickness.  Its  size  may  vary 
considerably. 

Its  outer  surface  is  smooth  and  rounded,  and  looks  outvrard, 
upward,  and  backward  toward   the  diaphragm,  which  separates  it 
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from  the  ploura  and  the  edge  of  the  lung  and  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  ribs.  Its  inner  surface  consists  of  two  areas:  the  anterior, 
the  gastric  surface,  which  is  the  broader,  looks  inward  and  forward, 
and  lies  close  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  fundus  of  the  gtoraach; 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  inner  surface  is  in  contact  with  the  upper 
and  outer  part  of  the  left  kidney  and  the  tail  of  the  pancreas.  Be- 
tween these  two  areas  the  inner  surface  presents  the  hiluni,  where 
the  vessels  and  nerves  paes  in  and  out  of  the  organ. 

The  lower  end  of  the  spleen  is  in  relation  with  the  splenic  flex- 
ure of  the  colon,  and  rests  upon  the  phrenico-colic  ligament,  which 
supports  it.  The  anterior  border  is  rather  t^harp,  and  marked  by  a 
varying  number  of  notches.  The  posterior  border  is  rounded  and 
thick. 

The  splenic  artery  is  a  branch  of  the  coeliac  axis,  and  in  its 
course  to  the  hilum  of  the  spleen  rung  along  the  upper  border  of 
the  pancreas,  lying  above  the  splenic  vein. 

The  splenic  vein  is  as  large  around  as  one*s  finger — ^twice  as 
large  as  the  splenic  artery.  It  emerges  in  several  branches  from  the 
hilum  of  the  spleen,  runs  along  the  upper  border  of  the  pancreas, 
and  after  receiving  the  inferior  mesenteric  vein  joins  with  the  supe- 
rior mesenteric  to  form  the  portal  vein. 

The  spleen  is  almost  completely  invested  by  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  intimately  blended  with  the  firm  capsule  proper  of  the 
organ.  The  spleen  is  fixed  to  the  stomach  by  the  gastro-splenic 
ligament  (omentum)  and  to  the  diaphragm  by  the  phrenico-splenic 
ligament,  the  suspensory  ligament.  Its  lower  end  rests  upon  the 
phrenico-colic  ligament. 

The  gastro-splenic  ligament,  or  omentimn,  is  the  fold  of  peri- 
toneum which  is  reflected  from  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  over  to  the 
Bpleen^  and  between  its  layers  the  splenic  vessels  pass  to  and  from  the 
hilum  of  the  spleen  and  the  vasa  b  re  via  to  the  fundus  of  the  stom- 
ach. The  phrenico-splenic  ligament,  or  suspensory  ligament,  is  the 
fold  of  peritoneum  which  is  reflected  from  the  diaphragm  to  the 
spleen. 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  SPLEEN. 

Splenotomy. — Incision  of  the  spleen  for  the  purpose  of  evac- 
uating an  abi^eess  or  an  hydatid  cyst. 

The  abdominal  incision  may  depend  upon  the  location  of  the 
tumor,  if  any  is  present.     Usually  the  incision  is  made  along  the 
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outer  edge  of  the  left  rectus,  in  the  eemiiunar  line  from  the  lower 
Ijorder  of  the  ribs  downward. 

After  having  cut  through  the  abdominal  wall  and  parietal  peri- 
toneum, if  the  spleen  is  found  adherent  to  the  parietal  peritoneum, 
thus  shutting  off  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  one  may  incise  at 
once  with  the  knife  or  Paqiielin  cautery  and  drain.  If  adhesions, 
shutting  oil  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  are  not  present,  one  may 
pack  down  to  the  surface  of  the  spleen,  leaving  the  abdominal  incis- 
ion open  in  part,  and  only  after  adhesions  which  isolate  the  exposed 
splenic  surface  from  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  have  formed,  after 
from  two  to  five  days,  is  the  incision  into  the  organ  made. 

SpleEectomy, — Extirpation  of  the  spleen;  for  wandering  spleen, 
wounds,  rupture,  prolapse,  hemorrhage,  or  sarcoma. 

The  incision  must  be  liberal — from  10  to  15  cm.  or  longer.  It 
may  be  placed  in  the  middle  line,  commencing  below  the  ensiform 
cartilage  and  passing  downward  and  around  the  left  side  of  the  um- 
bilicus, or  it  may  be  conveniently  placed  along  the  outer  border  of 
the  left  rectus  muscle  in  the  linea  semilunaris,  or,  if  there  is  a  tumor 
present,  the  incision  may  be  placed  to  correspond. 

After  the  abdomen  has  been  opened  and  the  hemorrhage  from 
the  edges  of  the  incision  controlled,  the  hand  is  introduced  into  the 
abdomen  and  the  spleen  seized.  If  adhesions  are  present,  these  may 
he  gently  broken  down  with  the  fingers,  or,  if  vascular,  they  may  be 
tied  double  with  catgut  and  cut.  If  the  capsule  of  the  spleen  ia  not 
wounded,  one  should  avoid  injury  to  it,  as  this  will  save  considerable 
hemorrhage. 

After  the  spleen  has  been  freed  it  is  drawn  forward  into  the 
wound;  it  is  fixed  within  the  abdomen  by  the  peritoneal  folds,  which 
connect  it  to  the  stomach  and  to  the  diaphragm.  Its  pedicle,  which 
consists  practically  of  the  gastro-splenic  omentum  (including  the 
splenic  vessels),  may  be  transfixed,  through  its  middle,  with  a 
curved,  blunt-pointed  ligature  carrier,  provided  with  a  long  strand  of 
strong  silk  or  catguL  This  ligature  is  then  cut  so  as  to  make  two,  and 
tied,  one  including  the  upper  half  of  the  pedicle  and  the  other  the 
lower  half.  One  should  avoid  including  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  in 
tying  these  ligatures.  These  ligatures  should  be  tied  tight  and  left 
long  to  serve  as  tractors  in  order  to  pull  the  stump  of  the  pedicle 
into  the  wound  for  final  inspection  after  the  spleen  has  been  cut 
away.  If  the  phrenico-splenic  ligament  is  not  included  in  the  liga- 
tures placed  as  indicated,  this  may  now  be  ligated  also  and  in  a 
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siinilar  iiiaoner.  The  pedicle  is  tlieii  cut  through  close  to  the  spleen 
and  the  organ  removed;  the  stamp  of  the  pedicle  may  be  drawn 
gently  forward  and  an  effort  made  to  isolate  and  ligate  the  splenic 
artery  and  vein,  eacli  sepanitely.  If  the  pedicle  is  properly  secured 
tliere  is  little  danger  of  hemorrhage. 

The  PToirnd  in  the  abdomen  is  closed  without  drainage,  first  bring- 
ing the  edges  of  the  parietal  peritoneum  together  with  a  continuous 
catgut  suture  and  then  the  other  layers  with  interrupted  silk-worm  gut. 


THE  PANCREAS. 

Snrgical  Anatomy  of  the  Pancreas, — The  panercas  is  an  elon* 
^ated  glandular  organ  six  inches  long,  its  breadth  equal  to  about 
one-fourth  its  length;  it  is  alx^ut  one-half  inch  in  thieknes8  from 
before  backward. 

It  is  placed  transversely  in  the  upper  back  part  of  the  abdom- 
inal cavity,  lying  behind  the  stomach  across  the  body  of  the  second 
lumbar  vertebra. 

It  consists  of  a  head,  body,  and  tail,  the  tail  abutting  against  the 
spleen. 

The  head  lies  to  the  right  of  the  vertebral  column^  resting  upon 
the  inferior  vena  cava,  right  crus  of  the  diaphragm^  and  right  renal 
Teasels,  and  separated  from  the  inner  border  of  the  right  kidney  by 
"the  second  part  of  the  duodenum.  The  common  bile-duct  is  located 
between  the  second  part  of  the  duodenum  and  the  head  of  the 
pancreas. 

The  body  of  the  pancreas  lies  opposite  the  second  lumbar  ver- 
tebra upon  the  crua  (left)  of  the  diaphragm,  aorta,  thoracic  duct,  etc. 
To  the  left  of  the  vertebral  column  it  is  in  relation  with  the  renal 
vessels  and  left  kidney.  In  front  of  the  pancreas  are  the  perito* 
ncum,  stomach,  and  transverse  colon. 

The  splenic  artery  and  vein  run  along  its  upper  border.  Its 
lower  border  is  in  relation  with  the  third  part  of  the  duodenum,  and 
passing  forward  between  this  part  of  the  duodenum  and  the  lower 
border  of  the  pancreas  are  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  and  vein. 

The  tail  of  the  pancreas  projects  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  spleen, 
to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  fold  of  peritoneum,  ligament um  pan- 
'Creatico-liennle. 

The  pancreas  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum  upon  its  anterior 
surface  only.     The  transverse  mesocolon  passes  backward,  and  upon 
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reaching  the  pancreas  its  layers  separate;  the  upper  layer  passes 
upward,  ooveriug  the  front  surface  of  the  pancreas,  and  lines  the 
back  wall  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  (let^ser  sac). 

The  duct  of  the  pancreas  courses  through  the  organ  from  left  to 
right,  and  open&  into  the  gecond  part  of  the  duodenum,  through  an 
orifice  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  comiuon  bile-duct  (see 
"CVmmoD  Bile-duct"). 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PANCREAS. 

Injuries  of  the  abdomen  involving  the  pancreas  are^  from  their 
very  nature,  usually  associated  with  such  serious  injuries  to  the 
neighboring  organs  that  death  results  without  special  regard  to  the 
pancreas. 

Parts  of  the  pancreas  niay  be  tied  off  and  excised.  Abscess 
and  tumor  of  the  pancreas  may  cause  obstruction  of  the  intestine 
through  pressure  and  adhesions. 

Abscess  of  the  pancreas  may  be  opened  from  in  front  through 
an  incision  in  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  or  it  may  be  incised  be- 
hind, extra  peri  toneally.  If  opened  from  in  front,  the  contents  of 
the  sac  may  be  evacuated  with  an  aspirator  in  part  and  the  envelop- 
ing wall  of  the  abscess  or  cyst  cavity  then  sewed  to  the  edges  of  the 
abdominal  wound,  or,  without  evacuating,  the  sac  may  be  fixed  to  the 
edges  of  the  incision  in  the  abdomen  and  opened  later  after  adhe- 
sions have  fonued. 

A  retention  cyst  may  be  due  to  occlusion  of  the  pancreatic  duct 
by  stone.  Hydatid  cysts  may  also  be  fotmd  in  the  pancreas.  These 
are  incised  and  drained  through  an  incision  in  the  middle  line  above 
the  umbilicus;  the  cyst  wall  may  be  sewed  to  the  edges  of  the  incis- 
ion in  the  abdomen  and  opened  later  after  adhesions  have  formed. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  SPINAL  COLUMN, 

laminectomy.— Resection  of  the  laminae  of  the  vertehrse  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  compression  of  the  cord  due  to  traumatism  or 
disease,  depressed  or  displaced  bone,  extravasated  blood,  pus,  tuber- 
culous products,  Pott's  disease,  tumors,  etc. 

The  patient  is  placed  prone  npon  the  table  with  a  shallow  cush- 
ion  under  the  ribs  to  give  the  back  a  f^li|trht  curve.  A  long  incision 
is  made,  in  the  middle  line,  through  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  tips 
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of  the  spinoufi  processes.  The  middle  of  this  incision  should  corre- 
spond to  the  probable  location  of  the  injury  or  disease* 

The  soft  parts— muacl 68,  etc, — upon  either  side  of  the  middle 
line  are  then  freely  separated  with  a  perioi^teum  elevator  so  as  to 
expoi^e  the  laminie  of  from  three  to  five  vertebr®. 

Hemorrhage  should  be  controlled,  oozing,  by  temporary  press- 
ure of  a  pad,  etc.,  and  spurting  points  by  damps  and  ligatures. 
The  spinous  proce.^ses  may  be  snipped  olT  at  their  bases  with  the 
cutting  bone  forceps,  the  blades  of  which  may  be  conveniently  bent 
at  an  obtuse  angle. 

While  the  soft  parts,  detached  muscles,  etc.,  are  well  retracted, 
the  laminffi,  if  not  already  fractured  by  a  traumatism^  are  divided 
and  then  removed. 


Fl^.  187,— Keen  Bone  Forceps.    The  end  of  the  upper  blade  is  fenestrated. 


The  lamina?  that  are  to  be  resected  should  first  be  stripped 
bare  of  their  periosteum  and  any  remaining  soft  parts  with  the 
sharp-edged  periosteum  elevator,  and  the*!  divided  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  transverse  processes,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the 
other.  The  laminae  may  be  divided  with  a  Hays  saw,  chisel,  or 
rongeur  forceps,  or  they  may  be  gnawed  through  with  a  Keen  for- 
ceps. The  laminse  which  correspond  to  the  middle  of  the  wound 
are  first  resected  and  then  those  of  the  vertebrae  above  and  below. 
In  this  way  the  spinal  canal  is  opened  and  in  some  cases  of  trauma- 
tism the  compression  will  have  been  relieved. 

The  dura  mater  proper  is  exposed  by  tearing  with  a  blunt 
director  through  the  loose  connective  tissue  that  overlies  the  dura. 
In  thus  exposing  the  dura  niater,  there  may  he  considerable  hemor- 
rbage  from  the  venous  plexus  that  is  located  in  the  posterior  part  of 
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the  vertebial  canal  between  the  bony  wall  and  the  dura,  but  this  is 
readily  controlled  by  a  few  minutes*  compression  with  a  gauze  pad. 
As  already  mentioned,  after  the  spinal  canal  has  been  opened,  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  symptoms  may  present  itself  and  the  con- 
dition may  be  remedied  without  opening  the  dura;  for  example, 
a  dislocated  vertebra,  tuberculous  granulation  tissue,  extradural 
tumor,  etc.  Prominent  angular  deformity  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  spinal  canal  due  to  fracture,  dislocation,  Pott's  disease,  should 
be  corrected  by  reduction  or  by  chiseling  or  gouging  away  the  offend- 
ing process  of  bone;  carious  bone  may  be  curetted  and  sequestra 
removed. 

In  order  to  read]  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  divide  several  nerve-trunks  upon  one  side  and  lilt  the 
cord  partly  out  of  its  bed.  The  severed  nerves  may  be  reunited 
afterward  by  suture. 

If  the  cause  of  the  symptoms  is  not  apparent  the  dura  should 
be  laid  open.  Before  opening  the  dura,  its  color,  degree  of  bulging, 
pulBation,  etc.,  should  be  noted.  The  dura  is  picked  up  with  a 
toothed  forceps  and  a  small  opening  made  in  the  middle  line,  and 
through  this  opening  the  dura  is  incised  upon  a  grooved  director  to 
any  requisite  length.  When  the  dura  is  incised  there  is  an  escape 
of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  may  he  pus  or  blood.  Adhesions 
between  the  dura  mater  and  the  arachnoid  should  be  gently  broken 
up.  The  edges  of  the  dura  may  be  then  well  retracted  and  the  cord 
carefully  examined.  A  bent  probe  may  be  used  to  investigate  the 
sides  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  cord. 

In  closing  the  wound  the  edges  of  the  dura  are  brought  together 
with  interrupted  catgut  sutures  placed  about  one-eighth  inch  apart, 
and  the  edges  of  the  muscles  and  skin  approximated  with  inter- 
rupted sutures  of  silk-worm  gut*  For  the  purpose  of  drainage,  a 
narrow  strip  of  gauze  is  introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  its 
extremity  emerging  through  the  lower  end  of  the  skin  incision.  The 
wound  usually  heals  by  first  intention. 

The  parts  should  be  immobilized  by  inca.^ing  the  patient  in 
plaster  or  by  the  use  of  a  proper  extension  apparatus. 

Lumbar  Punctnrc. — J.  Leonard  Corning,  of  New  York,  in  1885 
reported  experiments  of  injecting  solutions  of  cocain  into  the  spinal 
canal  through  a  puncture  in  the  dorsal  region  for  the  pur[>ose  of  in- 
ducing analgesia,  etc. 

Quincke,  of  Kiel,  in  1891.  practiced  lumbar  puncture  for  the 
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purpose  of  drawing  of!  fluid  to  diminish  intracrainal  pressure  iu 
cases  of  hydrocopholus.  With  this  object  in  view  he  has  drawn  off 
as  much  as  100  ex.  in  some  cases. 

Bier  in  1899  reported  a  number  of  cases  which  had  been  oper- 
ated upon  painlessly  uuder  the  influence  of  cocain  introduced  into 
the  subarachnoid  space  through  a  lumbar  puncture, 

Tuflier  in  1S9D  brought  the  matter  prominently  before  the  gen- 
eral profession,  and  since  then  the  method  has  been  practiced  by 
many  operators  with  var}'ing  degrees  of  satisfaction. 

The  necessary  instruments  consist  of  a  needle  and  a  syringe. 
.The  needle  should  be  about  10  cm.  long,  with  a  diameter  of  about 
1.1  mm.  and  with  a  canal,  or  bore,  of  0.8  mm.  The  point  of  the 
needle  should  be  sharp,  but  the  bevel  should  be  short.  The  needle 
throughout  may  be  made  of  steel  or  its  body  may  be  made  of  a  flex- 
ible alloy  and  its  extremity  of  steel.  Such  a  needle  would  bend 
without  breaking  (Bainbridge).  The  syringe  should  have  a  capacity 
of  30  minims,  and  be  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  proper  ster- 
ilization; a  glass  barrel  with  a  solid  metal  piston  would  answer. 
The  nozzle  of  the  syringe  and  the  cap  of  the  needle  should  form  a 
smooth  bevel  joint, — not  a  screw*  thread, — ^in  order  to  permit  of 
their  rapid  adjustment  and  to  eliminate  the  use  of  washers. 

The  puncture  may  be  made  between  the  lamina^  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae  or  between  the  third  and  fourth  or  the 
fifth  and  first  sacral.  The  puncture  between  the  laminse  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  seems  to  be  preferred  by  most  surgeons. 

The  needle  is  introduced  just  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  tip  of 
the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra  and  is  pushed  in  a 
direction  forward  and  inward  and  slightly  upward  into  the  spinal 
canal. 

The  patient  should  be  seated  upon  the  side  of  the  table  with 
his  back  to  the  operator,  his  trunk  bent  forward,  and  his  elbows 
resting  upon  the  thighs.  The  tips  of  the  spinous  processes  should 
form  a  straight  line  from  above  downward,  deviating  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left. 

To  locate  the  tip  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra,  which  is  the  guide  in  performing  the  operation,  a  line  may 
be  drawn  across  the  back  from  the  highest  point  of  one  iliac  crest 
to  a  corresponding  point  upon  the  other.  The  tip  of  the  spinous 
prooeBB  of  the  fourth  lumbar  wdll  be  found  to  correspond  to  this  line. 

The  patient  being  bent  forw^ard  causes  the  space  between  the 
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laminse  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  to  become  wider. 
The  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  placed  upon  the  lower  part  of 
the  tip  of  the  spinouB  process  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
with  the  right  hand  the  needle  is  introduced;  it  is  entered  just 
below  and  about  1  ciii.  to  the  right  of  this  point  (tip  of  the  Bpine  of 


Fig.  138.— LuBQbaf  Ptinrturu.  Tip  of  bpJdoui  procesa  of  fourth  lumbar 
vertebra  cor  respond  a  to  a  line  drawn  acros«  tbo  back  touching  the  highest 
point  of  each  lilac  crest.  The  ncpdle  la  inserted  Just  below  and  to  right  ol 
the  tip  of  the  spinous  procesa  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra. 

the  fourth  lumbar).  The  skin  may  be  anjegthetized  and  a  email  in- 
cision made  with  the  point  of  the  knife  in  order  to  permit  the 
easy  passage  of  the  needle  through  this  etructure,  which  is  seme- 
times  pretty  tough  and  difficult  to  penetrate.  The  needle  is  then 
pushed  slowly  and  deliberately  forward  and  inward  thro  mh  »he 
eoft  parts,  entering  the  spinal  canal  in  the  middle  line  bet  we -n  the 
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laminae  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae.  After  the  needle 
has  passed  through  the  ligament  between  the  laminae,  ligamentum 
subflavum,  and  the  dura  mater  into  the  subarachnoid  space  there 
is  felt  a  sense  of  diminished  resistance  which  is  readily  appreciated, 
especially  by  the  experienced.  The  positive  proof  that  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  needle  is  in  the  subarachnoid  space  is  the  escape  of  the 
clear  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which  flows  from  the  end  of  the  needle 
drop  by  drop.  Not  more  than  about  ten  drops  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  should  be  allowed  to  escape.  The  syringe  containing  the  co- 
cain  solution  which  is  to  be  introduced  is  now  adjusted  to  the  needle 
and  its  contents  slowly  injected.  From  15  to  20  minims  of  a  2-per- 
cent, solution  is  the  quantity  usually  injected. 

Unless  the  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  occurs  to  indicate  pos- 
itively that  the  end  of  the  needle  is  in  the  subarachnoid  space  the 
injection  should  not  be  made. 

If  the  needle  strikes  an  impediment,  bone,  on  the  way,  it  should 
be  partly  withdrawn  and  its  direction  changed  so  as  to  avoid  the 
obstruction.  One  should  not  attempt  to  forcibly  change  the  course 
of  the  needle  by  bending  it  without  withdrawing  it  at  least  in  part, 
as  it  may  break  off;  a  sudden  movement  or  jerk  on  the  part  of  the 
patient  may  also  break  the  needle.  With  the  flexible  needle  of 
Bainbridge  this  danger  is  eliminated. 


PART  VL 

THE  RECTUM, 


Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Bectum*  —  The  rectum  is  tlic  ter- 
minatioB  of  the  alimentary  canal  and  is  contained  within  the  true 
pelvis,  the  posterior  wall  of  which  is  formed  by  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx. 

The  Sacrum  is  an  irregular,  triangular-ahaped  bone  formed 
by  the  coalescence  of  five  vertebrae.  With  the  coccyx  it  forms  the 
lower  part  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pelvis,  where  it  is  wedged  in  between  the  ossa  innominata. 

It  is  flattened  from  before  backward  and  curved  upon  itself, 
and  is  placed  ver}^  oblitjuely,  so  that  its  anterior  surface  looks  down- 
ward as  well  as  forward.  Above,  it  articulates  with  the  fifth  lumbar 
vertebra,  forming  a  prominent  angle  which  projects  forward  and 
forms  the  back  part  of  the  inlet  into  the  true  pelvis.  Its  lower  end 
articulates  with  the  base  of  the  coccyx.  The  lateral  borders  of  the 
sacrum  are  broad  and  irregular  above,  for  articulation  with  the  iliac 
bones  and  for  the  attachment  of  the  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments. 
The  low^er  part  of  the  lateral  border  is  thin,  and  gives  attachment 
to  the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  and  to  a  portion  of 
the  gluteus  maximus  muscle.  Its  anterior  surface  is  smooth,  con- 
cavcj  looks  dow^nward  and  forward,  and  presents  on  either  side,  one 
below  the  other,  the  four  anterior  sacral  foramina,  through  which 
openings  the  anterior  sacral  nerves  escape  from  the  sacral  canal. 
The  branches  which  emerge  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  ante- 
rior sacral  foramina  are  large  and  go  to  form  the  sacral  plexus. 
Through  the  fourth  anterior  sacral  foramina  emerge  nerves  which 
are  distributed  to  the  rectum  and  the  bladder. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  convex,  rough,  and  irreg- 
ular. In  the  middle  line  from  above  downward  are  three  or  four 
tubercles,  which  represent  the  corresponding  spinous  processes; 
usually  the  fourth  and  always  the  fifth  are  absent.  External  to  the 
spinous  processes,  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  are  the  four 
posterior  sacral  foramina,  one  below  the  other.  These  provide  exit 
to  the  posterior  sacral  nerves,  which  are  of  no  importance  surgically. 
Between  the  posterior  sacral  foramina  and  the  spinous  processes  the 
(338) 
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tone  18  smooth,  and  eorrt'spoods  to  the  laminje  of  the  other  verte- 
bfiT,  fonuing  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sacral  canal;  the  laminse  of 
the  fourth  usually  and  of  the  fifth  always  are  absent,  thus  leav- 
ing the  sacral  canal  open  at  its  lower  part.  Tlie  margins  of  the 
laniinjt?  below,  where  the  canal  is  open,  are  prominent,  and  are  called 
the  cornua.  They  articulate  with  the  corresponding  cornua  of  the 
coccyx.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  sacrum  is  covered  by  and  gives 
attachment  to  the  erector  spinoo  rauscle. 

The  Coccyx  is  formed  of  four  rudimentary  vertebrae,  and  con- 
tains no  spinal  canal  Below,  at  the  tip,  the  coccyx  is  pointed  and 
gives  attachment  to  the  sphincter  ani.  Above,  it  presents  a  base 
with  a  prominent  process  on  each  side,  the  corau.  Its  base  artic- 
ulates with  the  lower  end  of  the  sacrum;  its  comua  articulate  with 
those  of  the  sacrum.  Its  lateral  border  gives  attachment  to  the 
greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  to  the  coecygeus  muscle, 
and  low  down  near  its  tip  to  a  few  libers  of  the  levator  ani  muscle. 

The  Eecttcm  is  continuous  with  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  ter- 
minates at  the  anus.  It  is  about  eight  inches  long,  and  is  located  in 
the  back  part  of  the  true  pelvis,  surrounded  by  loose  connective 
tissTie.  It  includes  that  part  of  the  large  intestine  which  reaches 
frura  the  left  sacro-iliac  s\T3chondrosis  to  the  anus.  It  is  usually 
described  as  consisting  of  three  parts. 

The  first,  or  upper,  part  of  the  rectum  extends  from  the  left 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  toward  the  middle  line,  and,  dipping  into 
the  pelvis  in  front  of  the  sacrum,  becomes  continuous,  opposite  the 
second  sacral  vertebra,  with  the  second,  or  middle  part.  This  upper 
part  of  the  rectum  is  narrower  than  the  middle  portion,  and  com- 
prises about  one-half  its  entire  length.  It  is  provided  with  a  com- 
plete investment  of  peritoneum,  which,  as  mesorectum,  is  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  sacrum,  and  thus  serves  to  suspend  the  rectum  in 
the  pelvis.  Dipping  down  into  the  pelvis,  behind  the  rectum,  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  mesorectum,  is  the  termination  of  the  inferior 
mesenteric  artery,  which  is  known  as  the  miperior  hemorrhoidal. 
This  part  of  the  rectum  is  in  relation  behind  with  the  left  sacro- 
iliac synchondrosis  and  the  front  of  the  sacrum.  Interposed  be- 
tween it  and  the  sacrum  are  the  pyriforrais  muscle,  the  sacral  plexus 
of  nerves,  and  the  left  internal  iliac  vessels  and  their  branches* 
Anteriorly  it  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum,  and  is  in  relation  with 
some  coils  of  small  intestine. 

The  second,  or  middle,  part  of  the  rectum  is  more  roomy  than 
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the  first  part,  and  is  knr 


as  the  ampulla;  it  corresponds  to  the 
front  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  reaching  from  the  second  sacral 
vertebra  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  curved,  with  its  concavity 
forward.  This  part  of  the  rectum  is  covered  only  upon  its  anterior 
aspect  liy  the  peritoneum.  In  the  male  the  peritoneum  is  reflected 
from  this  part  of  the  rectum  forward  on  to  the  bladder,  which  it 
reaches  just  above  the  seminal  vesicles  (see  Fig.  177),  In  the  female 
the  peritoneum  reaches  lower  down  upon  the  front  surface  of  the 
rectum  than  in  the  male,  and  is  reflected  from  this  organ  forward 
upon  the  upper  fourth  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  and  upon 
the  uterus,  forming  the  pouch  of  Douglas,  This  pouch  often  con- 
tains coils  of  smaU  intestine  and  in  the  female  may  contain  a  dis- 
placed ovary. 

In  the  male  the  lower  part  of  this  middle  portion  of  the  rectum 
is  in  relation  with  the  base,  or  trigone,  of  the  bladder,  the  latter 
lying  directly  in  front  of  the  rectum.  Between  the  base  of  the 
bladder  and  this  part  of  the  rectum  are  the  seminal  vesicles  and  the 
prostate  gland,  and  here  upon  either  side  the  ureters  enter  the 
bladder-  In  the  female  the  lower  portion  of  this  part  of  the  rectum 
is  in  relation  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 

The  third,  or  lowest,  part  of  the  rectum  is  that  portion  which 
extends  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  to  the  anus,  and  is  directed  down- 
w^ard  and  backward;  it  has  no  relation  whatever  with  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  In  the  male  the  perineum  separates  this  third  portion  of 
the  rectum  from  the  urethral  canal,  and  in  the  female  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  vagina.  This  part  of  the  rectum  is  rather  narrow, 
and  corresponds  to  the  location  of  the  sphincters.  Upon  either  side 
of  this  part  of  the  rectum,  the  levator  sni»  which  extends  downward 
and  inward  from  its  origin  along  the  lateral  wall  of  the  true  pelvis, 
is  attached. 

Besides  the  antero-posterior  curves  already  described  the  rec* 
turn  presents  a  lateral  curve.  The  first  part  of  the  rectum  in  dipping 
into  the  pelvis  from  the  left  sacro- iliac  synchondrosis  reaches  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line,  while  the  lower  part  lies  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  middle  Une* 

The  lumen  of  the  rectum  presents  three  half-moon  folds,  or 
plicae  sigmoidea,  with  corresponding  constrictions  on  its  outer  surface. 
These  folds  contain  muscular  fibers.  The  most  marked  and  constant 
of  these  folds,  pHca  transversalis  recti,  is  located  about  half-way  up 
upon  the  right  wall,  5  to  6  cm.  from  the  anal  orifice  and  upon  a 
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level  with  Douglas's  fold.  The  two  others  are  upon  the  left  wall, 
not  so  constant  nor  so  prominent,  and  are  placed  one  nearer  and  the 
other  farther  away  from  the  anus  than  the  one  first  mentioned. 
These  folds  may  offer  considerable  obstruction  to  the  passage  on- 
ward of  bougies,  etc. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  the  mucous  membrane  is 
thrown  into  longitudinal  folds, — columnae  Morgagni, — so  that  upon 
section  it  would  present  a  star-shaped  appearance.  About  one  inch 
above  the  anal  opening  the  circular  muscular  fibers  are  increased 
in  number  and  aggregated  into  a  bundle — the  sphincter  intemus; 
this  is  composed  of  unstriped  muscular  fibers. 

Surrounding  the  anal  orifice  and  attached  behind  to  the  tip  of 
the  coccyx  and  in  front  to  the  midpoint  of  the  perineum  is  the  col- 
lection of  muscular  fibers  which  is  known  as  the  sphincter  extemus; 
this  is  formed  of  striped  voluntary  muscular  fibers. 

The  skin  about  the  anus  is  thrown  into  folds,  which  radiate 
toward  the  anus,  and  often  in  the  form  of  tags,  etc.,  may  become 
hypertrophied,  inflamed,  and  itch — external,  or  itching,  piles;  or 
they  may  present  cracks  and  fissures  between  them,  at  the  edge  of 
the  anus — fissure  in  ano. 

The  rectum  is  supplied  by  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  artery, 
the  termination  of  the  inferior  mesenteric.  This  vessel  descends 
behind  the  rectum  between  the  folds  of  the  mesorectum,  and  op- 
posite the  middle  of  the  rectum  divides  into  two  branches;  these 
distribute  branches  upon  the  sides  of  the  rectum  almost  to  the  lower 
end.  One  may  cut  into  the  posterior  wall  of  the  rectum  (strictures, 
etc.)  for  a  distance  of  about  three  inches  above  the  anal  orifice  with- 
out meeting  this  vessel.    It  bifurcates  above  this  point. 

The  middle  hemorrhoidal  branches  are  derived  from  the  in- 
ternal iliac.  The  inferior  hemorrhoidal,  several  on  each  side,  are 
derived  from  the  internal  pudic  (branch  of  the  internal  iliac)  as  it 
courses  forward  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  tuber  ischii;  they  pass 
inward  toward  the  anus  and  beneath  the  skin,  and  supply  the  in- 
tegument about  the  anus  and  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum;  these 
branches  are  divided  when  incisions  are  made  in  this  region  in  the 
skin  or  into  the  ischio-rectal  fossae.  The  branches  from  these  three 
sets  of  vessels  anastomose  freely  with  each  other  up  and  down  the 
rectum. 

The  veins  of  the  rectum  form  a  plexus  of  interanastomosing 
branches  upon  the  wall  of  the  rectum;  they  terminate  above  in  the 
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BUjjorior  hemorrhoidal,  which  empties  into  the  inferior  me.Bienleric, 
which  in  turn  empties  into  the  portal.  The  miiMle  and  inferior 
hemorrhoidal  veins  empty,  the  middle  into  tlie  internal  iliac  and  the 
inferior  into  the  internal  pudic.  Thus  the  nx'tum  is  liberally  sup- 
plied with  arterial  blood  from  ln"^th  the  inferior  nieaenteric  and  the 
internal  iliac  arteries,  the  branches  from  both  freely  anastomosing 
with  each  other;  it  is  drained  by  venons  branehes  which  carry  blood 
to  both  the  portal  and  general  circulation,  these  also  freely  inter- 
communicating with  each  other. 

The  venoui?  plexus  situated  in  the  lower  ]>art  of  the  rectum, 
]ust  above  the  anus  and  beneatli  the  mucous  membranct  is  tortuous, 
and  in  certain  conditions — disturbance  of  the  portal  circulation, 
habitual  constipation,  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus,  etc. — may  he- 
come  enlarged,  pouched,  and  varicose,  and  give  rise  to  the  condition 
known  as  "bleeding  piles,"  or  internal  hemorrhoids.  Through  the 
veins  which  drain  the  rectum  infection  may  be  carried  to  the  liver 
— iibscess  of  the  liver,  etc. 

The  nerves  that  emerge  from  the  first,  second,  and  third  ante- 
rior sacral  foramina  join  with  each  other  to  form  the  sacral  plexus. 
The  rectum  is  supplied  by  nerves  that  emerge  through  the  fourth 
anterior  sacral  foramen.  Brandies  from  these  nerves  are  also  dis- 
tributed to  the  bladder. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  RECTUM. 

Dilatation  of  the  Spkincter. — This  operation  is  practiced  as  a 
curative  measure  for  fissure  in  ano  and  as  a  preliminary  step  in  otlier 
operations  upon  the  anus  and  rectum. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position.  Under  anaes- 
thesia two  fingers  or  the  thumb  of  each  hand  are  introduced  through 
the  anus  and  well  up  into  the  rectum  beyond  the  level  of  the  internal 
aphincter,  and  a  gradually  increasing  steady  force  is  exerted  in  a 
lateral  direction  toward  either  tuber  ischii  until  the  sphincter  is 
thoroughly  relaxed.  Considerable  force  may  be  employed,  but  it 
should  be  applied  gradually,  and  not  abruptly. 

Fistula  in  Ano. — This  may  be  either  complete  or  incomplete. 
The  incomplete  may  be  either  blind  external  or  blind  internal, 

A  complete  fistula  is  a  tract,  or  sinus,  which  opens  internally 
into  the  rectum  and  externally  upon  the  skin  near  the  margin  of 
the  anus,  and  may  allow  the  escape  of  gas  and  fieces  from  the  bowel. 
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The  opening  into  the  rectum  is  usually  single,  but  there  may  be 
several  openings  upon  the  skin. 

If  the  finger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  a  probe  passed 
into  the  fistula  through  the  opening  in  the  skin,  its  point  may  be 
felt  beneath  the  rectal  mucous  membrane  and  may  be  guided 
through  the  inner  orifice  of  the  fistnla  into  the  rectum.  This  open- 
ing will  be  found  a  variable  distance  above  the  anal  orifice  and  at 
times  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  discover;  it  may  be  located  above 
the  internal  sphincter  or  it  may  he  just  above  the  external  sphincter 
close  to  the  margin  of  the  anus. 

An  incomplete,  or  blind,  fistnla  is  one  which  presents  an  orifice 
at  only  one  end.     If  it  opens  into  the  rectum,  but  not  externally 


Fir.  141.— Blind  Bjtt<*rQal 
Fistula,  Arrow  shows  open- 
ing upoQ  the  skin.  Far 
letters,  mee  F1«.  U9. 


Ftg.    139.— Complete    Fist-        Vlg.    140— BUnd    fnteraal 
ulm  ia  Aijo.        Jrf.    muBcular    Fistula.      Arrow    Indtcates 
Ujrer  of  the  rectum;  MM.      opcnlog  from  rectum.     For 
mucoui  membrane  la^er  of    letters,   see  FIk.   U^. 
rectum:     6E,    cross    seclloD 
of    txt^mni    aphJntier;    Sit 
crow     section     of      internal 
■phlncter. 


Upon  the  skin,  it  is  called  a  blind  internal  fistula;  if  it  opens  ex- 
tt  nmlly  upon  the  skin,  but  not  internally  into  the  rectum,  it  is  called 
a  blind  external  fistula. 

Operation  for  Complete  Fistula. — The  anus  is  first  thor- 
oughly stretched.  The  finger  is  then  introduced  into  the  rectum 
and  a  blunt-pointed  grooved  director  passed  into  the  fistula  through 
the  opening  in  the  skin.  The  point  of  the  director,  which  may  be 
recognized  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum  beneath  the  rectal  mucous 
membrane,  is  guided  into  the  bowel  through  the  internal  orifice  of 
the  fistula*  It  is  important  to  find  this  opening.  The  end  of  the 
director  is  then  brought  out  through  the  anus* — the  director  may 
be  bent  somewhat  in  order  to  do  this, — and  the  bridge  of  tissue 
npon  the  director  is  divided  with  the  knife,  carried  along  the  groove 
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of  the  dirt'ctor;  the  fistula  is  thus  laid  open  through  its  whole 
length  into  the  rectum.  '  If  there  is  more  than  one  extemfll  orifice 
upon  the  skin,  the  intervening  tissue  between  the  separate  open- 
ings s?hould  be  divided.  Any  secondary  sinnses  branching  off 
from  the  main  fistulous  tract  should  also  be  laid  open.  As  the  in- 
ternal  orifice  of  the  fistula  is  above  the  external  sphincter  or  may 
be  above  the  internal  sphincter,  these  muscles  are  naturally  divided 
when  the  fistula  is  kid  open.  One  may  curtitte  the  tract  of  the  sinus 
after  it  has  been  laid  open,  but  too  much  force  should  not  be  used. 
The  whole  wound  is  finally  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  This  pack- 
ing should  not  be  too  tight,  but  should  reach  well  to  the  bottom  of 
the  wound  in  every  direction.  The  bleeding  is  usually  readily  con- 
trolled  by  the  packing.  Any  spurting  vessels  should  be  clamped  and 
tied  or  the  chimps  may  be  left  on  until  the  first  dressing; 

Opeeation  fob  Incomplete  Fistula  is  practically  the  same 
as  the  foTegoing.  If  there  ie  no  opening  into  the  rectum, — a  blind 
external  fistula,- — the  point  of  the  director,  which  is  passed  into  the 
fistula  through  the  external  orifice  and  which  is  felt  beneath  the 
rectal  mucous  membrane  by  the  finger  within  the  rectum,  may  be 
forced  into  the  rectum,  the  sinus  being  thus  converted  into  a  com- 
plete fistula,  and  the  parts  then  divided  as  already  described. 

If  there  is  no  external  opening,— a  blind  internal  fistula, — we 
make  one.  The  skin  about  the  margin  of  the  anus  at  the  point 
corresponding  to  the  blind  external  extremity  of  the  fistulous  tract 
is  usually  marked  by  redness,  induratiouj  etc.  After  the  skin  has 
been  incised  at  this  point,  thus  converting  the  sinus  into  a  com- 
plete fistula,  it  is  treated  as  above  described. 

Hemorrhoids.  External,  oh  Itching,  Piles  present  them- 
selves about  the  margin  of  the  anal  orifice  outside,  external  to  the 
sphincter;  they  consist  of  cutaneous  tags,  which  may  be  snipped 
oif  with  the  scissors,  the  edges  of  the  skin  being  then,  if  necessary, 
brought  together  with  a  single  suture.  Occasionally  they  contain 
a  vflricosed  vein,  which  may  be  thrombosed;  this  may  be  laid  open, 
the  clot  turned  out,  and  the  edges  of  the  skin  brought  toget!ier  with 
one  or  two  catgut  stitches. 

Frequently  a  fissure  is  located  at  the  base  of  one  of  these  ex- 
ternal tags,  or  piles,  and  it  is  therefore  wise,  in  all  these  cases,  to 
stretch  the  sphincter  before  removing  the  pile. 

Internal,  or  Bleeding,  Piles. — These  are  located  entirely 
within  the  anus,  only  appearing  externally  when  the  patient  strains. 
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or  bears  down,  Tliey  may  be  caught  in  the  grasp  of  the  sphincter 
and  become  etrangulatcii.  When  the  patient  strains  they  may  ap- 
pear as  one  or  more  fairly  well  defined  bunches.  Each  maas  consists 
of  a  bunch  of  dilated,  pouched,  varicose  veins  covered  over  by  mu- 
cous membrane  which  may  be  normal  in  appearance  or  may  be  more 
or  less  ulcerated. 

Ligation  axd  Excisiox. — ^The  sphincter  is  first  stretclird  and 
the  rectum  tlioroiighly  irrigated.  Each  individual  hemorrhoidal 
mass  ig  then  seized  with  a  clamp,  an  ordinary  artery  forceps,  and 
while  it  is  pulled  down  the  mncou?  membrane  around  its  base  is  cut 
through  by  snipping  with  the  blunt-pointed  scissors.  This  incision 
should  extend  through  the  raucous  membrane  into  the  submucoua 


Fig.  142.— Hemorrholdi.  JT,  beroorrboldal  maBB  (iDternal  pllnsl,  conilwt- 
lug  of  a  biiQcb  of  tortuous  vclui  covfred  by  mueouii  mpmbmue  protruding 
tbrough  tbe  uial  orifice,  M,  muscular  layer  of  tbe  rectum;  MM,  mucous 
membrane  layer  of  rectum;  ^i^',  cross  section  of  external  spblncter  muscle ; 
8f,  cross  section  of  Interual  spblccter  muscle;  ^Jlf»  submucous  layer  In  which 
the  TelDS  ramify:  *.  loose  coDoectlve  tlasue  to  etther  side  of  lower  end  of 
rectum  In  Isebio^ rectal  fossa. 


connective  tissue  layer,  but  should  not  cut  into  the  vessels  that  go 
to  form  the  hemorrhoidal  mass.  After  this  the  mucous  merobrane 
at  the  bai^e  of  the  pile  may  be  peeled  back  with  the  finger-nail  or 
the  end  of  the  scissors,  and  the  base  or  pedicle  of  the  pile  surrounded 
with  a  strong  catgut  ligature;  this  should  be  tied  very  tight  so  that 
it  cannot  slip  (No.  2  plain  catgut).  The  pile  is  cut  away  close  to 
the  ligature  and  the  ligature  then  cut  short.  Each  hemorrhoidal 
mass  that  presents  itself  is  treated  in  like  manner.  They  usually 
vary  from  two  to  four  in  number.  The  edges  of  each  opening  may 
be  brought  together  over  the  stump  of  the  pile  with  one  or  two  cat- 
gut sutures,  but  this  is  probably,  in  most  cases,  unnecessary. 

After  the  operation  has  been  completed  strip  gauze  is  packed 
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mto  the  rectum  fairly  tight.  It  should  reach  to  a  point  above  the 
level  of  the  site  of  the  operation.  Instead  of  the  strip  gauze  one 
Tuay  introduce  a  tampon  in  the  shape  of  a  square  piece  of  gauze,  the 
center  of  which  is  seized  with  a  forceps  and,  pouch-like,  pushed  into 
the  rectum  beyond  the  site  of  the  operation,  and  then  into  this  gauze 
pouch  strips  of  gauze  or  a  wad  of  cotton  may  be  packed.  The  pack- 
ing is  to  guard  against  hemorrhage  from  the  slipping  of  a  faulty 
ligature.  One  should  bear  in  nund  that  the  patient  may  suffer  con- 
siderable hemorrhage  into  the  bowel  without  any  blood  ap4>earing 
externally;    hence  the  importance  of  carefully  tamponing. 

Clamp  axd  Cautery.— After  the  anus  has  been  stretched,  etc., 
each  pile  is  seized  at  its  most  prominent  part  with  an  artery  forceps 
and  drawn  well  down  and  a  special  clamp — pile  clamp — applied  to 
its  base.  The  end  of  the  clamp  as  it  grasps  the  pile  should  be  di- 
rected upward  into  the  rectum;  i.e.,  it  should  not  grasp  the  hemor- 
rhoidal mass  along  a  line  paraOel  with  the  margin  of  the  anus,  as 
this  would  result  in  an  annular  &car,  which  is  not  desirable.  The  pile 
should  he  firmly  caught  between  the  blades  of  the  clamp  and  secured 
by  turning  the  screw  down  tight.  The  pile  is  then  cut  away  with 
the  scissors,  rather  close  to,  but  not  flush  with,  the  surface  of  the 
blades  of  the  damp;  a  small  part  of  the  tissue  should  be  left  pro- 
truding beyond  the  surface  of  the  clamp  after  the  pile  is  cut  away. 
The  cautery  at  a  red  heat  is  now*  applied  to  the  cut  edge  of  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  pile  which  protrudes  beyond  the  surface  of 
the  blades  of  the  clamp  and  this  is  slowly  burned  to  a  crisp  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  blades.  The  clamp  is  then  removed.  Each  pile 
is  treated  in  this  manner.    It  is  unnecessary  to  tampon  the  rectum. 

Excision  of  a  CircunLschbed  Part  of  the  Eectal  Walt — Before 
proceeding  with  this  operation  the  bowel  sliould  be  thoroui^hly  emp- 
tied by  a  course  of  laxatives  and  thorough  irrigation  of  the  rectum. 
This  preparatory  treatment  may  well  occupy  several  days  to  a  week. 
The  ease  with  which  a  limited  portion  of  the  rectal  wall  is  excised 
depends  upon  the  situation  of  the  disease. 

If  toe  Disease  Ixyolves  tue  Low^er  Part  of  the  Bowei, 
situated  at  or  near  the  anus,  the  operation  is  comparatively  easy. 
The  sphiuctcr  is  first  thoroughly  stretched  so  that  it  ia  completely 
relaxed.  The  tumor  or  diseased  area  is  seized  with  a  vulsella  forceps 
or  the  fingers  and  is  drawn  down  and  out  through  the  anal  orifice, 
and  may  then  be  excised,  together  with  that  part  nf  the  rectal  wall 
which  forms  its  base,  with  the  scissors  or  a  sharp  knife.    The  hem- 
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orrhage  should  be  controlled,  seizing  or  tying  bleeding  points  as  they 
ore  encountered,  and  the  edges  of  the  defect  in  the  rectal  wall 
brought  together  by  suture  step  by  step  as  the  operation  progresses, 
Tlie  wound  in  the  rectal  wall  should  be  closed  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion, because  if  sewed  in  a  vertical  line  we  may  get  a  troublesome 
diminution  of  the  caliber  of  the  bowel,  and  this  should  be  avoided  in 
this  narrow  part.  The  bt itches  should  be  of  catgut  and  interrtipted, 
and  should  puss  through  the  whole  thickness  of  ihe  wall  of  the  bowel; 
the  ends  of  the  sutures  should  be  left  long  to  serve  as  tractors  to 
facilitate  the  placing  of  the  succeeding  sutures.  After  the  diseased 
liart  has  been  entirely  removed  additional  sutures  may  be  placed 
between  those  already  introduced,  but  these  should  pass  only  through 
the  mucous  and  submucous  layers  of  the  bowel,  and  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  more  exact  union  of  the  edges  of  the  mucous  mem- 
l>rane. 

If  the  Disease  is  Located  Higher  up.  Beyond  the  Region- 
OF  THE  Anus, — The  field  of  operation  must  be  made  accessible  to 
view  and  touch,  if  possible;  but  this  is  more  difficult  than  is  the  case 
vrhen  the  disease  is  located  lower  down^  nearer  the  anus. 

The  sphincter  should  be  forcibly  dilated,  so  that  it  is  entirely 
relaxed.  The  tumor  or  diseased  area  may  then  be  seized  with  a 
vulsella  forcejjs,  and  can  often  be  pulled  down  and  out  through  the 
anal  orifice,  under  which  circumstances  the  operation  may  be  done 
practically  as  described  for  disease  situated  lovrer  down,  in  the  anal 
region,  Vsually,  however,  the  stretching  of  the  anal  orifice  does  not 
suifice  to  allow  access  to  the  diseased  area,  and  we  may  find  it  de- 
sirable to  make  an  incision,  from  within  the  bowel,  through  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  rectum,  including  the  anus,  back  to  the  coccyx. 
In  this  way  we  may  make  the  field  of  operation  accessible,  Occa- 
sionally^  however,  even  with  this  posterior  incision,  we  are  still  un- 
able to  bring  the  disease  within  easy  reach,  or  we  may  wish  to  avoid 
this  posterior  incision.  Vnder  these  circumstances  the  work  must 
be  done  within  the  rectum  with  the  aid  of  retractors.  For  this  pur- 
pose, after  the  sphincter  has  been  thoroughly  dilated,  two  flut-bladed 
retractors  are  introduced  well  up  into  the  rectum,  one  on  either  side, 
the  mucous  membrane  that  tends  to  prolapse  between  the  blades  of 
the  retractors  being  held  back  with  a  pad  upon  a  long  sponge  holder. 
One  sliould  thus  be  able  to  see  the  field  of  operation,  and  this  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  control  the  hemorrhage  and  to  suture  the  edges 
of  the  wound  which  is  left  in  the  rectal  wal!  after  the  diseased  por- 
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tion  has  been  extirpated,  The  retractors  being  in  position,  the  dis- 
eased area  is  seized  with  a  vulsella  forceps  and  excised  as  already  de- 
scribed. The  portion  pf  the  rectum  immediately  above  the  anal 
region  is  roomy,  and  one  may  suture  the  wound  left  in  this  part  of 
the  rectal  wall,  after  the  excision  of  the  disease,  in  a  yertical  direc- 
tion without  fear  of  constriction.  The  sutures  should  be  of  simple 
catgut,  and  the  ends  of  each  ehould  be  left  long  to  gerve  as  tractors 
to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  succeeding  sutures;  when  the 
operation  is  complete  they  are  all  cut  short.  The  stitches  should  be 
interrupted;  every  second  stitch  should  pas^s  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  rectal  wall  and  the  intermediate  ones  through  the 
mucous  membrane  and  suhniucaus  layers  only. 

If  an  accessory  posterior  incision  has  been  mude  throui^h  the 
wall  of  the  rectum  back  to  the  coccyx  this  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
rectum  should  also  be  closed  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  back  part 
of  this  posterior  incision  which  opens  through  the  skin  behind  the 
anus,  between  it  and  the  coccyx,  should  be  left  partly  open  for  the 
purpose  of  drainage.  The  drainage  is  arranged  by  inserting  a  strip 
of  gauze,  wliieh  is  packed  into  the  wound  beliind  the  rectum  and  well 
up  as  far  as  the  site  of  the  suture  line.  This  paekiog  should  not  be 
tight,  but  should  surely  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 

Volkmann  strongly  advises  drainage  in  all  eases  of  excision  of  a 
portion  of  the  wall  of  the  rectum  even  where  the  wall  of  the  rectura 
has  not  been  split  by  the  posterior  incidon.  In  those  cases  where  the 
posterior  incision  through  the  rectal  wall  has  been  made  one  may 
drain  as  described  above.  If  the  j>osterior  incis^iou  has  not  been 
made,  one  may  make  an  incision  in  the  skin  near  the  margin  of  the 
anus,  and  through  this  penetrate  sutlleiently  deep  to  reach  the  site 
of  the  suture  line  in  the  wall  of  the  rectum  when  a  strip  of  gauze  is 
introduced. 

Innocent  Kectal  Polypi. — After  the  anus  has  been  dilated  thetse 
may  be  seized  with  a  clamp  and  twisted  otT  the  wall  of  tlie  rectum 
with  great  ease  or  they  may  be  amputated  with  the  cautery.  They 
usually  do  not  bleed,  but,  if  they  do,  the  stump  may  be  clamped  and 
tied. 

Extirpation  of  the  Kectum,  Amputatio  Eecti  {VolkmanE).^ 
Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  thoroughly  empty  the  bowel,  espe- 
cially above  the  point  of  constriction,  with  a  course  of  laxatives  and 
copious  rectal  irrigations.  This  preparatory  treatment  may  require 
Beveral  days  or  a  week. 
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This  operation  id  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  the  difloase 
has  already  involved  the  lower  part  of  the  rectimi,  including  the 
anus — where  the  lower  end  of  the  bowel  (sphincter)  cannot  be  saved. 
The  diseased  portion,  including  the  anal  part,  is  amputated,  and 
ivfter  this  has  been  accomplished  the  ypper  part  of  the  gut  is  pulled 
down  and  sutured  to  the  margin  of  the  skin  about  the  anus. 

The  patient  is  placed  in  the  lithotomy  position.  A  strip  of  gauze 
may  lirst  be  introduced  into  the  rectum  to  prevent  leakage,  etc,  and 
then  an  incision  which  encircles  the  anus  is  made  through  the  skin. 
This  incision  is  carried  down  into  the  loose  connective  tissue  about 
ihe  lower  end  of  the  rectum,  and,  wlien  this  part  of  the  buwel  has 
been  liberated  all  around,  it  is  seized  and  drawn  down.  The  levatores 
ani,  which  are  inserted  into  the  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum, 
are  encountered.  These  are  divided  with  the  knife  or  scissors  close 
to  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  and  then,  gradually  working  deeper  and 
deeper,  the  rectum  is  thoroughly  separated  all  around  from  the  loose 
connective  tissue  which  surrounds  it,  and  pulled  down  more  and  more 
as  this  step  of  the  operation  progresses.  The  isolation  of  the  rectum 
is  accomplished  chiefly  by  dissecting  with  the  fingers  or  with  blunt- 
pointed  scissors. 

If  more  space  is  required,  accessory  incisions  may  be  added,  A 
posterior  incision  which  reaches  from  the  circular  incision  that  sur- 
rounds the  anus  backward  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  may  be  made. 
This  incision  may  still  farther  be  extended  upw;ard  upon  the  back 
of  the  coccyx,  and,  if  necessary,  this  bone  may  be  enucleated,  after 
the  soft  parts  which  cover  it  have  been  separated  with  a  periosteum 
elevator.  An  anterior  ineii*.ion  may  also  be  added;  this  passes  for- 
ward from  the  circular  incision  which  surrounds  the  anus  as  far  as 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra  in  the  male  and  the  posterior  wall  of  tlie 
vagina  in  the  female.  This  anterior  incision  not  only  provides  more 
room,  but  allows  the  operator  to  keep  himself  informed  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  urethra  and  vagina,  and  may  thus  diminish  the  liability 
of  injuring  these  parts,  A  catheter  may  be  intjoduced  into  the 
bladder  as  an  additional  caution.  These  accessory  incisions  should 
not  extend  through  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  as  it  is  advisable  to  am* 
putate  the  rectal  tube  intact,  without  cutting  into  it,  in  order  to 
avoid  soiling  the  wound  with  its  contents. 

In  liberating  the  rectum  in  the  female  we  have  to  separate  it 
upon  its  anterior  aspect  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina.  The 
Tagina  may  also  be  involved  in  the  disease,  and  it  will  then  be  nee- 
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essarj  to  excise  a  part  of  its  wall  together  with  the  rectum*  In  this 
case  one  should  pause  and  close  the  opeuiug  made  in  the  vaginal 
wall  hefore  proceeding  further  with  the  igolation  of  the  rectum.  In 
the  male  the  rectum  has  to  be  separated  anteriorly  from  the  pros- 
tate and  from  the  base  of  the  bladder. 

As  we  continue  deeper  with  the  isolation  of  the  rectum  upon  its 
anterior  aspect,  espeeially  if  the  disease  reaches  pretty  well  up^  we 
meet  the  fold  of  peritoneum  which  dips  down  in  front  of  the  rectum: 
in  the  female  between  the  rectum  and  the  vagina,  in  the  male  be- 
tween the  rcctura  and  the  bladder.  The  depth  to  w^hich  this  peri- 
toneal fold  is  reflected  upon  the  front  wall  of  the  reetum  varies, 
irgually  it  descends  to  a  level  which  is  just  above  a  point  that  can 
be  reached  by  tlie  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum  through  the 
anus;  t.6.,  to  a  point  5  to  6  cm.  above  the  anus.  This  fold  may, 
how^ever,  extend  down  to  a  point  wnthin  a  short  distance  of  the  anus. 
If  this  fold  of  peritoneum  is  not  involved  in  the  disease,  it  may  be 
simply  stripped  away  from  the  front  wall  of  the  rectum  without 
opening  into  it.  At  time?,  liowever,  it  is  opened,  either  intentionally 
when  it  is  diseased  or  accidentally.  This  is  of  no  special  signiltcance, 
especially  if  the  rectum  itself  has  not  been  opened.  The  opening  in 
the  peritoneum  may  be  closed  at  once.  If  small,  its  edges  may  be 
caught  in  an  artery  clamp  and  tied  with  a  catgut  ligature  as  one 
ties  a  bleeding  vessel.  If  larger,  its  edge  may  be  sewed  to  the  peri- 
toneum that  covers  the  front  wall  of  the  rectum  with  .--several  catgut 
stitches,  or  it  may  be  left  unsiitured  and  packed  with  gauze.  In 
separating  the  rectum  posteriorly  there  may  be  considerable  hemor- 
rhage. All  bleeding  vessels  should  be  clamped  as  they  arc  cut.  Dis- 
eased glands  which  lie  behind  the  rectum  may  also  be  enucleated. 

After  having  separated  the  rectum  beyond  the  upper  limits  of 
the  disease  the  whole  tube  is  pulled  down  and  steadied  with  the 
vulsella  forcepSj  which  serve  as  tractors^  grasping  the  bowel  above 
the  level  of  the  disease,  and  then  the  lower  diseased  portion  is  am- 
putated, making  a  straight  cut  transversely  across  the  bowel.  After 
this  has  been  done  the  edge  of  the  bowel  is  scw^ed  to  the  edges  of 
the  skin  around  the  anus  with  alternating  superficial  and  deep 
stitches  of  silk.  Before  the  edge  of  the  bowel  is  sewed  to  the  margins 
of  the  skin  about  the  anus  it  may  he  twisted  on  its  long  axis  through 
a  quarter  of  a  circle.  This  may  make  the  artificial  anus  somewhat 
more  retentive  (Gersuny),  If  twisted  to  a  greater  degree,  it  may  re- 
sult in  gangrene  of  the  lower  part  of  the  bowel. 
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If  there  have  been  made  accessory  posterior  and  anterior  in- 
cisions, these  may  be  closed  with  several  intemipted  sntureg;  but 
this  closure  should  not  be  complete,  as  there  should  be  sufficient 
Bpacc  between  the  sutures  to  allow  free  drainage  from  the  parts  about 
the  rectum. 

Drainage  is  made  with  strips  of  gauze,  which  are  packed  loosely 
into  I  he  incision,  both  in  front  and  behind  the  reetum. 

Eesectlon  of  the  Eectrnm  in  Coatinuity  (Dieffenbach). — This  op* 
eration  may  be  performed  for  excision  of  cicatricial  stricture  (Ilal- 
stcd). 

This  operation  is  applicable  to  those  cases  where  the  disease 
involves  the  wall  of  the  rectum  above  the  sphincter,  the  lower  portion 
of  the  tube  being  free  and  healthy. 

The  digeased  portion  of  the  rectum  is  resected  in  its  continuity 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  healthy  segment  then  sutured  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  lower  healthy  anal  part,  which  includes  the  sphinc- 
ter. The  Kraske  method  of  resecting  the  rectum  h  probably  prefer- 
able to  this  method,  especially  if  the  parts  outside  the  rectum  are 
involved. 

After  the  sphincter  has  been  thoroughly  dilated  the  lower^ 
healthy  part  of  the  rectum  is  divided  into  two  lateral  halves  by  two 
incisions,  one  of  which,  commencing  within  the  rectum,  passes  back- 
ward, dividing  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  including  the  anus,  back 
to  the  coccyx.  The  second  incision  divides  the  front  wall  of  the 
rectuin,  passing  forward  through  the  perineum  as  far  as  the  bulb  of 
the  urethra  in  the  male  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  in  the 
female.  Both  these  incisions  reach  upward  through  the  wall  of  the 
rectum  to  a  point  just  below  the  lower  limits  of  the  disease.  Two 
broad,  bhmt-pronged  retractors  are  then  introdueed,  one  on  either 
side,  and  the  wound  thus  held  wide  open. 

In  either  lateral  half  of  the  rectum  which  has  been  thus  split 
and  just  below  the  lower  limits  of  the  disease  a  transverse  incij^ion 
is  now  made.  This  incision  passes  through  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  rectal  wall,  and  separates  the  lower  healthy  part  of  the  rectuui 
from  the  upper  diseased  portion.  Into  these  lateral  incisions  upon 
either  side  of  the  rectum  the  blunt-pronged  retractors  are  intro- 
duced, and,  after  inserting  a  strip  of  gauze  into  the  diseased  portion 
to  prevent  its  contents  from  soiling  the  wound,  the  lower  cut  edge  of 
the  upper  diseased  portion  of  the  rectum  is  secured  with  rulselia 
forceps  or  silk  tractor  sutures,  which  at  the  same  time  close  its  lower 
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end,  and  its  isolation  from  the  loose  connective  tissue  by  which  it  u 
surrounded  upon  all  sides  is  commenced.  Steadily  drawing  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  bowel  more  and  more  downward,  its  separation 
from  the  adjoining  connective  tissue  is  continued  until  it  is  entirely 
free  and  we  are  able  to  reach  beyond  the  upper  limits  of  the  disease. 
This  separation  of  the  rectum  is  accomplished  chietly  by  blunt  dis- 
section with  the  finger  or  the  end  of  the  blunt-pointed  scissors,  work- 
ing all  the  time  fairly  close  to  the  rectal  wall.  Vessels  are  clamped 
as  they  are  cut  during  the  course  of  the  operation.  All  spurting 
vessels  should  be  ligated. 

In  liberating  the  rectum  anteriorly  we  may  meet  the  fold  of 
peritoneum  that  projects  downward  upon  its  front  aspect.  If  this 
is  not  involved  in  the  disease  it  can  usually  be  peeled  away  from  the 
wall  of  the  rectum  with  the  finger  without  opening  into  it.  If  dis- 
eased, or  if  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  front  wall  of  the  rectum, 
we  may  cut  through  it  close  to  the  wall  of  the  rectum,  and,  intro- 
ducing the  finger  into  the  opening  thus  made,  draw  the  rectum  down. 
A  pad  may  be  temporarily  introduced  to  prevent  the  prolapse  of  in- 
testine through  the  opening  and  to  protect  the  peritoneal  cavity- 
After  the  rectum  has  been  drawn  down  for  a  sufficient  distance  the 
opening  in  the  peritoneum  may  be  closed  by  suturing  its  edge  with 
catgut  to  the  peritoneal  layer  that  covers  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
rectum,  or  it  may  be  left  unsutured  and  drained  with  a  strip  of  gauze, 
which  is  left  protruding  through  the  wound  in  the  perineum  in  front 
of  the  anus.  The  part  of  the  rectum  above  the  disease  should  not 
be  separated  from  its  surrounding  parts  any  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  permit  its  being  drown  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lower 
segment  of  the  bowel,  and  furthermore  one  should  not  work  too  close 
to  the  wall  of  the  rectum  in  order  not  to  damage  the  blood-supply  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  nutrition  of  the  rectum  might  be  seriously 
impaired. 

After  the  rectum  has  been  liberated  to  a  point  beyond  the  upper 
limits  of  the  disease  we  may  then  proceed  to  excise  the  diseased  por- 
tion. Before  doing  this  two  tractors  of  silk  are  passed  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  rectum  above  the  diseased  area  in 
order  to  steady  it  and  to  hold  it  after  the  diseased  segment  has  been 
excised.  When  this  has  been  accomplished  the  end  of  the  healthy 
bowel  is  drawn  down  and  sutured  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  seg- 
ment (anal  portion).  Tbis  is  done  with  fine  silk  sutures  which 
alternately   pasa  through   the    whole   thickness   of  the   bowel   and 
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through  the  mucous  uiembrane  only.  The  edges  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  incisions  io  the  lower  segment  of  the  rectum,  including  the 
ends  of  the  sphincter,  are  then  bronght  together  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  thufi  the  continuity  of  the  bowel  is  restored.  The  incision  in  the 
skin  in  front  of  tlie  anus  and  that  behind  the  anus  are  only  partly 
closed,  and  a  atrip  of  gauze  is  packed  to  the  bottom  of  each  incision, 
as  thorough  drainage  is  imperative.  Before  commencing  the  suture 
of  ihe  bowel  the  parts  may  be  irrigated  and  a  soft  rubbt^r  tube  sur- 
ronnded  by  gauze  introduced  well  up  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
rectum  beyond  the  proposed  site  of  suture.  This  ia  to  prevent  soil- 
ing of  the  suture  lint-,  and  also  to  allow  the  passage  of  giis  and  poa- 
sibly  fluid  fa»ces  during  the  few  days  immediately  following  the 
operation. 

If  the  peritoneal  pouch  has  been  opened  and  packed  the  end 
of  the  gauze  packing  emerges  through  the  incision  in  the  perineum 
in  front  of  the  anu.s. 

Resection  and  Amputation  of  Rectum  through  the  Sacral  Route 
(Kraske).— This  method  is  well  adapted  for  resectio  recti  for  disease 
situated  high  up,  but  with  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  and  the  anus 
still  healthy.  It  also  furnishes  the  best  route  for  amputatio  recti  in 
those  cases  where  the  anal  portion  is  also  involved. 

The  bowel  should  be  thoroughly  emptied  before  the  operation 
by  a  course  of  laxatives  and  repeated  rectal  irrigations.  This  prepar- 
atory treatment  should  be  thorough,  and  may  require  one  or  two 
weeks.  If  the  stricture  of  the  rectum  ia  so  tight  that  the  bowel 
above  the  site  of  the  constriction  cannot  be  emptied  before  the 
operation,  one  may  do  a  preliminary^  colostomy.  This  should  be  done 
one  or  two  weeks  before  the  rectal  operation.  The  transverse  colon 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose,  because  if  the  sigmoid  or  the  de- 
scending colon  is  used  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  drawing  down 
the  bowel  at  the  time  of  the  rectal  operation. 

Foil  liKSKCTio  Recti  (the  ana!  portion  being  healthy). 

The  operation  is  described  in  three  steps; — 

1.  Sacral  ''^'or  operation":  resection  of  the  coccyx  and  part  of 
the  sacnim. 

2.  Resection  of  the  diseased  portion  of  the  bowel. 

3.  Apposition  of  the  ends  of  the  bowel  and  treatment  of  the 
ineision,  etc. 

Sacral  *'Tor  Operatiox.'' — The  patient  lies  upon  the  left  side 
(Hochenegg),  with  the  belly  inclined  somewhat  toward  the  table,  the 
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lower  limbs  stroiigl}'  flexed  at  the  knees  and  hipj^,  anr!  supported  thus 
by  an  assistant,  or  be  may  rest  upon  the  abdomen  with  the  lower 
limbs  hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table.  A  slightly  curved  incision 
with  the  concavity  toward  the  left  is  made.  It  begins  above  on  a 
level  with  the  middle  of  the  sacrum  and  from  two  lo  three  fingers' 
breadth  (about  two  inches)  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line;  it  is  carried 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  border  of  the  eoccvx,  and  from  this 
point  it  is  continued  down  in  the  middle  line  upon  the  coccyx,  ending 
at  its  tip.  This  incision  divides  the  skin,  subcutaneous  fat,  and  super* 
ficial  fascia,  and  expoj^es  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wound  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle,  the  fibers  of  which  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  incision. 


Fig,  143,— Inctalon  for  Heflectlon  of  the  Re<?tum  {Kranhey, 


That  part  of  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  which  presents  itself 
in  the  wound  is  incited  and  retracted,  and  there  are  then  exposed, 
lying  underneath,  the  attachment  to  the  sacrum  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  saero-sciatic  ligaments.  These  structures  are  also  divided  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  sacrum. 

In  dividing  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  branches  of  the  gluteal 
artery  are  cut;  these  may  be  clamped  and  tied.  Penetrating  through 
the  fat  in  the  ischio-rectal  fost-a  the  coccygeus,  which  is  attached  to 
the  border  of  the  coccyx  and  sacrum,  and  the  levator  ani,  which  is 
attached  to  the  coccyx  near  its  tip,  are  exposed.  These  muscles  are 
covered  over  by  a  thin  fascia — the  anal;  they  are  divided  with  the 
knife  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx.    The  soft  parts  are 
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then  separated  with  a  periosteimi  elevator  from  the  pogterior  surface 
aud  right  border  of  the  coccyx,  and  while  it  is  forced  forward  the 
sacro-coccygeal  Joint  is  opened  from  bcliind  and  the  bone  seized  with 
the  bone  forceps  and  extirpated.  The  sphincter  ani  is  cut  away  from 
the  tip  of  the  coccyx  close  to  the  bone.  If  the  arteria  sacra  media, 
which  descends  in  front  of  the  sacrum,  is  injured,  it  may  be  clamped 
and  tied. 

The  levator  aui  and  coccygeus  muscles  having  been  already  di- 
vided, the  operator  now  penetrates  through  the  loose,  fatty  tissue 
which  lies  behind  the  rectum  with  the  fingers  so  as  to  expose  the 
poiiterior  surface  of  the  rectum.  The  rectum  moves  with  respiration, 
and  shows  an  impulse  if  the  patient  coughs  or  strains. 


FJf.  144.— Back  Part  of  mum  and  Sacrum.  Coccyii  remoyed.  A.  A,  usual 
line  of  Bectlon  tbrough  sacrum;  A,  B,  lin^'  of  section  to  rrmove  «11  uf  lower 
p«rt  of  sacrum;/^/,  lower  end  of  lacro-Uiac  urticulaUon;  I,  2,  3,  4,  poste- 
rior sacral  foramina. 


In  many  cases  one  may  proceed  at  once  with  the  second  step  of 
the  operation:  the  extirpation  of  the  tliseased  part  of  the  rectum. 
At  times,  however,  the  space  is  not  sulhciently  ample,  efpecially  if 
the  tumor  is  adherent  and  cannot  be  readily  drawn  down  into  the 
wound,  or  if  the  space  between  the  border  of  the  sacrum  and  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  (spatium  8acro-ischiadic\mi,  Kraske) 
is  unusually  narrow.  In  these  cases  in  order  to  obtain  more  room 
it  will  be  ncccst?>iry  to  resect  a  portion  of  the  sacrum.  Thi^^  may  be 
done  with  the  chisel,  bone  forceps,  or  saw.  The  soft  parts  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  lower  part  of  the  left  half  of  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  sacrum  with  the  periosteum  elevator,  and  that  portion  of  the 
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eacnnii  then  resected  which  lies  below  a  line  that  commences  at  the 
left  border  of  the  bone,  jugt  below  the  level  of  the  third  posterior 
sacral  foramen;  curving  downward  and  inward  toward  the  middle 
line  and  pa.^sing  between  the  third  and  fourth  posterior  sacral  fo- 
ramina, this  line  tenninates  at  the  middle  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
sacrnm.  If  necessary  to  get  still  more  room  the  line  of  section 
tlirough  the  sacrum  niay  be  caryed  straight  across  the  sacrum,  just 
below  the  third  posterior  sacnil  foramina  from  the  left  to  the  right 
border  of  the  bone,  thus  removing  all  of  the  sacrum  below  the  third 
sacra!  foramina.  The  line  of  section  through  the  sacrnm  may  ter- 
minate at  any  point  between  those  described  above.  The  guide  to 
the  location  of  the  third  sacral  foramen  is  the  low^er  end  of  the  sacro- 
iliac articuhition.  The  lower  end  of  the  eacro-iliac  articulation  lies 
just  above  the  lower  roargin  of  the  third  posterior  sacral  foramen. 

In  making  the  resection  of  the  sacrnm  it  is  unwise  to  go  above 
the  lower  border  of  the  third  }}Osterior  sacral  foramen  on  account 
of  the  important  structures  which  emerge  from  the  fir?t,  second,  and 
third  anterior  sacral  foramina  (sacral  plexus).  Through  the  fourth 
anterior  sacral  foramen  branches  emerge  whiih  are  distributed  to 
the  bladder  and  the  rectum.  If  these  branches  are  damaged  some 
disturbance  of  the  function  of  these  organs  will  follow^  but  this  ia 
only  temporary,  control  being  rapidly  regained.  If  the  left  half  only 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  sacrom  is  removed,  this  disturbanee  will 
be  much  less  marked. 

Eesection  of  the  Diseai^ed  Portion  of  the  Bowel  (the 
Anal  Portiox  being  Feee  feom  Disease), — With  the  fingers  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  rectum  is  freed  upon  its  posterior  aspect 
and  upon  the  sides  from  the  loose  fat  and  connective  tissue  that  sur- 
round it.  It  is  then  likewise  freed  upon  its  anterior  aspect  As  we 
proceed  with  the  isolation  of  the  rectum,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut 
some  connective  tissue  bands  with  the  scissors.  All  Mood-vessels 
are  clamped  and  tied  as  they  are  divided.  During  this  step  of  the 
operation  one  should  take  care  not  to  open  into  the  rectum*  When 
the  diseased  part  of  the  rectum  has  been  thus  freed  all  around,  a 
heavy  silk  ligature  or  strip  of  gauze  is  tied  tightly  nr^mnd  it,  just 
below  the  lower  limits  of  the  disease,  and  through  the  anus,  the  lower 
part  of  the  bowel,  after  being  again  thoroughly  irrigated,  is  packed 
with  gauze.  The  bowel  is  then  divided  transversely  below  the  liga- 
ture with  the  scissors  or  knife,  thus  cutting  the  diseased  portion  away 
from  the  lower  healthy  (anal)  segment  of  the  bowel    The  wound  ia 
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not  soiled,  becaiiee  the  diseased  isegmeiit  is  simt  off  by  the  ligature 
which  hae  been  applied  about  it,  and  the  lower  aoal  segment,  besidea 
having  been  thoroughly  sterilized,  ii  packed  with  gauze. 


Fig.  14S.— ReBecilon  of  Rectiim  (Kmttke).  Rectum  «xpos«d  and  Ugatiira 
pattBfd  around  It  JUBi  below  thv  dlteased  portloii  (*)  that  tB  to  be  exclied. 
At  Hoe  of  InclaloD  tbrougb  rectum. 


vv 


VIS»  IHL— RiMetlon  of  Hr>etum  {Kraifkt\.  Dlae^aaed  porlloo  (*)  cut  awaf 
tb«  ticftltby  lower,  acal  portion.  A  ligature  biu  b««a  placrd  about  the 
rectum  Just  above  the  dlaraaed  porUon.  B,  Uoe  of  icctloo  tbat  aeparaiea  tbo 
dlaiaaed  portloo  from  the  bealChy  upper  portion. 


The  diseased  portion  of  the  gut  is  now  seized,  and,  while  trac- 
tion is  made,  it  is  gradually  dissected  out  of  its  bed  of  fat  and  con- 
nective tissue,  being  thoroughly  isolated  upon  all  sides,  so  that  it 
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can  be  pulled  down  as  far  as  necessary.  This  is  accomplished  largely 
by  blujit  dissection  with  the  fingers.  Just  beyond  the  upper  limits 
of  the  disease,  when  this  becomes  feasible,  a  second  ligature  is  thrown 
around  the  rectum  and  tted,  and  thus  the  contents  uf  the  diseased  seg- 
ment are  imprisoned  within  that  portion  of  the  bowel  which  is  to  be 
resected.  The  rectum  is  now  draw^n  out  of  the  wound  as  far  as  possible^ 
and  placed  upon  sterile,  gauze  pads,  and  the  diis^ased  part  cut  away 
from  the  upper  healthy  portion  of  the  boweL  Before  this  is  done  an 
assistant  grasps  and  compresses  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  healthy 
segment  of  the  bowel,  beyond  the  intended  line  of  section,  between  the 
fingerSy  so  that,  when  the  diseased  portion  is  cut  away,  the  end  of 
the  bow^el  cannot  escape,  and  also  to  prevent  the  escape  of  its  con- 
tents. Should  there,  however,  accidentally  be  any  leakage,  the  wound 
is  protected  by  the  compress  which  has  been  arranged  bem-ath  the 
bowel  before  the  section  is  made. 

The  diseased  portion  having  been  thus  excised,  the  proximal,  or 
upper^  segment  of  the  bowel  is  immediately  paeked  with  gauze. 
Bleeding  from  the  edge  of  the  bowel  may  be  checked  by  clamps  and, 
if  necessar}',  ligatures. 

In  freeing  the  rectum  upon  its  anterior  aspect,  one  has  to  deal 
with  the  pouch  of  peritoneum  which  dips  down  upon  its  front  w^all, 
between  it  and  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  the  female  and  the  bladder 
in  the  male.  One  should  recognize  this  pouch,  as  it  may  be  necessary 
to  open  it,  and,  indeed,  this  is  probably  desirable  in  all  caseB,  aa  it 
enables  one  to  bring  down  the  upper  part  of  the  bowel  with  more 
ease.  After  an  opening  has  been  made  into  this  pouch,  it  may  be 
enlarged  by  cutting  with  the  scissors,  upon  either  side,  close  to  the 
wall  of  the  rectum;  through  the  opening  thus  made  two  fingers  may 
be  introduced  and  the  bowel  drawn  down;  after  it  has  been  pulled 
down  sufficiently^  one  may  sew  the  edge  of  the  opening  in  the  peri- 
toneum to  the  peritoneal  layer  that  covers  the  bowel,  upon  either 
side,  with  several  catgut  sutures;  the  anterior  portion,  however, 
should  he  left  open  for  drainage,  Kraske  advises  against  closing  this 
opening  in  the  peritoneal  pouch  even  in  part.  He  says  that  it  should 
be  loosely  packed  with  strip  gauze,  8unT>unding  the  rectum  in  front, 
upon  the  sides,  and  behind,  and  reaching  well  up  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity;  the  extremities  of  the  gauze  strips  are  allowed  to  emerge 
througli  the  upper  part  of  the  skin  incision,  and  should  be  marked 
for  identification,  so  that  they  may  be  removed  after  five  or  six  days. 
If  this  fold  of  peritoneum  is  involved  in  the  disease,  it  may  be  oblit- 
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crated  hy  its  opposing  surfaces  having  become  agglutinated,  or  the 
growth  may  have  extended  still  farther  go  us  to  involve  the  uterus  or 
bladder.  This  will  add  to  the  diiliculty  of  the  operation;  but  some 
surgeons  do  not  consider  it  a  counter-indication  to  the  continuance 
of  the  operation,  lieeause,  if  necessary,  the  parts  of  these  organs  that 
are  involved  may  be  resected. 

If  the  peritoneal  fold  is  not  involved  in  the  disease  it  can  usually 
be  peeled  away  from  the  front  wall  of  the  rectum  with  the  linger, 
and  in  this  case  one  may  be  able  to  complete  the  operation  without 
opening  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Diseased  l}inphatic  nodes  located  behind  the  rectum,  between 
it  and  the  sacrum^  should  also  be  enucleated.  There  may  be  con- 
siderable bleeding  caused  by  separating  the  rectum  upon  its  poi^terior 
aspect  and  sides  from  branches  of  the  superior  liemorrhoidal;  they 
should  be  clamped  and  Hgated, 

Situ  RE  of  the  Ekds  of  the  Bowel. — ^The  upper  segment 
should  be  sutured  to  the  lower  (anal  portion),  and  this  union  may  be 
either  complete  or  partial. 

Complete  Union,  the  Ideal  Method. — During  the  application  of 
the  sutures  care  should  be  taken  that  no  faeces  soil  the  suture  line; 
a  wad  of  gauze  packed  into  the  upper,  central,  segment  of  the  bowel 
prevents  this.  There  should  be  no  tension  on  the  upper  segment—* 
no  tendency  for  it  to  draw  up  into  the  abdomen  away  from  the  anal 
portion.  Proper  isolation  of  the  rectum  and  the  opening  of  the  peri- 
toneal pouch  will  obviate  this. 

One  may  further  fix  the  upper,  central,  segment  of  the  bowel  in 
the  wound  by  several  non-perforating  sutures.  For  uniting  the  ends 
of  the  bowel  fine  silk  sutures  should  be  used.  One  may  commence 
the  suture  in  the  middle  line  anteriorly  and  work  around  upon  either 
side  toward  the  back.  The  sutures  should  be  introduced  from  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bowel  and  tied  so  that  the  knots  are  within  the 
Imnen  of  the  bowel — -they  should  be  interrupted,  and  each  should 
include  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  gut,  and  be  placed 
about  */j  cm.  distant  from  each  other.  Those  sutures  which  are 
introduced  last,  and  which  join  the  two  segments  of  the  bowel  poste- 
riorly, must  be  introduced  from  the  outer  surface,  and  do  not  pene- 
trate the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel,  hut  simply  include 
the  outer  coats.  When  these  latter  sutures  are  tied,  the  knots  will 
be  found  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the  bowel  Before  closing  thid 
posterior  portion  of  the  wound  Hochenegg  advises  the  introduction 
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of  a  rubber  tiibo  surrounded  by  gauze  from  the  anus  well  up  imo 
the  bowel  beyond  the  suture  lioe.  This  prevents  soiling  of  the  suture 
line  and  also  permits  the  passage  of  gas  and  fluid  faeces  during  the 
few  days  immediately  following  the  operation.  A  strip  of  gauze 
ehouid  be  introduced  into  the  wound,  so  as  to  lead  from  the  suture 
line  upon  each  side  of  the  bowel  out  through  the  incision,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  drainage  lor  this  part,  in  the  event  of  the 
sutures  giving  wny.  There  is  some  danger  in  complete  closure  of 
the  bowel  The  sutures  may  tear  through  and  allow  the  contents 
of  the  bowel  to  escape  into  the  wound^  especially  if  tbe  obstruction 


Pig.  147.— RrsprtJon  of  Rfrtum  fffrfl^ltrl.  Dliensfd  portion  hai  be<'n  «x- 
CiiCid  uud  tlie  tiejiltliy  upper  and  Itiwer  portlona  have?  been  partially'  unltt'd 
wUii  Interrupted  auturefl  that  p«aetrate  the  eatire  tbickaeas  of  tbe  waU  of 
tbe  bowel. 


offered  by  the  disease  had  prevented  the  complete  evacuation  of  the 
bowel  before  the  operation,  Masses  of  ffeces  come  down  and  put  a 
strain  upon  the  stitches;  if  this  accident  occurs,  the  wound  becomes 
infected,  and  we  may  get,  as  a  result,  a  fatal  peritonitis. 

Union  most  often  fails  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  suture  line 
in  the  bowel;  this  is  due  probably  to  the  damage  done  to  the  vessels 
which  supply  the  bowel,  in  isolating  it.  Such  a  break  of  the  suture 
line,  however,  usually  docs  no  harm  if  proper  drainage  of  the  wound 
has  been  provided,  and  usually  the  resulting  faecal  fistula  closes  spon- 
taneously, or  may  be  closed  by  use  of  adhesive  plaster  strips  in  drees- 
ing  or  by  a  subsequent  operation. 
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Partial  Union, — Instead  of  making  a  complete  union  we  may 
join  the  eiitle  of  the  segment  of  the  bowel  only  anteriorly  and  upon 
the  Bide8j  lea%iug  the  posterior  part  of  the  wound  open.  The  upper 
segment  of  the  bowel  is  then  lixed  in  the  wound  to  prevent  its  re- 
traction. In  this  ease  we  wait  for  the  fsecal  fistula  that  reiulte  to 
close  Bpontaneously^  or  else  we  accomplish  this  by  a  subsequent 
operntion. 

However  the  ends  of  the  bowel  are  treated,  the  wound  should 
be  well  packed  with  iodoform  gauze — not  too  tight,  but  reaching 
well  down  to  the  bottom  of  all  parts  of  the  wound.  This  packing  ia 
allowed  to  remain  until  it  becomes  loo!?ened, — usually  for  about  one 
week, — when  the  wound  is  again  dressed  and  repacked.  The  incision 
in  the  skin  is  partly  closed. 

For  Amputatio  Kecti  (the  Anal  Pohtion  of  the  Bowel  beixo 
Involved  in  the  Disease). — If  it  is  desired  to  remove  the  lower 
(anal)  portion  of  the  bowel,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  rectum,  the 
skin  incision  should  be  prolonged  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  so  as  to 
encircle  the  anus.  After  the  coccyx  and  part  of  the  sacrum  have  been 
resected  as  described  above,  the  whole  length  of  the  bowel,  including 
the  anal  portion,  is  isolated,  beginning  below  at  tlie  anus  and  work- 
ing upward.  Upon  either  side  near  the  anus  the  attachment  of  the 
levator  ani  is  separated  from  the  rectum  with  the  scissors^  working 
close  to  the  wall  of  the  rectum.  At  times,  some  difficulty  in  sepa- 
rating the  rectum  from  the  prostate  or  the  vagina  is  experienced, 
A  sound  may  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  this  part  of  the 
operation  done  in  the  perineal  position.  This  change  of  position, 
however,  is  probably  unnecessary.  When  the  bowel  has  been  isolated 
to  a  point  beyond  the  upper  limits  of  the  disease,  a  ligature  may  be 
thrown  around  the  rectum  and  the  diseased  portion  cut  away.  The 
end  of  the  proximal  (ujjper)  part  of  the  bowel  into  which  a  strip  of 
gauze  has  been  packed  is  then  sewed  to  the  margins  of  the  skin  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  incision  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sacrum  with 
interrupted  silk  sutures.  The  wound  is  then  packed  carefully  about 
the  bowel,  above  and  below,  and  the  skin  incision  partly  closed  with 
several  silk  sutures.  The  bowel  may  be  twisted  through  a  quarter  of 
a  circle  before  uniting  it  to  the  margin  of  the  skin,  with  the  idea  of 
making  the  artificial  anus  more  retentive. 
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The  Surgical  ABatomy  of  the  Groin. — ^The  groiD  may  be  divided 
into  the  inguinal  and  I'eiiioriil  regions.  These  parts  may  be  consid- 
ered more  or  less  together,  on  account  of  the  close  relationship  that 
exists  between  them. 

The  iDguinnl  region  corresponds  to  that  part  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall  which  lies  just  above  Poupart's  ligament^  and  ii 
traversed  by  a  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  spermatic  cord,  in  the 
male,  and  the  round  ligament,  in  the  female.  By  invaginatiog  the 
integnment  of  the  scrotum,  the  finger  may  be  introrluced  into  this 
canaL 

The  femoral  region  corres^ponds  to  the  upper  anterior  part  of 
the  thigh — the  area  immediately  below  Poupart's  ligament.  Under- 
neath Poupart's  ligament,  between  it  and  the  pubie  bone,  there  is  a 
space  through  which  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  anterior  crural  nerve, 
and  the  femoral  vessels,  etc.,  pass  from  the  abdomen  into  the  thigh. 

The  Superficial  Layer  of  the  Sopeuficial  Fascia. — ^  Be- 
neath the  skin  of  the  groin  there  is  a  loose  connective  tissne  layer 
which  contains  a  varying  amount  of  fat,  and  in  which  the  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  lymphatic  glands,  etc.,  are  located.  This  layer  is 
called  the  superficial  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia.  In  some  subjects 
it  is  very  thick.  It  is  continuous  with  the  general  fatty  layer  of  the 
!>0(ly.  In  the  male  it  is  continued  on  to  the  penis,  where  it  is  thin 
and  loose,  forming  one  of  the  coats  of  that  organ,  and  in  the  scrotum 
is  continued  into  the  dartos.  From  the  scrotum  it  may  be  traced 
back  into  the  perineum,  where  it  is  known  as  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  In  the  female  it  is  continuous  with 
the  fatty  layer  of  the  labia  majora,  each  one  of  which  corresponds 
to  one-half  of  the  scrotum.  The  vessels  which  are.  found  in  this 
layer,  and  which  may  be  cut  in  making  the  akin  incisions  in  operating 
upon  these  parts,  are  the  superficial  epigastric,  superficial  circumflex 
iliac,  and  ^^uperficial  external  pudic  arteries,  together  with  their  cor- 
responding veina. 
(362) 
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The  Lymphatic  Glands. — The  lymphatic  glands  of  this  region 
are  arrangeil  in  two  groups:  one  group,  the  inguinal,  is  spread  along 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  drains  the  external  genitals,  scrotum,  peni.s, 
etc.;  the  other  group  lies  along  the  saphenous  vein*  and  in  and  about 
the  saphenous  opening.  These  drain  the  lower  limb.  In  e.vtirpating 
the  inguinal  group  of  glands  there  is  but  little  homorrhago,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  avoid  the  spermatic  cord.  In  extirpating  the  lower, 
femoral,  group  there  may  be  considerable  hemorrhage,  and  one  must 
avoid  injury  to  the  internal  saphenous  vein  and  to  the  femoral  vein, 
especially  when  excising  those  glands  that  are  lodged  in  the  saphe* 
nous  opening. 

The  Deep  Layer  of  the  Superficial  Fascia. — After  the  fatty 
layer  has  been  removed  from  this  region  the  deep  layer  of  the  super- 
ficial fascia  is  exposed.  This  fascia  is  thin,  and  covers  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  external  oblique  muscle  in  tlxe  inguinal  region,  and  the 
fascia  lata  in  the  femoral  region.  It  is  adherent,  in  the  middle  line, 
to  the  linea  alba,  and,  just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  to  the  fagcia 
lata.  In  the  male  it  forms  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  penis,  and  ia 
continued  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  forms  the  dartos,  and  backward 
beyond  the  scrotum,  into  the  perineum,  w^iere  it  forms  the  deep  layer 
of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  In  the  perineum  it  is  attached 
laterally  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes.  and  behind  to  the  transverse  peri- 
neal raphe.  In  the  female  this  layer  is  continued  into  the  labia 
majora.  This  fascia  is  firmly  attached  to  the  margins,  or  pillars,  of 
the  external  ring,  and  is  known  as  the  external  spermatic  fascia. 
Entrance  into  the  inguinal  canal  cannot  be  efTected  until  this  layer 
of  fascia  has  been  incised.  From  the  margins  of  the  ring  this  layer 
of  fascia  is  continued  downward,  surrounding  the  cord  and  forming 
one  of  its  investments,  and  below,  as  already  mentioned,  it  is  found 
in  the  scrotum  as  the  dartos.  Below  Poupart*s  ligament,  in  the 
femoral  region,  this  layer  of  fascia  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  margins 
of  the  saphenous  opening  in  the  fascia  lata,  where  it  is  perforated 
by  numerous  vessels  and  l}Tnphatic8,  and  is  called  the  cribriform 
fascia.  From  this  point  on,  the  inguinal  and  femoral  regions  may  be 
studied  separately. 

The  Ixguixal  Reoiox.^ — The  inguinal  region  is  the  site  of  in- 
guinal hernia.  After  removing  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial 
fascia  from  the  inguinal  region  (including  the  margins  of  the  exter- 
nal ring),  we  expose  tlie  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  and  the 
external  inguinal  ring,  into  which  the  finger  may  be  introduced,  and 
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from  which  the  spermatic  cord  (the  round  ligamcDt  in  the  female; 
h  Keen  to  emerge. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  exterpal  oblique  is  the  strong,  smooth, 
glistening,  bluish-white,  fibrous  expangion  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle.  Its  fibers  have  an  oblique  direction  downward  and  inward 
toward  the  middle  line,  and  join  with  each  other  in  the  linea  alba. 
The  lowi^r  fjhtTs  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  col- 
lected into  a  thick  bundle  to  form  Poiipart*i5  ligament. 

Poupart's  ligament  is  a  strong,  fibrous  band  which  extends  from 
the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  downward  and 
inward  to  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  Both  these  bony  processes  are 
easily  made  out;  the  latter,  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  is  readily  felt 
bcncuth  the  s^oft  parts  upon  the  upper  border  of  the  pubic  bone, 
about  three-fourths  inch  from  the  symphysis.  The  fibers  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  immediately  above  Pouparl's 
ligament  pa^  inward  toward  the  middle  line,  interlacing  with  those 
from  the  opposite  side,  and  are  attached  to  the  symphysis,  and  there 
is  thus  left  a  triangular  opening  in  the  aponeurosis,  which  is  called 
the  external  inguinal  ring.  This  so-called  ring  is  dimply  a  split  in 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique.  Its  outer,  or  lower,  border, 
or  pillar,  is  formed  by  Ponpart*s  ligament;  its  inncr^  or  upper, 
border,  or  pillar,  is  formed  by  those  fibers  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  which  are  attached  in  the  middle  line  to  the  sym- 
physis, interlacing  with  those  of  the  opposite  side.  The  apex  of  this 
o]iening  is  directed  upward  and  outward;  its  base  corresponds  to  the 
crest,  or  upper  surface,  of  the  body  of  the  pubic  bone,  that  portion 
of  the  bone  which  is  included  between  the  pubic  spine,  to  which  Pou- 
partes  ligament  is  attached,  and  the  symphysis.  Various  stay  libers 
are  seen  iu  the  aponeurosis,  passing  from  below*  upward  and  inward, 
near  the  apex  of  the  externa!  ring.  These  serve  to  bind  the  pillars 
of  the  ring  firmly  together,  and  are  called  the  intercolumnar  fibers. 

The  spermatic  cord  (round  ligament  in  the  female)  is  seen 
emerging  from  the  external  ring,  and  a  director  may  be  introduced 
through  the  ring  upward  and  outward  into  the  inguinal  canal.  From 
the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament — i.e.,  from  the  external  pillar 
of  the  ring — a  triangular  sheet  of  fibers  is  given  off,  which  is  reflected 
upward  and  inward  toward  the  middle  line^  and  is  continued  into  the 
anterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle.  This  is  called  the 
triangular  ligament,  or  Colles's  ligament,  and  is  situated  behind  (he 
inner  end  of  the  external  ring,  and  in  front  of  the  conjoined  tendon. 
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and  serves  to  strengthen  this  part.  If  we  examine  still  further  this 
inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament, — i.e.,  the  external  pilhir  of  tht* 
ring, — we  find  given  off  from  its  lower  border,  just  before  its  attach- 
ment to  the  pubic  spine,  a  strong  triangiUar  band,  which  is  attached 
to  the  ilio-pectincnl  line,  a  prominent  ridge  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  pubic  bone,  which  is  continued  outward  and  backward  from 
the  pubic  spine  to  the  edge,  or  brim,  of  the  true  pelvig.  Thin  band 
in  known  as  Gimbernat's  ligament.  It  presents  an  outer,  sharp, 
curved  edge,  and  is  of  much  anatomical  interest  in  the  study  of 
femoral  hemia. 

The  Inguinal  Canal — The  inguinal  canal  is  an  oblique  slit  in 
the  abdominal  wall,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  greater 
the  intra-abdominal  pressure,  the  tighter  its  closure.  It  i^  from  4 
to  5  em,  (one  and  one-half  inches)  long,  and  lies  above  and  parallel 
with  Poupart*s  ligament.  It  terminates  beneath  the  integument  at 
the  external  inguinal  ring,  a  triangular  opening  in  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique,  which  is  located  just  above  tlie  crest  of  the 
pubes. 

If  we  introduce  a  director  through  the  external  ring  into  the 
inguinal  canal,  and  pass  it  in  a  direction  upward  and  outward  under- 
neath the  aponenrosis  of  the  external  oblique,  to  a  point  about  half 
an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Pou part's  ligament, — Le.,  the  location  of 
the  internal  ring, — and  then  split  the  aponeurosis  upon  this,  we 
open  up  the  inguinal  canal  and  expose  its  contents:  the  spermatic 
cord,  in  the  male;  the  round  ligament,  in  the  female.  The  cut  edges 
of  the  aponeurosis  should  be  seized  with  artery  forceps  and  separated 
freely  from  the  underlying  parts  with  the  finger  The  sjierraatic 
cord  is  a  structure  as  big  around  aa  the  little  linger  It  is  made  up 
of  the  vas  deferens,  which  is  the  efferent  duct  of  the  testicle;  the 
artery  of  the  vas  deferens  and  the  cremasteric  artery,  and  their 
corresponding  veins;  the  spermatic  artery,  and  the  pampiniform 
venous  plexus.  As  these  structures  traverse  the  inguinal  canal  they 
are  all  bound  together  into  a  single  rounded  cord  by  a  strong  sheath 
of  fascia,  the  infundibular  ])rocess  of  the  transveraalis  fascia.  De- 
scending upon  the  cord  are  also  seen  the  fibers  of  the  cremaster 
muscle,  which  are  derived  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  internal  oblique 
in  the  descent  of  the  testes.  The  cord  is  also  accompanied,  in  ft:? 
course  through  the  inguinal  canal,  by  the  genital  branch  of  the 
genito-erural  nerve  and  the  inguinal  branch  of  the  ilio-inguimil 
nerve. 
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After  tlic*  inguinal  canal  has  been  opened  by  t-plitting  tlie  apo- 
neurosis of  the  external  oblique,  the  free,  curved,  fleshy  edge  of  the 
internal  oblique  is  exposed  to  view.  This  muscle,  the  part  seen  here, 
arises  from  the  outer  half  of  Poupart^s  ligament-  If  the  edge  of  this 
muscle  is  raised  and  drawn  upward  and  outward  for  a  short  distance, 
or  incised,  we  expose  the  transversalis  muscle,  which  lies  beneath  the 
internal  oblique.  That  portion  of  the  traiisveri^alifi  which  is  thus 
exposed  arises  from  the  outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is 
covered  by  the  internal  oblique,  and  is  not  seen  until  the  edge  of 
this  latter  muscle  has  been  drawn  aside. 

Toward  the  outer  part  of  the  inguinal  canal  these  two  miiscles, 
whore  they  arise  from  Poupart's  ligament,  are  eituated  for  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord.  They  then  arch  inward 
above  the  cord,  and,  joining  with  each  other,  become  tendinous,  and, 
as  the  conjoined  tendon,  descend  behind  the  cord,  to  be  attached  to 
the  upper  surface  of  the  pubic  bone;  i.e.,  the  crest  and  the  pectin- 
eal line.  The  conjoined  tendon,  at  its  attachment  to  the  pubic 
bone,  is  placed  behind  the  external  ring,  and  participates  in  the 
formation  of  the  inner  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal 
eanah  It  is  important  to  note  that  that  portion  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  which  is  included  between  the  arching 
free  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  above  and  Poupart's  liga- 
ment below  is  formed  by  the  transversalis  fascia  only.  This,  fascia 
is  a  fibrous  layer  which  lines  the  whole  inner  stirface  of  the  abdomen, 
including  the  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  and 
it  is  here  exposed  to  view  where  the  muscle  is  deficient;  i.«.,  between 
the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle  above  and  Pouparfs  ligament 
below.  Through  the  outer  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal 
canal  the  several  structures  which  go  to  make  up  the  spermatic  cord 
(round  ligament  in  the  female)  pass  forward  into  the  inguinal 
canal,  being  provided  with  a  i^trong,  fdirous  sh*:atb,  which  is  known 
as  the  infundibular  process,  by  the  fascia  transversalis.  This  sheath 
incloses  the  several  elements  of  which  the  cord  is  composed,  and 
serves  to  hind  them  together  into  a  single  bundle,  which  traverses 
the  inguinal  canal  and  emerges  at  the  external  iugtiinal  ring.  The 
point  at  which  the  structures  which  constitute  the  spermatic  cord 
pass  forward  into  the  inguinal  canal  is  the  site  of  the  internal  ingui- 
nal ring.  The  internal  ring  is  an  opening  in  the  transversalis  fascia, 
which  is  located  half  an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment.    The  inguinal  canal  proper  has  no  internal  opening;    i.e.,  it 
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does  not  communicate  with  the  abdominal  cavity.  Tlic  internal  in- 
guinal ling  is  really  the  mouth  of  the  infundibular  process,  which 
is,  in  reality,  the  eheath  that  is  provided  to  the  spermatic  cord  from 
the  transvergalig  fascia. 

The  infundibular  process  is  a  glove-finger-like  diverticulum,  or 
pocket,  which  is  derived  from  the  fascia  transversalis,  being  pro- 
longed downward  into  the  bottom  of  the  scrotal  sac,  and,  through 
this,  the  testicle,  drawing  the  vas  deferens,  etc,  after  it,  descends 
in  its  journey  from  the  abdomen  into  the  scrotum.  After  the  testi*?* 
has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  scrotal  sac»  the  upper  part  of  this 
infundibular  process — i.e.^  the  part  which  corresponds  to  the  cor  J 
— contracts  and  shrinks  so  closely  around  the  structures  which  make 
up  the  cord,  and  which  are  contained  within  it,  that  its  cavity  is, 
in  this  way,  entirely  obliterated,  and  the  shrunken  infundibular 
process  remains  permanently  as  the  proper  fibrous  sheath  of  the 
spermatic  cord. 

The  lower  part*  however,  of  the  infundibular  process  remains 
permanently  unchanged  as  one  of  the  layers  of  the  scrotum. 

The  contraction  of  the  infundibular  process  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  cord  may  be  incomplete,  and  there  may  be  tiius  left  a 
space  within  the  sheath  of  the  cord  (infundibular  process),  into 
which  the  point  of  the  finger  may  be  insinuated  from  withio  the 
abdomen.  The  finger  under  these  circumstances  does  not  enter  the 
inguinal  canal,  but  passes  through  the  internal  ring  into  the  proper 
sheath  of  the  spermatic  cord.  The  mouth  of  the  infundibular  proc- 
ess, the  "internal  ring,'^  may  be  best  studied  from  within  the  ah- 
domen,  after  the  peritoneum,  which  lines  this  portion  of  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  has  been  stripped  away. 

Beneath  the  transversa  lis  fascia — 1\«.,  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
inguinal  canal — is  found  the  parietal  layer  of  the  peritoneum,  with 
an  intervening  stratum  of  loose  connective  tissue,  containing  fat,  be- 
tween it  and  the  transversalis  fascia;  this  is  the  so-called  subperi- 
toneal connective  tissue  layer.  The  layer  of  peritoneum  which  lies 
behind,  or  rather  beneath,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal 
presents  no  opening  whatever.  Within  the  abdomen,  about  the 
mouth  of  the  infundibular  process,  "internal  ring,''  the  parietal  peri- 
toneum is  adherent  to  the  transversalis  fascia,  and  may  show  a  slight 
bulging  into  the  neck  of  the  infundibular  process  (sheath  of  the 
cord). 

In  the  study  of  these  parts  the  deep  epigastric  artery  plays 
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an  important  role.  This  artery  may  be  seen,  or  its  puliation  felt, 
as  it  lies  beneath  the  transversalis  fascia  in  the  subperitoneal  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  peritoneum. 
The  artery  is  accompanied  hy  one  or  two  veins.  It  arisL-a  from  the 
external  iliac  (femoral)  just  before  this  vessel  passes  out  of  the  ab- 
domen under  Poupart's  ligament^  and  ascends  obliquely  upward  and 
inward  toward  the  umbilicus  to  reach  the  outer  i>order  of  the  rectus 
mugcle.  It  passes  across  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal 
about  the  middle,  and  so  divides  it  into  two  parts,  an  outer  and  an 
inner.  The  outer  part  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
that  part  which  lies  external  to  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  is  formed 
by  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  underlying  peritoneum,  and  pre- 
sents the  opening  through  which  the  structures  that  form  the 
spermatic  cord  (round  ligament)  leave  the  abdomen,  the  internal 
ring.  The  presence  of  this  orifice  tends  to  weaken  tbis  outer  part 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal.  The  inner  portion  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  that  part  which  lies  internal 
to  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  is  strengthened,  in  part,  hy  several 
additional  layers.  From  before  backward  this  part  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  is  formed  of  the  triangular  ligament, 
conjoined  tendon,  transvergalis  fascia,  and  parietal  peritoneum. 
This  inner  portion  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  is, 
therefore,  much  more  secure  than  the  outer  part. 

A  hernia  that  protrudes  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  in- 
guinal canal  external  to  the  deep  epigastric — t,e.,  one  which  passes 
through  the  ^'internal  ring''  and  works  its  way  downward  along  the 
cord — is  an  oblique,  or  external,  inguinal  hernia,  the  common  va- 
riety. In  those  cases  in  which  the  upper  part,  or  neck,  of  I  be  infun- 
dibular process  has  failed  to  become  tightly  contracted  around  the 
elements  of  the  cord  right  up  to  the  point  at  which  they  emerge 
from  the  abdomen,  the  predisposition  to  hernia  is,  without  doubt, 
more  pronounced,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  if,  in  addition,  the 
peritoneum,  which  is  normally  adherent  about  the  site  of  the  *'in- 
ternal  ring/*  shows  a  certain  degree  ol  bulging  into  the  mouth  of 
the  patent  infundibular  process. 

A  hernia  that  bulges  forward  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
inguinal  canal  to  the  inner  side  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery  is  a 
direct,  or  internal,  inguinal  hernia.  Such  a  hernia  does  not  pass 
through  the  ^Internal  ring"  and  descend  along  the  course  of  the 
cord,  within  its  sheath  (infundibular  process),  but  bulges  directly 


1.  At  Sixth  Month. 

Testis  located  In  the  back  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  covered  by  the  peritoneum  upon 

its  anterior  aspect. 
G,  {nibemaculuro  of  Hunter. 

IP,  Infundibular  process  of  the  transver!»alis  fascia. 
P,  peritoneum  lining  the  Interior  of  abdominal  cavity. 
S,  scrotum. 
T,  testis. 

TF,  transversalls  fascia. 
l^D,  vas  deferens. 

2.  AT  THE  Seventh  Month. 

The  testis  has  descended  into  the  inguinal  region  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Infundibular 
process — future  intern.il  Inguinal  ring. 

3.  At  the  Eighth  Month. 

The  testis  has  entered  the  infundibular  process,  carrying  a  process  of  the  peritoneum 

with  it. 
I'P,  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum. 

4.  At  Ninth  Month. 

Testis  h.Ts  reached  the  bottom  of  the  infundibular  process, — scrotum, — carr\  In  ^process 
«)f  pt'rltuneum  with  It. 

.').    Thii^d  n.)  Ff.n.i^TH  Whik  afthi/  Ripth. 

Testis  is  li)C;itrJ  In  the  bottom  <>t  ihf  inkindlbular  process — s«.rotum,  Obllter.itlon 
ha>  bi'tiun  in  the  vaj;inal  prjcos. 

•i.    Sl-vjrai.  Months  aftl-r  Birth. 

Ni)rmcil   idiilt  conJitinn. 

TfstiN  !f<ts  in  bMitom  of  infundibular  piocesjj — .sctoium.  The  \  .li^inai  process  which 
a(.C'>mpanii'd  the  testis  in  Its  .lescoiit  has  l-'i.'Li»me  ».blitiM.Hed  except  fo;  thai  {><)riii)n 
<.t  its  extent  whiiMi  ci)rre>|N)nJs  to  the  testis.  This  remains  as  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis. 

CI.  laMty  of  iiiiiica  va;iinalis  testis. 
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forward  into  the  inguinal  canal,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  cord,  and, 
besides  the  transversalie  fascia,  it  may  have  to  push  the  conjoined 
tendon,  etc.,  before  it,  or  else  force  its  way  between  the  fibers  of 
this  structure.  These  accessory  structures  form  a  strong  barrier 
againBt  the  formation  of  a  direct  hernia,  which  variety  is  much 
less  common  than  the  oblic|iie. 

Ib  the  female  the  inguinal  canal  and  rings  are  all  less  well  de- 
veloped than  in  the  male.  The  round  ligament  is  a  thin  structure, 
often  difficult  to  find.  After  passing  through  the  inguinal  canal 
it  emerges  from  the  external  ring,  and  is  then  lost  in  the  connect- 
ive tissue  about  the  external  ring  and  in  the  labia  niajora. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  comparatively  infrequent  in  the  female. 
When  it  occurs,  it  is  analogous  to  that  in  the  male,  and  may  de- 
scend into  the  labia  majora. 

The  Descent  of  the  Testes.  —  The  testes  (ovaries  in  the 
female)  are  developed  within  the  abdomen  from  the  Wolffian  body, 
and  in  early  faHal  life  they  are  situated  in  the  back  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity  near  the  kidneys.  They  lie  not  within  the  peri- 
^neal  cavity,  but,  like  the  kidney,  behind  the  peritoneum,  which 
adherent  to  their  front  surface.  From  this  position,  the  testes, 
during  the  later  months  of  foetal  life,  gradually  descend.  They  de- 
scend behind  the  peritoneum  and  enter  the  infundibular  process 
through  its  mouth,  the  "internal  ring,"  Finally,  during  the  last 
month  of  intra-uterine  life  they  arrive  at  their  nonnal  destination, 
the  bottom  of  the  scrotal  pouch. 

The  ovaries  descend  in  an  analogous  manner,  but  do  not  pass 
out  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Preparatory  to  the  descent  of  the  testis  there  is  a  pouch-like 
bulging  of  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  in  either 
inguinal  region.  A  shallow  pouch  is  thus  formed  on  either  side, 
which  gradually  becomes  deeper,  and  finally  the  two  join  together 
in  the  middle  line  to  form  the  scrotum.  Each  of  these  pouches  is 
lined  on  its  internal  aspect  by  a  sac-like  prolongation  from  the  trans- 
versalis  fascia  (infundibular  process).  These  pouches  are  empty 
and  ready  to  receive  the  testea, 

Reaching  from  the  testis  as  it  lies  within  the  abdomen,  down- 
ward into  the  bottom  of  the  infundibular  process  (scrotum),  there 
is  a  musculo-fibrous  structure,  the  gubemaculum  of  Hunter.  It 
serves  to  lead  the  testis  down  into  the  scrotal  sac. 

About  the  sixth  month  of  foetal  life  the  descent  of  the  testis 
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begins.  The  giibcrnaciihim  contracts  and  draws  the  testis  downward 
toward  the  inguinal  region.  About  the  seventh  month  the  testis 
arrives  at  the  **interniil  ring,"  the  wide-open  mouth  of  the  infun- 
dibular process,  The  testis  then  passes  into  the  infundibular  proc- 
ess, and,  as  it  does  so,  it  brings  a  bag-like  process  of  the  peritoneum, 
which  is  adherent  to  it,  with  it.  This  is  called  the  vaginal  process 
of  the  peritoneum-  At  the  eighth  month  the  testis  is  found  in  ihe 
infundibular  pouch,  together  with  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peri- 
toneum, which  accompanies  it,  and  during  the  last  month  of  intra- 
uterine life  it  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  infundibular  pouch,  the 
scrotum,  together  with  its  vaginal  peritoneal  process. 

The  testis  may  be  interrupted  in  its  journey  into  the  scrotum 
at  any  point,  and  may  remain  stationary  either  in  the  abdomen  or 
in  the  inguinal  canal.  This  condition  occasionally  complicates  con- 
genital hernia.  After  the  testis  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
scrotal  sac,  the  peritoneal  pouch,  which  accompanied  it,  becomes, 
for  that  part  of  its  extent  which  corresponds  to  the  vas  deferens, 
gradually  obliterated.  This  process  of  obliteration  commences  in 
the  middle  of  the  tube  and  extends  upward  toward  its  abdominal 
orifice,  and  downward  toward  the  testis,  and,  in  the  adult,  this  ob- 
literated portion  of  the  vaginal  process  is  represented  only  by  a 
fibrous  strand  that  is  found,  together  with  the  vas  deferens,  etc., 
inclosed  within  the  proper  sheath  of  the  cord. 

The  lower  part  of  the  vaginal  procesg,  that  portion  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  testis,  remains  permanently  as  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis.  At  birth  the  canal  of  the  vaginal  process  is  still  pervious, 
but  very  much  shrunken,  and  becomes  rapidly  obliterated  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  extra-uterine  life. 

If  the  peritoneal  pouch,  the  vaginal  process,  which  accompanies 
the  testis  in  its  descent,  remains  pervious  after  birth  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  and,  if  its  orifice  is  large  enough  to  permit,  a  coil 
of  intestine  may  enter;  and  we  shall  then  have  a  cong'-^nital  hernia. 

In  the  female  the  round  ligament  is  the  remains  of  the  guber- 
naculum.  The  ovary  descends  like  the  testis,  but  does  not  leave  the 
abdominal  cavity;  it  remains  in  the  pelvis.  It  does,  however,  ex- 
ceptionally leave  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  may  then  he  found  in 
the  labia  majora.    Congenital  hernia  is  uncommon  in  the  female. 

To  recapitulate:  There  are  two  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia, 
the  direct,  or  internal,  and  the  oblique,  or  externaL  The  direct 
is  always  acquired,  and  is  less  common  than  the  indirect.     In  thia 


FTi(f.  151. — Normal  CondJtlon  of  Injjalnal  Region,  Scr>>tum.  ek.  Tevm  in  tHviuuw 
of  scrotum  and  vajfin^l  prt»Cf*s  obllteniteJ.  CT,  c.ivl»y  of  tunica  v»|^lnAlK  Uf^tis; 
fN,  inleNUne  within  flbJomtn.nl  c:ivlty  ;  //?.  Ini*?mfll  ini^uln^tl  linif — th«  moiith  iif  Hie 
orijFitiAl  Infuodlbutiir  procf&.s  of  ttw  tran<»ver$.alis  fascia  i  P,  peritoneum  linliifr  ab- 
dr^minnl  Citvlty  ,  r/-*.  irdnwer«.i1ls  fa»cU ,  f^'O,  v/ts  4efer«ns;  f'R  vd}(tnal  fntces^  uf 
p«ritoiH*uin — i»bli(erAl«d. 


FtjF.  !a2,— Condi  III »«  of  P.irt?,  tn  Pres<»nce 
of  a  Congrnltal  lObMqur  Ineulnnt)  Hem  la, 
Noi*'  th,tt  (he  V4i£ln4t  f»r*x*^**  is  p.tl«nt>  unoNit- 
«ni«>d,  4nd  thAt  «i  coti  nf  inteftltie  Ua%  rnterrd. 


Fllf.  IVt,— Cnr»dltk»n  of  P.irtN  In  Presence 
of  an  Ac*iutrrJ  ONI*]Ue  In(^uln4l  HriniM.  Note 
th^f  Hie  VA|;lnjil  proceks  (I^P)  Is  obtiieratei  and 
thvii  n  colt  of  Intesiinr  h^is  pushed  Hs  wjiv 
down  Info  Oht  ortif^nA)  litfunifbulrtf  proccik<s 
(i^tie4ih  of  Uie  *jwrwatlc  curd),  driving  a  nrw 
prDC«^ss  of  perlioneiiifl  iS}  bHnrr  If.  ThH 
IwtHonciit  p(iKc»>  fortrs  tb«  saC  of  th^  hrinU. 


FIk-  I'"»I.— NormJl  Condltlun  <»f  |ii|juln.Tl  Region,  Scnjtum,  etc  TesHs  In  bottom 
of  «Criiium  iwd  vajfinal  pmcess  obllieraled.  Cf,  cnvity  u(  tunica  vajjlujills  le^Us ; 
tN,  ink"%tlm>  williin  ntKlomtmil  otvity;  fR,  inli^rnjii  bi$;ulnal  ring— the  mouth  of  Hit? 
ortjtfn.ll  InfunJIhuknr  process  of  fhe  tmn^vt'rwlls  fdsi-iA :  f\  pri  Ituneum  Mfilng  ab- 
*^>mln^ii  Ciivliy  ,  /"f,  (Mniver^ills  tiscln ;  KD.  wis  Jeftrens;  i'P.  vaeinnl  process  of 
peritunt^u  m— <)bU  te  r.  I  ItfJ . 


Fig.  lA'J.^-Condnion  of  Pans  in  Pn?M*nce 
of  a  Conet^nlial  (ObHi|uc  jTifk^Jinal)  Hern  In. 
Noi«?  thai  th«  v;i^jnj)l  process  I*  piiirnt.  um»bHt- 
ented,  .ind  thJi  ;i  coll  ot  Intestine  h^is  entered^ 


Rjf,  l'»M. — Condition  uf  Parts  In  Presence 
of  in  Ac'julreJ  OMIquc  ln«Lilna1  Hcrnl<i,  Note 
th;i!  the  vAKln^t  process  {kT)  is  olitilcr.ik'd  and 
ihai  A  coll  of  Intestine  has  pushed  Its  w.iv 
down  Intii  Die  orl^r^i^'il  infunJibulAr  process 
(»he:ilh  ol  Uie  »ip*'rmatic  cord),  drfvlnij  »i  new 
f^roces^  of  peritoneum  (S)  before  iL  This 
pCTllonenI  process  forms  the  sjc  of  the  HiernUn 
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true  hernial  sac,  is  met  with  and  incised,  and  within  this  the  hernial 
contents  are  encoimtered. 

The  Femoral  Region. — The  area  immediately  below  Poupart'a 
ligament  is  known  aa  the  femoral  region. 

The  Fascia  Lata  is  exposed  after  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia 
have  been  removed.  This  is  a  strong,  aponeurotic  layer  which  en- 
tirely surrounds  the  musclea  of  the  thigh,  and  serves  to  bind  them 
into  a  compact  mass.  It  is  attached  above,  in  front,  to  the  whole 
length  of  Poupart's  ligament,  from  the  pubic  spine  to  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spine;  externally,  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  behind, 
to  the  sacrum;  and,  internally,  to  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium. 

Just  below  Poupart's  ligament,  where  the  internal  saphenous 
vein  enters  the  femoral  vein,  the  fascia  lata  presents  an  oval  open- 
ing, the  saphenous  opening.  It  is  only  exposed  after  the  cribriform 
fascia  (that  part  of  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  which  is 
attached  to  the  margins  of  the  saphenous  opening)  has  been  re- 
moved. The  outer  margin  of  the  saphenous  opening  is  sharp  and 
curved,  and  was  called  by  Allan  Burns  the  falciform  process.  If 
the  falciform  process  is  traced  upward  and  inward^  it  is  found  to  be 
continuous  with  the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  with  Gim- 
bernat's  ligament,  some  of  its  fibers  being  attached,  with  this  latter 
ligament,  to  the  pubic  booe.  Below,  the  falciform  process  is  seen 
to  curve  inward  underneath  the  internal  saphenous  vein,  becoming 
continuous  here  with  that  part  of  the  fascia  lata  which  covers  the 
pectineus  muscle  (pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata).  The  free  edge  of 
the  falciform  process,  and  that  part  of  the  fascia  lata  external  to 
it,  cover  the  femoral  sheath  upon  its  anterior  aspect,  and  are  known 
as  the  **iliac  portion'^  of  the  fascia  lata.  It  is  attached  above  to  the 
whole  length  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  externally  is  continuous 
with  the  sheath  of  the  sartorius  muscle. 

That  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  upon  which  the  internal  saphe- 
nous vein  rests,  and  which  covers  the  pectineus  muscle,  may  be  traced 
upward,  under  Poupart's  ligament,  as  far  as  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  to 
which  it  ia  attached,  and  from  which  the  pectineus  muscle  arises. 
This  is  known  as  the  **pubic  portion'*  of  the  fascia  lata.  Beneath  the 
femoral  vessels  this  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  is  continuous, 
externally,  with  the  fascia  which  covers  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  (fascia 
iliaea).  Above,  under  Poupart^s  ligament,  this  fascia,  which  covers 
the  pectineus  muscle,  is  thickened,  and  ia  known  as  the  pubic  liga- 
ment of  Cooper.    These  two  portions  of  the  fascia  lata,  the  iliac  and 
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pubic  portions,  are  so  arranged  that  a  slit-like  opening,  the  saphenous 
opening^  exists  between  them,  and  through  this  the  internal  saphe- 
nous vein  joins  the  femoral  vein. 

The  femoral  vessels,  inclosed  within  their  sheath,  are  sand- 
wiched in  between  these  two  portions  of  the  fascia  lata,  rcjiting 
behind  upon  the  fascia  which  covers  the  pectineus  and  ilio-psoas 
muscles,  and  covered  in  front  by  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata. 
The  two  portions  of  the  fascia  lata,  which  have  ju^t  been  described, 
the  iliac  and  pubic  portiona»  are  simply  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
fascia^  and  are  seen  to  be  directly  continuous  with  each  other,  below 
the  saphenous  opening  upon  the  front  of  the  thigh.  The  pubic 
portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  which  corresponds  to  the  p^ctineus  muscle, 
is,  as  already  said,  continuous  externally,  behind  the  sheath  of  the 
femoral  vessels,  with  the  iliac  fascia,  which  invests  the  ilio-psoas 
muscle*  One  should  not  confuse  the  names  "iliac  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata"  with  "iliac  fascia." 

Th$  Space  Beneath  PouparVs  LigamenL  —  Through  this  space 
the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  the  anterior  crural  nerve  and  the  femoral 
vessels  pass  out  of  the  abdomen  into  the  thigh. 

The  ilio-psoas  muscle,  with  the  anterior  crural  nerve,  occupies 
the  outer  part  of  the  space.  The  ilio-psoas  muscle  is  a  thick  mass 
of  muscle  which  has  its  origin  within  the  abdomen  from  the  iliac 
fossa,  bodies  of  the  lumbar  vertebra?,  etc.  It  consists  of  the  psoas 
and  iliacus  muscles,  and  passes  downward  under  Poupart^s  ligament 
into  the  thigh,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  lesser  trochanter  of  the 
femur  and  to  the  surface  of  the  bone  immediately  below  this. 

Within  the  abdomen  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  is  covered  by  a  thick 
fascia,  the  fascia  iliaca,  which  is  attached  to  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae  and  to  the  sacrum,  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  to  the 
brim  of  the  pelvia. 

At  Poupart's  ligament,  that  part  of  the  iliac  fascia  which  covers 
the  outer  portion  of  the  ilio-psoas  muscle— »*.«.,  corresponding  to  the 
outer  third  of  Poupart's  ligament — does  not  pass  down  into  the 
thigh  with  the  muscle,  but  is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament,  whence 
it  i«  reflected  upward,  becoming  continuous  with  the  transversalia 
fascia,  which  lines  the  whole  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior  ab- 
dominal wall.  Internal  to  this,  however,  co^^e!^ponding  to  the  inner 
portion  of  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  the  fascia  which  covers  the  muscle 
passes  with  the  muscle,  underneath  Poupart's  ligament,  down  into  the 
thigh,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  is  continuous,  behind  the 
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sheath  of  the  femoral  yessels,  with  the  fascia  which  covers  the  pectin- 
eiiB  muscle  {pubie  portion  of  the  fascia  lata).  Immediately  beneath 
Poupart*s  ligament  the  iliac  fascia  is  thickened,  and  this  thickened 
portion  is  called  the  ilio-pectineal  ligament.  This  is  not  an  isolated 
ligamentous  band  of  fibers,  but  simply  a  thickened  portion  of  the 
fascia  iliaca  as  it  passes  with  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  unGer  Poupart*3 
ligament  into  the  thigli.  It  extends  from  the  junction  of  the  outer 
and  middle  thirds  of  Poupart's  ligament  downward  and  inward  to 
the  ilio-pectineal  eminence,  and  serves  thus  to  divide  the  space  un- 
derneath Poupart's  ligament  into  two  portions:  an  outer,  the  ilio- 
psoas space,  which  contains  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  the  anterior 
crural  nerve,  and  an  inner  and  upper,  the  femoral  space,  through 
which  the  femoral  vessels  pass  from  the  abdomen  into  the  thigh. 

The  femoral  space  is  boimded  above  by  Poupart's  hgament; 
below,  it  is  bounded  externally  by  the  ilio-pectineal  ligament,  and, 
internally,  by  the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper.  The  so-called  pubic 
ligament  of  Cooper  is  simply  the  thickened  upper  portion  of  the 
fascia  which  covers  the  pectineus  muscle.  Internally,  the  space  is 
bounded  by  the  sharp,  curved  edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament.  The 
space  is  limited  externally  by  the  junction  of  Poupart's  ligament 
and  the  ilio-pectineal  ligament. 

The  Femoral  Sheath, — As  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  thigh, 
through  the  femoral  space,  they  are  inclosed  in  a  special  connective 
tissue  sheath,  and  rest  upon  the  ilio-psoas  and  pectineus  muscles. 
The  femoral  sheath  is  a  funnel-shaped  connective  tissue  envelope 
which  is  prolonged  downward  from  the  margins  of  the  femoral  space, 
inclosing  the  vessels  as  they  pass  into  the  thigh.  Corresponding  to 
its  commencement  at  Poupart's  ligament,  the  femoral  sheath  is  wide- 
mouthed,  and  attached  all  around  to  the  margins  of  the  femoral 
space.  Above,  it  is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament;  below,  to  the 
ilio-pectineal  ligament  (thickened  portion  of  the  fascia  covering  the 
ilio-psoas  muscle)  and  to  the  ligament  of  Cooper  {thickened  upper 
portion  of  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  muscle).  Internally, 
it  is  attached  to  the  edge  of  Gimbernat's  ligament.  The  femoral 
sheath  is  continued  but  a  short  distance  downward  ujjon  the  femoral 
vessels,  becoming  narrow  and  contracted  below,  and  closely  applied 
to  the  waUs  of  the  vessels. 

The  femoral  sheath  is  divided  into  three  compartments,  which 
ore  entirely  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other,  by  con^nective 
tissue   septa.     In   the   outer  compartment   the  femoral  artery  is 


Vis  l'*««.— The  I'clvii  mj  t  i^;  iir.  nis  of  Ihe  lllo-ptjbic  Re^«on,  FS,  fftfior.i! 
*l*.icc;  G,  Gfrnl^rnali.  lijf.imfnt;  //*.  nio-pedlncar  IJgam»nt;  //*S,  Hio-pscNis  space; 
F,  Poup4in  V  llifament ;  PS,  pubkr  spine. 


FljT*  li^*— FemoMi  Sf^Jce.  Fi'iuoral  vciielb  an  J  ilivaUi  js  tlicy  p4S*  under  Pchi- 
parl»  itgAmenr  Iwve  be«n  de^resl  awjy.  Poop.tn  »  Itt^mrtit  Uttcd  upon  hook-  Tile 
jltactis  and  p«>:»*mus<lr»  are  covered  H  ihelr  »4»Clji,  thefii*el4  Hl.itn  •.  /P,  Itko-pectlncdt 
Uijnament— thkkened  portion  of  Hk  Uiclm  ihM  Invests  iKr  IUo-p&o^&  mutcte;  Lf, 
Poupjin's  tlifjitneni ;  P,*puhlc  Hi^ment  of  Cooper — upper  thkkenei  pan  at  the  tASCiA 
thai  cover*  the  pecilneus  muscle. 


Rg:.  VV*.— Deep  Femor.il  H*fgiion — lilt-  Pemurn!  Vess«l*.  eic.  Cut  Across  as  tbey  Eme^rjjv  Under 
Poup.tn  s  Lljf.imeni.  AC,  anterior  crural  nerve ;  CT,  etlgf  of  ilie  cotijioJnt?J  tendon  ;  CR.  crurnl  ring ; 
E,  doncA  Une  indkaies  the  courj*  of  ilie  deep  fptgasirJc  flitery ;  FS,  femoral  sheath  ;  G»  GimbemAr* 
Ug;tineTit^  /P,  IllO't^fCtlneat  ligament;  P.  Poup.td's  Itgrnnent;  PE,  pecttneus  muscle.  This  muscle 
rests  upon  the  pubic  bone  .ind  is  covered  by  Us  fjiscia.— the  pectineal  fit sc la,— which  is  somewhat 
thickened  tmmedfzitely  beneath  F\jup4rt's  Itgameni,  where  It  is  known  as  the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper, 
It  will  be  nollced  thnt  the  femomi  she.ith  is  dIvMed  Into  three  comp.irtmenl*  .  the  outer  for  the  femoral 
mtery ;  the  middle  for  the  feimnral  vein  ;  the  Inner  (CR)  is  the  crural  ring,  ihe  mouth  of  the  crural 
canaK 
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lodged;  in  the  middle,  the  femoral  vein;  the  inner  compartment 
contains  a  lymphatic  gland  and  some  loose  connective  tissue,  and 
gives  passage  to  the  lymphatic  vessels  that  enter  the  abdomen  from 
the  lower  extremity.  This  space,  the  inner,  is  called  the  croral  canal. 
It  is  inclosed  within  the  femoral  sheath,  and  reaches  from  tJim- 
bemat's  ligament  downward  upon  the  inner  side  ol  the  femoral  vein 
as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein  with  the  fem- 
oral, at  wliich  point  the  crural  canal  ceases  to  exist,  becausse  here  the 
tVmoral  sheath  is  applied  directly  to  the  wall  of  the  femoral  vein. 

The  oritice  of  this  cmral  space,  or  canal,  is  called  the  crural 
ring.  The  crural  ring  is  bounded  above  by  Pou part's  ligament;  be- 
low, by  the  pectineus  muscle  and  the  fascia  which  covers  it,  and 
which  is  here  thickened  and  called  the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper; 
internally,  by  Gimbernat's  ligament;  and,  externally,  by  the  femoral 
vein,  A  femoral  hernia,  as  it  descends  into  the  thigh,  usually  oc- 
cupies this  crural  canal,  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein, 
and,  just  above  the  junction  of  the  internal  saphenous  vein  with 
the  femoral  vein,  where  the  crural  canal  terminates,  it  presents  in 
the  saphenous  openiriir. 

Study  of  the  Inguinal  and  Femoral  Begioni  from  Within  the 
Abdomen. — To  exaiuine  these  regions  from  within  the  abdomen,  an 
incision  is  made  through  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  on  either  side, 
passing  from  the  umbilicus  outward  and  then  downward  to  a  point 
just  external  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

The  iKoriXAL  Region. — The  blndder  is  seen  to  occupy  the  an- 
terior median  portion  of  the  true  pelvis,  and  when  moderately  full 
'reaches  as  high  as  the  symphysis.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
peritoneum  which  covers  the  bladder  is  continued  forward  from  the 
fundus  of  that  organ  over  oil  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  abdomen,  where  it  presents  several  folds,  or  ridges, 
which  are  caused  by  the  projection  oi  prominent  underlying  struct- 
ures. These  several  ridges,  or  plicae,  converge  in  a  direction  upward, 
toward  the  umbilicus,  and  include  between  them  areas  which  are 
more  or  less  depressed,  and  which  are  called  fovea?.  In  the  middle  line, 
reaching  from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  upward  to  the  umbilicus,  the 
peritoneum  is  raised  in  the  shape  of  a  fold  by  the  superior  ligament  of 
the  bladder,  the  remains  of  the  fo'tal  iirachu?.  External  to  this,  pass- 
ing from  either  side  of  the  body  of  the  bladder  upward  to  the  um- 
bilicus, there  is  a  fold,  beneath  which  the  obliterated  hypogastric 
artery  runs.    Still  more  externally  there  is  another  fold,  which  corre- 
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Fig.  159— The  iDgulnal  and  Femoral  EeglQaa  tvom  Wllbln  tbe  AbiSomen.  Upon 
the  right  Bide  tHe  peritoneum  bas  bc*eo  atrtpped  off,  exposing  tbe  tr&naTersftlts  fa»cia. 
AC,  anterior  crural  uerre  Imbedded  in  tbe  lHo-p»oiu  muscle:  D,  flemllunar  fold  of 
Doustaa—the  lower  edge  of  tbe  posterior  layrr  of  the  sbeatb  of  rectus:  E,  deep  epU 
gaiatric  artery;  E^^  plka  cpl«roiBtrica  (tbe  deep  eptgastrio  vetseLa  are  situated  beneath 
this  fold);  FJ.,  cut  edge  of  ibe  fascia  UlSLCa,  which  Invests  tbe  lllo-psoos  muscle;  OL^ 
Olmbemai's  ligament;  H,  obliterated  hypogastric  artery;  I.E.,  fovea  ingulnalis  externa; 
/./.,  fovea  Inguloalls  Interna;  JL,  sawn  surface  of  the  Ilium:  J  PI/,  Ulo-pectlne&I  Ugu.' 
mexit,  a  thickened  portion  of  the  lilac  fjuicia;  P,  cut  edge  of  the  peritoneum;  FJ., 
cut  edge  of  the  lllo-psoas  muscle;  FL,  Poupart's  ligament;  PM.  pectineua  muscle  cov- 
ered by  lis  fascia,  which  Is  here  somewhat  thickened  and  Is  known  as  tbe  pubic  liga- 
ment of  Cooper;  SF.  foTea  supra  vesical  is;  F.L.,  plica  resloo-umblllcalls  lateralis  (the 
obliterated  hypogastric  artery  Ilea  beneath  this  fold);  V.Mi..  plica  Teetco-umblllcalls 
media  (the  urachna,  which  reaches  from  tbe  fundus  of  tbe  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  ft 
tltuaied  beneath  the  fold).  Above  the  middle  of  Poupart*8  ligament  there  Is  an  opening 
In  the  transTersalls  fascIa—lnternal  Inguinal  rtng— mouth  of  the  Infundibular  process. 
The  Tas  deferens  and  other  component  parts  of  the  spermatic  cord  which  pass  In  and 
out  of  the  abdomen  through  thts  oHice  have  been  cut  short  in  tbe  picture;  this  open- 
ing ts  the  exit  for  indirect  ingtilnal  hernia.  Beneath  Poupart's  ligament  the  femoral 
▼easels.  Inclosed  wHb  their  sheath,  are  seen.  These  structures  have  been  divided  close 
to  Pouip«rt*s  ligament.  The  femoral  sheath  occupies  the  space  described  as  the  femoral 
■pAce,  and  Is  dlTlded  into  three  compartments— tbe  outer  for  the  artery  and  tbe  mlddl* 
for  the  vein;    the  orlflcs  of  the  Inner  compartment  Is  csJled  the  crural  ring. 
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sponds  to  the  course  of  the  deep  epigastric  iirtery;  this  is  a  large  veseel 
given  off  from  the  external  iliac  (femoral)  just  before  it  passes  out  of 
the  abdomen  under  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  veins.  The  peritoneal  folds  are  named,  respectively,  the  plicB 
vesico-umbilicalis  media,  corresponding  to  the  urachus,  in  tlie  middle 
line;  the  plica  vcsico-umbilicus  lateralis,  corresponding  to  the  oblit^ 
erated  hypogastric  artery;  and  tlie  plica  epigastrica,  corresponding  to 
the  epigastric  artery  and  vein.  Between  these  peritoneal  folds,  or 
plicae,  are  the  foveffi,  already  mentioned,  which  are  deeper  in  some 
subjects  than  in  others.  External  to  the  plica  epigastrica  is  the  fovea 
inguinalis  externa.  Between  the  plica  epigastrica  and  the  plica  vesico- 
nrabilicalis  lateralis  is  the  fovea  inguinalis  interna.  Between  the  plica 
vesico-umbiliealia  lateralis  and  the  plica  vesico-umbilicalis  media  is 
the  fovea  supravesicalis. 

The  Fovea  Jngumalis  ExUma, — After  the  peritoneum  has  been 
stripped  off  from  this  area,  and  &ome  loose  connective  tissue  (sub- 
peritoneal connective  tissue)  which  lies  beneath  it  has  been  removed, 
we  expose  the  transversalis  fascia.  This  fascia  presents  the  opening 
into  the  infundibular  process,  the  so-called  "internal  ring,"  which  is 
located  about  half  an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament. 
The  vas  deferens,  spermatic  artery,  veins,  etc,  structures  of  which 
the  spermatic  cord  is  formed  (in  the  female,  the  round  ligament), 
pass  into  this  opening.  The  lower,  inner,  margin  of  the  internal 
ring  presents  a  distinct,  sharp,  crescentic  edge.  A  probe  or  the  finger 
can  be  introduced  into  the  internal  ring,  and  may  be  insinuated  for 
a  greater  or  less  distance  into  the  sheath  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
infundibular  process.  About  the  internal  ring  the  peritoneum  ia 
more  or  lesa  plaited  upon  itself,  and  is  adherent  to  the  margins  of 
the  ring,  and  may  bulge  for  a  certain  distance  into  it.  A  fibrotis 
cord  passes  from  the  peritoneum  into  the  internal  ring,  and  may  be 
traced  downward  into  the  infundibular  process  along  with  the  other 
constituents  of  the  spermatic  cord.  This  fibrous  band,  or  string, 
represents  the  shrunken,  obliterated  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum 
which  accompanies  the  testis  in  its  desoent  into  the  scrotum.  Di- 
rected upward  and  inward  toward  the  umbilicus,  and  passing  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  internal  ring  is  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  with  its 
accompanying  vein.  If  a  hernial  protrusion  occurs  in  this  hxiation, 
the  process  of  peritoneum  which  forms  the  sac  of  the  hernia  forces 
its  way  through  the  internal  ring  (to  the  outer  side  of  the  deep 
t|Hgiatric),  and  gradually  works  its  way  downward  within  the  fibrous 
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sheath  of  the  cord,  which  is  the  remains  of  the  original  infun- 
dibular process,  and  we  then  have  a  typical  external,  or  oblique, 
inguinal  hernia.  The  coverings  of  this  variety  of  hernia,  from 
within  outward,  are,  besides  its  peritoneal  sac,  the  infundibular  fa&cia 
(pouch  derived  from  fascia  trausversalis),  cremaster  muscle  and  fascia, 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (sperraatic  fascia),  superficial  layer 
of  the  guperiicial  fascia  (fat),  and  the  skin. 

If  a  congenital  hernia  is  present,  the  vaginal  peritoneal  process 
which  accompanied  the  testis  in  Us  descent  into  the  scrotum  is  found 
patent,  unobliterated,  reaching  downward  through  the  internal  ring 
and  along  the  cord  within  its  sheath  (infundibular  process)  to  rhe 
bottom  of  the  scrotum. 

The  coverings  of  a  congenital  fiernia  are  the  same  as  those  givoa 
for  the  oblique,  or  external,  acquired  variety.  The  dilference  be- 
tween the  oblique  acquired  and  the  congenital  is  that  the  acquired 
inuet  form  a  peritoneal  sac  for  itself,  whereas  the  congenital  finds 
its  sac  already  present;  i.e.,  the  unobliterated  vaginal  peritoneal 
process. 

The  Fovea  Ingninalis  Inferna. — This  is  the  space  between  the 
plica  epigastrica  and  the  plica  vesico-uinbilicalis  lateralis.  After  the 
peritoneum  has  been  stripjied  away  from  this  part  we  expose  the  trans- 
versaliii  fascia.  The  fovea  ingninalis  interna  is  the  part  which  is  in- 
volved in  direct  inguinal  hernia.  It  presents  no  opening.  In  the 
event  of  a  direct  inguinal  hernia,  a  bulging  or  pouching  of  this  part 
of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  occurs,  and  the  hernial 
sac,  composed  of  the  parietal  peritoneum,  will  have  as  coverings, 
fmni  within  outward,  the  various  layers  that  form  this  part  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  viz.:  the  fascia  transversa  lis, 
the  conjoined  tendon,  and  the  triangular  ligament,  and,  in  addition, 
the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (spennatic  fascia),  the  super- 
ficial layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (fat),  and  the  skin. 

The  neck  of  the  sac  in  a  direct  inguinal  hernia  lies  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  deep  epigastric  vessels. 

Fovea  Sitprairifirafis.  —  This  is  the  space  between  the  plica 
vesico-umbilicalis  lateralis  and  media.  Its  floor  is  formed  by  the 
rectus  muscle.  This  region  is  of  but  little  surgical  interest,  and  is 
not  the  site  of  hernial  protrusions. 

The  Femoral  Region, — Below  Poupart's  ligament  we  have  the 
femoral  region.  This  part  is,  at  times,  depressed,  and  is  called  the 
fcEsa  cniralis.    If  we  dissect  away  the  peritoneum,  we  expose  Pou- 
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part's  ligament,  passing  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium  inward  and  downward,  to  be  attached  to  the  gpine  of 
the  pnbes.  From  the  lower  border  of  Poupart's  ligament,  just  be- 
fore its  attachment  to  the  pubic  spine,  a  triangular  band  of  fibers, 
which  is  attached  to  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  is  given  off.  This  is 
called  Gimbemat's  ligament.  Its  sharp  outer  edge  mav  be  readily 
felt. 

Between  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  pubic  bones  there  is  a  large 
space  through  which  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  anterior  crural  nerve 
and  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  thigh.  The  ilio-psoas  muscle 
arises  within  the  abdomen  and  passes  down  toward  Poupart's  liga- 
ment in  one  mass,  which  is  invested  by  a  strong  fascia,  the  iliac. 
At  Poupart^s  ligament,  the  fascia  that  covers  the  outer  part  of  the 
psoas-iliaeus — t.e,,  that  part  of  it  which  corresponds  to  the  outer 
third  of  Poupart's  liganient^ — is  attached  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
is  thence  reflected  upward,  becoming  continuous  with  the  transver- 
salis  fascia,  which  lines  the  whole  posterior  surface  of  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall.  Internal  to  this,  however,  where  the  femoral  ves- 
sels pass  out  under  Poupart's  ligament,  the  fascia  is  continued  down- 
ward with  the  muscle  underneath  Poupart's  ligament,  into  the 
thigh.  As  the  femoral  vessels  descend  into  the  thigh  they  rest  upon 
the  pectineus  and  ilio-psoas  muscles,  separated  from  them,  however, 
by  the  fascia  which  covers  them,  the  pectineal  fascia*  covering  the 
pectineus  muscle,  and  the  iliac  fa?cia  covering  the  ilio-psoas  muscle. 

The  fascia  iliaea,  immediately  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  is 
thickened,  and  is  called  the  ilio-pectineal  ligament.  It  reaches  from 
the  junction  of  the  outer  and  middle  thirds  of  Poupart*s  ligament  to 
the  ilio-pectineal  eminence,  and  serves  to  divide  the  space  under 
Poupart's  ligament  into  two  portions:  that  for  the  ilio-psoas  muscle 
and  anterior  crural  nerve,  below  and  externally,  and  that  through 
which  the  femoral  vessels  pass,  above  and  internally*  This  latter 
is  called  the  femoral  space.  The  boundaries  of  the  femoral  space 
are,  above,  Poupart^s  ligament;  below  and  externally,  the  ilio-pec- 
tineal ligament  (thickened  portion  of  the  iliac  fascia);  below  and 
internally,  the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper  (the  upper  thickened  por- 
tion of  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  muscle);  internally,  the 
edge  of  Oimbernat's  ligament. 

As  the  femoral  vessels  pass  down  through  the  femoral  space 


>  That  p«rt  of  the  pubic  portion  ot  the  tBMCla  UU  that  ooren  the  p«<!tliieui  »uicl«. 
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into  the  thigh,  they  are  mclosed  in  a  connective  tissue  sheath,  which 
is  prolonged  downward  from  the  margins  of  this  Bpace.  It  is  called 
the  femoral  sheath.  The  femoral  sheath  is  divided  into  three  com- 
partments by  septa:  the  enter  contains  the  artery;  the  middle  one, 
the  vein;  the  innermost,  that  between  the  vein  and  the  edge  of 
Gimbernat's  li^ment,  is  the  so-called  cmral  canal,  and  gives  pas- 
sage to  lymphatics  from  the  thigh  to  the  abdomen.  The  abdominal 
orifice  of  the  cmral  canal  is  called  the  crural  ring. 

In  the  event  of  a  femoral  hernia,  a  process  of  peritoneum  (her- 
nial sac)  is  forced  into  the  crural  ring  and  down  through  the  crtiral 
canal,  appearing  below  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  in  the  saphe- 
nous opening. 

The  coverings  of  a  femoral  hernia,  from  w^ithin  outward,  are, 
besides  its  peritoneal  sac,  the  femoral  sheath,  the  deep  layer  of  the 
Buperiicial  fascia  (the  cribriform  fascia),  the  euperficial  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia  (fat),  and  the  skin. 

The  Obturator  Foramen. — This  foramen  is  located  below  the 
brim  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  an  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ob- 
turator membrane,  between  its  upper  edge  and  the  lower  border  of 
the  ramus  of  the  pubes.  This  foramen  gives  exit  to  the  obturator 
artery,  vein,  and  nerve,  and  is  sometimes  the  site  of  a  hernial  protni- 
siom  The  obturator  artery  usually  arises  from  the  external  iliac, 
passes  forward  Just  below  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  out  through 
the  obturator  foramen  into  the  thigh.  Occasionally^  however,  this 
artery  is  derived  from  the  deep  epigastric,  close  to  the  origin  of  this 
vessel  from  the  external  iliac  (femoral),  and  Ln  its  course  to  reach 
the  obturator  foramen  it  is  found  in  close  proximity  to  the  margin 
of  the  crural  ring.  After  its  origin  from  the  deep  epigastric,  in  its 
course  to  reach  the  obturator  foramen,  it  either  passes  around  the 
upper  and  inner  margins  of  the  crural  ring  or  else  it  descends  close 
to  the  inner  wall  of  the  femoral  vein  and  behind  the  outer  border  of 
the  crural  riug. 
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Herniotomy. — ^  Incision  of  the  coverings  of  a  hernia,  opening 
into  the  sac,  and  the  division  of  constricting  rings  or  bands  constitute 
the  operation  of  herniotomy.  The  operation  is  done  for  the  purpose 
of  liberating  a  strangulated  hernia.  The  constriction  may  be  caused 
by  bands  in  the  body  of  the  sac  or  by  the  neck  of  the  sac  itself,  but  in 
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most  cases  it  is  probably  caused  by  the  firm,  unyielding  ring  by  which 
the  neck  of  the  sac  is  encircled. 

At  one  of  the  usual  sites  of  a  hernial  protrusion  there  is  found  a 
tense,  elastic  tumor  The  incision  is  placed  over  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  tumor,  cutting  carefully  through  the  skin  and  the  deeper 
layers  until  the  sac  proper  is  reached.  The  sac  may  then  be  pinched 
up  with  two  forceps  and  incised  between  them,  when  there  is  an 
escape  of  serous  fluid,  and  the  contents  of  the  sac  are  exposed. 


PJ#.  IfiO.— Irregular  Orlglii  of  Obturator  Arterj'  In  lt«  course  Into  the 
pelTla  It  lies  cloie  to  the  Inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein.  A,  fetnoral  artery: 
E,  de«p  epfcaatrlc  artery;  QL,  Ofmbernat'a  ligament;  tR,  Internal  Lngulnal 
ring;  O,  obturator  artery;  PL,  Poupart'i  ligament;  F,  femoral  vein,  The 
apace  between  tbe  femoral  vein  and  Gimbernat'a  ligament  ti  known  aa  tbe 
crural  ring,  and  through  thla  femoral  hernia  leaves  the  abdomen. 


The  contents  vary;  they  may  consist  of  intestine,  large  or  small; 
of  omentum,  or  of  both;  and  occasionally  there  may  be  other  organs, 
such  as  the  bladder,  ovary,  etc.  After  the  sac  has  been  freely 
opened,  its  contents  should  be  examined.  Any  constricting  bands  in 
the  body  of  the  sac  should  be  divided,  and  an  attempt  then  made  to 
pull  the  gut  down  so  as  to  ease  it  at  the  point  of  constriction;  but 
in  this  effort  much  force  should  not  be  used.    An  effort  is  made  to 
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Insert  the  finger  into  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and,  if  this  is  gueceseful,  a 
])ro  be-point  eel  J  curved  knife  may  he  introduced  upon  the  finger  and 
the  confltricting  ring  incised.  li  one  is  unable  to  insert  the  finger 
into  the  neck  of  the  sac,  a  director  may  be  carried  through,  and  upon 
this  the  ring  may  be  divided.  In  freeing  the  constriction,  a  suc- 
cession of  nicks  should  be  made  rather  than  a  single  free  cut,  and 
these  may  be  repeated  until  the  parts  are  liberated. 

For  the  relief  of  an  indirect  ioguiual  hernia  the  incision  in  the 


Fig.  Ifil.— Irregular  Origin  of  Obturator  Artery.  In  It*  course  Into  the 
pelvis  It  cunres  arouod  the  upper  and  loner  edge  of  the  crural  ring.  Letters 
■use  u  liO. 


constricting  ring  should  be  directed  upward.  For  a  direct  inguinal 
hernia  the  incision  should  be  directed  upward  and  inward,  toward 
the  umbilicus.  For  a  femoral  hernia  the  incision  should  be  directed 
inward  tow*ard  Gimbernat^s  ligament  and  somewhat  upward. 

For  practical  purposes,  if  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  variety  of  the 
hernia,  the  direction  of  the  liberating  incision  for  both  varieties  of 
inguinal  and  for  femoral  hernia  may  be  upward  and  inward,  toward 
the  umbilicus.     By  cutting  in  this  direction,  upward  and  inward^ 
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toward  the  umbilicus,  wu  work  in  a  line  which  is  parallel  with  the 
cotirse  of  the  deep  epigastric  vessels,  and  the  danger  of  wounding 
these  is  thus  obviated. 

Occasionally  the  obturator  artery,  as  described  above,  is  given 
off  from  the  deep  epigastric,  and  in  its  course  to  reach  the  obturator 
foramen  this  vessel  w^ould  then  have  a  close  relationship  to  the  neck 
of  the  sac  of  a  femoral  hernia.  From  its  origin,  at  the  deep  epigas- 
tric, the  obturator  artery  either  descends  close  to  the  inner  wail  of 
the  femoral  vein,  and  therefore  behind  the  outer  margin  of  the  crural 
ring,  and  would  thus  lie  to  the  outer  side  of  the  neck  of  a  femoral  her- 
nial sac,  or  else  it  curves  inward  and  then  downward,  Whind  the  up- 
per and  inner  borders  of  the  crural  ring,  and  would  then  lie  above  and 
to  the  inner  side  of  a  femoral  hernial  sac.  In  the  first  case,  this  ves- 
sel would  be  out  of  the  way  in  making  the  liberating  incisions  at 
the  crural  ring,  whereas  in  the  second  instance  the  vessel  would  be 
jeoparded  in  making  the  liberating  incisions  if  caution  were  not  exer- 
cised. 

If  the  constriction  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  is  relieved  by  a 
succession  of  nicks,  rather  than  by  a  single  free  incision,  we  will 
be  very  much  less  liable  to  divide  an  abnormally  placed  obturator 
artery.  After  the  contents  of  the  sac  have  been  liberated  they  may 
be  drawn  down  for  examination,  especially  at  the  points  of  constric- 
tion* If  omentum  is  present,  this  may  be  ligated  and  amputated. 
As  to  the  treatment  of  the  gut,  careful  dehberation  must  be  Uj?ed, 
If  the  gut  is  healthy,  it  may  be  returned  at  once  into  the  abdomen. 
If  doubtful,  one  may  wait  for  a  short  time  to  note  if  it  tends  to  clear 
up.  After  the  gut  has  been  reduced  the  finger  should  be  introduced 
through  the  neck  of  the  sac  in  order  to  make  certain  that  there  are 
no  adhesions  about  the  neck  which  might  continue  to  constrict  the 
gut. 

If  the  gut  is  gangrenous,  or  too  doubtful  to  return  into  the  ab- 
domen, the  incision  in  the  abdomen  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  should 
be  enlarged  and  the  gut  drawn  dow*n  and  resected;  or  else  the  gut 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  without  disturbing  the  adhesions  about  the 
neck  of  the  sac,  and  an  artificial  anus  made  by  incising  the  strangu- 
lated coil  of  gut,  if  it  has  not  already  sloughed  through.  The  wound, 
tinder  these  circumstances,  should  be  left  open  and  pncked. 

B&dical  Operation  for  Inguinal  Hernia  (Bassini  Method).  For 
AJf  Oblique  Acquired  Hernia. — An  incision  is  made  through  the 
skin,  commencing  at  a  point  half  an  inch  above  and  somewhat  ex- 
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terDal  to  the  middle  of  Poupart*s  ligament,  carmng  it  downward 
and  inward  m  far  aa  the  spine  of  the  puhea;  or  it  may  be  prolonged 
for  a  short  distance  downward  upon  the  scrotum,  if  necessary.  This 
incision  penetrates  into  the  subcutaneous  fatty  layer.  In  its  upper 
part  the  incision  should  be  deepened  until  the  fibers  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  external  oblique  are  plainly  visible.  The  fingere  are 
then  introduced  into  this  upper,  deeper  part  of  the  incision,  and  it 


I 


F\g,  lis.— Operation  for  Tngtiltial  Hernia.  Inclilon  penetrttes  through  tli« 
■kin  and  UU  exposing  the  ftponeuroBls  of  the  cxtcroal  oblique.  60,  apermaUc 
cord  emerfflnf  trom  the  eictern&l  Inj^ulnal  Hag. 

1?  torn  open  down  to  its  lower  end.  After  this  has  been  done  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  and  the  pillars  of  the  external 
ring,  through  which  the  cord  emerges,  are  exposed. 

Any  bleeding  points  are  caught  in  artery  forceps;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  ligate  them  inimedintely,  as  the  hemorrhage  usually 
ceases  after  a  few  minutes'  compression. 

A  blunt  director  is  now  passed  into  the  external  ring,  and  car- 
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ried  upward  and  outward  beneath  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique  to  a  point  beyond  the  raiddle  of  Pou partes  ligament,  the 
location  of  the  "internal  ring,"  and  upon  this  the  aponeurosis  is 
Winded,  Some  obstruction  to  the  introduction  of  the  director 
through  the  external  ring  will  be  experienced  if  the  deep  layer  of  the 
superficial  fascia,  which  is  attached  to  the  margins  of  the  ring,  had 
not  been  incised. 

The  edges  of  the  split  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are 
seized  with  artery  forceps  and  separated  with  the  finger  from  the 
structures  which  lie  immediately  beneath.  The  inguinal  canal  is 
thus  kid  open,  and  the  spermatic  cord,  together  with  the  hernial 
sac,  is  exposed.  The  lower,  free  fleshy  edge  of  the  internal  oblique 
muscle  is  seen  archin^^  inward  over  the  cord  and  hernial  sac.  It  is 
blended  with  the  tendon  of  the  transversalis  muscle  to  form  the  con- 
joined tendon,  which  descends  behind  the  cord^  and  which  can  be  felt 
as  a  strong,  resistant  bond  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  pubic  bone. 

The  spermatic  cord,  together  with  the  hernial  sac,  which  is 
usually  found  empty,  unless  its  contents  are  irreducible  or  the  pa- 
tient is  straining,  is  now  hooked  up,  upon  the  finger,  and  we  proceed 
to  separate  the  sac  from  the  cord.  At  times  it  is  difficult  to  recog- 
nize the  sac.  It  is  formed  of  the  pouch  of  peritoneum,  with  some 
loose  connective  tissue  (subperitoneal  connective  tissue  layer)  and 
is  situated  within  the  proper  sheath  of  the  spermatic  cord  (infundib- 
ular process  of  transversalis  fascia),  which  must  be  incised  or  torn  in 
order  to  expose  it  (the  sac).  The  sac  has  a  peculiar,  white,  aponeurotic 
appearance,  and  may  be  very  thin  or  of  moderate  thickness.  The  isola- 
tion of  the  sac  from  the  cord  is  accomplished  chiefly  by  tearing  and 
separating  with  the  fingers,  occasionally  cutting  a  resisting  band  with 
the  scissors.  At  times  the  sac  is  very  intimately  united  with  the 
cord,  and  much  patience  is  required  to  separate  it.  One  should 
recognize  the  vas  deferens,  and  constantly  be  familiar  with  its  Ioch- 
tion,  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  it.  In  isolating  the  sac,  one  nuiy 
have  considerable  hemorrhage  from  the  pampiniform  plexus  of  veins, 
which  runs  along  with  the  vas  deferens,  etc.,  in  the  cord.  It  usually 
ceases,  however,  after  clamps  have  been  applied  to  the  bleeding 
points  for  a  few  minutes.  If  one  of  the  arterial  branches  which  run 
in  the  cord  is  torn,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  a  ligature.  One  may 
begin  the  separation  of  the  sac  from  the  cord  above  at  the  neck  of 
the  sac  and  work  downward,  toward  its  lower  part  (fundus),  or  com- 
mence at  the  fundus  and  work  upward,  toward  the  neck.     The  op- 
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erator  may  assist  hiniBelf  in  separating  the  sac  from  the  cord  by  in- 
cising it  in  order  to  introduce  the  finger  into  it,  and  thus  inlorm 
himself  of  its  limits. 

After  the  sac  has  been  completely  separated  from  the  cord,  espe- 
cially ahovCj  about  the  neck  at  the  location  of  the  *Hnternal  ring,*' 
it  is  raised,  and  (if  not  already  incised)  is  seized  by  an  assistant  with 
the  fingers  of  both  hande^  or  with  two  artery  forceps,  and  incised 
between  them  with  the  knife.  In  incising  the  sac,  especially  if  the 
contents  are  adherent,  or  if  operating  upon  a  strangulated  hernia 
when  there  is  much  distension,  one  should  use  caution  not  to  wouiid 
the  parts  within.  Alter  the  sac  has  been  opened  the  contents  may 
be  reduced,  and,  if  there  are  no  adhesions,  this  is  very  readily  done* 
If  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  prolapsed  omentum  in  the  sac, 
this  may  be  tied  off  with  stout  catgut  and  amputated  in  preference 
to  returning  it  to  the  abdomen.  If  the  contents  are  adherent  to  the 
sac,  they  must  be  gently  separated  before  they  can  be  reduced.  This 
can  usually  be  accomplished  with  the  finger,  taking  care  to  avoid 
tearing  the  gut,  and  ligating  any  points  that  bleed  freely.  Dense 
adhesion  bands  may  be  first  tied  double  and  then  divided  between 
the  ligatures.  If  omentum  is  adherent  within  the  sac,  it  may  be 
ligated  and  amputated.  The  contents  should  be  free,  especially  at 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  reduced. 

After  the  sac  has  been  emptied  we  may  tie  it  off.  The  finger  is 
introduced  into  the  sac  and  carried  well  within  its  mouth,  and  a  catgut 
ligature  (No.  3)  thrown  around  its  neck.  As  this  Hgature  is  drawn 
tight  and  tied,  one  should  feel  it  slip  over  the  end  of  the  tinger, 
which  is  within  the  mouth  of  the  sac.  It  should  be  applied  about 
the  neck  of  the  sac  as  high  up  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  leaving 
any  pouched  portion  of  the  sac  to  invite  the  recurrence  of  the  her- 
nia. The  ligature  is  left  long  for  use  as  a  tractor,  and  the  sac  is  cut 
away,  about  one-fourth  inch  distal  from  the  ligature.  Then,  after 
a  final  examination  of  the  stump  of  the  sac,  the  ends  of  the  ligature 
arc  cut  short,  and  the  stump  of  the  sac  allowed  to  retract  into  the 
abdomen.  If  the  sac  is  rather  wide-mouthed,  instead  of  simply 
surrounding  it  with  a  ligature  one  may  transfix  it  with  a  ligature 
carried  in  a  curved  needle  and  tie  double. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  the  strengthening  of  the  poste- 
rior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  this  is  done  by  approximating 
the  free  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  mus^iles  (con- 
joined tendon)  above  to  Poupart's  ligament  below.     While  this  is 


Fljf.  Kf L— Basstni  Operjiion  for  lnifuln.i]  Hvmkn.  The  Inguinal  canal  laid  open  hy  ^ptittlnsr 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  uMlque.  The  eij^rs  «f  iht  split  ap  jneumsis  are  seljced  with  anery 
forceps  nnd  drawn  dstde.  Spermatlic  c^rd  putteJi  aside  wlih  a  loop  of  gauze  prep.iratory  tn  suturing- 
the  edge  of  the  conjoined  tendon  to  Poupiin's  Ugament ;  CT,  edge  of  conjoined  tendon;  P,  edge  of 
poupAn'slij^^iment;  TF,  tmnsversallf  fascia,  which  forms  the  posterior  waU  of  the  inguinal  caaal. 


I 


Fig.  i<M. — The  B^^ii I nf  Operation.  The  edges  of  the  sptll  aponeuniils  held  aside  wJUi  aTtef>' 
rorceps.  Conjolrved  tendon  sutured  to  the  edgr<if  Poupnin  s.  Sperntatk  curd  (S.C,)  drawn  aside 
will]  gaun  lf>op. 
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being  done  the  spermatic  cord  is  held  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator 
upon  a  strip  of  gauze,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  divided  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique,  which  is  held  in  an  artery  forceps,  is  re- 
tracted, in  order  that  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
Tersalis  (conjoined  tendon)  may  be  made  out.  These  parts  can  be 
readily  seen  and  may  be  plainly  felt  by  the  finger  in  the  wound. 
Poupart's  ligament  is  likewise  freely  exposed,  when  the  lower  edge 
of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  strongly  retracted.  This 
structure  may  be  recognized  as  a  sharp,  white  band.  These  parts, 
the  conjoined  tendon  above  and  Poupart's  ligament  below,  are  now 
brought  together  with  three  to  five  interrupted  sutures  of  some  per- 
manent material,  such  as  silk-worm  gut,  silk,  silver  wire,  kangaroo 
tendon,  or  chromicized  gut.  These  sutures  are  introduced  with  a 
large,  curved  needle  grasped  in  a  needle  holder.  The  first  suture  is 
placed  externally,  just  to  the  inner  side  of  where  the  cord  emerges 
from  the  abdomen;  the  last  one  or  two  sutures,  those  nearest  the 
middle  line,  should  take  a  sufficiently  broad  bite  to  include,  together 
with  the  conjoined  tendon,  the  edge  of  the  rectus  muscle.  Ea  h 
suture  should  take  a  good,  broad  bite.  In  introducing  the  sutures 
through  Poupart's  ligament  there  is  said  to  be  some  danger,  espe- 
cially with  the  middle  sutures,  of  piercing  the  femoral  vein  with 
the  needle.  This  might  happen  if  the  needle  were  inserted  too 
deeply,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  as  a  good,  broad  bite  of  the  liga- 
ment is  easily  secured  without  introducing  the  needle  deep  enough 
to  reach  the  vein.  The  sutures  are  left  long,  and  are  not  tied  until 
all  are  introduced.  Usually  three  or  four  sutures  suffice;  sometimes 
five  are  necessary.  The  most  external  suture  should  be  placed  so  as 
to  leave  just  space  enough  for  the  cord  to  emerge  comfortably  with- 
out constriction  between  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis  above  and  Poupart's  ligament  below.  When  the  sutures  are 
tied,  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  (con- 
joined tendon)  and  Poupart's  ligament  are  seen  to  be  closely  ap- 
proximated, and  in  this  way  there  is  formed  a  solid  posterior  wall 
to  the  inguinal  canal,  upon  which  the  cord  rests  when  it  is  dropped 
back  into  the  wound.  The  edges  of  the  split  aponeurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  are  now  brought  together  over  the  cord  with  a  con- 
tinuous suture  of  catgut,  simple  or  chromicized,  No.  2.  This  suture 
is  commenced  above  and  externally,  and  terminates  below  at  the  site 
of  the  former  external  abdominal  ring.  In  this  way  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  inguinal  canal  is  restored,  and  beneath  this  the  cord  is  situ- 
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being  done  the  spermatic  cord  is  held  out  of  the  way  of  tlie  operator 
upon  a  strip  of  gauze,  and  the  upper  ed^e  of  the  divided  aponeurosis 
of  the  externa!  oblique,  which  is  held  in  an  artery  forceps,  is  re- 
tracted, in  order  that  the  edge  of  the  internal  obliiiue  and  trana- 
versalis  (conjoined  tendon)  may  be  made  out.  These  parts  can  be 
readily  seen  and  may  he  plainly  felt  by  the  finger  in  the  wound, 
Poupart*s  ligament  is  likewise  freely  exposed,  when  the  lower  edge 
of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  strongly  retracted.  This 
structure  may  be  recognized  aa  a  sharp,  white  hand.  These  parts, 
the  conjoined  tendon  above  and  Poupart's  ligament  below,  are  now 
brought  together  with  three  to  five  interrupted  sutures  of  gome  per- 
manent material,  such  as  silk-worm  gut,  silk,  silver  wire,  kangaroo 
tendon,  or  chromicized  guL  These  sutures  are  introduced  with  a 
large,  curved  needle  grasped  in  a  needle  holder.  The  first  suture  is 
placed  externally,  just  to  the  inner  side  of  where  the  cord  emerges 
from  the  abdomen;  the  last  one  or  two  sutures,  those  nearest  the 
middle  line,  should  take  a  sufficiently  broad  bite  to  include,  together 
with  the  conjoined  tendon,  the  edge  of  the  rectus  muscle.  Ka  h 
suture  should  take  a  good,  broad  bite.  In  introducing  the  sutnrea 
through  Poupart's  ligament  there  is  said  to  be  some  danger,  tspe- 
cially  with  the  middle  sutures,  of  piercing  the  femoral  vein  w*ith 
the  needle.  This  might  happen  if  the  needle  were  inserted  too 
deeply,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  as  a  good,  broad  bite  of  the  liga- 
ment is  easily  secured  without  introduciDg  the  needle  deep  enough 
to  reach  the  vein.  The  sutures  are  left  long,  and  are  not  tied  until 
all  are  introduced.  Usually  three  or  four  sutures  suffice;  sometimes 
five  are  necessary.  The  most  external  suture  should  he  placed  so  as 
to  leave  just  space  enough  for  the  cord  to  emerge  comfortably  with- 
out constriction  between  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versalis  above  and  Poupart's  ligament  below.  Wlu'n  the  sutures  are 
tied,  the  edge  of  the  interna!  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  (con- 
joined tendon)  and  Poupart*s  ligament  are  seen  to  he  closely  ap- 
proximated, and  in  this  way  there  is  formed  a  solid  posterior  wall 
to  the  inguinal  canal,  upon  which  the  cord  rests  when  it  is  dropped 
back  into  the  w^ound.  The  edges  of  the  split  ajjoneurosis  of  the 
external  oblique  are  now  brought  together  over  the  cord  with  a  con* 
tinuous  suture  of  catgut,  simple  or  cliromicized.  No.  2.  This  suture 
18  commenced  above  and  externally,  and  terminates  below  at  the  site 
of  the  former  external  abdominal  ring.  In  this  way  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  inguinal  canal  is  restored,  and  beneath  thi^  the  cord  ia  situ* 
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ated.  One  ehould  take  care  that  the  cord  is  DOt  gripped  too  tightly 
between  the  posterior  and  anterior  walls  of  the  new  canaL  and  that^ 
at  the  site  of  the  external  ring,  sufficient  space  is  left  for  the  cord 
to  emerge  without  danger  of  its  becoming  strangulated. 

The  wound  should  be  dry — free  from  oozing.  No  drainage  is 
necessary.  The  incision  in  the  skin  may  be  closed  with  a  continuous 
intracuticnlar  catgut  suture. 

In  the  female  this  operation  is  simplified  in  that  we  have  no 
spermatic  cord  to  consider;  the  ronnd  ligament,  its  analogue,  is  sim- 
ply cut  away,  and  the  deep  sutures  which  strengthen  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  introduced  in  the  manner  described  above. 

For  a  Congenital  Hernia.— In  this  variety  of  hernia  the  sac 
is  formed  of  the  unoWiteratcd  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  the  testis  usually  lies.  In  gome  cases  the  testis 
does  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  in  its  descent,  and  may 
remain  stationary,  in  any  part  of  the  inguinal  canal  or  within  the 
abdomen,  when  it  may  be  wise  to  remove  it.  The  incision  in  the 
skin  and  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  made  as  in  the  fore- 
going operation.  After  the  inguinal  canal  has  been  laid  open,  the 
cord,  together  with  the  sac,  is  picked  up,  upon  the  linger.  The  her- 
nial sac  is  really  included  within  the  proper  sheath  of  the  cord,  in- 
fundibular process,  and  its  isolation  from  the  elements  of  the  cord 
may  be  somewhat  difficult.  The  sheath  of  the  cord  (infundibular 
process  of  the  transversalis  fascia)  must  be  incised  or  torn  through 
in  order  to  reach  the  sac.  In  separating  the  sac  we  may  commence 
above  at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  work  downward,  toward  the  testis. 
After  the  sac  has  been  separated  from  the  cord,  vas  deferens,  etc,  ta 
a  point  which  is  just  above  the  testis,  it  is  opened  and  its  contents 
reduced.  The  sac  is  then  cut  across,  allowing  the  lower  part,  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  testis,  to  remain  to  form  the  tunica  vag- 
inalis. The  upper  part  of  the  sac,  after  having  been  thoroughly  iso- 
lated, is  then  tied  off  at  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  abdo- 
men, and  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalia  (con- 
joined tendon)  sutured  to  Poupart^s  ligament,  as  already  described 
in  the  preceding  operation.  The  lower  part  of  the  vaginal  process 
(hernial  sac)  which  remains,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  tunica 
vaginalis  testis,  is  then  closed  with  a  continuous  catgut  suture,  so 
that  the  testis  is  shut  up  within  its  tunica  vaginalis.  The  edges  of 
the  split  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  are  then  brought  to- 
gether over  the  cord,  and  the  incision  in  the  skin  closed.     If  the 
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testis  has  been  mucli  handled,  it  may  be  wise  to  introduce  a  thin 
strip  of  gauze  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  through  the 
bottom  of  the  scrotum,  for  the  purpose  of  drainage;  usually,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  necessary, 

FoH  A  DiRKCT  Ikouinal  Hernia.— In  this  variety  of  hernia  the 
peritoneal  pouch  (hernial  sac)  does  not  enter  the  ''internal  ring," 
mouth  of  the  infundibular  process,  and  work  its  way  down  along  the 
cord,  within  the  sheath  of  the  cord,  but  bulges  directly  forward^  into 
the  inguinal  canal,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery, 
pushing  the  tranaversalis  fascia,  eonjoined  tendon,  and  triangular 
ligament  before  it,  and  is  found  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  spermatic 
cord  as  this  descends  through  the  inguinal  canah  The  sac  consists 
of  a  wide-mouthed  pouch  of  peritoneum  and  subperitoneal  connect- 
ive tissue,  and,  as  it  presents  into  the  inguinal  canal,  is  covered 
by  the  transversalis  fascia,  the  conjoined  tendon,  and  the  triangular 
ligament.  It  is  also  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique,  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  the  superficial  fascia,  and  the 
skin.  The  mouth  of  the  sac  is  wide,  and  may  reach  from  the  external 
edge  of  the  rectus  as  far  outward  as  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  or 
even  beyond  this,  pushing  the  artery  in  front  of  it,  in  which  case 
the  artery  may  form  a  deep  groove  upon  the  sac,  and  thus  divide  H 
into  two  pouches.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to 
tie  the  artery  double  and  divide  it.  There  may  be  no  well-formed 
sac  present,  but  simply  a  wide,  conical  bulging  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  inguinal  canal.  In  direct  hernia  the  sac  is  readily  separated 
from  the  cord,  after  which  it  is  opened  and  its  contents  reduced.  If 
the  mc  is  very  wide-mouthed,  it  may  be  necessary  to  approximate  the 
margins  of  the  opening  with  a  catgut  suture,  and  then  cut  away  what 
remains  of  the  sac.  The  operation  is  completed  as  described  above  for 
the  oblique  variety.  While  the  cord  is  held  aside,  the  edge  of  the  con- 
joined tendon  (internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles)  is  sutured  to 
Poupart's  ligament.  The  cord  is  then  replaced  and  the  edges  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  sutured  over  it,  and  finally  the 
incision  in  the  skin  closed. 

Hahted'S  Operation  for  Inguinal  Heraia.^The  incision  reaches 
from  a  point  r>  cm.  above  and  external  to  the  site  of  the  internal 
ring,  which  is  located  half  an  inch  above  the  middle  of  Poupart*s 
ligament.  It  is  carried  downward  and  inward  as  far  as  the  spine  of 
the  pubes  (site  of  the  external  ring).  This  incision  extends  throu^/h 
the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  freely  exposing  the  aponeurosis  of 
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the  external  oblique  muscle  and  the  external  ingiimal  ring.  All 
bleeding  points  are  clamped.  As  a  rule,  it  is  not  necossary  to  tie 
them,  as  I  he  hemorrhage  ceases  after  a  few  minutes^  eorapressioo. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  consists  in  the  division  of  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
versa] is  muscles,  and  the  trans versalis  fascia.  These  structures  are 
incised  from  the  external  ring  helow  to  a  point  about  2  cm.  above 
and  external  to  the  location  of  the  internal  ring,  or  farther  if  neces- 
sary, in  order  that  the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  incision  may  ex- 
tend into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalia 
muscles.  The  vas  deferens  is  now  sought,  and,  togcthtT  with  its 
vessels,  isolated,  and  then  all  the  veins  which  accompany  the  vae 
deferens  except  two  or  three,  after  being  tied  oil  above  and  below, 
are  excised.  In  this  way  the  size  of  the  cord  is  markedly  dimin- 
ished. The  remains  of  the  cord  are  now  held  to  one  side,  and  the 
isolation  of  the  hernial  sac  is  begun.  After  this  has  been  completed, 
the  sac  is  incised  and  its  contents  returned  into  the  abdomen.  When 
the  transversalis  fascia  is  incised  the  constriction  about  the  neck  of 
the  sac  disappears,  and  its  mouth,  from  a  narrow  orifice,  becomes  a 
wide-open  space,  through  which  one  may  easily  introduce  several 
fiuj^ers  or  the  whole  hand  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  margins 
of  the  mouth  of  the  sac  are  now  brought  together  with  a  continuous 
or  interrupted  suture  of  catgut,  and  the  sac  below  this  suture  line 
resected.  This  step  of  the  operation  is  really  like  closing  any  ordi- 
nary opening  in  the  parietal  peritoneum.  During  the  application  of 
this  suture  a  gauze  pad  may  be  introduced,  through  the  opening  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  to  prevent  the  intestine  from  prolapsing  into 
tlie  wound.  After  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  peritoneum,  has  been  thus 
sutured  and  closed,  and  the  sac  cut  away,  we  proceed  with  the  next 
step  of  the  operation,  the  approximation  of  the  cut  edges  of  the 
several  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall.  While  this  is  being  accom- 
plished the  cord  is  raised  upon  a  hook  and  held  out  of  the  way,  well 
toward  the  outer  part  of  the  incision.  To  unite  these  parts  from  six 
to  eight  mattress  sutures  of  i^ilk  are  required.  The  layers  wliieh  are 
approximated  consist  above  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique,  the  internal  oblique  and  the  transversalis  muscles  (con- 
joined tendon),  and  the  transversalis  fascia.  Below  they  consist  of 
Poupart*s  ligament  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  and 
the  transversalis  fascia,  and  in  part,  externally,  of  the  cut  edges  of 
the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles.     The  sutures  pass 
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Ihrough  nil  ihe&e  layers.  Between  the  two  most  external  of  these 
riitures  the  cord  emerges  through  the  abdominal  wall,  betweca  the  cut 
edges  of  the  internal  oblique  and  trans versalis  muscles.  The  rord 
should  be  firmly  grasped  by  these  muscles,  but  not  tightly  enough 
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Fig.  166  ^•HaUted's  0|i«rmtloo.  The  tab  dpferent,  with  a  few  rcunatntni; 
Yewela  of  tbe  oord.  drawa  aalde  wHh  a  hook.  Mattresa  sutures  hare  hcen 
applied,  uQlilng  the  dtffc<reDt  la^^rs  that  have  been  cut.  Including  the  apo- 
neuroala  of  the  external  oblique. 


to  strangle  it.  The  cord,  as  it  emerges  through  the  abdominal  wall, 
in  its  new  pogition,  should  be  surrounded  by  the  fleshy  fibers  of  these 
muscles;  it  should  not  emerge  between  the  tendinous  portions  of 
the  muscles.    If  the  incision  through  the  internal  oblique  and  trans- 
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versalis  muscles  and  the  transversalis  fascia  has  Bot  heen  carried 
sufficiently  far,  in  a  directioD  upward  and  outward,  to  accomplish 
this,  it  should  be  extended  farther,  so  as  to  reach  well  into  the  fles^hy 
portion  of  these  niusclee. 

After  the  mattress  sutures  have  been  applied  and  the  parts  al- 
ready mentioned  approximated,  the  cord  is  dropped  back  into  die 
wound  and  rests  upon  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique.  The 
edges  of  the  skin  are  then  sutured  over  the  cord  with  a  continuous 
intracuticular  suture,  thus  completing  the  operation.  The  cord  is 
transplanted  so  that  it  emerges  through  the  abdominal  wall  above 
and  external  to  the  site  of  the  "internal  ring,"  where  it  is  surrounded 
by  muscular  fibers  and  lies  just  beneath  the  skin,  instead  of  beneath 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique. 

Operation  for  the  Eadical  Cure  of  Femoral  Hernia.  —  Femoral 
hernia  descends  through  the  emral  canal  upon  the  inner  side  of  the 
femoral  vein,  and  presents  in  the  thigh,  just  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. In  order  to  expose  the  sac  of  the  hernia  an  incision  is  made 
below  and  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  the  middle  of  the  in- 
cision being  over  the  center  of  the  tumor.  This  incision  is  carried 
through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  and  the  deep  layer 
of  the  superficial  fascia  (cribriform)  down  to  the  sac.  Instead  of 
being  placed  parallel  with  Poupart's  ligament,  the  incision  may  be 
made  in  an  oblique  direction  from  above  downward. 

The  sac  is  now  isolated,  and  separated  from  the  adjoining  parts 
up  to  and  beyond  the  level  of  Poupart's  ligament.  Special  care  is 
required  in  separating  the  sac  on  the  side  which  adjoins  the  femoral 
vein.  After  the  sac  has  been  thoroughly  isolated  it  is  opened  and 
the  contents  reduced.  The  sac  is  then  twisted  and  tied  off  as  high  up 
as  possible.  It  may  be  surrounded  with  a  simple  catgut  ligature,  or 
it  may  be  transfixed  and  tied  double.  The  portion  of  the  sac  below 
the  ligature  is  then  cut  away,  the  ends  of  the  ligature  cut  short,  and 
the  stump  of  the  sac  pushed  back  beyond  Poupart's  ligament  into 
the  abdomen. 

We  are  now  ready  to  close  the  orifice  through  which  the  hernia 
descended  into  the  thigh.  We  should  first  recognize  the  margins  of 
this  orifice,  the  crural  ring.  This  is  bounded  above  by  Poupart'a 
ligament;  internally  by  the  edge  of  Gimhernat's  ligament;  below 
by  the  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  muscle,  the  upper,  thickened 
portion  of  w^hich  is  called  the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper,  and  which  ex- 
tends from  Gimbernat's  ligament  to  the  pectineal  eminence;  externally 
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it  is  bounded  by  the  femoral  vein.  The  edge  of  the  fakiforni  process 
ghould  also  be  recognized,  and  likewise  the  internal  snphenoiis  vein, 
where  it  jolos  the  femoral.  The  crural  ring  is  nhliierated  by  sutur- 
ing the  Jower  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  the  fascia  which  coverts 
the  pectineus  muscle;  i.e.,  to  that  part  of  it  which  covers  the  upper 
part  of  the  pectineus — the  pubic  ligament  of  Cooper.  The  stitches 
ehoiild  be  of  silk,  and  should  be  introduced  with  a  short,  full-curved 
needle.  The  first  euture  catches  Poupart^s  ligament  just  external  to 
its  attachment  to  the  pubie  spine,  and  should  take  a  good  bite.  After 
the  needle  is  drawn  through  Poupart's  ligament  is  pulled  upward  and 
backward  with  a  blunt  hook  in  order  to  permit  the  needle  to  catch 
the  pectineal  fascia  as  high  up  under  Poupart's  ligament  as  pog- 
sible;  i.e.,  near  the  ilio-pectineal  line,  from  which  the  pectineus  mus- 
cle arises.  Half  a  centimeter  external  to  this  suture  a  second  suture 
is  introduced  in  a  similar  manner,  and  then,  at  a  distance  of  another 
half -centimeter,  a  third  suture.  These  three  sutures  suffice  to  close 
the  opening.  The  third  and  last  suture  is  located  about  1  cm.  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein.  When  these  sutures  are  tied,  the 
lower  edge  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  pectineal  fascia  (the  thick- 
ened portion,  high  up  near  the  origin  of  the  pectineus  muscle  from 
the  ilio-pectineal  line)  are  approsiniated,  and  the  crural  riug  is  thus 
obliterated.  The  opening  in  the  skin  is  closed  in  the  usual  way.  No 
drainage  is  required. 


THE  SPERMATIC  CORD,  SCROTUM,   ETC. 

The  Spermatic  Cord. — The  spermatic  cord  descends  through  the 
inguinal  canal,  emerging  at  the  external  inguinal  ring.  As  it  emerges 
from  the  external  ring  it  lies  just  beneath  the  integument  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous  fat,  and  descends  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  is  joined  to 
the  posterior  border  of  the  testis.  It  is  about  as  thick  around  as  the 
little  finger,  and  is  made  up  of  a  bundle  of  structures,  the  vas  deferens, 
the  arter}*  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  the  cremasteric  artery,  their  corre- 
sponding veins,  the  spermatic  arteTy^  and  a  tortuous  venous  plexus, 
the  pampiniform.  The  vas  deferens,  the  efferent  duct  of  the  testis, 
occupies  the  posterior  part  of  the  cord.  ^  The  vas  deferens  is  about 
as  big  around  as  a  goose  quill,  has  a  6rm  feel,  and  may  be  readily 
recognized  as  it  is  rolled  between  the  fingers.  The  artery  of  the  vas 
deferens  ramifies  upon  the  vas  deferens,  supplies  it,  and  anastomosea 
below  with  the  spermatic  artery.    The  cremasteric  artery  is  distributed 
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to  the  constituents  of  the  cord,  and  Bupplies  its  sheatli.  The  spennatic 
artery  is  given  olT  from  the  aorta;  it  sypplies  the  testis  and  has  a 
f^trong  current  of  blood.  The  pampiniform  plexus  is  a  tortuous,  in- 
tercominiinieating  plexus  of  venous  channels  that  accompanies  the 
other  elements  of  the  cord.  Through  this  plexus  the  blood  is  returned 
from  the  testis.  The  vessels  of  the  pampiniform  plexus  join  together 
above  to  form  the  spennatic  vein.  This  vein  upon  the  right  side 
enters  the  vena  cava  directly;  upon  the  left  side  it  empties  into  the 
renal  vein,  so  that  the  venous  return  on  the  left  side  is  less  direct 
than  upon  the  right  side.  Varicocele  is  usually  found  upon  the  left 
side. 

As  these  structures  traverse  the  inguinal  canal  they  are  all  con- 
tained within  the  infundibular  process,  which  serves  to  bind  them 
together  into  a  single  bundle  and  which  forms  the  real  fibrous  sheath 
of  the  cord,  the  fascia  propria.  Descending  upon  the  cord  is  a  series 
of  looped,  muscular  fibers,  each  joined  to  the  other  by  an  intervening 
thin  fascia.  These  are  the  cremastcr  muscle  and  fascia.  These  iibere, 
that  form  the  cremaster  muscle,  are  derived  from  the  lower  border  o; 
the  internal  oblique. 

As  the  cord  emerges  from  the  external  ingm'nal  ring,  the  deep 
layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  (sj>erniatic  fascia),  which  is  attached  to 
the  pillars  or  margins  of  the  ring,  is  continued  down  upon  the  cord, 
inclosing  it  and  forming  one  of  its  investments. 

The  Scrotum. ^ — The  scrotum  is  a  pouch  with  two  compartments, 
one  on  each  side,  separated  by  a  median  septum.  It  consists  of  sev- 
eral layers,  from  without  inward.  The  skin  is  redundant,  corrugated, 
and  wrinkled.  Beneath  the  skin  is  the  dartos.  The  dartos  is  a  loose, 
reddish,  contractile  layer,  which  is  found  immediately  beneath  the 
skin.  It  contains  some  muscular  fibers,  and  is  continuous  behind  wnth 
the  tw^o  layers  of  tlie  superficial  perineal  fascia,  and  laterally  with 
the  same  layers  in  the  groin.  It  sends  a  septum  into  the  scrotum, 
which  divides  it  into  its  two  halves.  Beneath  the  dartos  is  the  cre- 
master muscle  and  fascia,  and  beneath  this  the  infundibular  fascia, 
and,  tlnally,  most  internal,  the  parietal  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

The  Testes, — The  testes  are  situated  in  the  scrotum,  each  sus- 
pended by  its  spermatic  cord.  They  are  partially  invested  by  a  closed, 
serous  sac,  the  tunica  vaginalis.  This  is  the  unobliterated  part  of  the 
vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum,  the  peritoneal  pouch  that  accom- 
panies the  testis  in  its  descent  from  the  abdomen  into  the  infundibular 
process,  the  scrotum,  before  birth. 


^ 


CT.    cavliy    of    fhe    tunica 

CF,   err  master     nrtt^ry     and 
«iflpr>  of  iIm?  va%  kSrfrrcns 
iiM    (hcl»     corre^pondliirkii^ 
vt<ina»«  .ill  In  cl(*ve  pntxlm 
Hv  fo  Ifw  va%  deferftis. 

i/f.  Intemdl  ItiKUln/il  Hot— 
tbc  inouili  of  the  oiii^ln.-il 
InfundlhuUir  ^uoceis — 
through  whidi  iiw  slmci- 
orr*  ihm  crtfiiillutc  ihe 
cord  esCd|te  <the  Infundlh- 
ut»r  pnxTfsv  become*  Con- 
trncteJ  ^rniind  ilic  elemf nts 
Mf  ih«  curd  .md  fiirmii  ilu-ir 
|ir<»per  slie.^tti — (tie  fii&cU 
pmprl.i  freJ  liiH'|)» 

P,  f^erHorifuni  thvii  tliws  ihe 
tnteiior  of  I  he  Jibdomen. 

S,  symphy^U  puMs^ 

S^y.  spermAik  *irter>  and 
veins  (Mow,  aloni;  (he 
cour«e  of  the  cur  J,  the 
spcrmdiiik  veins  consrsi  uf 
.1  ptc!^u5  of  fniercrrnimunl' 
c.ttlni*  bf  .inches — the  pam- 
pun  I  form  plexus), 

FF,  tMH&ver*4Us  faiunU-i. 

I'D*  vas  deferens, 

fi*.  remains  nt  the  obtJIcr- 
dted  vn^lnAl  proce-^sof  per* 
Itoneum  th.tf  dccoropanles 
the  testU  in  it>i  descent  Intn 
the  scrotum  (the  arrow 
indk-.itfv  the  »He  of  (hr 
furmet  openinie  m  tnoitth 
fif  This  pni>C£«s) . 


Fiji,  KIT.— Sj«erm.itlc  Ojtd. 


.■iP,  spefmrttlc.  anenr  .tnd 
p.^tnphilfonn  ple^ttis. 

FP.  (jst'i<i  t'^npr).!  fshiMih  «f 
the  cor  J  jnd  Mritiln.il  In- 
fundlhulai  process). 

ro,  vjis  defi*rens  syrfounded 
clusety  by  the  cremaslei 
artery  4nd  utter y  of  ilie 
VAS  deferens  und  their 
Curre^p^mdlng  velits. 

t'P,  remains  of  itvn  cibllter- 
itted  vACifl'sl  pn>Ce&s. 


Rg.  IIIM.— Cfusv  Sectlwn  of  SpermaUc  Cord. 
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Fig,  nut.— Exposure  of  Spermailc  Cord,  The  spermatic  corJ  has  bevn  liookcd 
upoutuf  tin?  Jnclslon  upon  Uie  linKtr.  anJ  Us  sheaih  incised  preparatory  to  sepa- 
Tilling  \hc  vfli  d«rf«ren&  and  aJjolning  ves&ifl*  from  the  oibcr  itrucrures  of  theoord. 
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If  we  cut  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  scrotum,  through 
these  various  layers,  we  enter  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which 
contains  normally  a  email  quantity  of  serous  fluid.  The  testis  pre- 
sents into  this  cavity,  being  partially  invested  by  the  visceral  layer 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  posterior  border  of  the  testis  is  not 
covered  by  tlie  tunica  vaginalis,  and  is  excluded  from  the  cavity  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Along  the  posterior  border  of  the  testis  is  the  epididymis.  It 
surmounts  the  testis  above  like  a  cap.  It  has  a  body,  an  upper»  larger 
portion,  the  globus  major;  and  a  lower,  smaller  portion,  the  globus 
minor.  The  vas  deferens  is  the  continuation  of  the  epididyinis.  It 
commences  at  the  lower  end  of  the  globus  minor,  and,  passing  upward 
along  the  posterior,  inner  border  of  the  testis,  is  found  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  spermatic  cord,  passing  through  the  "internal  ring** 
into  the  abdomen.  Within  the  abdomen  it  dips  down  into  the  pelvis, 
to  terminate  between  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the  rectum,  where 
it  Joins  with  the  duet  of  the  seminal  vesicle  of  the  corresponding  side 
to  form  the  ejaculatory  duct. 

The  Ejaculatory  DBCts* — The  ejaculatory  ducts  are  two  in  num- 
ber, one  on  each  side.  They  are  about  three-fourths  inch  long,  pass 
forward  through  the  prostate  gland,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
line,  between  the  middle  and  lateral  lobes  of  the  prostate,  and  open 
upon  the  floor  of  the  prostatic  urethra, 
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For  Varicocele.  Open  Operation.^ — ^An  incision  is  made,  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  long,  into  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the 
scrotum,  commencing  just  below  the  spine  of  the  pubes,  and  passing 
through  the  skin  into  the  subcutaneous  fatty  layer.  This  incision 
can  be  made  by  pinching  up  the  skin  and  transfixing  it  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife  or  by  cutting  it  with  the  scissors.  The  cord  is  then 
hooked  up,  upon  the  finger,  out  of  the  loose,  fatty  layer  in  which  it 
lies,  and  with  one  or  two  atrokea  of  the  knife  its  sheath  (the  spermatic 
fascia  and  the  fascia  propria)  is  opened.  The  vas  deferens  is  sought 
and  recognized,  and  together  with  the  immediately  adjacent  veins  is 
separated  from  the  other  parts  of  the  cord.  This  is  done  with  the 
fingers,  holding  the  vas  deferens  and  the  several  adjacent  veins,  which 
are  to  be  allowed  to  remain  securely  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
of  the  left  hand,  while  the  work  of  separating  the  other  structures  of 
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the  cord,  veina  of  the  pampiniform  plexus  and  the  spermatic  artery, 
from  the  vas  deferens,  may  be  accomplished  with  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand. 

After  the  vas  deferens,  together  with  the  several  immediately 
adjacent  veins,  has  been  isolated  for  a  distance  varying  from  one  to 
two  indieB,  depending  upon  the  laxness  of  the  scrotum  and  the  length 
of  the  cord,  etc.,  a  double  catgut  ligature  is  passed  with  an  artery 
forceps  and  then  cut  so  that  we  have  two  ligatures.  These  ligatures, 
which  surround  all  those  structures  of  the  cord  that  liave  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  vas  deferens,  etc.,  are  tied,  one  above  and  the  other 


Ftf.  1 70- —Varicocele.  The  tab  df-fereni  and  ndiolnlng  vesaela  (-4>  h^we 
been  aeparaitt'd  from  th^  other  fitructuree  of  the  cord— from  the  vperniAtlc 
artery  and  paniplDlform  plexus  iB}.  Ltgaturea  have  tM>eD  tied  about  li  above 
and  below  preparatoir  to  excising  tbe  1oterv«iiloK  porOoa. 


below.  The  portion  intervening  is  excised  with  the  scissors,  not  too 
close  to  the  ligatures,  and  the  ends  of  the  ligatures,  which  have  been 
purposely  left  long,  are  then  tied  together,  in  this  way  bringing  the 
ends  of  both  stumps  into  apposition.  The  ends  of  these  two  portions 
may  be  still  further  secured  by  one  or  two  catgut  sutures,  which 
should  take  a  goorl  bite  through  the  whole  thickness  of  each  stump. 

The  portion  of  the  cord  which  is  stripped  away  from  the  vas 
deferens,  and  which  is  ligated  and  excised,  is  composed  of  all  the 
veins  of  the  pnmpiniform  plexus  and  the  spermatic  artery.  When 
the  vas  is  isolated,  the  artery  of  the  vaa  deferens,  which  anastomoses 
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below  with  the  sperraatic  arterjv,  and  the  cremasteric  artery,  together 
with  their  corresponding  Teins,  go  with  it;  these  vessels  are  there- 
fore not  interfered  with,  and  they  are  sufficient  to  provide  lor  the 
nutrition  of  the  testis  after  the  pampiniform  plexus  and  the  sper- 
matic artery  have  been  ligated. 

For  the  ligatures,  plain  catgut,  not  too  thick  (No.  1  or  2)  may 
be  used,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  to  apply  the  upper  ligature 
securely  that  it  may  not  slip,  as  this  would  result  in  a  very  free  hem- 
orrhage from  the  end  of  the  spermatic  artery. 

In  this  operation  one  not  only  ties  off  the  veins  of  the  pam- 
piniform plexus,  but  also  shortens  the  cord,  and  thus  draws  the  testis 
up,  a  result  which  is  much  to  be  desired.  Before  closing  the  incision 
in  the  skin  all  bleeding  points  shonld  be  clamped  and  ligoted  or 
twisted,  and  the  wound  should  be  dry.  The  edges  of  the  incision 
in  the  skin  are  brought  together  with  a  continuous  stitch  of  catgut, 
which  may  be  intracuticular 

For  Hydrocele. — A  condition  in  which  the  ttmica  vaginalis  is 
distended  with  serous  Huid,  The  testis  is  usual fy  found  in  the  lower, 
back  part  of  the  sac,  the  fluid  being  collected  above  and  in  front 
of  it. 

PuxcTUBE  ANi>  INJECTION.— This  is  suitable  for  simple  cases, 
and  for  those  where  tapping  has  not  been  previously  resorted  to. 
The  scrotum  is  grasped  in  the  left  hand,  in  order  to  make  it  tense 
and  to  steady  it.  A  fine  needle,  attached  to  a  hypodermic  syringe,  is 
introduced  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  scrotum,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  the  fluid  drawn  off,  both  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
the  diagnosis  and  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  needle  is  in  the 
cavity  of  the  tunicii  vaginalis.  The  hypodermic  needle  is  left  in  siiu^ 
its  end  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  timica  vaginalis.  A  fairly  large 
trochar  is  then  thrust  through  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  rather 
toward  the  front,  and  in  an  upward  direction  into  the  cavity  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis.  In  doing  this  one  should  remember  that  the  testis 
occupies  the  lower  back  part  of  the  sac.  With  the  trochar  in  the  cavity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis  one  should  be  able  with  it  to  touch  the  hypo- 
dermic needle  previously  introduced  into  the  sac  above.  The  sac  is 
allowed  to  empty  itself  through  the  cannula,  and  this  is  then  with- 
drawn. 

The  barrel  of  the  hypodermic  syringe  is  now  filled  with  the 
fluid  to  be  injected.  Twenty  minims  of  a  95-per-cent,  carbolic-aeid 
solution  may  be  used,  with  satisfactory  results,  for  this  purpose. 
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*rhis  IB  thrown  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  through  the 
liypodermic  needle,  and  then  this  needle  is  also  withrlrawn.  The 
fluid  that  has  been  thus  introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis  is  distributed  over  the  whole  cavity  by  manipulating  the 
scrotum.  The  punctures  made  by  the  instruments  are  covered  over 
with  n  thin  coat  of  collodion,  and  a  very  thin  film  of  absorbent 
cotton. 


Fi£.  171.— Hydrocele,  Tapping.  CTV,  carlty  of  tbe  lunlcm  Ta^lDaUi  testli; 
T,  UnUa;  F,  vas  deferena.  UypodermJc  Devdle  Inlroduccd  Into  the  upper  part 
of  the  lac;  trtKiii&r  cannula  IqIid  the  lower  part. 


This  Operation  is  usually  followed  by  some  effusion  into  the  sac, 
and  with  but  little  or  no  pain.  After  a  few  days'  rest  in  bed  with 
the  scrotum  supported,  these  eyraptoras  subside.  The  operation  is 
not  painful,  but  the  part  where  the  trochar  is  to  be  introduced  may 
be  anaesthetized  with  ethyl  chloride  if  desired. 

Open  Operation  (Volkmaxn). — This  operation  is  suitable  for 
those  cases  that  have  already  been  tapped  many  times  or  where  the 
operation  previously  described  has  been  tried  and  haa  failed. 


R|p.  IT2*— Volki!t4nn  Operaikon  lor  Hydfrx«lr      Edgr  of  tunica  %'JciftAlls  sutured 
to  thr  rJjtrs  of  the  ildn  iricKlon. 
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Tile  BcroLum  is  grasped  by  an  assistaot  in  order  to  make  it  tense 
and  to  atcady  it.  An  incision  is  made  through  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  scrotum,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The 
length  of  the  incision  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  tumor,  but  is 
Qgually  two  or  three  inches.  When  the  tunica  vaginalis  has  been 
opened,  and  while  the  fluid  is  escaping,  the  edge  of  the  parietal  layer 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis — i,er.^  the  inner  lining  of  the  scrotal  sac— is 
seized  on  either  side  with  an  artery  forceps,  and  with  the  finger  this 
is  torn  away  from  its  attachment  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  scrotum, 
and  excised  in  part  with  the  scissors.  If  the  tumor  has  been  very 
large,  it  will  be  necessary  to  excise  more  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  than 
if  the  tumor  is  smaller.  The  tunica  vaginalis  may  be  much  thick- 
ened. In  trimming  away  this  redundant  portion  of  the  tunica  vag- 
inalis one  must  take  care  to  leave  enough  to  conveniently  cover  the 
testis  and  also  avoid  cutting  into  the  epidid}Tni8,  It  is  rather  better 
to  excise  too  little  than  too  much  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  After  this 
part  of  the  operation  has  been  done  the  edge  of  that  portion  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis  which  remains  is  fixed  to  the  corresponding  edge 
of  the  skin  incision  all  around  with  a  continuous  or  with  several 
interrupted  fine  catgut  sutures.  Then,  with  a  wad  of  cotton  on  a 
stick,  the  whole  interior  of  what  remains  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in- 
cluding that  covering  the  testis,  is  swabbed  out  with  95-per-ccnt. 
carbolic  acid.  The  cavity  is  then  loosely  packed  with  sterile  gauze. 
The  strips  should  reach  well  down  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
cavity^  but  the  packing  should  not  be  tight.  A  loose  dressing  is 
applied,  which  may  be  held  in  place  by  a  T-bandage.  The  packing 
should  be  removed  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  simply  retaining 
a  strip  in  the  opening  in  the  skin,  and  the  parts  allowed  to  granulate. 
If  too  much  of  the  tunica  has  been  removed,  there  will  be  too  much 
inversion  of  the  skin,  and  this  will  delay  the  healing  process. 

Excision  of  the  Tunica  (von  Beromaxn). — After  the  tunica 
vaginalis  sac  has  been  opened  and  its  contents  evacuated,  the  parietal 
layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  seized  and  stripped  away  from  its 
attachment  bluntly  whh  the  fingers  as  far  back  as  the  posterior  bor- 
der of  the  testis,  or  rather  epididymis,  and  then  excised  in  its  en- 
tirety with  the  scissors*  After  all  bleeding  has  been  controlled  with 
forceps  and  ligatures,  the  wound  in  the  skin  is  closed  with  sutures, 
without  any  drainage  whatever.  As  a  rule,  the  skin  incision  heals 
by  first  intention^  and  the  patient  is  able  to  be  around  in  about  twelve 
days. 
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This  method  is  very  satisfactory,  and  is  especially  applicable  to 
those  cases  where  the  tunica  vagioalis  is  excessively  redundiint  after 
the  evacuation  of  a  large  hydrocele,  or  when  the  timica  is  markedly 
thickened. 

Retrovebsion  of  the  Tunica  Vaginalis. — This  method  has 
been  variously  ascribed  to  Jaboulay,  Doyen,  Garampoxzi,  and  Win- 
kelmann.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  front  of  the  scrotum,  usually 
about  two  inches  in  length,  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica.  Through 
this  opening  the  fluid  contents  of  the  distended  tunica  vaginalis 
escape,  and  the  testis  is  then  drawn  forward  out  of  the  scrotum. 


Fig.  173.^H3rdrocet«.    Relrovenlon  of  the  tunlcft  yagliiftlli.    The  tunica  hftJi  bsen 
turned  bftck  trajroad  the  epldldjrmls  mud  Axed  there  bj  ■ularet. 


Afl  the  testis  is  drawn  forward  out  of  the  scrotum,  the  vaginal 
layer  of  the  tunica  is  reflected  backward, — turned  inside  out,  as  it 
were, — so  that  the  opening  in  the  parietal  layer  of  the  tunica, 
through  which  the  testis  has  been  drawn,  gets  to  lie  behind  the  testis, 
encircling  the  cord  and  covering  over  the  epididymis,  and  in  thi? 
position  it  is  fixed  by  joining  its  edges  together  with  several  catgut 
sutures  so  that  it  may  not  again  slip  forward  over  the  testis.  The 
edges  of  the  incision  in  the  scrotum  are  now  sufficiently  detached  to 
allow  the  integument  of  the  scrotum  to  be  drawn  forward  and  cover 


Fl^r.  17  J, —Castration,  Curd  has  b«en  dfvided.  Th*?  en  J  of  i  he  lower  por- 
tion RTaspeJ  wllfj  nn  nrxtrt'  forceps.  A  Ujjatixre  has  been  tied  Around  (he  end 
of  the  upper  sTump.  It  will  he  noticed  ih:it  The>ds  deferens  Is  noi  Included  In 
the  nature. 
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over  the  testis  and  reflected  tunica  vaginalis,  and  they  are  thus  united 
to  each  other  without  drainage,  in  this  way  completing  the  operation. 

The  result  of  this  operation  is  that  the  free  secreting  surface  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  which  has  been  turned  inside  out  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  raw  internal  wound  surface  of  the  scrotum,  to  which 
it  becomes  united,  etlectiug  the  cure. 

If  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  very  redundant  after  evacuating  a 
large  hydrocele,  a  part  of  the  tunica  may  be  excised  with  tlie  scissors, 
leaving  just  enough  to  complete  the  operation  as  described  above;  but 
for  those  very  large  hydroceles^  and  those  with  a  markedly  thickened 
tunica,  the  von  Bergmann  is  probably  the  more  satisfactory  opera- 
tion. 

Castration  (Extirpation  of  the  Testis). -—An  incision,  about  two 
inches  long^  is  made  upon  the  front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  scrotum 
through  the  skin  and  fat,  commencing  at  a  point  just  below  the  ex- 
ternal ring — the  spine  of  the  pubes.  If  operating  for  malignant  dis- 
ease, and  if  the  skin  is  involved,  the  incision  may  be  arranged  so  as 
to  circumscribe  that  part  of  the  skin  which  is  involved.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  incision  the  cord  is  founds  and  hooked  up»  upon  the  finger, 
and  just  below  the  point  where  it  emerges  from  the  external  ring  ita 
sheath  is  incised  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  The  vas  deferens  is  then 
recognized,  and  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cord.  A 
catgut  ligature  is  then  passed  about  those  parts  of  the  cord  which 
have  been  separated  from  the  vas  deferens,  and  tied  so  tightly 
that  it  cannot  slip  off.  This  ligature  shoiild  include  all  the  elements 
of  the  cord  except  the  vas  deferens.  The  ends  of  this  ligature  are 
left  long,  to  serve  as  a  tractor;  the  cord,  including  the  vas  deferens, 
is  then  divided  with  the  scissors,  at  least  half  an  inch  below,  distal 
to  the  ligature.  Before  dividing  the  cord  it  is  grasped,  below  the 
point  at  which  it  is  to  be  divided,  with  an  artery  clamp.  The  cord 
having  been  divided,  the  lower  end,  that  which  is  held  in  the  grasp 
of  the  artery  forceps,  together  with  the  testis,  and  including  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  is  enucleated  from  the  scrotnm,  usually  without  opening 
into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  almost  entirely  by  blunt 
dissection.  Where  the  knife  or  scissors  is  used  to  assist  in  this  enu- 
cleation one  should  take  care  not  to  cut  through  the  septum  into 
the  other  half  of  the  scrotum,  and  one  should  also  avoid  button-holing 
the  skin. 

After  the  testis  has  been  enucleated  we  return  to  the  stump  of 
the  cord.    This  may  be  brought  into  view  by  drawing  upon  the  liga- 
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ture,  which  was  left  long  to  serve  as  a  tractor,  and  if  there  is  no  bleed- 
ing this  ligature  may  be  cut  short  and  the  stump  of  the  cord  allowed 
to  retract  up  into  the  inguinal  canal.  Should  there  be  any  bleeding 
points,  these  may  be  clamped  and  ligated.  One  should  avoid  includ- 
ing the  stump  of  the  vas  deferens  in  the  ligature,  as  it  may  result  in 
disagreeable  symptoms;  e,g,y  colicky  pain,  etc. 

The  wound  is  large,  and.  may  be  closed  with  catgut  sutures;  in 
most  cases,  however,  it  is  well  to  place  a  drain  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
wound.  If  operating  for  tuberculosis,  the  cord  should  be  divided  as 
high  up  as  one  can  reach. 


PART  VIIL 

THE  URINARY  SYSTEM. 


THE  KIDNEYS. 

The  Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Kidney. — One  kidney  may  be  absent 
in  apparfUtly  nurnial  subjects,  the  left  more  frequently  than  the  right. 
This  is  said  to  occur  once  in  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  sub- 
jecte.  Absence  of  one  kidney  has  been  met  with  twice  in  five  hundred 
subjects  in  the  writer's  experience.  When  one  kidney  is  absent  that 
which  is  present  is  usually  larger  and  assumes  the  function  of  both 
kidneys. 

There  may  be  two  kidneys  present,  joined  together  below  or 
above,  horseshoe  kidney,  or  both  above  and  below,  either  with  con- 
nective tissue  or  kidney  tissue.  This  condition  is  met  with  about 
once  in  one  thousand  subjects. 

At  times  the  kidney  becomes  loosened  in  its  bed,  and  may  become 
disIodged,^ — ^movable  kidney, — or  it  may  be  provided  with  a  nearly 
complete  peritoneal  covering  nnd  mesentery  and  enjoy  a  considerable 
range  of  motion,  when  it  is  called  "floating,  or  wandering,"  kidney. 

The  kidneys  lie  in  the  upper  back  part  of  the  abdomen,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  from  the  twelfth  dorsal  to  the  third 
lumbar  vertebra.  They  are  extraperitoneal  organs,  being  covered  by 
peritoneum  upon  their  anterior  surface  only. 

The  kidneys  are  provided  with  a  fibrous  capsule,  which  is  usually 
very  thin  and  closely  adherent  to  the  organ.  They  are  lodged  within 
a  bed  of  loose  fat  and  connective  tissue,  out  of  which  they  may  be 
readily  enucleated.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  kidney  is  directed  for- 
ward and  outward,  and  is  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  The  descending 
paH  of  the  duodenum  lies  in  front  of  the  right  kidney,  the  pancreas 
in  front  of  the  left  kidney. 

The  upper  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  kidney  is  separated 
from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  by  the  diaphragm  and  pleura;  the 
lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  kidney  rests  upon  the  quad- 
ratus  lumborum  muscle,  which  is  covered  by  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
lumbar  fascia.  Normally  the  upper  half  of  the  kidney  lies  above  the 
twelfth  rib,  and  the  lower  half  below  the  twelfth  rib. 
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The  inner  border  of  the  kidney  is  concave,  and  is  directed  toward 
the  psoas  muscle  and  the  vertebral  column;  the  inner  border  of  the 
kidney  really  rests  upon  the  edge  of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  the 
kidney  is  thus  tilted  somewhat  outward.  Corresponding  to  the  inner 
border  of  the  kidney  are  the  artery  and  vein  and  the  ureter.  At  the 
hilum  the  relation  of  these  structures  from  before  backward  is  vein, 
artery,  and  ureter;  upon  the  left  side  the  artery  lies  above  the  vein, 
and  upon  the  right  side  the  vein  lies  above  the  artery;  upon  both  sides 
the  ureter  is  the  lowest  of  the  three  structures. 

The  outer  border  of  the  kidney  is  rounded  and  convex,  and  is 
related,  the  right,  with  the  ascending  colon,  and  the  left  with  the 
descending  colon.  The  colon  really  lies  a  little  in  front  of  the  kidney, 
as  well  as  to  its  outer  side. 

The  upper  end  of  the  kidney  is  covered  by  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sule, which  sits  upon  it  like  a  cap.  The  upper  end  of  the  right  kidney 
is  in  close  rehition  with  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  The  upper 
end  of  the  left  kidney  lies  close  to  the  spleen.  The  lower  end  of  the 
kidney  reaches  to  within  one  or  two  inches  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

The  right  kidney  is  located  about  one  inch  lower  than  the  left, 
and  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  liver  upon  the  ri^ht  side;  the 
right  kidney  is,  therefore,  more  accessible  than  the  left,  and  this  ia 
also  the  one  which  is  more  frequently  movable  and  the  object  of 
operative  measures. 


OPERATIONS   UPON  THE   KIDNEY. 

M'ephropexy. — ^Suture  or  fixation  of  a  movable  or  floating  kidney. 

A  movable  kidney  is  one  that  enjoys  a  limited  range  of  motion 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  but  which  does  not  leave  the 
lumbar  region.  A  floating  kidney  is  one  that  is  more  or  leaa  com- 
pletely invested  with  a  peritoneal  coat  and  provided  with  a  more 
or  loss  complete  meaonephron,  and  therefore  enjoys  a  considerable 
range  of  motion,  and  is  capable  of  leaving  the  lumbar  region  entirely^ 

In  operating  upon  the  kidney  through  the  lumVmr  incision  the 
patient  may  be  placed  prone  upon  the  table  with  an  Edebohls  cushion 
under  the  abdomen,  or  he  may  rest  upon  the  side  of  the  body  corre* 
sponding  to  the  kidney  which  is  not  the  object  of  operation,  with 
the  knees  and  thighs  somewhat  flexed  and  the  front  of  the  b<xly 
tnrned  toward  the  table.  In  this  latter  position  the  patient  is 
steadied  with  sand  bags  placed  against  the  chest  and  abdomen;  an- 
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other  sand  bag  or  cushion  may  be  placed  between  the  lower  part  of 
the  side  of  the  chest  and  the  table,  with  the  idea  of  increasing  the 
space  between  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib  and  the  crest  of 
the  ilium  upon  the  side  of  operation. 

It  is  important  that  the  abdomen  be  relaxed  in  order  that  th^ 
assistant  during  the  operation  may  be  able  through  the  abdominal  wall 
to  push  the  kidney  upward  toward  the  incision  in  the  loin.  Probably 
the  most  satisfactory  position  is  with  the  patient  lying  prone  upon  the 


x^ 


Fig.  175. — Incision  to  Expose  Kidney.    A,  along  the  edge  of  the  erector 
spinsB.    A\  additional  incision  along  the  edge  of  the  last  rib. 


table  with  the  Edebohls  cushion  under  the  abdomen,  especially  if  both 
kidneys  are  to  be  exposed  during  the  operation. 

The  incision  corresponds  to  the  outer  border  of  the  erector 
spina?  muscle,  commencing,  above,  just  below  the  twelfth  rib,  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  middle  line  (spinous  processes);  it 
passes  downward,  curving  somewhat  outward,  and  terminates  just 
above  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  This  incision  should  extend  through 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  down  to  the  surface  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi,  the  fibers  of  which  muscle  are  exposed.  The  incision  is  then 
carried  through  the  fibers  of  the  muscle,  when  the  outer  border  of 
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the  erector  spiniE  may  be  recognized;  without  opening  its  sheath, 
this  muscle  is  drawn  toward  the  middle  line  with  retraetora.  The 
quadratus  lumbonim^  covered  by  its  layer  of  lumbar  fascia,  is  then 
exposed  in  the  bottom  of  Hie  wound.  The  fascia  that  covers  the 
quadratus  lumbornm  is  incised  along  the  outer  border  of  the  mug- 
cle,  which  is  then  also  drawn  toward  the  spine.  It  is  impi^rtant 
to  recognize  the  edge  of  this  muscle.  One  should  be  on  the  lookout 
for  the  ilio-hypogastric  nerve,  which  is  derived  from  the  lumbar 
plexus  and  passes  downward  and  outward  across  the  front  of  the 
quadiatus  lumborum;  this  nerve  is  usually  seen  after  the  edge  of  the 
quadratus  lumborum  has  been  exposed,  and  should  not  be  ent,  but 
rather  drawn  aside,  out  of  the  way. 

There  remains  now  only  the  deepest  and  last  layer  of  the  lum- 
bar fascia  to  incise,  and  this  should  be  split  the  full  length  of  the 
skin  incision.  In  cutting  through  the  various  layers  of  the  back, 
if  the  patient  rests  upon  the  side,  there  is  a  tendency  to  work  in- 
ward, toward  the  spinal  column,  instead  of  directly  downward, 
through  the  diJTerent  layers,  toward  Hie  kidney,  and  this  should  be 
avoided.  The  incision  should  reach  above  to  the  lower  border  of  the 
last  rib,  but  should  not  be  carried  beyond  this  level  by  carelessly 
passing  the  point  of  the  knife,  within  the  wound,  upward  under- 
neath the  last  rib,  as  the  pleural  cavity  may  be  thus  acciilentallv 
opened. 

After  having  cut  through  the  deepest  and  last  layer  of  lumhar 
fascia,  the  fatty  capsule,  in  which  the  kidney  is  imbedded,  is  en- 
countered. This  is  separated  from  the  kidney  bluntly,  with  the 
fingers  in  the  wound,  in  order  to  bring  the  kidney  into  the  incision 
for  fixation. 

During  this  step  of  the  operation  one  should  be  careful  not  to 
penetrate  through  the  proper  fibrous  capsule  of  the  kidney,  since, 
if  this  accident  occurs,  one  may  detach  the  true  capsule  of  the  kidney 
from  the  kidney  substance  proper,  instead  nf  isolating  the  kidney 
with  its  proper  capsule  intact  from  the  hxise  mass  of  fat  in  which 
it  is  lodged.  If  the  kidney  is  displaced,  movable,  it  is  easy  to  reach  it, 
as  it  then  lies  lower  in  the  abdomen.  The  right  kidney  normally 
is  situated  lower  than  the  left.  When  the  kidney  is  sufficiently  free, 
its  outer,  rounded  border  is  brought  up  into  the  wound;  this  is 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  assistant  forcing  it  up  by  pressure  from 
tlie  front  of  the  abdomen  if  the  patient  lies  upon  the  side.  If  the 
patient  lies  prone,  with  the  Edebohls  cushion  under  the  abdomen. 
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the  kidney  may  be  brought  into  the  wound  or  entirely  out  upon  the 
back  without  any  counter-pressure  being  mflde  upon  the  abilomen 
from  in  front. 

The  proper  fibrous  capsule  k  incised  from  above  downward 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  outer,  rounded  border  of  tlie  kidney, 
and  each  edge  seized  and  separated  from  the  kidney  substance — it 
peels  off  easily — ^for  a  distance  of  about  one  inch  on  each  side. 

Either  edge  of  the  detached  capsule  is  then  sutured  above  and 
below  with  chromicized  catgut  to  the  corresponding  edge  of  the 
muscles  deep  in  the  wound.  Two  additional  sutures  of  No.  2  chro* 
micized  catgut  are  passed  through  the  edges  of  the  muscles  and  car- 
ried deep  through  the  kidney  tissue  proper:  one  of  these  sutures  passes 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  kidney  and  one  through  the  lower  part. 
It  is  probably  more  convenient  to  pass  these  two  deep  kidney  sutures 
firsts  leaving  them  untied,  to  be  used  as  tractors  to  hold  the  kidney  in 
position  until  the  stitches  through  the  capsule  have  been  introduced 
and  tied.  The  two  deep  stitches  are  then  tied  also,  but  not  too  tight,  as 
they  might  cut  through  the  kidney  tissue.  When  all  the  sutures  have 
been  tied,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  external,  rounded  border  of  the 
kidney,  denuded  of  its  capsule^  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the 
muscles  deep  in  the  wound,  and  in  this  position  it  remains  fixed  as 
the  wound  heals.  Before  tying  the  two  sutures  that  pass  through 
the  kidney  the  edges  of  the  muscles  in  the  incision  may  be  united  by 
several  deep  catgut  etitehes. 

The  incision  is  closed  with  interrupted  silk- worm  gut  stitches, 
which  pass  deep  through  both  the  skin  and  muscles,  or  the  muscles 
may  be  united  separately  by  several  deep,  interrupted,  catgut  su- 
tures.   It  is  unnecessary  to  drain  the  wound. 

There  are  usually  no  large  vessels  encountered  during  the  op- 
eration, but  any  spurting  points  may  be  clamped  and  ligated. 

Nephropexy  (Edcbohls),  — An  incision  is  made  which  reaches 
from  the  twelfth  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium  along  the  outer  border 
of  the  erector  spina;  it  passes  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the 
latissimus  dorsi.  The  fibers  of  the  latissimus  dorai  are  not  cut,  but 
are  separated  bluntly,  in  the  direction  of  their  course,  with  the 
handle  of  the  knife. 

Corresponding  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  quadra tus  lumborum 
muscle,  which  lies  beneath  the  erector  spina^,  the  transversalia  fascia 
is  incised,  thus  entering  the  abdomen  and  exposing  the  mass  of  fat 
(fatty  capsule)  within  which  the  kidney,  enveloped  in  its  proper 
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fibrous  capsule,  is  imbedded.  One  should  aToid  division  of  the  ilio- 
hypogastric nerve,  a  moderately  large  branch  of  the  lumbar  pleiniB 
which  passes  obliquely  downward  and  outward  across  the  front  sur- 
face of  the  quadratus  lumborura;  it  should  be  sought  for  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and  drawn  to  one  side. 

Upon  its  anterior  aspect  and  near  its  outer  edge  the  sheath  of 
the  quadratus  lumborum  is  now  incised  from  the  twelfth  rib  to  the 
crest  of  the  ilium;  this  exposes  a  considerable  area  of  the  raw  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  muscle.  With  the  fingers  in  the  wound  the  fatty 
capsule  is  peeled  oil  the  kidney*  and  the  organ,  enveloped  in  its  proper 
fibrous  capsule,  is  delivered  through  the  wound  out  upon  the  back. 
At  times  the  kidney,  still  enveloped  in  its  fatty  capsiUe,  may  be  de- 
livered through  the  wound,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  fatty 
capsule  may  be  separated  from  the  kidney  almost  as  far  as  the  pelvis, 
and  excised  with  the  scissors. 

The  position  of  the  patient,  prone,  and  with  the  Edebohls 
cuehion  underneath  the  abdomen,  makes  the  delivery  of  the  kidney 
comparatively  easy.  If  the  opening  in  the  loin  is  not  sufficiently 
roomy,  it  may  be  enlarged  by  nicking  the  outer  edge  of  the  quad- 
ratus lumborum  below,  near  its  attachment  to  the  ilium. 

A  small  incision  is  made  in  the  capsule  of  the  kidney,  near  the 
middle  of  its  outer,  rounded  border,  and  through  this  opening  a 
director  is  introduced  upon  which  the  capsule  is  divided  along  the 
entire  length  of  the  outer  border  of  the  kidney*  The  capsule  is  then 
peeled  back,  about  half-way  toward  the  pelvis  upon  either  surface, 
thus  laying  bare  about  one-half  of  the  entire  kidney  surface.  The 
detached  part  of  the  capsule  is  not  excised  unless  it  is  quite  redun- 
dant;  it  is  simply  folded  back  toward  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  upon 
the  non-detached  portion. 

Four  fixation  sutures  of  forty-day  chromicized  catgut  are  now 
introduced  through  the  capsule;  these  pass  through  the  capsule 
only,  two  on  each  side,  one  above  and  the  other  below.  Each  of 
these  fixation  sutures  should  take  a  good,  broad  bite,  and  passes 
through  both  the  detached  and  the  non-detached  portions  of  the 
capsule,  parallel  with  and  close  to  the  margin  that  corresponds  to 
the  line  of  its  reflection.  After  these  four  fixation  sutures  have  been 
Introduced  the  kidney  is  returned  into  the  abdomen. 

The  ends  {eight  in  number)  of  the  fixation  sutures  are  then,  in 
succession,  one  after  the  other,  threaded  in  a  large  curved  Hagedorn 
needle,  and  carried  through  the  muscles  and  fascia  that  correspond 
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to  the  edges  of  the  incisioiij  from  within  outward.  The  sutures  are 
not  tied  until  later.  Those  sutures  that  pass  throu^'h  the  inner 
edge  of  the  incision  penetrate  the  retracted  edge  of  the  incised  sheath 
of  the  quadratus,  Ihe  quadratus  itself,  and  the  erector  spinee  and 
latissimus  dorsi;  the  sutures  that  pass  through  the  outer  edge  of 
the  incision  pierce  the  edge  of  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  latis- 
simus dorsi  muscle. 

Now,  before  tying  the  fixation  sutures  the  edges  of  the  wound 
in  the  back  are  approximated  with  from  four  to  six  chromicized  cat- 


Plr.  ITU— Nephropexy  (EfJrhnhU}.  Kfdoef  delivpred  tbroui^  tn  Inrlslon 
III  the  bftck.  Prober  flbrous  capsule  rc'lSected  and  two  fixation  sutures  lntro« 
duced.  oue  above  (4«  A*}  and  ooe  t>«low  (0«  /}').  Tbeae  bu lures  paoa  througli 
the  reflected  nnd  attacbed  portions  ©f  the  capsule  cicme  to  the  Itnc  of  reflec- 
tion. The  two  sutures  that  secure  the  capsule  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
hldnejr  are  not  seen. 


gut  sutures;  these  are  interrupted,  and  pass  through  all  the  fasciae 
and  muscles  in  the  edges  of  the  wound.  The  fixation  sutures  are 
then  tied;  they  emerge  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  ihe  latissimus 
dorsi,  four  upon  each  side  of  the  line  of  division  in  the  muscle.  They 
are  not  tied  across  the  wound,  but  the  adjoining  ones  of  each  side 
are  tied  to  each  other  upon  the  same  side  of  the  wound. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  are  finally  united  without  drainage  with 
an  intracuticular  suture. 

The  result  of  this  operation  is  to  fix  the  denuded^  raw  surface 
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of  the  kidney,  corresponding  to  the  whole  length  of  its  convex  bor- 
der^  and  extending  half  way  to  the  pelvis  upon  either  surface,  to  the 
denuded  anterior  surface  of  the  qnadratus  luraboruni,  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  kidney  projecting  upward,  beneath  the  last  ribs. 

Nephrotomy. — Cutting  into  the  kidney  for  the  purpose  of  evac- 
uating an  abscess  or  to  explore  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

The  position  of  the  patient  and  the  incision  are  as  described  for 
nephropexy  (page  404).  The  patient  is  placed  either  prone,  with  the 
Edebohls  cushion  underneath  the  abdomen,  or  else  he  rests  upon 
the  well  side*  The  ineii?ion  is  carried  down,  step  by  step,  until  the 
lasl  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia  has  been  cut  and  the  kidney  is  reached. 
If  operating  for  nephritic  abscess,  we  may  find,  as  soon  as  the  kidney 
is  exposed,  that  the  indications  of  the  abscess  immediately  present 
themselves,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  search  with  an  exploring  nt-edle. 
When  pns  is  located,  the  cavity  containing  it  is  incised  with  the  point 
of  the  scalpel  and  enlarged  with  dressing  forceps,  which  are  intro- 
duced closed  and  expanded  as  they  are  withdrawn.  At  times  the 
entire  kidney  substance  is  destroyed,  and  simply  a  bag  of  pus  re- 
mains. We  may  or  may  not  find  a  stone.  The  abscess  cavity  is  irri- 
gated and  packed  loosely  with  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze,  the  end  of 
which  emerges  through  the  lower  part  of  the  wound  in  the  loin. 

In  closing  the  incision  in  the  back  the  stitches  should  be  carried 
deep  in  order  to  include  the  muscles,  together  with  the  skin;  the 
lower  part  is  left  open  for  drainage. 

At  times,  in  order  to  explore  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  to 
drain  it,  it  may  be  necessary  to  bisect  or  split  the  kidney  from  its 
posterior  rounded  border  right  through  into  its  pelvis.  In  doing 
this  care  should  be  exercised  to  divide  the  kidney  midway  between 
its  two  surfaces,  as  this  is  attended  with  less  hemorrhage.  The 
kidney  must  be  brought  up  into  the  wound,  and  may  be  steadied 
there  by  an  assistant  exercising  pressure  from  in  front.  It  is  usually 
sufficient  if  the  incision  in  the  kidney  extends  through  only  a  part 
of  its  length.  In  this  way  a  stone  which  may  escape  the  exploring 
needle  may  be  detected  and  remoTed,  or,  if  there  is  no  stone  present, 
and  the  symptoms  are  due  to  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  pelvis, 
this  may  be  drained  through  the  kidney  by  leaving  a  small  tube  or 
a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze,  which  reaches  from  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney and  emerges  through  the  incision  in  the  loin.  A  resulting  urinary 
fistula  usually  closes  spontaneously,  provided  the  ureter  is  not  ob- 
structed. 
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The  cut  surfaces  of  tlie  kidney  may  be  brought  together,  thus 
controlling  hemorrhage  from  the  renal  vessels,  by  passing  several 
deep  suturea  through  the  eubetauce  of  the  kidney.  If  an  individual 
spurting  arter)'  of  some  size  is  seen,  it  should  be  ligated  se  parti  to  ly. 
For  these  sutures  catgut  shoidd  be  used,  and  they  should  be  jjassed 
in  a  curved  surgeon's  needle. 

The  wound  in  the  loin  is  closed  in  part  by  interrupted,  silk- 
worm gut  sutures,  which  penetrate  deep  through  the  edges  of  the 
muscles,  or  the  edges  of  the  muscles  may  be  united  separately  by 
several  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

nephrolithotomy.^ — Cutting  into  the  kidney  for  stone. 

The  steps  of  this  operation  are  like  those  already  described  in  the 
preceding  operation.  After  tlie  kidney  has  been  reached  and  hrousfht 
up  into  the  wound  it  may  be  palpated  and  punctured  with  a  Hue 
needle,  here  and  there,  in  order  to  locate  the  stone.  It  may  be  found 
in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  or  in  the  kidney  tissue  proper.  With  the 
point  of  the  knife,  which  is  passed  along  the  needle  as  a  guide,  an 
incision  ia  made  in  the  kidney,  this  opening  being  enlarged  with  an 
artery  forceps,  or  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may  be  incised^  and  the  stone 
extracted. 

If  one  is  unable  to  locate  the  stone  with  the  exploring  needle, 
and  the  symptoms  warrant  it,  the  kidney  may  be  laid  open,  as  in 
the  preceding  operation. 

As  a  rule,  pus  is  associated  with  stone,  and  it  is,  therefore,  U3U> 
ally  necessary  to  drain  these  cases. 

If  there  is  no  pus,  or  if  small  in  quantity  and  if  the  ureter  is  not 
obstructed,  one  may  omit  drainage  and  allow  the  wound  in  the  kid- 
ney to  close;  if  the  opening  is  large,  a  suture  may  be  introduced. 
If  the  pelvis  of  the  kiduey  has  been  opened,  it  may  be  closed  with 
feveral  catgut  sutures  introduced  with  a  small,  cuxved  needle  in  a 
holder.  It  is  well  to  provide  drainage  for  the  incision  in  the  back,  a 
strand  of  gauze  being  packed  into  the  wound  down  to  the  site  of  the 
incision  in  the  kidney  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Kephreotomy. — Extirjjation  of  the  kidney. 

The  pusiiion  of  the  patient  is  the  same  as  that  already  described 
for  nephropexy.  The  steps  of  the  operation  are  as  above  indicated 
down  to  the  point  of  exfjosing  the  kidney.  The  incision  is  the  same 
as  that  described  for  nephropexy  (page  404)  and  should  reach  from 
the  last  rib  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  If  necesaary,  we  may  obtain 
more  room  by  curving  the  lower  end  of  the  incision  for^'ard,  above  the 
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xipper  border  of  the  crest  of  the  ihimi,  or  we  may  make  a  eiit  from 
the  upper  uiid  of  the  lumbar  incisiou  outward  along  the  lower  border 
of  the  last  rib  (see  Fig,  1?5). 

The  isolation  of  the  kidney  must  be  thorough,  and  this  is  ac- 
complished with  the  hand  in  the  wouud,  working  patiently,  with  the 
fingers,  around  the  kidney,  care  being  taken  not  to  tug  upon  the 
kidney,  as  one  may  tear  the  vessels  at  the  hilum.  The  suprarenal 
capsule  may  be  left  behind,  although,  if  diseased,  it  may  be  removed 
aleo.  After  the  kidney  has  been  isolated,  its  outer,  rounded  border 
is  brought  well  into  the  wonod,  or,  as  may  be  done  in  nearly  all 
eases,  the  kidney  is  brought  entirely  out  of  the  wound,  so'that  a  liga- 
ture may  be  thrown  aroimd  it  and  worked  down  about  the  structures 
at  the  hilum — the  vein,  artery,  and  ureter — and  tied,  or  one  may  pass 
the  hgature  with  a  large,  curved,  blunt  ligature  carrier,  the  ligature 
being  carried  about  the  artery  and  vein,  without  including  the  ureter, 
which  lies  below  the  vessels  and  on  a  plane  posterior  to  them. 

The  ligature  should  be  of  strong  catgut;  after  the  ligature  has 
been  tied  its  ends  should  not  be  cut  short,  as  it  is  desirable  to  use  the 
ligature  as  a  tractor  to  bring  the  stump  of  the  kidney  into  view  for  final 
inspection. 

In  cutting  away  the  kidney  the  division  should  not  pass  through 
the  pedicle,  which  is  made  of  the  vessels,  but,  if  possible,  should  puss 
through  the  kidney  tissue  near  the  hilunij  in  order  to  leave  a  little 
mass  of  kidney  tissue  as  a  cap,  or  knob,  to  prevent  the  slipping  uf 
the  ligatwre. 

The  wound  is  treated  as  in  the  foregoing  operations;  it  is  prob- 
ably better  to  introduce  a  drain,  which  is  left  for  seventy-two  hours. 

When  the  kidney  is  the  seat  of  a  verv'  large  tumor,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  remove  it  through  this  posterior  incision. 

We  should  be  positive  that  a  second  kidney,  which  is  capable 
of  carrying  on  the  work,  is  present,  and,  if  necessary  at  the  time  of 
the  operation,  an  incision  may  be  made  down  upon  the  other  kidney 
in  order  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  its  prcf^ence. 

Decortication  of  the  Kidney  (Edebohls),  —  This  operation  was 
first  suggested  for  the  cure  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  by  Edebohls. 
The  operation  is  recent,  and  its  real  value  still  sub  judice.  The  bene- 
ficial effect  of  the  operation  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  increased  supply 
of  blood  that  is  brought  to  the  kidney  through  the  new  vascular  enn- 
uections  that  are  formed  between  it  and  the  adjacent  parts. 

Edebohls  says  that  one  may  use  the  ana'sthetic,  ether  or  chloro- 
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form,  with  which  he  is  most  famihar.  ]Mixed  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen 
is  very  well  adapted  to  certain  cases.  It  would  seem  that  chloroform 
would  be  more  satisfactory  in  most  cases.  Spinal  analgesia  would,  no 
doubt,  be  appropriate  in  some  of  these  cases,  where  the  patient's  con- 
dition counter-indicates  the  use  of  a  general  anaesthetic. 

The  patient  lies  prone  upon  the  table,  with  the  Edebohls  cushion 
under  the  abdomen.  The  incision,  the  same  as*  that  described  for 
nephropexy  (page  40T),  corresponds  to  the  edge  of  the  erector  spinae, 
and  penetrates  the  trausversalis  fascia  along  the  outer  edge  of  the 
quadratus  hnuborum.  The  kidney  is  recognized  in  the  mass  of  fat, 
fatty  capsule,  that  incloses  it. 

With  the  fingers  in  the  wound  the  fatty  capsule  is  separated 
bluntly  from  tlie  surface  of  the  kidney  as  far  as  the  pelvis.  The  kid- 
ney, inclosed  within  its  unbroken  fibrous  capsule,  is  then  drawn  into 
the  wotind^  or,  if  possible,  lifted  out  of  the  w^ound  upon  the  back. 

Corresponding  to  the  middle  of  the  outer,  rounded  border  of  the 
kidney,  the  capsule  proper  is  incised,  and  divided  upon  a  director 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  outer,  rounded  border  of  the  organ,  and 
around  its  extremities,  above  and  below.  Each  half  of  the  capsule  is 
then  stripped  away  from  the  surface  of  the  kidney  toward  the  pelvis, 
taking  care  not  to  break  or  tear  the  kidney  substance  proper,  which 
may  be  friable  and  firmly  adherent  to  the  eapfiule. 

The  stripped  of!  capsule  is  finally  cut  away  near  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  and  removed.  If  the  kidney  cannot  be  brought  out  through 
the  incision  in  the  back,  the  capsule  must  be  peeled  off  the  kidney, 
w^ith  the  fingers  in  the  wound,  and  excised,  as  far  as  possible. 

Any  portion  of  the  capsule  that  still  remains  may  be  rolled  back 
toward  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  where  it  remains  coiled  up,  upon 
itself. 

The  kidney  is  finally  replaced  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  incision 
closed  without  drainage.  At  the  time  of  operation  it  may  appear  that 
but  one  kidney  is  the  seat  of  chronic  Bright *ft  disease,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably wise  in  all  cases  to  decapsulate  both  kidneys  at  the  same  sitting. 


THE  BLADDER. 

Snrgrical  Anatomy  of  the  Bladder. — The  bladder  is  a  hollow  mus- 
cular organ  whose  function  is  to  receive  and  hold  the  urine  during 
the  intervals  of  micturition.  It  has  a  capacity  ordinarily  of  about 
sixteen  ounces. 
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In  the  infant  the  hIadfJer  is  rather  conical,  and  projects  into  the 
abdomen  above  the  level  of  the  symphysis. 

In  the  adult  the  bladder,  when  empty.  Ilea  deep  within  the  pelvis 
behind  the  eymphysie,  its  cavity  obliterated  and  its  walls  collapsed 
and  in  contact  with  each  other.  When  distended  moderately,  it 
reaches  as  high  as  the  symphysis,  farther  distension  causing  it  to  rise 
up,  out  of  the  peltis,  into  the  abdominal  cavity  a  varying  distance 
toward  the  umbilicus.  ^Yhen  it  is  distended  with  about  a  pint  of 
fluid,  the  bladder  is  pear-shaped,  and  reaches  for  a  distance  of  about 
four  inches  above  the  symphysis. 

The  body  of  the  bladder  is  free,  and,  when  the  organ  is  distended, 
rises  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  abdomen,  toward  the  umbilicus. 

The  base  of  the  bladder  in  the  male  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  second  part  of  the  rectum,  and  upon  its  inner 
aspect,  on  either  side,  shows  the  openings  of  the  ureters. 

The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  continuous  with  the  commencement 
of  the  urethra,  and  in  the  male  is  surrounded  by  the  prostate,  like  a 
collar. 

Relations  of  the  Bladder.  In  the  Male  the  bladder  is  in  rela- 
tion, behind,  with  the  rectum,  the  base  of  the  bladder  lying  directly 
in  front  of  the  second  portion  of  this  part  of  the  bowel,  the  two  being 
joined  together  more  or  Icj^s  intimately  by  connective  tissue. 

The  seminal  vesicles  and  vas  deferens  are  located  on  either  side 
of  the  middle  line,  in  the  space  between  the  contiguous  walls  of  the 
rectum  and  the  bladder;  they  converge  anteriorly  toward  the  pros- 
tate, which  ir^urrounds  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  which  is  readily 
felt  through  the  rectum. 

In  the  Female  the  uterus  and  vagina  are  located  behind  the 
bladder. 

In  both  sexes  the  bladder  lies  immediately  behind  the  symphysis 
pubis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  space,  which  is  filled  with  loose 
connective  tissue  more  or  less  firmly  connected  with  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  bladder,  and  which  is  called  the  space  of  Hetzius.  When  the 
bladder  is  distended,  it  reaches  above  the  symphysis,  and  is  then  in 
relation,  in  front,  with  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 

Passing  from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus  is  the 
urachus,  which  occasionally  remains  patent  after  birth. 

The  peritoneum  covers  the  sides,  part  of  the  posterior  surface, 
and  the  summit  of  the  bladder,  but  does  not  cover  its  anterior  surface, 
being  reflected  from  the  summit  of  the  bladder  over  on  to  the  poste- 
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rior  surface  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall.  When  the  bladder  Lb 
well  distended,  it  rises  upward  into  the  abdomen;  its  summit,  as  it 
approaches  the  umbilicugj  carries  the  peritoneum  with  it,  and  its  ante- 
rior gurface,  which  is  devoid  of  peritoneum,  then  comes  into  relation 
with  the  abdominal  wall;  so  that  imder  these  circumstances  the  blad- 
der may  be  entered  through  an  incision  in  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall,  low  down,  clo^e  to  the  s\Tnphysis,  without  molesting  the  peri- 
toneum or  entering  the  peritoneal  cavity* 


Fig,  177.— Ao  Aiitero>po«t«nor  Section  Showing  Relations  of  the  P^rito- 
Deum  to  the  Bladdtr.  etc.  Bladder  moder&tel^  dlatendc^d.  P,  pmRtate  ^land 
turrouDdlog  eomnienc^tiiPDt  of  the  uretbra  (oeck  of  tbe  bladder);  PP^  ante- 
rior fold  of  peritoneum  reflected  from  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  notcrior 
abdomlQal  irall  over  on  to  the  fuadus  of  the  bladder;  8P,  symphyala  publa; 
VBt  Tealcntsi  aemlAalea. 


The  higher  the  bladder  ascends  into  the  abdomen,  the  larger  the 
area  of  its  anterior,  non-peritoneal  surface  which  is  presented  lor 
operation. 

OPERATIONS  yPON  THE  BLADDER. 

Suprapiibic  Cystotomy,  —  The  patient  is  placed  in  the  usual 
position  upon  the  back  and  fully  anaesthetized,  so  as  to  relax  the  ab- 
dominal muscles.    If  one  is  unable  to  distend  the  bladder^  owing  to 
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the  existeoce  of  an  impassable  stricture  of  the  urethra,  etc.,  much 
advantage  is  gained  by  placing  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position. 

A  soft  rubber  catheter  is  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and, 
tkrough  this^  the  bladder  is  washed  out  with  boric-acid  solutioii,  10  to 
12  ounces  being  allowed  to  remain;  the  catheter  is  then  withdrawn, 
and  a  band  tied  about  the  penis  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fluid. 
The  fluid  which  is  thrown  into  the  bladder  causes  it  to  ascend  into 
the  abdomen,  earrjing  the  peritoneum  with  it;  so  that  its  anterior 
surface,  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  is  exposed  for  several  inches  for 
operation.  It  is  well  not  to  introduce  more  than  10  to  12  ounces,  as 
oftentimes  the  capacity  of  the  bladder  is  diminished,  and  a  quantity 
above  12  ounces  might  do  harm. 

In  order  to  throw  the  distended  bladder  farther  forward  toward 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  a  bag  may  be  introduced  into  the  rectum 
and  distended  with  about  6  ounces  of  water.  Most  operators  dispense 
with  the  rectal  bag  as  unnecessary.  The  incision,  which  is  placed  in 
the  middle  line,  linea  alba,  commences  below,  at  the  spnphysis  pubis, 
and  reaches  upward,  toward  the  umbilicus,  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  inches,  and  extends  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep 
fascia.    Bleeding  vessels  in  the  skin  are  clamped. 

The  incision  is  carried  down  through  the  linea  alba,  between  the 
edges  of  the  recti  and  pyramid  ales,  until  the  layer  of  connective  tissue, 
which  is  located  in  front  of  the  bladder,  dipping  down  between  it  and 
the  symphysis  pubis,  ia  reached. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  are  then  drawn  apart  with  retractors, 
and  this  layer  of  connective  tissue,  which  covers  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  bladder,  is  scraped  upward,  toward  the  umbilicus,  with  the  finger- 
nail; so  that,  in  case  the  fold  of  peritoneum  reaches  abnormally  low, 
or  the  bladder  has  not  been  sufficiently  di.stended,  we  may  thus  still 
separate  it  and  carry  it  upward  toward  the  umbilicus.  The  muscular 
waU  of  the  bladder  is  then  easily  recognized,  especially  if  the  organ  is 
distended.  A  plexus  of  veins,  more  or  less  visible,  which  ascends 
upon  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  from  below,  may  help  to  identify 
it. 

With  a  curved  surgeon's  needle  two  rather  stout  silk  stitches  are 
introduced,  one  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line,  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  bladder  wall,  and  these  are  used  as  tractors  to  steady 
the  bladder  while  it  is  being  incised. 

In  cutting  into  the  bladder  the  point  of  the  knife  is  introduced 
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between  the  two  silk  tractor  stitches  about  one  inch  above  the  sym- 
physis, and  the  bladder  incised  in  a  direction  downward,  toward  the 
symphysis.  When  the  bladder  is  opened  the  fluid  contained  within 
it  escapes  in  part.  The  incision  should  be  large  enough  to  permit 
the  int  rod  net  ion  of  one  or  two  fingers  for  the  purpose  of  exploration, 
etc. 

The  iuL-i^ion  in  the  bladder  may  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to  allow 
necessary  manipulation;  caution  should  be  exercised  in  extending  the 
opening  in  the  bladder,  for  any  considerable  distance,  in  an  upward 
direction,  toward  the  umbilicus  (fold  of  peritoneum). 

If  a  stone  is  present,  it  may  be  removed  with  the  forceps,  guided 
by  the  finger;  if  the  stone  is  very  large,  it  may  first  be  crushed.  One 
should  search  the  bladder  carefully  for  stones  which  have  become 
almost  completely  encysted  in  pockets  in  the  bladder  wall.  If  the 
operation  is  done  for  ulcer  of  the  bladder,  the  diseased  area  may  be 
scraped  or  cauterized,  etc.  With  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position  and  ihe  edges  of  the  wound  drawn  asunder  with  broad  re- 
tractors, the  interior  of  the  bladder  may  be  illuminated  and  made 
viaible;  an  hypertrophied  prostate  may  be  enucleated  through  the 
suprapubic  opening. 

After  the  work  within  the  bladder  has  been  completed,  the  open- 
ing may  be  closed  with  a  line  of  sutures.  They  should  bring  the  edges 
of  the  opening  in  the  bladder  into  accurate  apposition,  and  should 
pass  through  all  the  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder  down  to,  but 
not  including,  the  mucous  membrane,  None  of  the  sutures  should 
pass  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  bladder.  Fine 
silk  or  catgut  may  be  used. 

If  the  opening  in  the  bladder  wall  is  closed,  the  incision  in  the 
wall  of  the  abdomen  should  be  left  open,  at  least  in  part,  and  packed, 
in  order  to  provide  drainage;  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  leave  a  cath- 
eter in  the  urethra  for  several  days.  In  most  cases  it  k  probably  wise 
to  leave  the  incision  in  the  bladder  unclosed,  stitching  the  margins  of 
the  opening  in  the  bladder  to  the  edges  of  the  muscles  in  the  abdom- 
inal wound  with  two  or  three  interrupted  silk  sutures  on  either  side, 
their  ends  being  left  long  to  facilitate  their  removal  later.  There 
are  introduced  through  the  suprapubic  opening  into  the  bladder  two 
drainage  tubes.  One  of  the  tubes  is  long,  and  reaches  from  the  bottom 
of  the  bladder  over  the  side  of  the  bed  into  a  bottle  partly  filled  with 
an  antiseptic  solution  and  suspended  from  the  side  of  the  bed.  The 
second  tube,  which  is  short,  is  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  siphonage 
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of  the  bladder  and  to  facilitate  irrigation.  These  tubes  are  fitted  in 
the  bladder  by  paBsLng  the  eilk  tractor  stitches  (which  were  introduced 
IB  the  early  stage  of  the  operation)  through  the  tubes.  The  wound 
is  packed  loosely  about  the  tubes  with  iodoform  gauze. 

The  fistula  that  remains  after  the  tubes  are  removed  rapidly 
diminishes  in  size,  and  finally  closes  spontaneously,  provided  the  ure- 
thra! canal  is  unobstructed.  In  many  cases  it  will  suffice  to  fijt  the 
tubes  in  the  bladder  with  the  eUk  tractor  sutures,  omitting  the  sutur- 
ing of  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the  bladder  to  the  abdominal  inci- 
sion. 

PuBctnre  of  the  Bladder  may  be  made  in  the  middle  line  just 
above  the  symphysis,  or  through  the  rectum.  It  is  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  off  the  urine  when  the  patient  is  unable  to  empty  the 
bladder  through  the  urethra.  One  should  first  satisfy  himself  by  per- 
cussion, etc.,  that  the  bladder  is  actually  distended. 

A  medium-sized  curved  trochar  is  introduced  above  the  symphy- 
sis; it  should  be  thrust  through  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  in  the 
middle  line  just  above  the  symphysis,  and  in  a  direction  backward  and 
downward,  toward  the  eacnim,  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches. 

If  introduced  through  the  rectum,  the  trochar  should  be  guided 
upon  the  finger  into  the  rectum  beyond  the  base  of  the  prostate,  at 
which  point  it  is  thnist  into  the  bladder  in  a  direction  upward  and 
forward,  toward  the  symphysis.  The  suprapubic  route  is  probably 
preferable. 

THE  PENIS. 

Surreal  Anatomy  of  the  PeniB.^The  penis  when  erect  is  pris- 
moid  in  shape.  It  is  composed  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  the 
corpus  spongiosum. 

The  corpora  cavernosa  are  two  cylinders  of  erectile  tissue  which 
run  parallel  with  each  other  and  occupy  the  upper  part  of  the  organ. 
They  consist  of  a  mesh-work  of  vascular  spaces,  which  may  readily 
become  distended  with  blood,  thus  bringing  the  penis  into  a  con- 
dition of  erection.  They  are  each  provided  with  a  strong,  fibrous 
envelope,  the  tunica  albnginoa,  and  behind  diverge,  to  be  attached 
to  the  rami  of  the  pubes. 

The  corpiis  spongiosum  is  situated  below  the  corpora  cavemofiay 
and  contains  the  urethral  canal,  which  is  also  surrounded  by  cavern- 
ous, or  erectile,  tissue. 

The  end  of  the  penis  is  enlarged,  rather  bulbous,  and  is  known 
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as  the  glaiis;  this  is  really  the  enlarged  extremity  of  the  corpus 
spongiosum.  Behind,  in  the  perineum,  the  corpae  spongiosum  is 
enlarged  and  forms  the  bulb.  The  penis  at  its  root  is  firmly  con- 
nected to  the  symphyais  by  a  fibrous  band,  the  suspensory  ligament. 

The  three  cylinders  which  together  form  the  penis  are  bound 
together  by  a  fibrous  sheath,  and  covered  with  a  soft,  loose,  movable 
envelope  of  skin,  which,  at  the  extremity,  is  reflected  over  t!ie  glans 
for  a  greater  or  less  distance,  forming  the  prepuce.  The  constriction 
behind  the  glans  is  called  the  corona. 

Passing  forward  along  the  doraal  surface  of  the  penis,  in  the 
groove  between  the  corpora  cavernosa,  are  two  arteries,  one  on  each 
iide,  the  dorsal  arteries  of  the  penis,  branches  of  the  internal  pudic, 
and  lying  between  the  two  arteries  is  the  single  dorsal  vein. 


OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PENIS. 

Poreible  Dilatation  of  the  Prepuce  for  Phimosis* — This  may  be 
practiced  in  many  cases,  especially  in  newborn  and  young  children, 
instead  of  a  dorsal  section  or  circumcision.  An  anaesthetic  is  unnec- 
essary. The  skin  of  the  prepuce  is  seized  and  peeled  forcibly  back- 
ward over  the  glans  as  far  as  the  corona.  This  is  readily  done  in 
Bost  cases,  even  when  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  is  quite  narrow, 
le  margin  of  the  prepuce  stretches  and  suffers  slight  tears  here 
and  there  about  its  circumference;  it  sho^ild  be  drawn  back  and 
forth  several  times,  and  again  repeated  daily  for  several  days.  When 
the  prepuce  is  drawn  back,  any  hardened  smegma  that  has  accumu- 
lated should  be  removed,  and  the  glans  washed  and  smeared  with 
oil  or  vaselin;  the  skin  is  then  again  drawn  forward  over  the  glans, 
since  the  constriction  of  the  narrow  prepuce  might  cause  some  incon- 
venience if  allowed  to  remain  back  behind  the  glans.  After  the  fore- 
skin has  been  drawn  back  and  forth  over  the  glans  a  dilator  may  be 
introduced  into  its  orifice*  and  it  may  then  be  forcibly  and  thoroughly 
dilated.    In  most  cases  this  is  unnecessar}\ 

Dorsal  Section* — ^This  operation  is  done  for  phimosis  in  the 
young,  whcD  one  is  unable  to  retract  the  skin  and  when  it  is  not 
desirable  to  do  a  complete  circumcision,  and  in  adults  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  uecessary  to  expose  the  glans  for  treatment. 

The  skin  of  the  penis  is  rolled  slightly  back  toward  the  root  of 
the  organ  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  one  blade  of  a  blunt- 
pointed  scissors  introduced  beneath  the  prepuce,  between  it  and  the 
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glans,  as  far  back  as  the  corona,  and  the  foreskin  then  divided  along 
the  middle  line,  steadying  it  so  that  it  will  not  roll  or  slip.  The 
ecissora  should  be  sharp,  especially  toward  the  ends. 

The  prepuce  should  not  be  divided  for  its  whole  length,  but  onlj 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  corona. 

One  should  be  careful  not  to  introduce  the  blade  of  the  scissorB 
into  the  urethral  canal  instead  of  between  the  glana  and  prepuce; 
this  might  happen  if  the  prepuce  were  intimately  adherent  to  the 
surface  of  the  glans,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 

Instead  of  using  the  scissors  the  section  may  be  made  with  a 
sharp-pointed,   eurv^ed   bistoury,  guided   upon  a  grooved   director. 


Fig.  178.— Dorsal  Stwtfon  {Rontr).  Prepuce  has  b^en  dlTlflfrd  upon  tlie 
dorsal  nspect.  M,  edge  of  Inelaed  mucous  membraDe;  8,  edge  of  skin.  Dotted 
Uueu  Indicate  Itttle  trlaDgular  flap  {Fl  of  mucous  membrane  that  is  cut  from 
the  mueous  to  the  skin  edge  of  the  divided  prepuce.  The  flap  is  turned  back 
and  iutured  Into  the  angle  of  the  wound:  the  edge  of  mucoua  metubraue  and 
ikin  may  also  be  JoJini^d  on  each  side  with  one  or  two  stltchea. 


which  is  introduced  underneath  the  prepuce,  between  it  and  the 
glans.    As  a  rule,  there  is  but  little  hemorrhage. 

If  the  parts  are  not  infected,  one  or  two  catgut  stitches  may  be 
introduced  on  either  side.  Usually  no  suture  is  necessary  in  the 
child. 

Rosee's  Method  of  Dorsal  Section. — After  the  dorsal  section 
has  been  made»  the  mucous  membrane  not  being  cut  as  far  back  as 
the  skin,  an  oblique  incision  is  made,  on  either  side,  from  the  corner 
of  the  mucous  membrane  backward  and  outward  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
the  skin.  The  little  triangular  mucous  membrane  flap  which  is  thus 
formed  is  then  turned  up  into  the  angle  in  the  s^dn,  to  inaure  rapid 
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healing  in  the  comer  of  the  incigion;  it  may  be  held  in  place  with  one 
gtitch  in  the  angle  of  the  incision.  One  or  two  stitches  may  also  be 
intToduced  on  either  side  of  the  incision  proper, 

CirciuxiciBioti. — In  children  an  anjesthetic  is  necessary;  in  adults 
the  operation  may  be  done  under  the  influence  of  cocain,  which  is 
injected  into  the  prepuce  after  a  strip  of  gauze  has  been  tied  fairly 
tight  about  the  body  of  the  penis  near  its  root  to  prevent  dilTii^ioD 
of  the  cocain.  One  should  avoid  cutting  the  skin  too  short.  After 
the  parts  have  healed  there  should  be  a  little  redundancy  of  the  skin 
marking  the  previous  reflection  of  the  prepuce,  and  this  is  best  ac- 
comjjlished  by  drawing  the  ekin  a  little  backward,  toward  the  root 
of  the  penis,  before  applying  the  constricting  band.     The  fixst  step 


PIf.  179.— Circumcision.  Dorut  ftectiOD  httm  been  made.  Tbe  corners  of 
the  divided  prepuce  are  gr«tped  wttti  arteir  torcejM  preparatory  to  trtmrntDg 
It  away  with  the  it-'lBBort. 


in  the  operation  is  the  dorsal  section  of  the  prepuce.  One  blade  of 
a  scissors  is  introduced  underneath  the  prepuce  to  a  point  just  in 
front  of  the  corona,  and  the  prepuce  then  divided  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  corona*  Either  comer  of  the  divided  prepuce  is  seized 
with  an  artery  clamp  dose  to  the  edge  of  the  incision,  and  with  a 
straight,  blunt-pointed  scissors  the  redundant  portion  of  the  prepuce 
is  trimmed  off,  first  around  one  side  and  then  around  the  other  as 
far  aa  the  attachment  of  the  fnenum,  and  finally  cut  through  in  this 
situation,  just  in  front  of  the  fra^num  and  without  dividing  the  frae- 
num. 

The  entire  length  of  the  prepuce  should  not  be  amputated; 
about  one-fourth  its  length  should  remain. 
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As  a  nile,  the  bleeding  stops  when  the  ligature  around  the  penis 
is  removed  and  after  a  few  minutes'  comprcssiou.  Bleeding  arterial 
points,  however,  should  be  seized  with  a  clamp  and  twisted.  All 
bleeding  should  be  checked  before  suturing,  if  necessary  applying 
fine  catgnt  ligatures. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  are  united  with 
interrupted  catgut  sutures^  the  first  being  applied  in  the  middle  line 
above,  the  next  in  the  middle  line  below,  then  one  on  each  side,  and 
finally  in  the  intervals  between  these,  making  eight  sutures  in  all. 

In  the  child,  as  a  rule,  the  four  sutures  are  sufficient. 

CirCTuncision  with  the  Clamp.^ — After  the  parts  have  been  anses- 
thetized,  etc.,  the  edge  of  the  prepuce  is  seized  above  in  the  middle 
line  and  below  in  the  middle  line  with  artery  forceps,  and  drawn 
forcibly  forward  over  the  glans.  That  part  of  the  prepuce  which 
is  thus  pulled  beyond  the  glans  is  grasped  between  the  blades  of  a 
long,  straight  clamp,  which  is  applied  obliquely  from  above  downward 
and  forward;  the  clarap  should  seize  the  foreskin  firmly,  and  care 
should  be  observed  that  the  glans  is  not  included;  this  accident,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely  to  occur. 

That  part  of  the  prepuce  which  protrudes  beyond  the  blades  of 
the  clamp  is  trimmed  off  with  a  sharp  knife  or  with  the  scissors  plane 
with  the  surface  of  the  clamp,  and  the  el  a  rap  then  removed.  The 
hemorrhage  is  controlled  and  the  sutures  applied  as  above. 

Amputation  of  the  Penis. — This  operation  is  done  for  malignant 
disease,  A  sound  is  passed  into  the  urethra,  and,  supported  upon 
this,  the  penis  is  lifted  away  from  the  body.  An  elastic  ligature  is 
placed  about  the  organ  close  to  its  root. 

A  circular  incision  is  made  through  the  Integument  and  a  flap 
reflected  sufficiently  long  to  cover  over  the  stump  of  the  penis;  it 
should  he  equal  in  length  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  penis  plus  one- 
third  for  shrinkage.  After  the  flap  has  been  turned  back  like  a  cuff 
the  portion  of  the  penis  that  is  to  be  amputated  is  cut  away,  Tlie 
urethral  portion  of  the  penis  should  be  cut  about  one-fourth  inch 
longer  than  the  part  that  corresponds  to  the  corpora  cavernosa. 

The  blade  of  the  scalpel  is  thrust  flatwise  through  the  penis 
between  the  urethral  portion,  which  may  be  recognized  by  the  sound 
within,  and  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  carried  a  good  one-fourth 
inch  forward  toward  the  glans,  when  the  urethral  portion  is  cut 
through  with  a  circular  sweep  of  the  knife  down  upon  the  sound 
contained  within.    The  corpora  cavernosa  are  then  divided  upon  a 
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plane  farther  back,  corresponding  to  the  baise  of  the  skin  flap,  so  that 
the  urethral  portion  will  project  about  one-fourth  inch  beyond  the 
cut  surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 

The  tourniquet  is  now  removed  from  the  root  of  the  penis.  The 
dorsal  arteries  bleed,  and  require  to  be  clamped  and  ligated*  The 
arteries  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  usually  require  no  ligatures;  if  they 


Flc.  IBO.-^AumputAtloQ  of  Uie  Penli.    CC,  corpora  CATernotA;    F.  tltio  tap 
tuTDed  back;     (J,   urethra)  portloa  cut   long. 

spurt,  they  may  be  clamped  or  touched  with  the  Paquelin,  A  few 
minutes'  compression  usually  suiKcea  to  check  bleeding  from  any  re- 
maining sources. 

The  edges  of  the  urethra  are  seized  with  two  artery  clamps,  and 
the  urethra  then  split  upon  its  under  aspect  for  a  distance  of  about 
one-fourth  inch.     The  skin  flaps  are  turned  over  the  end  of  the 


FiB-  IRI.— Amputntlon  ot  the  Penis  Eds*»a  of  skin  Bap  unltod  to  each 
other  over  the  end«  ot  the  corpora  cavcniou  and  to  tbo  edset  of  tb«  ipUt 
urethral  portion, 

stumps  and  are  united  from  before  backward  with  several  inter- 
rupted sutnres,  and  the  edgea  of  the  split  urethral  orifice  are  sewed 
to  the  adjoining  edges  of  the  skin  flaps. 

The  object  of  cutting  the  urethra  long  and  splitting  it  is  to 
provide  a  larger  orifice  to  allow  for  subsequent  contraction. 

A  soft  rubber  catheter  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  and  al- 
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lowed  to  reniain  for  several  days,  its  end  emerging  through 
dressings.    It  may  be  fixed  with  a  silk  stitch  to  the  edge  of  the  ureUiral 
orifice. 

THE  PERINEUM  AND  ISCHIO-RECTAL  REGION* 

The  Floor  of  the  Pelvia  from  Without  Inward.  —  This  gpace  is 
lozcDge-shaped;  its  front  portion  is  limited  on  either  side  by  the 
rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischimn;  its  posterior  part  is  limited  on  either 
Bide  by  the  edges  of  the  great  sacro-eciatic  ligaments.  The  anterior 
angle  corresponds  to  the  symphysis  pubis,  the  posterior  angle  to  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx,  and  on  either  side  the  tnber  ischii  may  be  felt. 
There  is  a  more  or  less  complete  fibrous  raph^  nmning  from  before 
backward  in  the  middle  line,  and  also  one  from  side  to  side  where 
all  the  layers  of  the  perineal  fascia  are  blended  together.  AVIiere  these 
lines  intersect  there  is  a  point  where  mnscles  are  attached  and  take 
origin  and  where  all  the  fascice  are  joined.  This  is  know^n  as  the  cen- 
tral tendinonsi  point  of  the  perineum.  The  space  in  front  of  the  trails- 
verse  raph6  is  the  perineum  proper;  the  space  behind  it  is  occupied 
by  the  anus  and  upon  either  side  by  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  and  U 
known  as  the  ischio-rectal  region. 

The  Supekficial  Layer  of  the  Superficial  Perineal 
Fascia. — Beneath  the  skin  there  is  a  layer  of  loose  fascia  which  is 
continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  thighs  and  buttocks. 
This  is  the  superficial  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum 
and  ischio-rectal  regions;  it  corresponds  to  the  subeutaneoos  fat,  and 
is  continuous  in  front  with  the  dartos  layer  of  the  scrotum,  and  be- 
hind, upon  either  side  of  the  anus,  it  is  packed  into  the  ischio-rectal 
fossa  as  a  pyramidal  plug  of  fat  and  loose  connective  tissue. 

The  Deep  Later  of  Superficial  Perineal  Fascia. — If  we 
remove  tliis  superficial  layer  of  fascia  and  fat,  including  the  ma^s 
from  the  ischio-rectal  fossa,  we  come  down  upon  a  second  layer  of 
fascia^  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  of  the  perineum.  Cor- 
responding to  the  perineal  region  proper,  the  fascia  is  attached  upon 
each  side  to  the  edge  of  the  pubic  arch  and  behind  to  the  transverse 
raph4;  in  front  it  is  continuous  with  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum;  be- 
hind, in  the  ischio-rectal  region,  it  is  continuous  with  the  anal  fascia^ 
which  covers  the  perineal  surface  of  the  levator  ani  muscles. 

Anteriorly  this  fascia  is  dense,  and  serves  to  close  in  the  struct- 
ures proper  to  the  perineum.  If  fluid  is  injected  underneath  this 
layer  of  fascia,  it  will  not  spread  backward  beyond  the  transverse 
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raph^,  because  this  layer  of  fascia  is  attached  along  this  raph^  with 
the  next  underlying  fascial  layer;  it  will  not  escape  laterally,  owing 
to  the  attachment  of  the  fascia  to  the  marginfi  of  the  bony  pelvic 
arch;  but  anteriorly  it  will  escape,  passing  into  tht'  dartos  tissue  of 
the  scrotum  and  thence  upward  upon  the  front  of  the  pubea. 

The  Isehio-rectal  Ecgion.— This  is  the  region  which  lies  behind 
the  transverse  raphe — that  part  which  corresponds  to  the  anus  and 
the  i.«chio-rectal  fossa. 

In  the  middle  is  the  anus,  surrounded  by  its  external  sphincter 
muscle.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  behind,  and, 
passing  forward,  is  attached,  in  front  of  the  anus,  to  the  middle 
tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  which  correBponds  to  the  junction 
of  the  sphincter  from  behind,  the  transversus  perinei  from  each  side, 
and  the  bulbo-caveroosus  from  in  front. 

On  either  side  of  the  anus  there  is  a  pyramidal  space,  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa;  this  space  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  fat  and  loose  con- 
nective tissue,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the  superficial  layer 
of  superficial  perineal  fascia,  and  reaches  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
igcUum  to  the  anus.  This  space  is  about  two  inches  deep.  Its  outer 
wall  is  formed  by  the  tuber  ischii  and  the  obturator  intemus  muscle* 
which  muscle  is  covered  over  by  a  layer  of  fascia,  the  obturator  fascia. 
Passing  forward  upon  this  outer  wall  of  the  isehio-rectal  fossa,  be- 
neath the  obturator  fascia  and  about  one  and  one-half  inches  above 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  are  the  internal  pudie  vessels  and 
nerve. 

The  inner  wall  of  the  isehio-rectal  space  is  formed  by  the  levator 
9i  (to  be  described  later).  The  superficial  surface  of  this  muscle, 
rhich  looks  into  the  isehio-rectal  space,  is  covered  by  the  anal  fascia, 
which  is  derived  from  the  obturator  fascia  along  the  line  of  the 
origin  of  the  levator  ani  from  the  side  of  the  pelvis.  This  anal 
fascia  is  attached  in  front  to  the  transverse  fibrous  raphe  and  is 
continuous  there  with  the  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia. 

The  isehio-rectal  space  is  thus  walled  off  from  the  perineal  space 
proper  and  from  the  rectum.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  so-called  ischio- 
rectal abscess,  and  when  this  breaks  through  into  the  rectum  it  forms 
the  fistula  in  ano. 

Some  small  vessels  and  nerve  branches  cross  this  space  trans- 
versely just  beneath  the  skin,  passing  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  toward  the  anus,  and  these  are  cut  when  incisions  are  made 
into  the  space. 
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The  Perinemn,^ — Upon  removing  the  deep  layer  of  superficial  peri- 
neal fascia  we  open  into  the  proper  perineal  space. 

Occupying  the  middle  of  the  space  is  a  thin  muscle,  the  bulbo- 
caverriosus;  it  arises  from  the  middle  tendinous  point  of  the  peri- 
neiijUj  andj  passing  forward^  covers  the  bulh  of  the  urethra,  which  is 
the  posterior  enlarged  portion  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  joiiuDg, 


Fig.  188.— The  Pprlneum  and  lucbto-reciai  Ee^ioa.  The  auperflelal  and 
deep  iKjen  of  the  auperflclal  i}eriD(?al  fascia  liave  been  removed.  The  space 
In  front  of  tb<?  traaaversus  perinel  (TP)  eorreBponds  to  tbe  perin<?tini:  tbat 
behind  the  transveraus  perlnel  lo  the  iscblo-rectal  region.  The  floor  of  the 
•p«c«  iTL}  correeponde  to  the  anterior  lajrer  of  the  triangular  ligament.  BC^ 
buIbo>G«Ternoflus  muscle;  V,  tip  of  coccyx;  CC,  corpus  cavernoffura  (crua 
peaie);  C8,  corpus  spongioBum  (tbe  posterior  part  of  the  corpus  Kpotigiosum 
la  called  the  hulb  of  the  urethra);  O,  edge  of  gluteus  maxlmua  muscle;  tC, 
Ischlo -cavern osUB  muscle;  LA^  levator  an!  muscle;  R,  ramua  of  the  pubea 
and  Ischium;  8At  apblticter  anf;  iSL,  edge  of  great  sacro-sciatlc  ligament; 
TI,  tuberosity  of  the  ischium:  TL,  superflclal  or  anterior  layer  of  the  tri- 
angular ligament;  TP,  traniversua  perlnel  muacle. 


with  fibers  from  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  upon  its  upper  sur- 
face, in  a  strong  aponeurosis.  The  most  anterior  fibers  of  the  bulbo- 
cavernosiis  muscle  are  attached  on  either  side  to  the  cms  penis,  some 
entirely  encircling  these  bodies  and  joining  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  root  of  the  penis  in  such  a  way  as  to  bind  down  the  dorsal 
vessels  of  the  penis,  obstructing  the  retnm  flow  through  the  vein. 
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This  muscle  shows  a  median  fibrous  raphe.  Upon  either  side,  arising 
from  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  is  the  ischio'cavemosBS. 
The  fibers  of  this  muscle  partly  cover  the  crus  penis,  and  are  attached 
to  its  sheath.  The  cms  penis  is  the  posterior  portion  of  the  corpus 
cavernosum,  and  is  attached  to  the  ramiis  of  the  ischium  and  pubes. 

Forming  the  posterior  border  of  this  space  on  either  side  is  the 
transversus  perinei  muscle.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  it  passes  inward  and  forward  to  the 
central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  where  it  is  attached,  joining 
with  the  muscle  of  the  opposite  side  and  the  other  muscles  already 
described. 

Passing  forward  through  this  space  are  the  superficial  perineal 
vessels  and  nerve,  and  directed  inward  along  the  border  of  the  trans- 
versus perinei  is  the  transverse  perineal  artery. 

The  floor  of  this  space  is  formed  by  a  dense  layer  of  fascia^  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  or,  better,  of  the  triangular 
ligament.  This  layer  of  fascia  is  perforated  by  the  urethral  canal 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  symphysis.  Beneath  this 
layer  of  fascia  there  is  a  second  layer,  similar  in  structure,  the  deep 
layer  of  the  deep  perineal  fascia  or  triangular  ligament. 

Behind,  corresponding  to  the  transverse  perineal  raphe,  these 
two  layers  of  deep  fascia  are  blended  with  each  other  and  with  the 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia.  They  are  attached  later- 
ally to  the  inner  surface  of  the  rami  of  the  pubes  and  ischium;  above, 
in  front,  they  do  not  reach  to  the  symphysis,  but  terminate  in  the 
ligamentum  transversum  pelvis,  a  ligamentous  band  passing  between 
both  pubic  rami,  leaving  a  space  above,  between  it  and  the  symphysis, 
for  the  passage  of  the  vena  dorsalis  penis. 

Between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament  the  deep  trans- 
verse perineal  muscle,  the  compressor  urethra?,  is  located;  this  mua- 
cle  is  made  up  chiefly  of  striped  muscular  fibers  passing  across  from 
one  pubic  ramus  to  the  other  above  and  below  the  urethra,  and  also 
of  unstriped  fibers  which  pass  in  various  directions,  some  encircling 
the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra. 

The  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  together  with  the 
muscle  contained  between  them,  form  the  uro-genital  diaphragm.  In 
the  space  between  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,  besides 
the  muscle,  are  contained  the  urethra,  its  membranous  portion,  and 
behind,  on  either  side,  Cowper^s  gland,  the  duct  of  which  is  seen 
passing  forward  to  enter  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra.    Poste- 
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riorly,  close  to  the  lateral  border  of  the  space,  Ib  seen  the  internal 
pudic  artery.  It  gives  ofT  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  and  passing  forward 
divides  into  the  artery  of  the  crus  penis,  which  enters  the  crus,  and 
the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis,  which  perforates  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment and  runs  forward  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  penis. 

As  the  urethra  perforates  the  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular 
ligament  it  is  provided  with  a  fibrous  prolongation,  which  is  con- 
tinued forward  upon  the  hulb  of  the  urethra. 

The  posterior  or  deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  is  con- 
tinous  (within  the  pelvis)  with  the  fascia  which  covers  the  obturator 
internus  muscle  and  the  upper  or  pelvic  surface  of  the  levator  ani 
muscle,  and  at  the  side  of  the  prostate  it  is  refiected  upward  upon 
this  gland. 

The  prostate  gland,  which  encirf^Ies  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and 
contains  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  rests  upon  the  upper, 
or  pelvic,  surface  of  the  triangular  ligament  and  the  levator  ani. 

The  levator  ani  serves  to  close  in  that  part  of  the  pelvic  outlet 
which  lies  posterior  to  the  triangular  ligament.  The  anterior  fibers 
of  the  muscle  unite  in  the  middle  line  w^ith  those  of  the  opposite  side 
in  a  sling-like  fashion  to  support  the  prostate.  The  fibers  more  poste- 
riorly are  continued  into  either  side  of  the  rectum  and  to  the  tip  of 
the  coccyx. 

The  seminal  vesicles  and  the  vas  deferens  lie  within  the  pelvis, 
between  the  second  part  of  the  rectum  and  the  base,  or  trigone,  of  the 
bladder,  above  the  upper  border,  or  base,  of  the  prostate.  They  may 
be  brought  into  view  by  separating  the  rectum  from  the  base  of  the 
bladder  and  dnnving  it  backward  toward  the  coccyx. 

The  Pelvic  Cavity  from  Within,  —  Examining  the  pelvic  cavity 
from  within,  after  removal  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  we  find  it 
bounded  in  front  by  the  pubic  bones,  behind  by  the  coccyx  and  sa- 
crum, laterally  by  the  pubes  and  ischium  and  the  sacro-sciatic  liga- 
ments. The  lateral  wall  of  the  pelvic  cavity  is  partly  covered  by  the 
obturator  internus  muscle,  which  arises  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
pubes  and  ischium  around  the  margin  of  the  obturator  foramen. 

The  obturator  internus  is  covered  by  a  thick  fascia,  which  is  at- 
tached above  to  the  margin  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  being  continuons 
above  with  the  fascia  that  covers  the  psoas  and  iliacus  muscles  (the 
fascia  iliaca).  In  front  this  obturator  fascia  is  continued  into  the 
posterior  or  deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament. 

The  obturator  fascia  is  marked  by  a  thick,  white,  fibrous  band. 
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which  extends  along  the  laterd  wall  of  the  pelvis  from  before  back- 
wardj  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pubic  bone  in  front  to  the 
spine  of  the  ischium  behind,  and  is  known  as  the  tendo  arcuatum. 
Along  this  line  upon  either  side  of  th«  pelvis  the  levator  ani  takes  its 
origin.  The  muscles  pass  in  a  general  direction  obliquely  downward 
and  inward,  joining  with  each  other  in  the  middle  line.  The  ante- 
rior fibers  pass  downward,  inward*  and  backward,  and  unite  in  the 
middle  line  underneath  the  prostate,  which  they  support  in  a  sling*like 
manner.  The  more  posterior  fibers  pass  downward  and  inward,  and 
are  inserted  into  tlie  sides  of  the  rertura  just  above  the  anus;  the 
fibers  behind  these  are  attached  to  the  tip  of  the  coccyx. 

Still  more  posteriorly  lies  the  coccygeus.  This  muscle  looks 
like  a  continuation  of  the  levator  am,  and  serves  to  close  in  ihe  out- 
let of  the  pelvis  behind  the  levator  ani.  It  is  fan-shaped,  and  is 
attached  by  its  apex  to  the  spine  of  the  ischium  and  by  its  broad 
base  to  the  lateral  margin  of  the  coccyx. 

Lying  upon  the  same  plane,  but  still  farther  above  and  behind, 
and  corresponding  to  the  upper  border  of  the  coccygeus  muscle,  is 
the  pyriformis.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  sides  and  from  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  sacrum,  and  passing  outward  leaves  the  pelvis 
through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch,  and  closes  the  pelvic  cavity 
behind. 

Thus,  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis, 
there  is  a  muscular  layer  which  is  formed  in  front  by  the  levatores 
ani,  behind  this  by  the  coccygei,  and  still  farther  behind  and  above 
by  the  pyriformi. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  between  the  margins 
of  the  levatores  ani,  there  is  a  space  which  corresponds  to  the  poste- 
rior, or  deep,  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament. 

The  fascia  that  covers  the  obturator  muscle,  the  obturator 
fascia,  is  continuous  in  front  with  the  posterior,  or  deep,  layer  of  the 
triangular  ligament;  corresponding  to  the  line,  the  tendo  arcuatum, 
which  marks  the  origin  of  the  levator  ani,  this  obturator  fascia,  which 
is  simply  a  portion  of  the  general  pelvic  fascia,  gives  off  a  layer  that 
covers  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  levator  ani;  farther  back  the  pelvic 
surface  of  the  coccygeus  and  the  pyriformis  and  the  front  of  the 
sacrum  are  also  covered  by  a  continuation  of  this  same  fascia. 

Where  this  fascia,  after  covering  the  pelvic  surface  of  the  levator 
ani,  strikes  the  prostate  and  the  rectum,  it  is  rellected  upward  upon 
the  aides  of  these  organs. 
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A  process  of  this  fascia  is  reflected  inward  between  the  rectum 
and  the  base  of  the  bladder,  and  serves  to  bind  the  seminal  vesicles 
and  vas  deferens  to  the  base  of  the  bladder. 

The  nnder  surface  of  the  levator  ani,  which  is  directed  toward 
the  periiieum  and  ischio-rectal  fossa,  is  also  covered  by  a  thin  layer 
of  fascia,  which  is  derived  from  the  obturator  fascia  along  the  line 
of  the  origin  of  the  levator  ani.    This  is  called  the  anal  fascia* 

The  anal  fascia  is  continued  backw^ard  npon  the  under  surface 
of  the  coccygeus  mnsele,  and  anteriorly  is  continued  forward  into  the 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia,  joining  along  the  trans- 
verse septum,  or  raphe,  with  all  the  other  fasci«e  of  the  perineunL 

OPERATIONS  UPON  THE  PERINEUM,  ETC. 

Perineal  Section  (External  TJrethrotomy)  With  a  GEide. — This 
operation  is  performed  for  stricture  of  the  deep  urethra  or  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  bladder.  The  patient  is  placed  in  the 
lithotomy  position  and  a  tunneled  sound  introduced  through  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder. 

An  assistant  steadies  the  sound  with  the  right  hand,  throwing 
the  groove  as  much  as  possible  toward  the  surface  of  the  perineum, 
and  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  whole  urethra  upward,  away  from 
the  rectum  toward  the  symphysis.  The  scrotum  is  drawn  up  toward 
the  symphysis,  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator. 

An  incision  is  made  in  the  middle  line  from  the  base  of  the 
scrotum  backward  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  anna*  This  in- 
cision reaches  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  layer  of 
the  Buperfieial  perineal  fascia. 

The  edges  of  the  wound  are  drawn  asunder  with  small,  sharp 
retractors,  and  with  another  stroke  of  the  knife  the  deep  layer  o£ 
the  superficial  perineal  fascia  is  incised  and  the  bulb  of  the  urethra 
exposed  in  the  forward  part  of  the  wound.  Then,  with  the  finger 
in  the  wound,  the  groove  in  the  tunneled  guide  within  the  urethra 
is  recognized  and  the  point  of  the  knife,  guided  upon  the  finger-nail, 
is  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  sound,  piercing  the  membranous  part 
of  the  urethra  Just  behiud  the  bulb.  The  knife  is  then  shoved  back- 
ward, carrying  the  point  of  the  blade  along  the  groove  of  the  eound 
toward  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  raising  the  handle^  at  the  same 
time,  toward  the  symphysis.  Having  carried  the  point  of  the  knife 
beyond  the  location  of  the  stricture  into  the  prostatic  portion  of  the 
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urethra,  the  handle  is  depressed,  the  knife  at  the  same  time  being 
withdrawn  and  cutting  as  it  is  withdrawn;  in  this  way  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra  is  laid  open  and  the  etrieture  divided. 

While  the  urethra  i&  being  incised  upon  the  grooved  sound  the 
souBd  should  be  lifted  straight  up  toward  the  symphysis,  carrying 
the  urethra  with  it,  and  thus  drawing  it  farther  away  from  the 
rectum.  If  some  urine  or  fluid  is  in  the  bladder,  its  escape  will  demon- 
Btrate  the  fact  that  the  bladder  has  been  entered. 

A  director  gorget  may  now  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  along 
the  groove  of  the  sound  and  the  latter  withdrawn.  A  soft  rubber 
catheter  of  large  caliber  is  introduced  through  the  opening  into  the 
bladder,  and  fixed  in  place  to  the  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  skin 
with  a  silk  stitch,  and  the  wound  then  packed. 

Usually  there  are  no  vessels  to  tie,  although  spurting  arterial 
branches  should  be  clamped  and  twisted  and,  if  neceaaary,  ligated. 
One  should  avoid  wounding  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  if  possible,  and, 
for  a  certainty,  the  rectum  and  anus. 

Before  dismissing  the  patient,  a  large  metal  sound,  at  least  a 
No.  30  F,,  should  be  passed  through  the  anterior  urethra  and  into 
the  bladder  to  make  certain  that  no  remaining  obstruction  exists  in 
any  part  of  the  canal. 

Perineal  Section  Without  a  Guide* — ^This  is  a  difficult  procedure. 

All  attempts  to  introduce  a  guide  through  the  constricted  part 
of  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  fail.  One  should  not  be  satis^fied  with 
a  single  attempt,  but  should  try,  if  possible^  to  at  least  get  a  small 
whalebone  or  rubber  guide  through.  After  having  made  the  attempt 
and  found  it  impossible  to  get  any  guide  whatever  past  the  stricture, 
a  tunneled  sound  may  be  introduced  as  far  as  the  obstruction. 

Aa  described  in  the  preceding  operation,  an  incision  is  made  in 
the  perineum  and  the  urethral  canal  opened  upon  the  guide  just  in 
front  of  the  stricture.  After  all  the  bleeding  has  been  arrested,  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  including  the  edges  of  the  incised  urethra,  are 
retracted  with  small,  sharp  hooks,  and  an  effort  then  made  to  find 
the  opening  through  the  stricture  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  ure- 
thra by  inspection  or  by  attempting  to  pass  a  fine  probo-pointed 
director  or  a  fine  whalebone  guide.  At  times  pressure  upon  the 
bladder  will  force  a  few  drops  of  urine  through  the  orifice  of  the 
stricture,  and  this  may  assist  us  in  locating  it  (Koenig). 

If  we  do  not  succeed  in  getting  through  the  stricture  by  these 
means  an  effort  may  be  made  to  open  into  the  urethra  behind  the 
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stricture,  and  then,  if  this  is  successful,  the  stricture  may  be  diyided 
from  behind.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  locate  the  deep  uretlira 
(membranous  portion)  without  a  guide.  It  lies  between  the  layers 
of  the  triangular  ligament,  reaching  from  the  bulbous  portion  of  the 
urethra  to  the  apex  of  the  pruatate  gland.  Occasionally  the  urethra 
is  diverted  from  the  middle  line  or  a  false  passage  may  be  encount- 
ered which  will  still  further  confuse  ua. 

At  times,  especially  if  the  bladder  contains  fluid  and  pressure  be 
made  above  the  pubcs,  the  urethra  may  be  felt  as  a  rounded,  com- 
pressible tube,  occupying  the  middle  line  and  perforating  the  tri- 
angular ligament  about  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  symphysis. 

The  prostatic  urethra,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the  mem- 
branous urethra,  is  surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland^  and,  if  one 
finger  is  introduced  into  the  rectum  and  the  thumb  placed  in  the 
incision  in  the  perineum  the  operator  may  get  the  prostate  between 
them,  and  the  apex  of  the  prostate  may  thus  serve  as  a  clue  to  the 
location  of  the  membranous  urethra.  One  should  refrain  from  blindly 
jabbing  in  the  wound  in  the  hope  of  accidentally  striking  the  urethra. 

If  all  these  measures  fail,  a  suprapubic  cystotomy  may  be  per- 
formed and  a  guide  passed  from  within  the  bladder  into  the  urethral 
canal,  in  this  way  locating  the  posterior  part  of  the  deep  urethra  for 
the  purpose  of  incision. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  a  suprapubic  cystotomy,  this  may 
be  more  conveniently  done  with  the  patient  in  the  Trendelenburg 
position.  A  suprapubic  cystotomy  under  the.^e  circumstances  is  also 
a  difficult  procedure,  as  the  bladder  may  contain  little  or  no  urine 
and  may  therefore  lie  very  low  in  the  pelvis  behind  the  symphysis. 

Median  Lithotomy,— This  operation  is  performed  for  small  calculi. 
The  bladder  should  be  washed  out  with  boric-acid  solution,  5  or  6 
ounces  being  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder.  The  operation  is 
practically  the  same  as  the  preceding  perineal  section  (with  a  guide) 
except  that  the  incision  into  the  urethra  is  made  rather  more  <3X- 
tensive,  cutting  through  the  anterior  part  of  the  prostatic  as  well  as 
through  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.  The  incision  should 
not  extend  entirely  through  the  prostate.  Oftentimes  after  the  blad- 
der has  been  opened  a  small  stone  will  of  itself  drop  out  of  the 
wound,  or  it  can  be  removed  with  forceps,  scoop,  etc.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  internal  urethral  orifice  somewhat  with  a 
dilator  or  with  the  finger.  If  necessary,  a  larger  stone  may  be 
crushed  before  removal. 
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The  finger  should  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  to  search  for 
partially  encysted  stones,  etc.  Finally  the  bladder  ii  washed  out  and 
a  large»  rubber  catheter  introduced  through  the  perineal  wound  and 
fixed  to  rhe  edge  of  the  skin  with  a  silk  stitch.  The  wound  is  packed 
about  the  catlieter  and  left  open. 

Lateral  Lithotomy, — The  bladder  is  washed  out  with  boric-acid 
sointion,  4  or  5  ounces  being  left  reninining  in  the  bladder.  A  tun- 
neled sound  is  introduced  through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  and 
steadied  by  an  assistant.  An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and 
fat,  commencing  m  front  at  the  base  of  the  scrotum  and  passing  back- 
ward and  outward  to  a  point  midway  between  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischiura  and  the  anus.  A  second  sweep  of  the  knife  incises  the  deep 
layer  of  the  superlicial  perineal  fascia.  The  index  finger  of  the  left 
hand  is  then  introduced  into  the  wound,  and  the  finger-nail  placed  in 
the  grooTe  of  the  sound  in  the  front  part  of  the  wound,  just  behind 
the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  The  sound  is  then  drawn  upward  toward  the 
symphysis,  thus  lifting  the  whole  urethra  away  from  the  rectum,  and 
the  point  of  the  knife  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  sound,  cutting 
through  the  membranous  urethra-  The  handle  of  the  knife  is  then 
elevated  and  the  point  shoved  backward  along  the  groove  of  the  guide 
into  the  prostatic  urethra.  The  handle  of  the  knife  is  then  depressed, 
at  the  same  time  withdrawing  the  blade  and  cutting  as  it  is  with- 
drawn. In  this  way  the  membranous  urethra,  together  with  the  side 
of  the  prostate  itself,  are  incised,  the  division  of  these  deep  structures 
being  made  along  the  line  of  the  skin  incision. 

In  making  this  last  incision  upon  the  sound  the  superficial  trans- 
verse perineal  muscle,  and  the  arterj^  of  the  bulb,  together  with  the 
membranous  urethra,  the  prostate  gland,  and  tlie  triangular  ligament, 
are  cut.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  clamp  and  tie  the  artery  of  the  bulb, 
and  sometimes,  if  the  incision  extends  too  far  backward  and  outward, 
the  internal  pudic  may  be  divided:  this  branch  bleeds  profusely,  and 
must  be  tied.  After  the  bleeding  has  been  controlled  and  the  stone 
removed,  a  catheter  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  and  fixed  to  the 
edge  of  (he  incision.  The  wound  is  packed  about  the  catheter  and 
left  uniiytured. 

Prostatectomy  (McGill-Fnller). — The  bladder  is  washed  out  with 
boric-acid  solution,  and  8  or  10  ounces  of  this  allowed  lo  remain  in 
the  organ.  A  suprapubic  cystotomy  is  then  done,  as  already  described, 
with  the  patient  in  the  ordinary  position,  lying  upon  the  bade  The 
incision  in  the  abdomen  and  bladder  may  be  held  open  with  long. 
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rather  broad  retractors,  and  the  interior  of  the  bladder  explored.  The 
retractors  are  then  removed  and  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  introduced 
into  the  bladder,  and  the  wall  of  the  bladder  incised  over  the  enlarged, 
prominent  prostate,  which  is  readily  recognized  by  the  fingers  in  the 
bladder. 

This  incision  is  made  with,  long  scissors,  which  are  guided  by  the 
fingers  in  the  bladder,  and  extends  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  bladder  wall  into  the  substance  of  the  hypertrophied  prostate;  it 
is  placed  transversely  and  just  behind  the  urethral  orifice,  and  is  made 
Bufficiently  large  to  admit  the  finger.  The  finger  is  then  introduced, 
and,  working  between  the  wall  of  the  bladder  and  the  prostate,  the 
entire  hypertrophied  mass  is  enucleated.  While  this  is  being  accom- 
plished the  whole  perineum  is  forced  up  from  below  by  counter- press- 
ure made  in  the  crotch  by  the  closed  fist  of  the  operator  enveloped 
in  a  sterile  towel.  Gniteras  makes  this  counter-pressure  with  two 
fingers  in  the  rectum.  Cutting  forceps  or  a  sharp  spoon  may  be  used 
to  assist  in  the  extirpation  of  the  mass,  although  this  is  usually  un- 
necessary and  undesirable. 

The  hypertrophied  middle  or  lateral  lobes,  or  practically  the 
whole  prostate,  may  be  removed  in  this  way.  The  hemorrhage  is  con* 
aiderable,  chiefly  oozing,  but  this  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  controlled  by 
irrigating  the  bladder  with  hot  saline  solution. 

The  bladder  may  be  drained  through  the  suprapubic  opening, 
introducing  two  tnbes,  as  already  described  for  suprapubic  cystotomy. 
It  is  probably  well,  in  addition,  to  do  a  perineal  section  and  introduce 
a  third  tube  through  the  opening  thus  made  in  order  to  drain  the 
bladder  from  below  (Fuller),  The  perineal  opening  is  readily  made 
upon  a  tunneled  sound.  The  tubes  may  be  left  in  the  suprapubic 
opening  for  several  days  and  fixed  by  the  two  silk  tractor  sutures 
which  are  passed  through  the  wall  of  the  bladder;  if  the  tubes  are 
thus  secured,  one  may  usually  omit  fixing  the  edges  of  the  opening  in 
the  bladder  to  the  margins  of  the  abdominal  incision. 

In  enucleating  the  hypertrophied  prostate  one  should  work  with 
the  fingers  close  to  the  surface  of  the  mass  and  avoid  any  such  force 
as  might  tear  into  the  rectum. 

Prostatectomy  (Alexander). —  A  suprapubic  cystotomy  is  per- 
formed, and  then  placing  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position  a  peri- 
neal section  is  made  and  the  membranous  urethra  opened  back  to  the 
apex  of  the  prostate  (see  "Perineal  Section"). 

The  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are  introduced  into  the  bladder 
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through  the  suprapubic  opening,  and  the  enlarged  prostate  pressed 
down  into  the  perineal  woimd  and  steadied. 

According  to  Guiterae,  the  prostatic  mass  may  be  pressed  down 
into  the  perineum,  without  f*fvening  the  bladder,  through  an  incision  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  linea  alba  as  for  suprapubic  cystotomy,  with  two 
fingers  in  the  preveeical  s?poce  of  Retzius. 

The  forefinger  of  ihe  right  hand  is  introduced  into  the  perineal 
wound,  and,  pushing  the  rectum  backward  away  from  the  prostate, 
we  tear  or  poke  through  the  capsule  of  the  prostate  upon  ita  posterior 
inferior  surface  (that  which  presents  toward  the  rectum),  and  then 
with  the  finger  the  whole  of  the  h}^ertrophied  prostate  may  be  shelled 
out,  working  close  to  the  surface  of  the  mass  so  as  to  avoid  tearing 
through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  pro- 
static urethra.  In  this  way  the  lateral  lobes  are  first  enucleated,  and 
then  the  middle  lobe,  if  this  is  also  enlarged,  may  be  removed  in  a 
similar  manner. 

The  hypertrophied  prostatic  mass  may  be  seized  with  vulsella 
forceps  and  traction  made  first  toward  one  side  and  then  toward  the 
other  during  its  enucleation.  The  bladder  is  drained  through  the 
perineal  wound,  but  in  addition  two  tubes  may  be  introduced  through 
the  suprapubic  opening  and  fixed  to  the  edges  of  the  opening  in  the 
bladder;    these  are  allowed  to  remain  for  several  days. 

Frostatotomy  (Bottini's  Operation). — The  apparatus  consists  of 
an  incisore  prostatieo  and  a  rheostat  to  reguhite  the  current  accu- 
rately. 

One  should  have  previously  made  an  examination  with  the  cya- 
toscope  for  stone,  etc.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  his  legs 
hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table  and  the  thighs  spread  apart.  The 
bladder  should  contain  about  6  ounces  of  boric-acid  solution. 

Usually  suflicient  local  anaesthesia  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a 
solution  of  cocain  which  is  thrown  into  the  urethra  and  stripped 
backward  into  the  posterior  urethra  with  the  finger,  or  a  general 
anaesthetic  may  be  employed.  With  the  finger  in  the  rectum  the 
size  and  the  shape  of  the  prostatic  tumor  may  be  determined. 

The  incisore  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  beyond  the  enlarged 
prostate  and  its  nose  turned  downward  toward  the  base  of  the  blad- 
der, so  that,  as  it  is  slowly  withdrawn,  it  catches  or  hooks  upon  the 
prostatic  mass.  The  extremity  of  the  instrument  may  he  felt  with 
the  finger  in  the  rectum  through  the  bladder  wall  above  the  prostatic 
tumor.    The  instrument  is  now  held  firm  and  steady  in  the  whole  of 
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the  left  hand  and  the  current  closed  and  regulated  by  the  rheostat 
until  sutriciently  strong  to  give  a  red  heat,  which  usually  requirea 
fifteen  seconda.  Kow,  slowly  turning  the  screw  in  the  handle  of  the 
instrument,  the  heated  blade  is  gradually  withdrawn,  thus  burning 
a  furrow  through  the  prostatic  mass.  If  the  ear  is  held  near  the 
symphysis,  a  sizzling  sound  can  be  heard.  If,  in  withdrawing  the 
blade,  we  note  increased  resistance  in  the  mass,  the  current  k  aug- 
mented; if  too  httle  resistance  to  the  blade — if  it  cuts  too  easily — 
the  current  is  correspondingly  diminished.  Alter  the  incidon  has 
been  made  sufficiently  long  the  blade  is  shoved  back  with  a  little 
increase  of  the  current. 

Several  such  channels  or  incisions,  usually  three,  should  be  inside 
through  the  prostatic  mass:  one  through  the  middle  hue,  toward  the 
rectum,  with  the  nose  of  the  instniment  directed  downward;  one 
with  the  nose  of  the  instrument  directed  upward  toward  the  sym- 
physis;  and  one  upon  one  or  both  sides  of  the  middle  line  with  the 
nose  of  the  instrument  again  ]iointed  down  ward  toward  the  rectum. 
The  operation  should  occupy  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

The  incisore  resembles  a  lithotrite,  having  a  male  and  a  female 
blade,  the  male  blade  fitting  into  the  female  and  consisting  of  plati* 
num  iridium,  which  may  be  lieated  to  any  degree  by  the  electric  cup- 
rent,  whose  strength  is  regiilatinl  by  the  rheostat . 

By  turning  the  screw  at  the  handle  the  male  blade  is  withdrawn 
from  the  groove  in  the  female  blade,  and  is  thus  made  to  cut  or  burn 
its  way  through  the  hypertrophied  prostatic  mass. 

The  slmft  of  the  instrument  is  hollow,  so  that  it  may  be  supplied 
with  a  current  of  cold  water,  which  flows  in  through  one  tube  and  out 
through  another;  these  tubes  are  both  placed  near  the  handle.  The 
cold  water  current  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  that  part  of  the 
instrument  cool  which  rests  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  urethra. 

Immediately  before  using  the  instrument  it  should  be  tested  with 
the  current,  and  an  observation  made  upon  the  rheostat  to  determine 
just  what  degree  of  current  is  necessary  to  bring  the  blade  to  the 
proper  heat;  usually  about  45  amperes  are  required.  The  screw  in 
the  handle  permits  of  an  incision  up  to  4  cm,  in  length  being  made. 
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PART  IX. 

THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 


THE  AXILLA. 

The  Axilla  is  a  four-sided  pyramidal  space.  Its  apex  is  above, 
and  corresponds  to  the  depression  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  first 
rib,  external  Xo  the  attachment  of  the  tendon  of  the  scalenus  anticus 
muscle,  where  the  subclavian  artery  enters  the  axillary  space  to  be- 
come the  axillary.  The  base  of  the  axilla  corresponds  to  the  fold  of 
skin  and  fascia  which  is  stretched  between  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis 
major  in  front  and  that  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  behind. 

The  anterior  wall  of  the  axilla  is  made  up  of  the  pectoralis  major 
and  pectoralis  minor;  the  posterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  subscapularis 
and  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  the  teres  major.  The  inner 
wall  corresponds  to  the  side  of  the  chest,  and  is  made  up  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs  and  corresponding  intercostal  muscles 
and  the  upper  serrations  of  the  serratus  magnus.  The  outer  wall  of 
the  axilla  is  a  narrow  space,  which  is  included  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  walls  and  corresponds  to  the  floor  of  the  bicipital  groove. 
In  the  bicipital  groove  is  lodged  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps.  The 
coraco-brachialis  muscle,  which  arises  from  the  coracoid  process,  de- 
scends in  the  outer  part  of  the  axillary  space,  lying  close  to  the 
humerus. 

To  the  anterior  lip  of  the  bicipital  groove  is  attached  the  tendon 
of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  to  its  posterior  lip  are  attached  the  ten- 
dons of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major. 

The  contents  of  the  axilla  consist  of  the  axillary  artery  and  vein, 
the  large  nerve-trunks  which  are  derived  from  the  brachial  plexus, 
lymphatic  vessels  and  nodes,  and  a  mass  of  loose  connective  tissue  and 
fat  which  is  continuous  with  the  connective  tissue  and  fat  of  the  root 
of  the  neck  and  the  mediastinum. 

The  Axillary  Artery. — The  axillary  artery  is  the  continuation 
of  the  subclavian,  and  passes  through  the  axillary  space  from  its  apex 
to  its  base,  where  it  is  prolonged  downward  into  the  arm  as  the  brach- 
ial.   The  vessel  passes  through  the  upper  part  of  the  axillary  space, 
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lying  close  to  Its  anterior  wall.  The  lower,  or  outer,  portion  of  the 
artery  lies  close  to  the  humerus,  beneath  the  edge  of  the  coraco-brachi- 
alis,  resting  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  covered  liv 
the  pectoralis  niajon  The  axillary  vein,  which  is  sometimes  double, 
accompanies  the  artery,  lying  below  it,  and  both  artery  and  Tein  are 
in  close  relation  with  the  nerv^e-trimks  which  traverse  the  axillary 
space.  With  the  ann  extendc^d  to  a  right  angle,  the  course  of  the 
artery  is  nearly  straight,  and  corresponds  to  an  imaginary  line  which 
is  drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  inner  and  middle  thirds  of  the  clav- 


Plg.  183*— Axillary  Region,  Costo-corai^old  membmne  baa  been  cleared 
awmy  to  ahow  upper  part  of  the  axfllttry  ve«9<?lf,  etc.  CVV.,  cephalic  vela; 
EX.CN.,  vxteroal  cutaneous  nerve:  i.VX*.A'.,  Internal  cutaneous  nerve; 
Jf./V„  median  nerrc;  8.V.,  auhscapular  vein;  U.l\\,  ulnar  nerve. 

icle  to  a  point  upon  the  front  of  the  elliow  raid  way  between  the  two 
condyles;  w^ith  the  arm  hanging  l>y  the  side,  the  artery  describes  a 
curve  which  is  convex  upward  and  outward. 

After  the  pectoralis  major  has  been  separated  from  its  attach- 
ment to  the  clavicle  and  reflected  downward,  the  pectoralis  minor, 
together  with  the  costo-coracoid  membrane,  will  be  exposed.  The 
costo-coracoid  membrane  is  a  rather  thickened  sheath  of  fascia  which 
reaches  from  the  inner  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  upward,  to  be 
attached  to  the  under  surface  of  the  clavicle  and  to  the  first  rib;  it 
is  simply  a  reflection  of  the  deep  fascia  which  invests  the  pectoralis 
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minor,  and  serves  to  cover  in  the  upper,  or  first,  part  of  the  axillary 
vt?:^sels  and  adjoining  structurefi. 

The  axillary  artery  is  crossed  about  its  middle  by  the  pectoralis 
minor  muscle,  and  may  be  conveniently  considered  in  three  parts. 
The  upper,  or  firsts  part  of  the  artery  reaches  from  its  commencement 
at  the  first  rib  to  the  inner  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor,  and  is  not 
exposed  until  after  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  has  been  cleared 
away;  the  second  part  of  the  artery  is  that  portion  which  lies  behind 
the  pectoralis  minor  muscle,  and  the  third  is  that  part  which  reaches 
from  the  outer  border  of  pectoralis  minor  to  the  point  below  where  it 
becomes  the  brachial. 

In  the  first  part  of  its  course  the  three  trunks  of  the  brachial 
plexus  lie  above  the  axillary  artery.  In  the  second  part  of  its  course 
one  trunk  lies  above,  one  behind,  and  one  below  it.  In  the  third  part 
the  cords  of  I  he  brachial  plexus  communicate  with  each  other,  sur- 
rounding the  axillary  artery,  and  divide  into  a  number  of  branches  to 
supply  the  upper  extremity.  The  median  nerve  lies  external  to  the 
artery,  taking  one  root  from  the  external  cord  of  the  plexus  and  a 
second  root  from  the  internal  cord,  the  latter  root  passing  across  the 
front  of  the  arter}\  The  external  cutaneous  nerve  also  lies  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  vessel,  being  derived  from  the  outer  cord  of  the 
plexus.  To  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  and  derived  from  the  inner 
cord,  are  the  ulnar,  internal  cutaneous,  and  lesser  int{fmal  cut4ineoufl 
nerves.  Derived  from  the  posterior  cord  of  the  brachial  plexus  and 
situated  behind  the  artery  are  the  posterior  circumflex  and  the  mus- 
culo-spiral  ner^^es.  Immediately  after  its  origin  the  circumflex  passes 
directly  backward  between  the  subscapularis  and  latissimus  dorsi  (and 
teres  major)  muscles,  and  is  distributed  to  the  deep  surface  of  the 
deltoid. 

The  cephalic  vein  pierces  the  costo-coracoid  membrane  and  passes 
across  the  first  part  of  the  axillar}'  artery  to  empty  into  the  axillary 
Tein. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  and  nodes  are  intimately  related  to  the 
axillary  vessels  along  their  whole  course  within  the  axilla. 

From  the  upper,  or  first,  part  of  artery  are  given  off  the  superior 
thoracic  and  acromial  thoracic  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  axilla  and  to  the  axillary  contents.  A  branch  from 
the  acromial  thoracic  is  found  in  company  with  the  cephalic  vein  in 
the  groove  between  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major  muscles  (Mohren- 
hcim's  fossa). 
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At  the  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  the  long  thoracic  id 
giyen  off;  this  branch  passes  downward  close  to  the  lower  border  of 
this  muscle,  lying  beneath  the  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major,  and  ram- 
ifies upon  the  side  of  the  chest. 

Still  lower,  and  close  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  axilla,  the  artery 
gives  off  the  snbscapiilar,  a  large  branch  which  descends  upon  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  axilla,  along  the  outer  border  of  the  subscapularis 
mnscle;  it  is  accompanied  by  the  large  subscapular  nerve,  and  enters 
and  supplies  the  latissinms  dorsi.  External  to  this  branch  is  given 
off  the  posterior  circumflex,  which  passes  backward  between  the  latissi- 
mus  dorsi  and  subscapularis  muscles  together  with  the  circumflex 
nerve;  they  wind  around  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus  beneath 
the  deltoid,  which  they  supply.  The  axillary  vessels  and  adjoining 
nerves,  etc.,  in  the  upper,  or  inner,  part  of  the  axillary  space,  are 
located  close  to  the  anterior  wall,  and  in  the  lower,  or  outer,  part  of 
the  axilla  they  are  found  elo^e  to  the  humerus,  resting  upon  the 
tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  beneath  the  edge  of  the  coraco- 
braehialis.  Branches  of  the  axillary  artery  ramify  upon  the  anterior 
and  posterior  walls  of  the  axillary  space,  and,  descending  upon  the 
inner  wall,  side  of  the  chest,  posteriorly,  is  the  long  thoracic  nerve, 
W'hich  supplies  the  serratus  niagnus;  the  middle  of  the  axilla  is, 
therefore,  free  for  incisions  for  abscess,  etc.;  if  it  is  desired  to  ex- 
tirpate corapMely  the  axillary  contents,  it  is  well  to  commence  by 
making  a  clean  dissection  of  the  main  vessels  and  nerves. 

THE  ARM. 

Upon  the  front  of  the  arm  there  is  seen  a  prominent  spindle- 
shaped  mass,  which  consists  of  the  belly  of  the  biceps  and,  joined  to 
its  inner  side,  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle.  Occupying  the  inner  side 
and  back  of  the  arm  is  a  thick  mass  of  muscle,  the  triceps.  Upon  the 
outer  side,  above,  covering  over  the  shoulder^joint,  is  a  large  mass  of 
muscle,  the  deltoid.  Beneath  the  deltoid,  between  it  and  the  surgical 
neck  of  the  humeruSj  the  circurutlex  nerve  and  the  circumflex  arteries 
are  found.  The  circumflex  nerve,  although  well  protected  by  the  mass 
of  deltoid  muscle,  on  account  of  its  relation  with  the  neck  of  the 
humerus  is  often  injured  by  blows  and  falls  upon  the  shoulder,  with 
a  resulting  disability  of  the  deltoid, 

Veasela  of  Arm.  The  Rhaciiial  ARTEHY.—In  the  depression 
corresponding  to  the  inner  margin  of  the  biceps  and  coraco-brachialis^ 
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eath  the  deep  fascia,  lies  the  brachial  artery.  The  brachial  artery 
is  the  contmuation  of  the  axillary;  it  passes  down  along  the  iuner  side 
of  the  arm  in  the  gpace  between  the  anterior  muscular  mass,  biceps,  etc., 
and  the  inner  mu^cidar  muts,  triceps;  externally  and  behind,  the 
artery  vents  against  the  humerus?,  and  below  the  bond  of  the  elbow  it 
divides  into  the  radial  and  ulnar. 

The  linear  guide  to  the  artery  with  the  arm  abducted  is  a  line 
drawn  from  the  coracoid  process  to  a  point  upon  the  front  of  the 
elbow,  midway  between  the  condyles;  the  muscular  guide  is  the  inner 
edge  of  the  biceps  and  the  coraco-bnichialis  mu&cles. 

The  brachial  artery  is  covered  by  the  integument  and  deep  fascia. 
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and  18  accompanied  by  two  yeins,  venae  comites,  which  lie  directly 

^upon  the  vessel  and  anastomose  with  each  other  by  numerous  trana^ 
fterBe  branches.  Above  the  median  nerve  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
artery,  crosses  the  artery  about  its  middle,  and  below  lies  to  its 
inner  side;  the  ulnar  and  internal  cutaneous  nerves  lie  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  artery,  the  ulnar  resting  upon  the  inner  head  of  the 
triceps  and  gradually  getting  farther  away  from  the  artery  as  it 
descends  to  reach  the  back  of  the  internal  condyle.  Behind  the 
artery,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ami,  lies  the  muBculo-spiraJ  nerve. 

The  ba&ilic  vein  runs  parallel  with  the  brachial  artery,  lying 
superficial  to  it  and  rather  to  its  inner  side.    One  may  meet  this  vein 
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in  making  the  incision  to  ejfpose  the  brachial  artery.  In  the  lower 
half  of  the  ami  this  vein  is  separated  from  the  artery  by  the  deep 
fascia,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  arm  it  pierces  the  deep  fascia,  and 
thus  gets  into  closer  relation  with  the  artery.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm  the  basilic  vein  joins  the  venae  comites  to  form  the  axiUary 
vein.  Along  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  superficial  to  the  deep  fascia, 
runs  the  cephalic  vein;  above  this  vein  is  found  in  tlie  groove  between 
the  pectoralis  major  and  the  deltoid,  and,  after  piercing  the  coeto- 
eoracoid  membrane,  passes  across  the  first  part  of  the  axillary  arteiy 
to  empty  into  the  axillary  vein. 

At  ike  Elbow y  upon  the  front  aspect  of  the  arm,  there  is  a  tri- 
angular space  with  its  apex  directed  downward  toward  the  hand;  the 
inner  border  of  the  space  is  formed  by  the  pronator  radii  teres,  passing 
obliquely  downward  and  outward  from  the  internal  condyle;  the  outer 
border  is  formed  by  the  spinator  longus,  and  the  floor  of  the  space  by 
the  brachial  is  anticus  and  supinator  b  re  vis. 

In  this  space  are  found  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  brachial 
artery  and  its  accompanying  veins,  the  median  and  the  musculo-spiral 
nerveSj  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  brachial  artery  into  the  radial  and 
ulnar,  which  occurs  about  one  inch  below  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  In 
this  space  the  median  nerve  is  about  half  an  inch  to  the  inner  side  of 
the  brachial  ortery,  owing  to  the  latter's  verging  outward,  away  from 
the  nerve,  toward  the  middle  line. 

The  mnsculo-spinil  nerve  lies  in  the  outer  part  of  the  space  upon 
the  supinator  brens,  and  is  covered  by  the  overlapping  edge  of  the 
supinator  longus.  This  region  is  covered  by  the  skin,  superficial  and 
deep  fascia.  The  skin  of  this  region  has  a  marked  tendency  to  retract 
when  cut,  and  this  should  be  remembered  in  marking  out  the  flaps  for 
exarticulation  at  the  elhow-joint.  Lying  just  beneath  the  skin  upon 
the  deep  fascia  is  tlie  median  cephalic  vein  externally,  and  the  median 
basilic  internally.  The  latter,  the  median  basilic,  is  separated  from 
the  brachial  artery,  not  only  by  the  deep  fascia,  but  also  by  a  fibrous 
expansion  which  is  given  off  from  the  biceps  tendon  to  the  deep 
fascia  of  the  forearm.  The  median  cephalic  is  the  vein  selected  by 
preference  for  intravenous  infusion. 

The  Badial  Artery.  —  From  its  origin  below  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  the  radial  passes  somewhat  outward  and  then  downward  upon 
the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  forearm;  it  lies  superficial, 
though  partly  covered  by  the  overlapping  edge  of  the  supinator  longus. 
In  its  course  it  rests  upon  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  supinator 
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brevifi,  the  radial  origin  of  the  flexor  Bublimis  digitonini,  the  pronator 
radii  teres,  the  flexor  longtis  poUids,  and  the  pronator  quadrat  us.  The 
lower  part  of  the  artery,  above  the  wrist,  lies  beneath  the  integument 
and  the  deep  fascia,  to  the  auter  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
radialiss  between  it  and  the  tendon  of  the  supinator  longus. 

in  the  upper  part  of  the  forearm  the  artery  is  accompanied  by 
the  radial  branch  of  the  mueeulo-spiral  nerve,  which  lies  to  ita  outer 
aide.     Usually  two  vena^  comites  accompany  the  artery. 

At  the  wrist  the*radial  arter)*  curves  around  the  outer  side  of 
the  joint,  lying  beneath  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  thumb  and  resting 
upon  the  external  lateral  ligament;  it  then  passes  across  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium,  and  then  forward,  through  the 
opening  in  the  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle,  into  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

In  the  hand  the  radial  artery  is  situated  deep  and  passes  from 
without  inward,  resting  upon  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  and 
the  anterior  interosseous  muscles,  covered  by  all  the  structures  of  the 
hand:  tendons,  nerves,  superficial  arch^  etc.  Upon  reaching  the  inner 
side  of  the  hand  it  anastomoses  with  the  communicating  branch  from 
the  ulnar,  and  in  this  way  completes  the  deep  palmar  arch.  The  deep 
palmar  arch  is  located  one  finger's  breadth  nearer  the  wrist-joint  than 
the  superiieia!  palmar  arch.  The  deep  arch  is  accompanied  by  the 
deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  From  the  deep  arch  are  given  off 
the  palmar  interosseous  branches;  these  descend  upon  the  interosseous 
muscles  between  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  at  the  clefts  of  the  fingers 
anastomose  with  the  branches  from  the  superficial  arch. 

The  Ulxab  Artery.  —  Immediately  after  its  origin  the  ulnar 
artery  approaches  the  inner  side  of  the  forearm,  passing  deep  beneath 
the  superficial  flexors,  and  hing  upon  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum; 
the  upper  half  of  the  artery  is  thus  covered  by  the  superficial  flexors 
(pronator  radii  teres,  flexor  carpi  radialis,  palmaris  longus,  and  flexor 
sublimis  digitorum);  in  the  lower  half  of  its  course  the  ulnar  artery 
is  still  found  resting  upon  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum,  but  it  is 
rather  more  superficial  and  lies  between  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
carpi  ulnaris  internally  and  those  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum 
externally.  In  the  forearm  the  artery  is  accompanied  by  the  ulnar 
nerve,  which  lies  to  its  inner  side;  above,  at  its  origin,  the  median 
nerve  lies  to  its  inner  side,  but  soon  this  nerve  crosses  the  artery,  and 
thus  gets  to  lie  to  its  outer  side.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by  venae 
comites.    Just  below  its  origin  the  ulnar  gives  off  the  interosseous, 
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which  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  interosseous  branch. 
The  anterior  passes  down  the  front  of  the  forearm,  resting  upon  ihe 
interosseons  membrane;  the  posterior  passes  through  an  opening  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  iiiterosseoos  membrane,  and  runs  down  the 
back  of  the  forearm  between  the  superficial  and  the  deep  layers  of 
muscles. 

At  tlie  wrist  the  ulnar  artery  lies  superlieialj  passing  across  the 
anterior  annular  ligament,  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  just  to  the 
radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone,  with  the  ulnar  nerve  lying  to  its 
inner  side;  here  it  turns  outward  toward  the  radial  side  of  the  band 
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Fig.  185,— SecUon  tlirousb  Mltfdlp  of  Right  For^Brm* 

and  anastomoses  with  a  brancdi  (superficial)  from  the  radial,  thus 
forming  the  superficial  palmar  arch. 

In  the  hand  the  superficial  palmar  arch  is  about  on  a  level  with 
the  palmar  surface  of  the  thumb,  when  it  is  abducted  and  ie  coTered 
by  the  skin  and  palmar  fascia,  resting  upon  the  flexor  tendons,  eta; 
it  gives  ol!  digital  branches,  four  in  number,  wliich  pass  downward 
and  after  anastomosing  with  the  palmar  interosseous  branches,  from 
the  deep  palmar  arch,  at  the  clefts  of  the  fingers,  divide  into  two 
branches  to  supply  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  fingers. 

The  superficial  palmar  arch  supplies  all  the  fingers  except  the 
thumb  and  the  radial  side  of  ihe  index  finger,  which  are  supplied 
through  branches  from  the  radial. 
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The  MrsriLo-spiRAL  Nerve.^ — Thu  nuisculn-gpiral  nerve  passes 
ilown  the  back  of  the  arm.  It  is  lodged  in  the  mu8Culo-spiral  groove 
upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus  between  the  inner  and 
«Jiiter  heads  of  the  triceps  niut^eh:!  and  covered  by  (he  long  head  of 
this  muscle.  In  its  course  it  crosses  the  po.<terior  surface  of  the 
humerus  obliquely  from  above  downward,  and  from  within  outward, 
and  at  the  elbow-joint  is  found  in  front  of  the  external  condyle  be- 
neath the  sujJinator  longu.s.  The  nerve  is  accompanied  by  the  supe- 
rior profunda  branch  of  the  brachial  artery. 

The  itEniAK  Nerve. — In  the  u])per  arm  the  median  nerve  is 
closely  related  with  the  brachial  artery.  In  the  forearm  it  lies  be- 
neath the  flexor  eublimis  muscle,  resting  upon  the  flexor  profundus 
digitonim.  Just  above  the  annular  liLrament  this  nerve  becomes  more 
superficial,  lying  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi 
Tadialis. 

TnE  Ulkar  Nerve.— In  the  upper  arm  the  ulnar  nerve  lies  some 
little  distance  to  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial  artery,  resting  upon 
the  inner  head  of  the  triceps,  beneath  the  deep  fascia.  At  the  elbow 
the  ulnar  nerve  lies  behind  the  joint  in  the  groove  between  the  in- 
ternal condyle  and  the  olecranon  process;  it  then  swings  forward, 
and  18  continued  down  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  forearm,  resting 
upon  the  flexor  profundus  digitorum  beneath  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaria 
and  lying  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  ulnar  artery. 


THE  HAND, 

Beneath  the  integument  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  the  palmar 
fascia.  This  is  a  dense,  aponeurotic  layer  intimately  joined  to  the 
integument. 

Beneath  the  palmar  fascia  are  the  flexor  tendons,  superficial  and 
deep  palmar  arches,  nerves,  etc.  As  the  flexor  tendons  pa^s  across 
the  wrist-joint  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  they  are  bound  down  by 
the  anterior  annular  ligament.  The  extensor  tendons,  as  they  pass 
over  the  back  of  tlie  wrist-joint  into  the  hand,  are  bound  down  by 
the  posterior  annular  ligament. 

Beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament  the  flexor  tendons  are 
inclosed  within  a  synovial  sheath,  which  extends  for  a  short  distance 
upward  into  the  forearm  and  downward  into  the  palm  of  the  hand. 
From  tliifl  common  sheath  there  are  given  ot!  two  processes,  one  of 
which  accompanies  and  envelops  the   tendon   of  the  flexor  longus 
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poUicis  into  the  tluimb;  the  other  accompanies  the  flexor  tendons 
of  the  little  finger  to  their  destination. 

The  sheaths  which  surrouDd  the  tendons  of  the  other  fingers — 
i,e.,  the  index,  middle,  and  ring — do  not,  as  a  rule,  reach  beyond  the 
metacarpo-phakngeal  articulation,  and  do  not  communicate  with 
this  common  flexor  sheath.  This  fact  is  important  in  determining 
the  extension  of  inflammatory  processes  which  involve  the  tendon 
sheaths  of  the  Angers  up  into  the  hand  and  forearm.  Inflammatory 
processes  which  involve  the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  fonnd  more 
apt  to  extend  into  the  Iiand  and  forearm  than  those  of  the  other 
fingers. 

The  hand  gets  its  arterial  supply  from  the  radial  and  ulnar  ar- 
teries (see  description  of  these  vessels). 

The  Nerve-supply  of  the  Hand. — ^The  nerve-supply  of  the  hand 
is  derived  from  the  median  and  ulnar  and  mnscnlo-spiral  nerves. 
The  median  nerve  passes  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  beneath  the 
annular  ligament;  the  ulnar  nerve  passes  into  the  [lalm  of  the  hand 
across  the  annular  ligament:  i.e.,  in  company  with  the  ulnar  artery. 
In  the  hand,  in  close  relation  to  the  superficial  arch,  the  median  and 
ulnar  nerves  give  off  their  digital  branches,  which  supply  the  in- 
tegument of  the  palmar  aspect  of  the  fingers  with  sensation,  the 
ulnar  supplying  the  little  finger  and  half  the  ring  finger,  the  median 
supplying  the  other  fingers. 

The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand  and  the  fifth,  fourth,  and  part 
of  the  third  fingers  are  supplied  by  the  idnar  nerve;  the  thumb  and 
the  second  and  part  of  the  third  fingers  are  supplied  by  the  radial 
nerve,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral. 

All  the  intcrossei,  both  anterior  and  posterior,  and  the  two  inner 
lumbricalcs  are  supplied  by  the  deep  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve  which 
accompanies  the  deep  palmar  arch;  the  two  outer  lumbricales  are 
supplied  by  the  median. 

A  collection  of  pus  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  may  he  situated 
superficially  beneath  the  skin,  between  it  and  the  palmar  fascia,  or 
deep,  beneath  the  pahnar  fascia  or  within  the  proper  s\^ovial  sheaths 
of  the  flexor  teudonB. 

Incisions  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  may  be  freely  made  without 
troublesome  hemorrhage,  if  placed  over  the  metacarpal  bones  and 
below  the  line  of  the  superficial  pahnar  arch, 

ligations.  The  Axillaby  Artery.^ — ^The  axillary  artery  is  not 
often  exposed  for  the  purpose  of  ligation,  btU  frequently  the  artery  and 
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Tern  and  sdjoiniDg  structures  are  laid  bare  during  the  course  of  op- 
erations which  require  a  thorough  cleaning  out  of  the  axilla. 

A  ligature  may  be  applied  to  tlie  third  part  of  the  axillary  artery 
as  it  lies  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latissinius  dorsi  close  to  the  hu- 
merus.  The  ann  should  be  abducted  from  the  side  of  the  chest  to  a 
right  angle  and  slightly  flexed  at  the  elbow-joint,  in  order  that  the 
Btructures  may  not  be  placed  too  much  upon  the  stretch;  with  the 
arm  in  this  position  the  course  of  the  artery  corresponds  to  a  line 
drawn  from  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  inner  thirds  of  the 
clavicle  to  the  middle  of  the  elbow.  An  incision  two  and  one-half 
inches  long  is  made  through  the  integument  down  to  the  deep  fascia; 
this  incision  is  placed  midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
borders  of  the  axilla,  along  the  edge  of  the  coraco-brachiolis  muscle. 
This  incision  penetrates  through  the  skin  and  fat.  With  a  second 
stroke  of  the  knife  the  deep  fascia  is  incised,  and  one  may  then,  with 
the  handle  of  the  knife,  seek  the  white,  shiny  tendon  of  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi,  which  is  the  guide  to  the  axillary  vessels  in  this  part 
of  their  course.  When  this  tendon  is  recognized,  it  is  followed  up 
toward  its  attachment  to  the  humerus,  diminishing  the  tension  of 
the  parts  by  tlexing  the  arm  somewhat  at  the  elbow,  and  then  the 
vessels  and  nerves  are  readily  located,  the  vein,  which  lies  below  and 
internal  to  the  arter}%  being  the  first  structure  encountered. 

The  artery  is  carefully  isolated  for  a  short  distance,  using  blunt 
hooks  to  retract  the  adjacent  stmctures,  and  the  looge  connective 
tissue  which  immediately  surrounds  the  vessel  is  picked  up  with  a 
toothed  forceps  and  nicked  with  the  point  of  a  knife;  through  the 
small  opening  w^hich  is  thus  made  in  the  connective  tissue  sheath  a 
director  may  be  introduced  between  the  vein  and  the  artery  and 
gradually  worked  around  the  vessel,  taking  care  to  keep  close  to  the 
wall  of  the  vessel,  so  as  not  to  include  any  of  the  adjoining  structures 
— one  should  avoid,  especially ,  the  mnsculo-spiral  nerve,  which  is 
located  behind  the  arterv%  upon  the  tendon  of  the  latissimus  dorsi, 
A  sraall  aneurism  needle  is  then  carried  around  the  vessel,  a  ligature 
passed  through  its  eye,  and  the  needle  withdrawn,  thus  leaving  the 
vessel  surrounded  by  the  ligature,  which  is  tied  with  a  sinsfle  square 
knot. 

The  Brachial  Akterw— The  linear  guide  to  the  brachial  artery 
is  a  hne  drawn  from  the  coracoid  process  to  a  point  upon  the  front 
of  the  elbow,  midway  between  the  condyles,  the  arm  being  abducted 
to  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk.    The  muscular  guide  to  the  artery  it 
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the  inner  edge  of  the  mass  of  muscle,  composed  of  the  biceps  and 
coraco-bracliialis. 

The  incision^  two  inches  in  length,  is  made  along  the  inner  bor- 
der of  the  coraco-brachiRlis,  penetrating  through  the  skin  and  sub- 
eiitaneous  fat  and  exposing  the  deep  fascia.  At  this  stage^  below 
the  middle  of  the  arm,  the  basilic  vein,  Ijing  superficial  to  the  deep 
fascia  and  to  the  inner  gide  of  the  brachial  artery,  is  met.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm  we  would  not  encounter  the  basilic  vein  until 
after  we  had  cut  through  the  deep  fascia. 

The  deep  fascia  is  now  incised  in  a  direction  corresponding  lo 
the  skin  incision,  and  the  bundle  of  structures — which  consists  of 
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186.— R!ght  Arm.    A.  Incision  for  ligation  of  axniftrjr  urtfpy; 
B^  iDci»loti  Cor  ligation  of  brachial  artcrjr. 


the  artery,  vena*  comites,  and  adjoining  nerves  and  which  is  readily 
felt  beneath  the  deep  fascia — is  exposed. 

In  the  middh?  of  the  arm  we  find  the  median  nerve  lying  upon 
and  crossing  the  artery  from  without  inward;  above  the  middle  of 
the  arm  the  median  nerve  lies  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery; 
below  the  middle  it  lies  along  it^  inner  side.  The  ulnar  nerve  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  getting  farther  away  from  it 
as  it  descends  toward  the  elbow-joint.  The  loose  connective  tissue 
that  surrounds  the  brachial  artery  may  be  now  picked  up  with  a 
mouse-toothed  forceps  and  nicked  with  the  point  of  the  kntfe; 
through  the  small  opening  thus  made  a  director  is  introduced  and 
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gradually  worked  around  the  artery,  which  is  thus  isolated  from  the 
adjoiuing  struclurus,  avoiding  the  vena*  coinites,  which  lie  directly 
npoD  it.  A  small  aneurism  needle  is  then  passed  around  the  artery 
through  the  path  made  by  the  director,  and  after  a  ligature  is  car- 
ried through  its  eye  the  needle  k  withdrawn,  leaving  the  artery  sur- 
rounded by  the  ligature,  which  is  tied. 

The  Kadial  Ahtery;  In  the  Middle  of  the  Forearm.  —  An  in- 
cision one  and  one-half  inches  long  is  made  between  the  middle  and 
inner  thirds  of  the  forearm,  reaching  through  the  skin  and  fat  down 
to  the  deep  fascia;  the  deep  fascia  is  then  incised  and  the  artery  found 
lying  partly  concealed  by  tlie  overhipping  edg^  of  the  supinator  longus, 
which  is  drawn  aside  with  a  retractor.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by 
venje  coraites,  which  lie  close  upon  it,  and  also  to  its  outer  side  by  tJie 
radial  iiervej  which  is  a  branch  of  the  musculo-spiral. 

Ju»i  Above  Hie  Wrist. — Here  the  artery  is  found  beneath  the  deep 
fascia,  lying  between  the  tendons  of  the  supinator  longus  externally 
and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  internally.  The  radial  nerve  quits  the 
artery  three  inches  above  the  wrist-joint,  and  is  not  met  with  here. 

The  Ulnar  Artery.  In  the  Middle  of  the  Forearm. — An  in- 
cision one  and  one-half  inches  long  is  made  between  the  middle 
and  inner  thirds  of  the  forearm,  through  the  skin  and  fat  down 
to  the  deep  fascia;  the  deep  fascia  is  then  incised,  and  the  artery 
is  found  lying  beneath  the  edge  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  which 
must  be  drawn  inward  to  expose  the  vessel-  The  artery  rests  upon 
the  flexor  profundus  digitorum;  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery  is  the 
edge  of  the  flexor  sublimis  digitorum.  The  artery  is  accompanied  by 
venae  comites,  which  lie  in  close  relation  with  it.  The  ulnar  nerve  is 
found  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  artery. 

Just  Above  the  Wrist. — Tlie  ulnar  artery  lies  beneath  the  deep 
fascia,  with  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  to  its  inner  side  and 
the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis  to  its  outer  side:  the  ulnar  nerve 
lies  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  vessel  in  this  part  of  its  course. 
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Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Hand. — The  hand  is  composed  of  the 
carpus,  metacarpus,  and  phalanges.  Each  finger  is  made  up  of  three 
phalanges,  the  thumb  of  two  (see  Fig.  189), 

Phalango-phalangeal  Joints. — The  fingers  are  formed  by  the 
phalangeSj  which  articulate  with  each  other,  end  to  end.    Upon  the 
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anterior  aspect  are  found  the  flexor  tendons;  upon  the  posterior  are 
th€  extensor  tendons. 

Each  phalango-phalangeal  joint  has  an  anterior  ligament  and  two 
lateral  ligaments,  the  posterior  ligament  being  formed  by  the  spread- 
out  extensor  tendon. 

Flexion  and  extension  are  permitted  in  these  joints.  Flexion 
occurs  by  the  gliding  of  the  distal  phalanx  aroimd  the  head  of  the 
proximal,  and  therefore  when  the  finger  is  flexed  the  Joint  is  found 
below  the  angle  of  the  knuckle  at  a  distance  which  corresponds  to  the 
thickness  of  the  end  of  the  proximal  hone. 

Metacakpo-phalaxgeal  Joints. — These  joints  are  quite  simi- 
lar to  the  phalango-phalangeal;  they  are  formed  by  the  articulation  of 
the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  with  the  proximal  ends  of  the 
phalanges.  They  are  provided  with  an  anterior  ligament  and  two 
lateral  ligaments;  the  extensor  tendon  spreads  out  in  the  form  of  a 
broad,  fibrous  sheath  as  it  passes  across  the  posterior  aspect  of  the 
jointj  and  thus  serves  as  a  posterior  ligament,  completely  covering  the 
joint  upon  its  posterior  aspect.  The  anterior  ligaments  are  firmly 
united  with  each  other  (except  that  of  the  thumb),  so  as  to  bind  the 
heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  firmly  together  into  one  strong,  solid 
row,  which  lends  a  great  element  of  strength  to  the  hand. 

The  lateral  ligaments  are  attached  to  the  bones,  excentrically,  in 
such  a  manner  that,  although  a  congiderable  range  of  adduction  and 
abduction  is  allowed  when  the  fingers  are  extended,  this  is  not  per- 
mitted when  they  are  flexed;  when  flexion  takes  place,  the  lateral  liga- 
ments become  relatively  short,  since  the  points  to  which  they  are  fixed 
become  more  widely  separated.  When  flexion  takes  place  between  the 
phalanx  and  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  it  is  accomplished  by 
the  proximal  end  of  the  phalanx  gliding  around  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal hone,  and,  therefore,  in  this  position,  the  level  of  the  joint  will 
be  found  at  a  digtanee  below  the  angle  of  the  knuckle  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  thickness  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone. 

EXABTICULATION    OP   THE    FlNGER   AT    THE    PhALANGO-PHALAN- 

GEAL  Joint. — In  amputating  a  portion  of  a  finger  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  uge  what  integument  may  be  available,  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serving  as  much  of  the  length  of  the  finger  as  possible.  No  doubt, 
where  one  may  choose,  the  best  amputation  is  through  a  joint  and  with 
a  long  anterior  flap;  this  brings  the  suture  line  upon  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  stump  and  out  of  the  way  of  pressure. 

The  end  of  the  finger  which  ie  to  be  amputated  is  seized  by  the 
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Operator  with  the  left  hand  and  strongly  flexed,  and  a  transverse  in- 
cision,  reaching  do\m  to  the  bone,  is  then  made  acro&s  its  doreal  sur- 
face, about  one-half  inch  below  the  point  of  the  knuckle;  this  incision 
should  not  include  more  than  one4ialf  of  the  circumference  of  the 
linger.  An  additional  incision  is  then  made  upon  either  side,  extend- 
ing from  the  end  of  the  transverse  incision,  along  the  side  of  the 
finger,  for  a  distance  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  proposed  flap, 
and  this  should  also  penetrate  to  the  bone. 

With  the  6nger  still  strongly  flexed,  the  joint  is  now  opened 
upon  its  dorsal  aspect,  remembering  that  the  line  of  the  joint  lies 
below  the  point  of  the  knuckle.  After  the  joint  has  been  opened 
the  point  of  the  knife  should  be  passed  in  on  each  side  and  the  lateral 
Ugamenls  freely  divided,  when  the  joint  surfaces  may  be  separated 


T\g,  1S7. — Eh[&rtlculatlon  of  the  FliiBcr  at  the  Phalanio-phiitatigf'al  Joint. 
Tbc  arrow  indicates  level  of  the  joint  when  tlie  flng«r  la  fixed.  Heavy  Uaa 
Indicate!  the  Ions  anterior  iap. 


from  each  other.  The  hhide  of  the  knife  is  then  introduced  between 
the  joint  surfaces  and  behind  the  bone,  between  the  bone  and  the 
anterior  flap,  and  with  a  sawing  motion  the  anterior  flap  is  cut,  with 
the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  toward  the  bone,  down  to  the  level  of 
the  next  joint,  or  until  a  flap  of  sufficient  length  is  obtained,  when 
it  is  cut  from  within  outward  by  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife  toward 
th€  skin.  The  digital  arterial  branch  on  either  side  should  be  tied 
with  catgut  The  comers  of  the  flap  may  be  rounded  olf,  although 
this  is  probably  unnecessary.  The  anterior  flexor  tendons  may  be 
united  by  two  catgut  sutures  to  the  edge  of  the  extensor  tendons,  aa 
this  increases  the  probability  of  a  movable,  useful  finger  stump.  The 
edges  of  the  skin  are  approximated  with  two  to  four  catgut  sutures, 
and  the  operation  is  complete. 
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EsARTICnLATION  OF  THE   FlNGER   AT   THE  MbTACARPO-PHALAN- 

GEAL  JoiXT.^AmputatioD  through  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint 
may  be  done  with  or  without  the  removal  of  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone.  Removal  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  allows  the 
adjoining  fingers  to  be  approximated,  thus  diminishing,  somewhat, 
the  apparent  deformity,  but  this  la  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the 
solidity  and  strength  of  the  hand;  so  that,  in  most  cases,  especially 
in  laboring  people,  the  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  better  not  re- 
moved. 

The  finger  is  seized  and  flexed  as  in  the  previous  operation,  and 
an  incision  made  upon  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  hand,  commencing 


Fig,  18S.— Ex&rtlcutiitlOD  of  ttae  Finger.  A,  laclrion  for  exArtlculallaii  «t 
tbe  laetacarpo'pbBlangcal  joint;  B,  lacisloa  for  ampuution  of  finger  wlUi 
excialon  of  the  bead  of  the  metacarpnt  booe;  C  Indicates  Ions  anterior  Oai»  In 
exartlcuIatloD  ibrougb  tbe  pbalaago-pbalangeal  Joint. 

one-hall  inch  above  the  point  of  the  knuckle  and  carried  down  as 
far  as  the  level  of  the  web  of  the  finger.  This  incision  should  pene- 
trate to  the  bone,  dividing  the  skin  and  also  the  aponeurotic  expansion 
of  the  extensor  tendon.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  incision^  upon  a 
level  with  the  web  of  the  finger,  a  second  incision  is  carried  around 
the  finger,  cutting  all  tbe  structures,  including  the  anterior  and  poate- 
rior  tendons^  down  to  the  bone. 

A  corner  of  the  flap  is  now  seized,  the  finger  being  drawn  toward 
the  opposite  side,  and  the  flap,  including  tbe  tendinous  expansion,  is 
stripped  away  from  the  bone  with  the  knife;  this  is  then  done*  in  a 
similar  manner,  with  the  other  remaining  half  of  the  flap. 

Now  strongly  flexing  the  finger,  the  joint,  which  is  located  a 
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good  one-half  inch  below  the  angle  of  the  knuckle,  is  opened  by  in- 
eerting  the  point  o£  the  knife^  and  the  lateral  ligament  on  either  side 
is  then  completely  divided.  In  opening  the  joint  and  dividing  the 
lateral  ligaments  the  knife  may  be  grasped  by  the  blade>  being  thus 
held  short  and  firm.  The  bone  is  readily  dissected  out  of  the  flap,  care 
being  taken  not  to  perforate  the  integument  with  the  point  of  the 
knife. 

The  vessels  are  caught  and  tied,  usually  one  on  each  side  of  the 
flap;  the  corners  of  the  flap  may  be  rounded  off  and  the  end  of  the 
bone  co%^ered  by  uniting  the  edges  of  the  flap  with  several  interrupted 
catgut  sutures. 

If,  in  addition,  the  distal  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  to  he 
removed,  the  don^al  incision  should  be  extended  somewhat  farther 
upward,  toward  the  wrist,  and  through  all  the  structures  down  to  the 
bone.  With  the  point  of  the  knife  the  soft  parts  are  then  separated 
from  the  bone,  and  with  a  strong  cutting  forceps  the  bone  is  divided 
about  one  inch  above  its  lower  end,  taking  care  to  cut  the  bone 
straight  across.  The  loose  lower  end  of  the  bone  is  then  seized  with 
a  toothed  bone  forceps  and  enucleated,  cutting  with  the  edge  of  the 
knife  applied  close  to  the  hone.  After  the  vessels  have  been  ligated, 
the  edges  of  the  flap  are  united  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures.  H 
the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  is  taken  away  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  the  flap  so  long. 

EXARTICULATIOX    OF    THE    HaND    AT    THE    CaKPO-METACARPAI. 

ARTicrLATiox, — Applicable  to  cases  of  traumatism  where  the  thumb 
can  be  saved. 

The  hand  which  is  to  be  amputated  is  seized  by  the  operator  and 
an  incision  made  which  crosses  the  palm  of  the  hand^  somewhat 
cun^d,  ^ith  the  convexity  downward  toward  the  fingers;  it  com- 
mences on  the  radial  border  of  the  hand  near  the  head  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  index  finger  and  ends  on  the  ulnar  border  of  the 
hand  near  the  base  of  the  fifth  metacarpal  bone.  The  incision  ex- 
tends through  the  soft  parts,  including  the  integument  and  palmar 
fascia,  down  to  the  flexor  tendons.  This  anterior  flap  is  reflected  up- 
ward to  the  level  of  the  carpo- metacarpal  articulation. 

Upon  the  back  of  the  hand  the  incision  extends  through  the  skin 
only,  and  passes  across  the  hand  somewhat  curved,  with  the  concavity 
downward  toward  the  fingers.  If  the  anterior  flap  is  scant,  the  poste- 
rior may  be  made  correspondingly  longer.  The  extremities  of  thia 
posterior  incision  join  with  those  of  the  anterior.    The  flexor  tendona 
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on  the  front  of  the  hand  and  the  extensors  on  the  hack  of  the  hand 
are  now  divided  transversely  down  to  the  bone  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  hand  is  again  supinated  and  the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation 
opened,  working  from  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand  toward  the  thumb. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  exarticulating  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the 
index  finger  from  the  trapezoid  not  to  injure  the  joint  between  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  and  the  trapezium. 


Fig.  189.  —  Palnrnr  Aspect  of  Right 
Hand,  CM,  outline  of  th(<  pulm&r  Bap 
fn  exartteutattOQ  of  the  haod  tbrougb 
tlie  carpo-metmcarpal  Joltit;  D,  luelsloo 
for  exartttulatlon  of  hand  at  tbo  wrist- 
joint  (Dnbruell),  front  view. 


Fig,  190.  —  Dorsal  Aspect  of  Right 
Hand.  CM,  dorsal  Incision  for  i^xar* 
ticulatiou  of  the  hand  at  the  carpo* 
metacnrpal  Joint;  n,  Incision  for  «x- 
artlGulatlon  at  the  wflst-jolnt  (Da- 
bruell),  back  view. 


The  branches  of  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  must  be  clamped 
and  ligated  before  the  tourniquet  is  removed. 

The  edges  of  the  flaps  are  brought  together  with  interrupted 
catgut  sutures,  the  stump  being  thus  covered  by  the  strong  palmar 
integument,  and  the  suture  line  upon  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
stump  &ee  from  pressure,  etc. 
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If  the  condition  of  the  integument  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  is 
such  that  the  longer  flap  cannot  be  taken  from  this  part  of  the 
hand,  then  one  may  get  a  sufficiently  long  flap  from  the  posterior 
surface,  or  two  flaps  of  equal  length,  one  from  the  anterior  and  one 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hand  may  be  made. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Wrist-joint. — The  wrist-joint  is  formed 
of  the  first  row  of  the  carpal  bones  in  order,  from  without  inward, 
scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform,  and  of  the  lower  extremities  of 
the  radius  and  ulna. 

The  three  carpal  bones  are  united  to  each  other,  and  present 


Flff.  191.— Stump  Result  of  ExmrticuUtion  of  the  Hand  at  tht 
Carpo-metacarpal  Joint. 

one  continuous  surface,  smooth,  covered  with  articular  cartilage, 
and  convex  from  side  to  side  and  from  before  backward.  The  outer 
extremity  of  this  surface  slopes  downward  to  a  much  lower  level 
than  the  inner  extremity. 

The  articular  surface  presented  by  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  is  concave  in  order  to  accommodate  the  convex  articular 
surface  of  the  upper  row  of  carpal  bones.  This  radio-ulnar  articular 
surface  is  directed  obliquely  downward  externally,  so  that  the  outer, 
or  radial,  end  is  a  considerable  distance  below  the  level  of  the  inner, 
or  ulnar,  end,  and  is  continued  into  the  external  styloid  process,  to 
the  tip  of  which  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  attached;  the  inner. 
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or  ulnar,  side  of  this  radio-ulnar  articular  surface  presents  the  inner 
styloid  process,  prolonged  from  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna.  The  tip 
of  this  process  gives  attachment  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of 
the  wrist-Joint. 

Of  the  three  carpal  bones,  the  outer  two,  the  scaphoid  and 
semihmarj  correspond  to  and  articulate  with  the  radial  articular 
surface;  the  inner,  the  cuneifomi,  corresponds  to  the  ulnar  articular 
surface,  an  interarticular  fibro-cartilage  being  inteq30^ed  between 
them. 

There  is  a  broad  anterior  and  a  broad  posterior  ligament,  and 
these,  together  with  the  lateral  ligament  on  either  side,  practically 
form  a  capsular  ligament,  which  h  lined  upon  its  inner  aspect  by  a 
thin,  serous  layer,  the  synovial  membrane  of  the  joint. 

EXAETICULATION    OF    THE     HaND    AT    THE     WuiST-JOIXT     (DU- 

brueil), — An  assistant  steadies  the  forearm,  drawing  the  integument 
rather  toward  the  elbow.  The  hand  which  is  to  be  amputated  is 
seized  by  the  operator,  and  commencing  upon  the  front  of  the  wrist, 
between  the  middle  and  outer  thirds,  an  incision  is  made,  which  is 
carried  inward  around  the  inner  border  of  the  wrist,  below  the  level 
of  the  styloid  process,  and  across  the  back  of  the  wrist,  terminating 
at  a  point  between  the  middle  and  outer  thirds  and  directly  opposite 
the  point  where  the  incision  commenced.  This  incidon  should  ex- 
tend through  the  skin  and  eubeutaneous  fatty  tissue  and  should  be 
placed  well  below  the  level  of  the  wrist-joint;  otherwise,  after  the 
integument  has  retracted,  the  cut  edge  will  be  found  to  be  above 
the  level  of  the  wrist -joint. 

A  tongue-shaped  flap,  with  its  base  corresponding  to  the  radial 
third  of  the  circumference  of  the  wrist,  is  now  marked  out  by  an 
incision  reaching  from  either  end  of  the  circular  incision  described 
above.  This  flap  of  integument  is  taken  from  over  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  thumb,  its  lower  extremity  corresponding  to  the  meta- 
carpo-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  thumb  (see  Fig.  189).  This  flap, 
including  the  superficial  fascia  and  fat,  is  dissected  back  to  the  level 
of  the  wrist-joint.  The  wrist-joint  is  then  entered  by  introducing 
the  blade  of  the  knife  into  the  joint  on  its  radial  side,  below  the 
fityloid  process,  and  the  hand  severed  from  the  forearm,  thus  com- 
pleting the  exarticulatton. 

The  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  are  picked  up  and  ligated,  the 
median  and  ulnar  nen'es  seized  and  cut  short,  and  the  ends  of  the 
bones  covered  over  with  the  flap,  which  is  fixed  with  interrupted 
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catgut  sutures.  The  first  stitch  should  unite  the  apex  of  the  tongue- 
shaped  flap  to  the  gkin  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the  tip  of  the 
styloid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  the  other  stitches  are  then  placed 
so  as  to  distribute  the  lap  evenly,  should  it  be  found  to  be  a  little 
redundant. 

An  analogous  operation  may  be  done  at  the  wrifit-joint,  taking 
the  tongue-shaped  flap  of  integument  from  the  ulnnr  side  of  the 
hand. 

One  may  also  eiarticulate  at  the  wrist-joint,  using  two  flaps, 
an  anterior  and  a  posterior  flap,  of  equa!  length;  or  else  one  long, 
preferably  the  anterior,  and  one  short;  or  the  circular  method  may  be 
used, 

Amputatio!!  through  the  Forearm. — The  forearm  is  a  good  place 
at  which  to  practice  the  old  musculo-tegumeutary  flap  method. 
Practically,  this  method  is  now  almost  entirely  discarded  in  favor 
of  the  skin  flap  or  circular  method.  The  arm  overhangs  the  edge 
of  the  table.  The  hand,  which  is  supinated,  is  supported  by  an 
assistant.  A  long,  sharp  amputating  knife  is  introduced  through 
the  skin  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm,  at  the  level  where  it 
is  intended  to  divide  the  bones,  until  its  point  touches  the  outer 
surface  of  the  radius;  it  is  then  pushed  through  the  soft  parts  upon 
the  front  of  the  forearm,  keeping  close  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
bones,  and  emerging  at  a  corresponding  point  upon  the  inner,  or 
ulnar,  side  of  the  forearm.  Now,  with  a  sawing  motion  and  with 
the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  toward  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  ante- 
rior flap  which  includes  the  integument  and  all  the  muscular  tissue, 
is  cut  away  from  the  bones.  If  the  anterior  and  posterior  flaps  are 
to  be  of  equal  length,  each  flap  should  correspond  in  length  to  one- 
half  the  diameter  of  the  limb,  at  the  point  where  the  bones  are  to 
he  divided,  plus  one-third  extra,  which  is  allowed  for  retraction. 
When  the  flap  has  been  cut  to  a  sulhcient  length,  the  edge  of  the 
knife  is  turned  toward  the  integument  and  the  flap  cut  square  from 
within  outward. 

The  posterior  flap  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  point  of 
the  knife  is  again  introduced  upon  the  outer,  or  radial,  side  of  the 
forearm  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  incision  which  marks  the  anterior 
flap,  and  thrust  through  the  forearm  behind  the  bones,  between  them 
and  the  soft  parts,  emerging  at  the  upper  part  of  the  incidon  upon 
the  inner,  or  ulnar,  side  of  the  forearm,  and  then,  with  the  edge  of 
the  knife  closely  applied  to  the  bones,  the  posterior  flap  ia  cut  equal 
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in  length  to  the 


anterior.  The  tlaps  should  be  square,  and  not 
tongue-shaped. 

The  flaps  are  turned  haclc  and  held  thus  bv  the  hands  of  an 
assistant  or  with  sharp  retractors,  or  by  the  opiTator,  With  a  scalpel 
the  interosseous  membrane  is  cut  through  and  the  bones  cleaned  of 
any  remaining  soft  parts,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  saw. 

The  heel  of  the  saw  is  placed  upon  one  of  the  bones,  and  by 
drawing  it  backward  finulj  and  steailily  a  groove  is  made,  after  which 
the  bones  can  be  rapidly  severed,  engaging  the  second  bone  after 
the  first  has  been  partly  sawn  through,  and  completing  the  section 
of  both  simultaneously.  No  cloth  retractor  ia  necessary,  the  flaps 
being  held  back  by  the  operator's  hand  while  he  saws  through  the 
bones. 

In  the  dead  subject  it  will  be  seen  that  the  muscles  in  the  flap 
protmde  beyond  the  edge  of  the  integument;  this  is  due  to  the  un- 
equal retraction  of  skin  and  muscle,  and  does  not  occur  to  the  E^me 
degree  in  the  living  subject.  Should  the  ends  of  the  muscles  or  ten- 
dons protrude,  they  may  be  trimmed  off  with  the  scissors. 

Tlie  radial  and  ulnar  arteries  are  sought  for  and  ligated;  aUo 
the  anterior  and  posterior  interosseous.  These  latter  are  found  close 
to  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces,  respectively,  of  the  interos- 
seous membrane.  The  median  and  ulnar  nerves  should  be  drawn 
down  and  cut  short.  The  edges  of  the  flap  are  joined  all  around 
with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

We  may  amputate  through  the  forearm,  using  skin  flaps,  ante- 
rior and  posterior,  of  equal  length,  or  one  long  iind  the  other  short; 
or  we  may  reflect  a  circular  tegumentary  cutf,  in  ail  of  these  opera- 
tions, dividing  the  muscles  on  a  level  with  or  just  below  the  point 
at  which  the  bones  are  to  be  divided. 

Surgical  Attatomy  of  the  Elbow-jaint.  —  The  elbow-joint  is  an 
irreguhir,  rather  complicated  joint,  formeil  by  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  and  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna. 

The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is  broad  from  side  to  aide  and 
flattened  from  before  backward,  and  presents  below  two  partially 
separated,  smooth,  rounded,  articular  surfaces,  the  smaller,  outer 
one  being  for  articulation  with  the  radius,  and  the  broader,  inner 
one  for  articulation  with  the  ulna.  The  plane  of  this  double  artic- 
ular surface  is  oblique  from  without  downward  and  inwnrd,  its  inner 
end  being  on  a  much  lower  level  than  its  outer. 

The  surface  for  articulation  with  the  radius,  the  external,  is  a 
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portion  of  a  sphere,  and  occupies  the  lower  and  anterior  aspect  of 
the  humerus. 

The  surface  with  which  the  ulna  articulates,  the  inner,  is  broad, 
spool-shaped,  and  occupies  not  only  the  anterior  and  inferior;  but 
also  the  posterior,  aspect  of  the  bone.  This  portion  articulates  with 
the  greater  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna. 

Below,  the  joint  is  formed  by  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  ex- 
temally  and  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  internally.  The  upper  end 
or  head  of  the  radius  presents  a  shallow  cup-shaped  surface,  covered 
with  cartilage  for  articulation  with  the  radial  part  of  the  articular 
surface  of  the  humerus;  this  surface  is  surrounded  by  a  smooth, 
narrow  margin,  which  rotates  within  the  ring  formed  by  the  les?er 
sigmoid  caTity  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  and  the  orbicular  liga- 
ment. 

The  head  of  the  radius  lies  just  below  the  external  condyle,  and 
may  be  recognized  even  when  the  joint  is  considerably  swollen;  by 
supinating  and  pronating  the  hand  it  may  be  felt  to  rotate  beneath 
the  skin.  The  elbow-joint  is  readily  entered  between  the  head  of 
the  radius  and  the  external  condyle. 

The  upper  extremity  of  the  ulna  is  irregular,  and  presents  an 
articular  surface,  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity,  which  is  made  up  of 
the  snperior  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna  and  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  olecranon  process.  The  olecranon  is  a  strong,  square- 
shaped  process  of  bone  which  projects  upward  from  the  posterior 
part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ulna.  The  greater  sigmoid  cavity  is 
covered  by  articular  cartilage  and  articulates  with  the  trochlear  sur- 
face of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  The  upper  end  of  the  ulna 
further  presents,  upon  its  outer  edge,  a  smooth  depression,  the  lesser 
sigmoid  cavity,  to  either  end  of  which  the  orbicular  ligament  is 
attached.  Within  the  ring  formed  by  the  orbicular  lignment  and 
the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  rotates  in 
pronation  and  supination. 

Besides  the  parts  entering  directly  into  the  formation  of  the 
elbow-joint  there  may  he  felt,  internally,  the  internal  epicondyle, 
very  prominent  and  giving  attachment,  upon  its  anterior  aspect,  to 
the  common  tendon  of  origin  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  forearm, 
and,  externally,  the  less  prominent  estenml  epicondyle,  giving  at- 
tachment, upon  its  posterior  aspect,  to  the  common  tendon  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  forearm.  Behind  may  be  felt  the  prominent 
olecranon  process.    At  its  junction  with  the  ulna  the  olecranon  proc- 
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ess  is  somewhat  constricted,  and  is  here  often  the  site  of  fracture. 
Its  anterior  eiirfaec  enturs  into  the  formation  of  the  el  bow- joint, 
forming  the  upper  part  of  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity.  Its  posterior 
snrfacc  is  subcutaneous  and  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  apex  below, 
wliere  it  is  continuous  with  the  posterior  border  of  the  shaft  of  ihe 
ulna.  To  the  broad,  upper  border  of  the  olecranon  process  is  at- 
tached the  triceps  tendon,  and  around  its  nuirgin  the  posterior  and 
lateral  ligaments  of  the  joint*  The  upper  border,  or  surface,  of  the 
olecranon  process,  when  the  arm  is  extended,  is  on  a  line  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  epicondyles. 

The  elbow-joint  is  provided  practicall}^  with  a  capsular  liga- 
ment, which  is  lined,  upon  its  inner  surface,  by  a  synovial  membnine 
which  also  dips  into  that  part  of  the  joint  between  the  head  of  the 
radius  and  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  and  orbicular  liga- 
ment. 

The  ulnar  nerve  lies  in  close  relation  with  the  elbow-joint,  poste- 
riorly, in  a  groove  betw^een  the  internal  epicondyle  and  the  olecranon 
process. 

EXARTICITLATION     OF     THE     FOREABM     AT     THE     ElBOW-JOIVT 

(Double  Cihculab  Method).— The  arm  overhangs  the  side  of  the 
table,  and  is  steadied  by  an  assistant,  who  draws  the  integument 
somewhat  toward  the  shoulder-joint.  The  operator  grasps  the  limb 
with  the  left  hand,  and  with  a  long  amjytitating  knife  a  circular  in- 
cision is  made  around  the  forearm,  through  the  skin  and  fat  down 
to  the  deep  fascia.  This  incision  should  he  placed  below  tlie  level 
of  the  elbow-joint  a  distance  corresponding  to  one-half  the  diameter 
of  the  arm  at  the  elbow-joint,  plus  one-third  extra,  which  is  allowed 
for  shrinkage  of  the  skin.  The  upper  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  marks  the  level  of  the  elbow-joint.  This  tegumentary  flap  is 
dissected  away  from  the  deep  fascia  and  reflected  upward  like  a 
turned-np  cuff  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  elbow-joint.  At  this  level 
the  muscles  are  divided  with  the  long  knife  down  to  the  bone,  and 
the  elbow-joint  then  entered  externally  above  the  head  of  the  radius, 
finally  passing  in  between  the  ulna  and  Ihe  humerus,  cutting  the 
anterior  and  lateral  ligaments.  The  forearm  then  hangs  suspended 
by  the  attachment  of  the  triceps  tendon,  and,  this  being  cut  close  to 
the  olecranon,  the  exarticulation  is  complete. 

In  this  operation  a  common  fault  is  that  the  muscles,  being  cut 
on  a  level  with  the  elbow-joint,  retract  and  leave  the  end  of  the 
humerus  projecting  into  the  wound.    Even  if  the  muscles  are  divided 
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a  con&itiiTable  distance  below  the  level  of  the  joint  and  stripped 
away  from  the  lione  from  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  joint,  it  helps 
but  little,  as,  upon  the  posterior  aspect,  there  are  no  muscles,  and 
even  the  tendon  of  the  trieeps,  when  cut  close  to  the  olecranon,  liea 
well  above  the  level  of  the  joint;  therefore,  in  most  ea^rs,  it  is  de- 
ible  to  supplement  this  operation  by  resecting  the  lower  articular 
"end  of  the  humerug,  which  may  be  readily  done.  As  regards  the 
usefulness  of  the  resulting  stump,  it  matters  little  if  we  make  the 
section  just  above,  instead  of  through,  the  elbow-joint. 

It  ie  necessary  to  ligate  the  brachial  artery  and  its  accompanying 
vein  separately.  The  median,  ulnar,  and  nmsculo-spiral  nerves  are 
drawn  down  and  cut  short.  The  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  from 
side  to  side  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  and  a  small  drain  intro- 
duced, which  may  be  removed  after  forty-eight  hours. 

Amputation  of  the  Arm.— Here  the  double  circular  method  is 
preferable.  The  arm,  hanging  over  the  side  of  the  table,  is  grasped 
above,  near  the  shoulder,  by  an  assistant,  who^  at  the  same  time  that 
he  steadies  the  arm,  draws  the  integument  somewhat  toward  the 
shoulder.  With  a  long  amputating  knife  a  circular  incij^ion  is  made, 
which  reaches  through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  down  to  the 
deep  fascia.  This  incision  should  be  placed  below  the  level  at  which 
the  bone  is  to  be  divided  a  distance  equal  to  one-half  the  diameter 
of  the  arm,  plus  one-third,  which  is  allowed  for  retraction  of  the 
skin. 

The  circular  flap,  which  includes  all  the  fatty  tissue,  but  nut  the 
eep  fascia,  is  now  dissected  back  like  a  cuff  to  a  point  one  inch 
below  the  level  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided;  at  this  point 
the  muscles  are  severed  down  to  the  bone  with  one  circular  sweep 
of  the  long  knife. 

With  a  blunt  elevator  or  the  back  of  the  scalpel  the  muscles, 
but  not  the  periosteum,  are  separated  from  the  humerus  for  another 
inch,  and  thus  the  level  is  reached  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided. 
After  the  periosteum  has  been  cut  by  drawing  the  knife  around  the 
bone,  the  heel  of  the  saw  is  applied  and  with  a  firm  backward  move- 
ment a  groove  is  made  in  which  the  saw  may  work,  and  then  the  bone 
is  rapidly  severed. 

While  sawing  the  bone  it  is  unnecessary  to  use  a  cloth  retractor, 
as  the  soft  parts  may  be  held  back  so  as  to  give  the  saw  freedom,  by 
the  hands  of  an  assistant,  or  with  two  sharp  retractors. 

Having  completed  the  amputation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mus- 
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cles  slightly  overhang  the  end  of  the  bone  without  covering  it,  and 
that  the  skin  flap  is  sufficiently  long  to  cover  the  whole  stump. 

The  brachial  artery  and  accompanying  veins  are  found  lying 
anterior  and  internal  to  the  bone,  and  should  be  clamped  and  tied; 


Fig.  192.— Right  Ann,  Anterior  Aspect.  A,  outline  of  the  lateral  deltoid 
flap  in  exarticulatlon  at  the  shoulder-joint;  B,  amputation  through  the  arm; 
1,  incision  through  the  skin;  2,  incision  through  the  muscle;  3,  line  of  division 
through  the  bone;  C,  incision  for  exarticulatlon  through  the  elbow-Joint 
(circular  method). 

the  TTiedian  and  ulnar  nerves,  which  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
brachial  artery,  should  be  cut  short;  likewise  the  musculo-spiraJ, 
which  is  found  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus.  The  supe- 
rior profunda,  a  branch  of  the  brachial  artery,  which  accompanies  the 
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ausciilo-gpirfl]  nene,  is  also  seized  and  ligated.  The  tourniquet  is 
tLt'n  removed  and  any  remaining  bleeding  vessels  clamped  and 
ligatcd. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  from  side  to  side^  making  a 
transverse  line,  by  several  interrupted  catgut  sutures;  il  the  wound 
is  clean,  one  may  omit  drainage,  or  a  temporary  drain  may  be  intro- 
duced^  and  removed  after  forty-eight  hours. 

The  arm  may  also  be  amputated  with  the  formation  of  musculo- 
tegumentary  flaps,  as  described  for  the  forearm,  or,  instead  of  a  cuff 
skin  flap,  one  may  use  lateral  or  antero-posterior  skin  flaps  of  equal 
length,  or  one  long  and  the  other  short. 

Sxirgical  Ajiatomy  of  the  Shoulder-joint,  —  The  shouldcr-joiut 
consists  of  the  articulation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  and  the 
glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula.  The  articular  surface  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  humerus  looks  inward  and  backward  and  is  hemispheroidal 
in  shape;  it  presents  the  arc  of  a  smaller  sphere  from  before  back* 
ward,  and  of  a  larger  sphere  from  above  downward;  that  is,  the 
diameter  from  before  backward  is  shorter  than  that  from  above 
downward. 

The  articular  surface  is  limited  by  the  anatomical  neck,  which 
is  narrow  and  well  marked  above,  but  broad  and  less  well  marked 
below;  the  anatomical  neck  marks  the  junction  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  with  the  shaft. 

Externally  may  be  observed  the  broad,  large  tuberosity  major; 
internally  and  below  the  head  is  the  smaller  tuberosity,  the  tuber- 
osity minor.  To  the  tuberosity  minor  is  attached  the  tendon  of  one 
muscle,  the  subscapularis;  to  the  tuberosity  major — t\e.,  to  ita  upper 
and  posterior  borders — are  attached  the  tendons  of  three  muscles: 
the  bupraspinatus,  the  infraspinatusj  and  the  teres  minor,  in  that 
order  from  above  downward. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  greater  tuberosity  forms  the  exter- 
nal border  of  the  bicipital  groove,  the  externa],  or  anterior,  bicipital 
ridge;  the  lesser  tuberosity  and  the  ridge  that  is  prolonged  down- 
ward from  it  forms  the  inner  border  of  the  bicipital  groove,  the  in- 
tenial,  or  posterior,  bicipital  ridge.  Between  the  two  is  the  bicipital 
groove. 

To  the  external  bicipital  ridge  is  attached  the  tendon  of  the 
pectoralis  nifljor;  to  the  internal  bicipital  ridge  are  attached  the 
tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  and  teres  major.  Lying  in  the  groove 
itself,  held  in  place  by  a  process  of  fibrous  tissue,  is  the  long  tendon 
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of  the  biceps  muscle.  Close  to  the  humerus,  between  the  teDdon  of 
the  pectoralis  ran j  or  in  frout  and  the  tendons  of  the  latissiums  dorsi 
and  teres  major  behind,  are  the  brachial  vessels  and  accorapanjing 
nerres,  which  descend  in  a  bunch  from  the  axilla^  partially  overlapped 
by  the  coraco-brtichialis  mugele.  The  bicipital  groove  really  forms 
the  outer  wall  of  the  axilla  when  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side. 

Below  the  tuberosities  is  the  surgical  neck,  so  called  because  it 
is  a  rather  common  site  of  fracture. 

The  glenoid  cavity,  a  depressed  area  upon  the  head  of  the  scap- 
ula, is  much  less  extensive  in  area  than  the  articular  surface  pre- 
sented by  the  humerus;  it  is  j^hallow,  longer  from  above  downward 
than  from  before  backw^ard,  and  is  connected  with  the  body  of  the 
iscapuhi  by  the  neck. 

The  glenoid  cavity  presents  a  slightly  raised  margin,  to  which 
margin  ia  attached  the  glenoid  ligament,  which  serves  to  deepen  the 
cavity. 

Overhanging  the  shoulder-Joint  is  the  acromion  process,  the 
extreme  outer  end  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula;  this  process  articulates 
with  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  forms  the  prorohient  outer 
part  of  the  shoulder-girdle  and  a  protecting  ledge  over  the  shoulder- 
joint. 

In  front  and  internal  to  the  s^houider-joint  the  coracoid  process 
may  be  felt,  and  in  thin  subjects  seen;  it  projects  forward  from  the 
upper  border  of  the  scapula,  lying  below  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle, 
to  the  under  surface  of  which  it  is  connected  by  strong  ligaments. 
Passing  from  the  coracoid  to  the  acromion  process  is  a  strong  liga- 
mentous bandj  the  coraco-aeromial  ligament.  This  ligament  passes 
over  the  head  of  the  humerus,  across  the  upper  part  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  deepening  the  cavity  in  which  the  head  of  the  humerus  plays 
and  serving  to  add  strength  to  the  Joint. 

The  ehoulder-joint  is  provided  with  a  capjsular  ligament,  which 
is  attached  above  to  the  neck  of  the  scapula  around  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  below  to  the  anatomical  neck  of  the  humerus.  A  sepa- 
rate fibrous  band,  called  the  coraco-humeral  ligament,  extends  from 
the  coracoid  process  down  to  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  where  it  is 
attached  in  common  with  the  capsular  ligament,  of  w^hich  it  is  really 
a  part. 

The  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  attached  to  the  upper  margin 
of  the  glenoid  cavity;  it  passes  across  the  upper  surface  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  through  the  shoulder-Joint,  and  emerges  through 
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the  flBterior  part  of  the  capsule,  and  then  passes  down  the  arm,  being 
lodged  in  the  bicipital  groove.  In  its  course  through  the  shoulder- 
joint  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  entirely  enveloped  in  a  tubular 
procesB  of  the  8}Tiovial  membrane,  and  thus,  although  it  passes 
through  the  shoulder-Joint,  the  tendon  is  at  the  same  time  excluded 
from  it. 

Like  a  hood  or  cushion,  the  deltoid  muscle  covers  and  serves  to 
protect  the  shoulder-joint;  beneath  the  deltoid  there  is  a  bur^a, 
which  sometimes  becomes  diseased. 

Below  the  acromion  and  beneath  the  deltoid  muscle  the  head  of 
the  hujnerus  may  he  readily  recognized.  It  may  be  felt  to  rotate 
underneath  the  soft  parts  upon  manipulation.  It  is  respondble  for 
the  rounded  contour  of  the  shoulder;  if  the  head  of  the  humerus 
leaves  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  shoulder  presents  a  peculiar  flattened 
appearance,  which  is  very  striking,  and  the  sharp  outer  end  of  the 
acromion  process  becomes  especially  prominent  and  tends  to  direct 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bead  of  the  humerus  has  been  dis- 
located. 

EXARTICULATION     AT     THE     ShoULDER-JOINT     (SpENCE).  —  The 

shoulder  should  overhang  the  edge  of  the  table  and  the  arm  should 
be  abducted  a  little  from  the  side  of  the  thorax  and  at  the  same  time 
rotated  somewhat  outward,  so  that  the  great  tuberosity  is  directed 
outward. 

The  incision  is  about  six  inches  long,  and  commences  above,  at 
the  clavicle,  between  the  acromion  and  coraeoid  processes,  and  passes 
down  the  front  of  the  arm  as  far  as  the  point  where  the  deltoid  is 
attached  to  the  humerus.  This  incision  is  deep,  penetrating  through 
the  skin,  fascia,  and  muscle  down  into  the  bicipital  groove.  With 
the  long  knife  a  circular  incision  is  then  made  around  the  arm^  on 
a  level  with  the  lower  end  of  the  longitudinal  incision;  this  incision, 
upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm,  should  pass  through  the  integu- 
ment and  superficial  fascia  (subcutaneous  fat)  only,  care  being  taken 
not  to  sever  the  brachial  vessels;  for  the  rest  of  the  circumference 
of  the  arm,  however,  this  circular  incision  penetrates  through  all  the 
soft  parts  to  the  bone. 

The  outer  edge  of  the  wound  is  seized,  and  with  a  scalpel  the 
soft  parts  are  dissected  away  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  humerus, 
the  arm  being  rotated  inward  by  the  assistant,  to  facilitate  this  step 
of  the  operation. 

The  capsular  ligament  being  now  exposed,  the  joint  should  be 
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opened;  this  is  done,  not  by  passing  the  blade  of  the  knife  flatwise 
between  the  head  of  the  humenis  and  the  acromion  process,  but  by 
cutting  directly  down  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus, from  behind  forward,  as  though  one  would  cut  into  the  head 
of  the  bone.  During  this  step  of  the  operation  the  assistant  may  help 
by  rotating  the  arm  first  inward  and  then  outward.  In  this  way  the 
joint  is  freely  opened,  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  being  cut  at  the 


Fig,  193.— Rlibt  Sbouldc^r,  Anterior  View.    B,  lln*  of  Inciilon  for 
tJoD  of  sbouldler- Joint;    S,   InclBioD  for  exartlculatlon   at  the  ehonlder-lolsit 
(S  pence). 

eame  time.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  now  turned  out  of  its  socket 
and  drawn  forcibly  outward,  away  from  the  glenoid  cavity;  the  long 
knife  is  introduced  into  the  wound,  behind  the  head  of  the  humeroa, 
and  the  soft  parts,  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  applied  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  are  separated  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
humerus  to  a  point  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  circular  incision^ 
care  being  taien  not  to  injure  the  brachial  vessels,  which  run  parallel 
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with  the  inner  surface  of  the  humerus,  and  which  have  not,  as  yet, 
been  divided. 

Now,  with  a  final  stroke  of  the  knife,  the  operation  is  completed 
by  cutting  through  the  soft  parts  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm 
down  to  the  surface  of  the  hone,  thus  seTering  the  vessels  and  nerves. 
Just  before  this  final  cut  which  divides  the  vessels  is  made  an  as- 
sistant grasps  the  mass  of  soft  parts  which  have  been  separated  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  humerus  and  which  include  the  brachial  vessels^ 
and  thus  compresses  them  while  they  are  being  cut^  and  continnes 
to  hold  them  until  the  operator  can  secure  the  divided  vessels  with 
artery  forceps,  after  which  they  are  tied.  Other  vessels  which  spurt 
are  clamped  and  tied  as  the  operation  progresses. 

The  edges  of  the  skin  may  be  brought  together  with  interrupted 
catgut  sutures,  a  drain  emerging  from  the  lower  end  of  the  wound 
and  left  in  place  for  forty-eight  to  seventy- two  hours;  or  the  edgea 
of  the  wound  may  be  closed  throughout  and  an  opening  made 
through  the  posterior  part  of  the  flap,  near  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
the  wound  thus  drained.    This  latter  plan  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  above  is  a  good  method  for  exarticulation  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  which  may  thus  be  accomplished  with  the  loss  of  but  little 
blood.  Through  the  longitudinal  incision,  which  is  first  made,  the 
Joint  may  be  opened  and  freely  explored  and  drained,  or  the  joint 
may  be  excised;  this  is  a  great  advantage,  as  we  are  often  in  doubt 
as  to  the  necessity  of  exarticujation  until  after  the  joint  has  been 
opened  and  inspected. 

EXARTICXrLATIQN    AT   THE   ShOILDER-JOIXT    WITH    AN    EsMABCH 

Bandage  Appued. — The  shoulder  overhanging  the  side  of  the  table 
and  the  arm  somewhat  abducted,  an  Esmarch  bandage  or  rubber  tube 
is  applied  tightly  about  the  axilla,  passing  around  the  shoulder  over  the 
outer  part  of  the  clavicle.  With  a  long  knife  a  circular  incision  is 
then  made  through  the  integument  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia. 
This  incision  should  be  placed  just  above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid 
muscle.  The  integument,  which  retracts  at  once,  is  drawn  toward 
the  shoulder  by  an  assistant,  and  the  muscles,  veesels,  etc.,  divided 
by  a  second  circular  sweep  of  the  long  knife  down  to  the  bone  us 
liigh  up  as  the  retracted  integument  permits;  the  bone  is  then  sawn 
through  at  this  level.  The  brachial  artery  and  accompanying  veins 
are  now  clamped  and  tied;  also  the  superior  profunda,  which  is  found 
upon  the  back  side  of  the  humerus  in  company  with  the  musculo- 
Bpiral  nerve. 
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After  these  vessels  have  been  tied  the  Esmarch  bandage  is  re- 
moved and  any  further  spurting  vessels  ligated. 

A  second  incision  is  now  made  from  the  acromion  process  down 
upon  the  front  of  the  stump  of  the  humerus  and  penetrating  to  the 
bone.    The  soft  parts  are  then  cut  away  from  the  outer  surface  of 


Fig.  194.— Right  Shoulder,  Posterior  View.     Outllno  of  the  lateral  deltoid 
flap  for  exarticulatlon  at  the  8hould(>r-JolQt. 

the  stump  of  the  humerus,  tying  vessels  as  they  are  cut,  and  the 
joint  opened  by  incising  the  capsule  from  behind  forward,  including 
the  tendon  of  the  biceps;  the  head  of  the  bone  is  then  turned  out 
of  its  socket,  and  while  it  is  drawn  forcibly  outward,  away  from 
the  glenoid  cavity,  the  soft  parts  upon  its  inner  side  are  stripped 
away  from  the  bone  and  the  operation  thus  completed.     But  little 
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blood  is  lost.    The  wound  may  be  treated  as  in  the  preceding  oper- 
ation. 

After  the  circular  incision  has  been  made  through  the  soft  parts, 
including  the  muscles,  brachial  vessels,  etc.,  down  to  the  bone,  and 
while  the  tourniquet  is  still  applied  and  without  sawing  through  the 
bone,  one  may  ligate  the  vessels  and  then,  after  removing  the  tourni- 
quet, proceed  to  complete  the  operation  by  turning  the  head  of  the 


Fig.  196.— Left  Shoulder,  Side  View.    Outline  of  the  lateral  deltoid 
flap  for  exarticulatlon  at  the  shoulder-joint. 


bone  out  of  its  socket  and  stripping  the  soft  parts  away  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  bone  through  the  longitudinal  incision  as  de- 
scribed above.  This  would  save  sawing  through  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus. 

EXABTICTTLATION  AT  THE  ShOULDEB-JOINT  VHTH  THE  FORMA- 
TION OF  A  Lateral  Deltoid  Flap. — The  position  of  the  patient  is  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  operation,  the  shoulder  overhanging  the  edge 
of  the  table.    A  krge  musculo-tegumentary  flap,  U-shaped  and  corre- 
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spondpg  to  the  deltoid  muscle,  is  taken  from  the  outer  aspect 
the  arm.  The  incision  commences  anteriorly,  just  external  to  the 
coracoid  process,  and  passes  down  upon  the  front  of  the  arm  to  a 
point  a  short  distance  above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle, 
whence  the  incision  is  carried  backward  across  the  outer  aspect  of 
the  arm  and  then  upward  as  far  as  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  a  point 
just  posterior  to  the  acromion  process;  this  incision  reaches  to  the 


bone  throughout 


its  whole  course.     In   dividing  the  muscles  the 


knife  should  be  directed  rather  obliquely,  in  order  that  the  edge  of 
the  mnsculo-tegumentary  flap  may  be  beveled  at  the  expense  of  the 
deeper  structures  so  that  the  muscles  will  not  protrude  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  skin,  which  retracts  considerably  when  it  is  cut.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  this  flap  is  not  tongue-shaped. 

This  outer  deltoid  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers  and  dissected 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  and  reflected  up  over  the  shoulder. 
The  spurting  branches  of  the  circumflex  artery  are  seized  with  forceps 
and  tied.  The  capsule  of  the  joint  being  now  exposed,  the  joint  may 
be  opened  by  cutting  through  the  capsule,  from  before  backward,  with 
the  edge  of  the  knife  applied  directly  against  the  upper  surface  of  the 
head  of  the  bone,  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  being  cut  at  the  same 
time.  The  arm  is  rotated  ontward^  and  the  attachment  of  the  sub- 
Bcapularis  cut  from  the  lesser  trochanter;  then  rotating  inward,  the 
tendons  which  are  attached  to  the  upper  and  posterior  border  of  the 
greater  trochanter  are  divided,  when  the  head  of  the  bone  drops  away 
from  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  Joint  being  thus  widely  open,  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus 
18  dragged  outward  away  from  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  with  a  long 
knife  the  soft  parts,  attached  to  its  inner  aspect,  are  cut  away  from 
the  bone,  the  edge  of  the  knife  being  held  close  against  the  surface 
of  the  bone,  in  order  to  avoid  injuring  the  brachial  vessels,  which  run 
parallel  with  and  close  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  humerus.  After 
the  soft  parts  have  been  thus  separated  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
humerus  to  a  point  about  one  inch  below  the  anterior  fold  of  the  axilla, 
the  edge  of  the  knife  is  turned  inward,  and  with  a  final  stroke  a  short 
inner  flap  is  cut,  dividing  the  vessels  at  the  same  time.  Just  before 
this  final  cut,  which  divides  the  vessels,  is  made,  an  assistant  grasps 
the  mass  of  soft  parts,  which  includes  the  brachial  vessels,  and  com- 
presses them  until  the  operator  can  secure  the  ends  of  the  severed 
artery  and  accompanying  veins;  these  are  then  ligated  and  the  uervea 
drawn  do\^Ti  and  cut  short. 
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Fig.  196.— Left  Arm,  Posterior  View.  E,  Incision  for  resection  of  elbow- 
joint;  C,  cuneiform;  if,  os  magnum;  8,  scaphoid;  8L,  semilunar:  T,  trape- 
slum;  TD,  trapesold;  U,  unciform;  W,  incision  for  rssection  of  wrist-Joint. 
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The  wound  is  closed  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  a  drainage 
tube  which  reaches  to  the  glenoid  cavity  being  left  protruding  through 
the  posterior  part  of  the  wound. 


Pig.  197.— Reaectlon  of  Wrlst-Jolnt.  AL,  annular  ligament  split  to  show 
the  tendons  of  extensor  secundi  (EX.S)  and  extensor  carpi  radialls  brevier 
(EX.C.R.B);  EX.L,  tendon  of  extensor  Indlcis. 


Eesections.  Wrist-joint. — A  tourniquet  is  applied  above  the 
elbow,  in  order  that  the  operation  may  be  bloodless.  A  dorsal  incision 
is  made,  commencing  below,  at  the  middle  of  the  ulnar  border  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger,  and  this  is  continued  upward. 
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oTer  the  miildle  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  radius,  to  a  paint  one 
inch  above  the  level  of  the  wrist-joint.  This  incision  passes  through 
the  skin  and  fat  and  runs  parallel  with  the  outer  border  of  the  extensor 
tendon  of  the  index  ^nger,  the  extensor  indicis. 

This  incision  is  then  gradually  deepened  step  by  step,  and  in  its 
lower  part  one  should  avoid  opening  the  sheath  of  the  extensor  in- 
dicii;  in  the  upper  part  of  the  incision,  nearer  to  the  wrist-joint,  the 
tendon  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialls  brevior,  which  is  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  third  metacarpal  (that  of  middle  finger),  and  the  tend(m 
of  the  extensor  eecundi  are  exposed.  We  keep  to  the  inner,  ulnar, 
side  of  these  tendons,  drawing  them  toward  the  outer,  radial,  side  of 
the  wound  with  a  blunt  hook,  and  thus  avoid  cutting  them.  The 
wrist-joint  is  then  entered  by  cutting:  through  its  posterior  ligament, 
between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  indieis  and  the  extensor  secuadi. 
With  blunt  retractors  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  indieis  and  ex- 
tensor communis  are  drawn  toward  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand, 
and  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  secimdi  and  extensor  carpi  radialis 
brevior  toward  the  radial  border.  Above  the  joint  the  incision  pene- 
trates to  the  surface  of  the  radius  between  ihe  bunch  of  tendona 
(extensor  communis  digitorum  and  extensor  indieis)*  to  the  ulnar 
side,  and  the  extensor  sccundi,  to  the  radial  side.  The  edges  of  the 
wonnd,  including  the  tendona,  being  well  retracted,  an  elevator  is 
introduced  and  all  the  soft  part^  separated  from  the  bones,  working 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  partially  separate  the  attiichment  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
carpi  radialis  brevior  from  the  base  of  the  third  metacarpal.  This 
is  accomplished  with  the  elevator  or  by  chipping  away  a  thin  sliver 
of  the  bone  with  a  chisel;  the  tendon  should  not  be  divided  with 
the  knife. 

After  the  carpal  bones  have  been  freely  exposed  the  wrist  is  flexed 
and  the  first  row  is  removed,  commencing  with  the  scaphoid,  then  the 
semilunar, — which  adjoins  it,^ — and  finally  the  cuneifonn.  The  pisi- 
form, which  articulates  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cuneiform 
and  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  is  attached,  is 
allowed  to  remain  unless  it  is  diseased. 

With  the  wrist  still  flexed,  thus  giving  better  access  to  the  carpus, 
the  second  row  of  carpal  bones  is  now  excised,  commencing  with  the 
08  magnum,  which  is  easily  recognized  by  its  prominent  rounded  head. 
This  bone  is  seized  with  a  small  lion-tooth  forceps,  isolated,  and  re- 
moved.   Then  the  trapezoid  lying  to  the  outer  side  of  the  os  magnum 
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and  articulating  witli  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger;  after 
this,  the  unciform  is  seized  with  the  forceps  and  removed;  the  trape- 
zium, which  articulates  with  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  k 
allowed  to  remain^  if  its  condition  permits,  as  its  removal  interferes 
much  with  the  function  of  the  thumb. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  remove  all  the  bones  of  the  carpusj 
when  diseased,  they  may  often  be  readily  enucleated  with  a  sharp 
gpooii;  at  other  times  the  ligamentous  bands  which  join  the  bones  to 
each  other  and  to  the  bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones  must  be  cut  before 
they  can  be  enucleatedj  and  in  doing  this  one  should  be  careful  that 
the  point  of  the  knife  does  not  w*ound  the  structures  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  There  may  be  some  difficulty  in  removing  the  scaphoid. 
In  excising  tliis  bone,  and  also  the  trapezium,  one  should  remember 
that  the  radial  artery  lies  in  close  proximity  to  their  posterior  surfaces. 
Although  this  vessel  is  usually  separated  from  the  bones  when  the  soft 
parts  are  detached  with  the  elevator,  and  is  therefore  not  endan- 
gered, yet  one  should  look  out  for  the  point  of  bis  knife. 

The  removal  of  the  unciform  is  rather  difficult,  owing  to  the 
irregularity  of  its  hook-like  process  and  its  muscular  attachments.  It 
may  be  seized  with  a  toothed  bone  forceps,  andj  by  twisting  it  and  at 
the  same  time  cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone,  it 
may  be  removed. 

If  the  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  to  be  removed,  the  soft 
parts,  including  the  tendons,  are  separated  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  bones  with  the  periosteum  elevator;  the  lateral  ligaments  are 
also  detached  from  the  bones,  preferably  with  the  periosteum  elevator 
rather  than  with  the  knife,  taking  care  tx>  avoid  the  radial  artery  as 
it  winds  around  the  outer  side  of  the  wrist.  The  lower  ends  of  the 
bones  are  then  forced  well  out  of  the  w^ound  and  the  soft  parts  sepa- 
rated from  their  anterior  surfaces,  working  close  to  the  bone  or  sub- 
periosteally,  and  finally  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  sawn  off.  One 
should  avoid  the  ulnar  artery  and  nerve,  anteriorly,  toward  the  ulnar 
side.     The  tourniquet  may  now  be  removed. 

There  are  usually  no  vessels  to  tie,  none  of  importance  being 
cut.  The  hand  is  placed  upon  a  straight  anterior  splint  and  the  wound 
partly  closed  by  interrupted  sutures  and  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 

Elbow-joint  (Langenbeck). — A  tourniquet  is  placed  about  the 
upper  part  of  the  arm.    The  operation  should  be  done  subperiosteally. 

The  arm,  with  the  elbow  fiexcd,  is  thrown  across  the  patient's 
chest  and  steadied  by  an  assistant;   the  operator  usually  stands  on 
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game  side  as  the  diseased  joints  although  at  times  it  is  convenient  to 
change  to  the  other  side.  An  incision,  about  four  inches  long,  is 
made  upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  joint  This  incision  commences 
about  two  inches  above  the  upper  border  of  the  olecranon  process  and 
is  continued  downward  upon  the  posterior  triangular  surface  of  the 
olecranon  and  ulna,  passing,  not  through  the  middle  of  this  surface, 
but  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  line  and  ending  on  its 
inner  border  (see  Fig.  196).  This  incision  should  be  made  with  a 
heavy  resection  knife,  and  throughout  its  whole  length  should  pene- 
trate through  all  the  soft  parts,  including  the  periosteum,  down  to 
the  bone.  The  upper  part  of  this  incision  splits  the  tendon  of  the 
triceps  lengthwise  right  down  to  its  attachment  to  the  upper  border 
of  the  olecranon,  and  passes  through  the  posterior  ligament  of  the 
joint  to  the  surface  of  the  humerus.  The  lower  part  of  the  incision, 
corresponding  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon,  passes  through 
the  periosteum  to  the  bone. 

Sharp  retractors  are  introduced  into  the  upper  part  of  the  wound, 
and  the  attachment  of  the  triceps  tendon  is  chiseled  away  from  the 
upper  border,  surface,  of  the  olecranon  process  on  either  side,  taking 
a  very  thin  shell  of  bone  with  it;  this  separation  may  also  be  accom- 
plished with  the  knife,  cutting  close  to  the  bone,  but  the  subcortical 
separation  with  the  chisel  is  preferable. 

The  periosteum  elevator  is  now^  used  to  separate  the  goft  parts, 
including  the  periosteum,  from  the  posterior  surface  and  sides  of 
the  olecranon  process  and  the  adjoining  upper  part  of  the  ulna  and 
lower  end  of  the  humerus,  working  first  inward  toward  the  inner 
condyle  and  keeping  close  to  the  bone,  as  this  mass  of  soft  parts 
includes  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  is  lodged  in  the  groove  between  the 
inner  condyle  and  the  olecranon;  if  we  work  subperiosteally,  or  very 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  the  ulnar  nerve  is  not  seen  and  not 
endangered.  To  retract  this  mass  of  soft  parts  as  it  is  detached  from 
the  bone,  one  sliould  use  a  blunt-pronged  retractor.  The  separation 
of  th^  soft  parts  is  continued  inward  and  around  the  inner  epicon- 
dyle.  In  separating  the  soft  parts  from  the  inner  epicondyle  one 
should  use  the  chisel  rather  than  the  knife,  since  the  tendon  com- 
mon to  the  superficial  flexor  muscles  is  attached  here,  and  it  would 
be  disadvantageous  to  cut  it.  In  a  similar  manner  the  soft  parts^ 
including  the  periosteum,  are  detached  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
olecranon,  continuing  outward  until  the  external  epicondyle  is  dc* 
nuded.    To  the  external  epicondyle  is  attached  the  tendon  common 
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to  tlie  superficial  extensors,  and  therefore  one  should  avoid  usin^ 
the  knife  here. 

The  sepnrfltion  of  the  soft  parts  can  he  accomplished  almost 
entirely  with  the  elevator,  if  nceessary  using  considerable  force  with 
the  shiirp  edge  of  the  elevator  applied  directly  upon  the  bare  surface 
of  the  bone;  but  it  may  be  necessary  here  and  there  to  help  one's 
self  with  the  chisel  and  occasional  snips  with  the  knife.  Upon  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  olecranon  the  knife  may  be  used  a  little 
more  freely,  as  here  the  periosteum  is  thick  and  fibrous,  being  rein- 
forcer]  by  the  triceps  tendon,  and  is  almost  impossible  to  separate 
with  the  elevator. 

After  having  denuded  the  whole  of  the  olecranon  process  and 
the  contiguous  portions  of  the  humerus,  ulna,  and  radius  out  beyond 
the  epicondyles,  the  elbow  is  flexed  and  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
forced  out  of  the  wound,  cutting  away  any  remaining  restricting 
bands.  The  soft  parts  about  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus  are  then  quickly  separated  w^ith  the  elevator  and  the 
articular  end  of  the  bone  sawn  off.  The  section  should  be  made 
through  a  plane  piirallel  with  the  articular  surface.  Then,  in  a  like 
manner^  the  upper  end  of  the  radius  and  ulna  are  stripped  of  soft 
parts  and  sawn  of!.  The  diseased  synovial  membrane  may  now  be 
completely  excised  with  toothed  forceps  and  blunt-pointed,  curved 
scissors.  One  should  avoid  injuring  the  structures  in  front  of  the 
joint,  brachial  artery^  etc.,  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  After  the 
resection  has  been  completed  the  tourniquet  may  be  removed.  As  a 
rule,  there  are  no  vessels  to  tie.  The  incision  is  closed,  except  lor 
a  part  of  its  length,  which  is  left  open  for  drainage,  and  the  arm  put 
up  in  a  posiition  of  almost  complete  extension  in  a  splint  or  plaster 
of  Paris  with  a  big  wad  of  dressings. 

After  two  weeks  the  arm  may  be  gradually  or  at  once  flexed  to 
nearly  a  right  angle,  which  is  the  best  position  for  ankylosis.  Occa- 
sionally we  get  some  motion. 

Shoulder-joint  (Subpehiosteal  Method  of  Ollieb  Axn 
Hueter). — The  arm  lies  at  the  side,  slightly  abducted  and  rotated 
outward,  so  that  the  greater  tuberosity  looks  outward.  An  incision  ia 
made  which  commences  above,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  coracoid 
process,  and  passes  dow-nward,  upon  the  front  of  the  arm,  for  a  dis- 
tance of  five  inches;  this  incision,  throughout  its  whole  length,  is 
carried  deep  to  the  bone  (see  Fig.  193).  When  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  held  apart  with  blunt-pronged  retractors,  the  long  tendon  of  the 
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biceps,  as  it  lies  in  the  bicipital  groove  between  the  two  tuberosities, 
ia  exposed.  Thia  tendon  emerges  from  within  the  joint  beneath  the 
lower  border  of  the  capsule. 

This  incision  above,  to  the  outer  side  of  the  coraeoid  proeegs, 
should  extend  as  high  as  the  clavicle,  in  order  to  allow  easy  access 
to  the  capsule  and  to  the  head  of  the  humerus 

A  director  is  now  introduced  alongside  of  the  long  biceps  tendon, 
beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  capsule,  and  w^eil  up  into  the  joint, 
and  upon  this  the  capsule  is  divided  as  far  upward  as  the  upper 
border  of  the  glenoid  cavity;  in  this  way  the  capeule  is  split  longi- 
tudinally throughout  its  entire  length  (the  eoraco-humeral  ligament, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  capsule,  is  also  divided  in  this  cut),  and  the 
joint  is  thus  freely  opened  upon  its  anterior  aspect. 

The  tendon  of  the  biceps  is  now  lifted  out  of  its  groove  and 
drawn  outward  with  a  blunt  hook,  and  the  periosteum  incised  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  floor  of  the  bicipital  groove,  between  the  two 
tuberosities;  an  elevator,  with  a  sharp  edge,  is  then  introduced  into 
the  incision  in  the  periosteum,  and  this,  together  with  the  attach- 
ment of  the  capsule,  is  separated  from  the  inner  side  of  the  neck  of 
the  bone.  The  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  is  very  intimately  at- 
tached to  the  lesser  tuberosity,  and  in  order  to  separate  this  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  the  knife  to  some  extent,  cutting  close  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bone,  or,  what  is  preferable,  one  may,  with  the  chisel, 
chip  off  a  thin  layer  of  the  cortex,  carrying  the  attached  tendon  with 
it. 

In  separating  the  capsule  from  its  attachment  around  the  neck 
of  the  bone  it  will  be  necessary,  here  and  there,  to  use  the  knife, 
cutting  with  its  edge  applied  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

After  the  parts  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  bane  have  been  thus 
separated,  and  while  the  arm  is  rotated  inward  and  the  long  tendon 
of  the  biceps  hooked  over  toward  the  inner  side,  the  periosteum, 
together  w^ith  the  attachment  of  the  capsule,  ia  separated  from  the 
outer  side  of  the  bone;  this  is  accomplished  chiefly  with  the  peri- 
osteum elevator,  with  occasional  snips  with  the  knife.  The  tendons 
attached  to  the  upper  and  posterior  borders  of  the  greater  tuberosity 
are  intimately  united  with  the  bone,  and,  if  they  cannot  be  separated 
with  the  periosteum  elevator,  one  may  use  the  chisel,  as  on  the  inner 
side,  removing  a  thin  shell  of  the  cortex  along  with  the  tendon 
attachments.  During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  arm  is  rotated 
more  and  more  inward. 
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After  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  has  been  tboroughlj  isolate 
we  find  it  lying  in  a  sac,  formed  above  by  the  detached  capfeiiJe,  which 
18  continuous  below  with  the  periosteum  and  tendons  that  have  beea 
separated  from  the  bone. 

The  head  of  the  bone  is  now  thrown  out  of  this  sac  and  out  of 
the  incision,  and  may  be  sawn  off  with  the  flat  saw,  protecting  the 
neighboring  soft  parts,  or  the  chain  or  Gigli  saw  may  be  used,  or  it 
may  be  knocked  otf  with  a  broad  chisel. 

After  the  head  of  the  bone  has  been  remoyed,  the  interior  of 
the  joint  becomes  accessible,  and  one  may  dissect  away  all  the  syn- 
ovial membrane  lining  the  joint  with  toothed  forceps  and  strong, 
blunt-pointed  scissors,  curved  on  the  flat. 

The  glenoid  surface  of  the  scapula,  if  diseased,  may  be  thor- 
oughly curetted  mth  the  sharp  spoon,  or  chiseled  or  gouged  out  with 
the  rongeur  bone  forceps.  Usually  no  vessels  of  importance  are  cut; 
any  spurting  points  may  be  caught  and  tied  as  the  operation  pro- 
gresses. 

The  cavity  of  the  joint  should  be  freely  drained  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  incision,  using  a  good-sized  tube.  An  additional 
opening  may  be  made  posteriorly  to  provide  still  better  drainage. 
This  opening  is  made  by  pushing  an  artery  forceps  through  the  mass 
of  deltoid  muscle  from  within  and  then  incising  the  skin  with  the 
knife  upon  this.  We  avoid  making  the  opening  through  the  deltoid 
with  the  knife  in  order  not  to  wound  the  circumflex  nerve  and  ves- 
sels. The  opening  through  the  muscle  may  be  made  as  large  as 
desired  by  spreading  the  blades  of  the  forceps.  In  closing  the  incis- 
ion interrupted  silk-worm  gut  sutures,  which  pass  through  all  the 
stnictures,  including  the  edges  of  the  split  capsule,  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

If  it  ia  intended  to  remove  the  head  of  the  bone  only,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  separate  the  periosteum  for  more  than  a  short  distance 
upon  the  shaft.  Usually  separation  of  the  capsule  around  the  an- 
atomical neck  and  the  tendons  partially  from  the  greater  and  lesser 
tuberosities  will  give  sufficient  room  to  permit  of  the  excision  of  the 
head  of  the  bone.  Only  when  the  head  of  the  bone  is  to  be  excised 
below  the  trochanters  is  it  necessary  to  separate  the  periosteum  and 
tendons  for  a  greater  distance  below  the  anatomical  neck. 

The  operation  as  described  above  differs  from  Langenbeck's  only 
as  regards  the  incision.  The  incision  of  Langenbeck  commences 
above  at  the  acromion  process,  and  is  therefore  more  external;  paaft- 
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ing  through  the  body  of  the  deltoid,  it  divides  the  circumflex  nerve, 
and  is  therefore  likely  to  be  followed  by  impairment  of  the  function 
of  the  deltoid. 

Tendon  Sntnre. — Tendons  may  be  found  divided  as  a  complication 
of  a  wound,  or  they  may  be  accidentally  cut  by  the  surgeon  during  the 
course  of  an  operation  about  a  joint;  one  or  several  may  be  severed. 
The  proximal  portion  of  the  tendon,  that  which  is  joined  to  the  muscle, 
may  be  separated  a  considerable  distance  from  the  distal  portion,  owing 
to  the  contraction  of  the  muscle,  and  at  times  considerable  search  may 
be  necessary  to  secure  it,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  the  sheath  of  the 
tendon  open  for  this  purpose. 

The  ends  should  be  approximated  and  joined  by  a  catgut  suture, 


Fig.  198.~DiTided  Tendon  Reunited  by  a  Single  Mattreu  Suture. 

one  passing  through  the  tendon  proper  being  probably  the  most  satis- 
factory. If  the  flexor  tendons  are  divided,  in  order  to  coapt  the  ends 
and  retain  them  in  position  with  the  minimum  degree  of  tension,  the 
joint  must  be  placed  in  a  position  of  flexion,  and  the  reverse  when  the 
extensor  tendons  are  severed.  Asepsis  is  a  necessary  condition  to 
healing;  if  the  parts  are  infected,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  render 
them  sterile,  and  under  these  circumstances  drainage  in  addition  is 
probably  advisable. 

Herve  Sntnre. — A  nerve-trunk  may  be  severed,  either  accidentally 
by  the  surgeon  during  the  course  of  an  operation  or  the  condition  may 
be  encountered  as  a  complication  of  an  accidental  wound. 

The  ends  should  be  approximated  and  united  with  one  or  more 
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plain  catgut  sutures,  which  may  be  passed  through  the  body  of  the 
nerve  proper.  The  union  may  be  eSected  immediately  after  the  oc- 
eorrenee  of  the  accident  or  after  the  lapse  of  considerable  time.  If 
immediate,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  coapt  the  ends  and  retain  them 
in  position  with  one  or  two  sutures;  if  after  the  lapse  of  a  con^siderable 
period,  it  will  be  necessary  to  search  for  the  ends  of  the  divided  nerve, 
and,  after  they  are  found,  freshen  them,  before  uniting  them,  end  to 
end,  by  suture.    Plam  catgut  is  preferable  for  the  suture  materiah 

Intravenous  Saline  Infusion.  —  Any  prominent  superficial  vein 
may  be  used  for  this  pur]>ose;  the  median  cephalic  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow  is  the  one  usually  selected.  A  tourniquet  is  iirst  applied  about 
the  arm,  high  up  near  the  axilla  and  just  sufficiently  tight  to  constrict 
the  superficial  veins,  but  not  tight  enough  to  shut  off  the  arterial  cur* 
rent;  this  causes  the  superficial  veins  to  become  swollen  and  more  con- 


rig.  19D.— Superficial  Vein  Eiepofted  for  Saline  Infunlon.  The  vein,  whicb 
1b  ralBt-d  upon  the  dlrtfctor,  has  been  opened  ready  lo  Introduce  the  cannulA. 
Suture  {A}  has  been  tied.  Suture  {By  surrounds  the  veto,  hut  baa  not  b«fiii 
tied;  one  Joop  of  the  knot  haa  been  taken,  but  not  drawn  tight 


spicuous.  The  skin  ia  then  pinched  up  over  the  vein  and  may  be  in- 
cised by  transfixion  with  the  knife  or  with  the  scissors,  care  being  taken 
not  to  injure  the  vein  itself.  The  vein  is  then  thorou;^hly  isolated  for 
about  one  inch  and  raised  well  out  of  its  bed  upon  a  director,  after 
w^hich  a  double  catgut  ligature  is  passed  around  the  vein.  This  liga- 
ture is  then  cut,  so  as  to  leave  the  vein  surrounded  by  two  ligatures, 
one  above  and  tlie  other  below.  A  sin^jle  loop  nf  a  knot  is  taken  loosely 
in  the  upper  ligatnre,  the  ends  of  which  are  left  long.  The  vein  is  now 
freely  opened  with  a  narrow-ldnded  knife  and  the  lower  ligature  then 
tied  tight  around  the  vein.  Througli  the  opening  made  in  the  vein  th« 
end  of  the  cannula  is  v^lipped  up  into  the  vein  beyond  the  upper  liga- 
ture, which  is  then  tied  fast  about  the  cannula,  in  order  to  retain  it 
securely  in  place  within  the  vein. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  introduce  the  cannula  into  the  lumen 
of  the  vein,  and  not  into  the  loose  connective  tissue  that  surroundB 
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the  vein.  This  is  an  accident  which  may  readily  occur,  and  is  to  be 
avoided  by  thoroughly  isolating  the  vein  and  lifting  it  well  out  of  its 
bed  before  incising  it.  Before  the  cannula  is  introduced  into  the  vein 
the  solution  should  be  allowed  to  flow  in  order  to  fill  the  cannula  and 
thus  avoid  carrying  air  into  the  vein;  although  it  is  of  no  consequence 
if  a  small  quantity  of  air  does  enter  the  vein,  nevertheless  this  should 
be  avoided  if  possible. 

After  the  ligature  has  been  tied  and  the  cannula  thus  secured  in 
the  vein,  the  tourniquet  is  removed  from  the  arm  and  the  fluid  allowed 
to  flow;  from  1  to  2  quarts  at  a  temperature  of  about  115**  F.  may  be 
introduced.^  The  reservoir  should  be  held  at  an  elevation  of  two 
feet. 


>  A  degree  of  heat  that  the  hand  can  conveniently  endure  If  no  thermometer  la 
at  hand. 


PART  X. 

THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 


THE  THIOH. 

The  muscles  and  other  struetiircs  of  the  thigh  are  enveloped  by 
the  akin  and  the  supt^rficial  fascia,  which  is  areolar  in  etruclure  and  in* 
eludes  the  subcutaneous  fat.  These  layers  are  loose,  and  movable  upon 
the  deeper  parts.  Beneath  the  fat  (superficial  fascia)  there  i&  a 
strong,  tense,  iibrous  envelope,  thicker  in  some  parts  than  in  others, 
— the  proper,  or  deep,  fascia, — which,  in  the  region  of  the  thigh,  U 
called  the  fascia  lata.  This  layer  is  attached  above  to  Poupart's 
ligament,  the  crest  of  the  puhis,  sacrum,  and  rami  of  the  pubis,  and 
below — about  the  knee-joint,  to  all  the  prominent  bony  points;  it 
confines  the  muscles  and  furnishes  septa,  which  pass  in  between  the 
different  groups  of  muscles  to  be  attached  to  the  ridges  on  the  femur. 
Beneath  the  skin,  in  the  fatty  layer,  ramify  the  various  subcutaneous 
veins  and  nerves,  and  in  the  region  of  the  groin  the  subcutaneous 
arterial  branches  that  are  derived  from  the  femoraL 

The  Gluteal  Kegion*  —  The  gluteal  region  corresponds  to  the 
upper  back  part  of  the  thigh,  and  presents  the  prominence  of  the  but- 
tock. This  is  more  developed  in  some  persons  than  in  others,  espe- 
cially in  females,  and  is  due  chiefly  to  the  cushion  of  fat  beneath  the 
skin. 

After  the  skin  and  fat  have  been  reflected,  the  deep  fascia,  fascia 
lata,  is  exposed.  This  fascia  is  rather  thin  in  this  region,  and  through 
it  the  fasciculi  of  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle  may  be  recognized. 
The  fascia  lata  is  attached  above  to  the  crest  of  the  ilium;  below  it 
is  continuous  with  the  same  layer  of  fascia  upon  the  back  of  the  thigh; 
internally  it  is  attached  to  the  sacrum  and  coccyx. 

The  gluteus  maximus  is  a  broad,  thick  muscle;  it  arises  from  the 
upper,  posterior  portion  of  the  external  surface  of  the  ilium,  from  the 
side  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  from  the  lumbo-sacral  aponeurosis, 
and  from  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament.  In  coarse  bundles  its 
fibers  pass  downward  and  outward;  the  upper  fibers  become  tendons, 
and  pass  across  the  great  trochanter  and  are  inserted  into  the  fascia 
lata  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the  thigh;  the  lower  fibers  are  attached 
(482) 
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to  the  femor  along  the  line  which  passes  from  the  great  trochanter 
downward  to  the  linea  aspera. 

The  muscle  should  be  cut  through  at  right  angles  to  the  course 
of  its  fibers  and  reflected,  when  the  Imrsae  beneath  it,  one  corre- 
sponding to  the  trochanter  major  and  the  other  to  the  tuber  ischii, 
may  be  examined  and  the  parts  which  lie  beneath  the  raiiscl^  exposed 
to  view.  Above  and  in  front  is  the  posterior  portion  of  the  gluteus 
medius,  and  below  this,  but  upon  the  same  plane,  the  p}Tiformis; 
these  two  muscles  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  cellular  interval, 
through  which  the  gluteal  vessels  and  nerves  are  seen  to  emerge  from 
within  the  pelvis.  Below^  the  pyriformis,  but  still  upon  the  same 
plane,  are  the  two  gemelli  and  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  intemus. 
Still  lower  is  found  the  quadratus  femori:?,  which  is  really  the  upper 
part  of  the  adductor  niagnus  muscle.  These  muscles  are  all  attached 
to  the  femur  at  or  near  the  great  trochanter.  Passing  downward  from 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  are  the  semimembranosus  and  the  semi- 
tendinosus  and  biceps  muscles. 

The  space  which  exists  in  the  skeleton  between  the  lateral  border 
of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  and  the  margin  of  the  ischium  is  converted 
into  two  foramina,  the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  foramina,  by 
the  greater  and  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligaraents.  The  greater  sacro-aciatic 
ligament  is  attached  by  its  broad  base  to  the  margin  of  the  sacrum  and 
coccyx  and  by  its  other  end  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament  gives  attachment  to 
some  fibers  of  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle.  The  lesser  sacro-sciatic 
ligament  is  attached  to  the  margin  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  and  to 
the  spine  of  the  ischium;  the  lesser  is  situated  upon  a  plane  anterior 
to  the  greater. 

Through  the  greater  sacro-sciatic  foramen  emerge  the  pyriformis 
muscle;  the  gluteal  vessels  and  nerve  which  appear  above  the  pyri- 
formis, between  it  and  the  gluteus  medius;  the  sciatic  artery  and  great 
sciatic  nerve,  which  appear  below  the  pyriformis,  and  the  internal 
pudic  vessels  and  nerve.  The  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerve,  after 
emerging  from  the  pelvis  through  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen, 
curve  around  the  lesser  sacro-sciatic  ligament,  close  to  the  ischium, 
and  pass  forward  into  the  deep  part  of  the  perineum. 

Stretchixg  the  Sciatic  Xebve. — The  patient  lies  upon  the  ab- 
domen with  a  sand  bag  under  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  An  incision 
three  inches  long  is  made  upon  the  back  of  the  thigh,  the  upper  end 
of  the  incision  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
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tuberosity  of  the  ischium  to  a  point  a  hand's  breadth  below  the 
great  trochanter;  this  incision  passes  through  the  skin  and  fat 
down  to  the  deep  fascia;  the  lower  edge  of  the  gluteus  maximus 
is  now  recognized,  and  at  this  point  the  deep  fascia,  fascia  lata, 
is  incised;  through  the  opening  thus  made  in  the  deep  fascia  two 
fingers  are  introduced  and  passed  under  the  edge  of  the  gluteus 


Fig.  200.— Stretching  Sciatic  Nerve.    B,  tendon  of  bicops;  GM,  lower  edge 
of  gluteus  maximus;  A',  sciatic  nerve. 


maximus,  and  the  sciatic  nerve  hooked  up  and  drawn  out  of  the 
wound.  Three  or  four  fingers  being  now  passed  under  the  nerve, 
it  may  be  stretched  to  the  desired  degree,  pulling  with  a  gradually 
increasing  force  up  to  one  hundred  pounds;  this  may  be  repeated 
once  or  twice;  in  order  to  regulate  the  force  one  may  use  a  scale 
and  hook.    No  vessels  are  met  with,  and  it  will  but  rarely  be  neces- 
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eary  to  apply  any  ligatures;  the  wound  in  the  skin  is  closed  without 
drainage. 

The  Anterior  Femoral  Beg^on.  —  Upon  the  anterior  part  of  the 
thigh  just  below  the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament  is  the  saphenous 
opening;  this  is  a  slit-like  opening  in  the  deep  fascia,  fascia  lata, 
through  which  the  internal  saphenous  vein  passes  to  join  the  femoral. 
Its  outer  margin  presents  a  prominent,  curved,  overhanging  edge, 
the  falciform  process.  The  femoral  vessels  are  situated  beneath  the 
iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata,  external  and  adjacent  to  this  falciform 
margin,  resting  upon  the  pectineus  and  ilio-psoas  muscles  (see 
Femoral  Region,  Hernia). 

This  falciform  process,  or  margin,  is  continuous  above  with 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  may  be  traced  farther  inward  into  Gimber- 
nat's  ligament;  below  it  curves  inward  and  upward  beneath  the 
saphenous  vein,  and  is  here  continuous  with  that  portion  of  the 
fascia  lata,  pubic  portion,  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  pectineus 
muscle,  being  continued  upward  upon  the  surface  of  this  muscle  and 
under  Poupart's  ligament  as  far  as  the  pectineal  line,  where  it  is 
attached  (see  Figs.  148  and  154).  In  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh, 
behind  the  femoral  vessels,  this  fascia  that  covers  the  pectineus  mus- 
cle is  continuous  with  that  which  covers  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  the 
fascia  iliaca. 

The  saphenous  opening  is  partly  closed  by  a  wad  of  fascia,  which 
is  adherent  around  the  margin  of  the  opening  and  which  is  called 
the  fascia  cribrosa.  The  fascia  cribrosa  is  pierced  by  the  internal 
saphenous  vein,  which  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening  and 
joins  the  femoral  vein  on  its  inner  side. 

The  Internal  Saphenous  Vein  lies  beneath  the  fatty  layer  of 
the  skin;  it  commences  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  passes  up- 
ward in  front  of  the  internal  malleolus,  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg, 
and  across  the  knee-joint  behind  the  internal  condyle,  immediately 
above  which  it  often  presents  a  pouch-like  dilatation;  it  is  continued 
upward  upon  the  inner,  front  aspect  of  the  thigh,  and  just  below 
Poupart's  ligament  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening  to  join 
the  femoral.  It  receives  many  branches  all  along  its  course.  That 
part  of  the  vein  and  its  tributaries  which  correspond  to  the  leg  and 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  knee-joint  are  apt  to  become  very  tortu- 
ous, dilated,  and  pouched,  exhibiting  the  common  condition  known  as 
"varicose  veins/'  Just  before  it  enters  the  saphenous  opening  the 
vein  receives  many  branches  from  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the 
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thigh,  all  radiating  toward  the  saphenous  openinjsr,  and  here  also 
receives  the  veins  which  correspond  to  the  subcutaneous  branches 
of  the  femoral  artery.  The  saphenous  vein  is  accompanied  by  a 
chain  of  Ijinphatics  which  tenninate  in  nodes  located  about  the 
saphenous  opening,  and  these  mny  become  enlarged  and  tender  when 
infectious  processes  are  present  below  in  the  integument  of  the  leg 
or  thigh. 

Those  lymphatics  which  are  situated  along  Poupart's  ligament 
in  the  groin  are  usually  enlarged  when  the  external  genitals  are  the 
seat  of  disease. 

In  this  anterior  femoral  region  also,  lying  beneath  the  skin^  are 
found  the  superficial  branches  from  the  femoral  artery.  The  super- 
ficial epigastric  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening  and  upward 
across  Poupart's  ligament  to  ramify  ujion  the  lower  abdomen.  The 
superficial  external  pudic  passes  through  the  saphenous  opening  and 
inward  to  supply  the  skin,  etc.,  of  the  external  genitals,  Tlie  super* 
ficial  circuraliex-iliac  passes  upward  and  outwarJ,  piercing  the  deep 
fascia  external  to  the  saphenous  opening  and  runs  parallel  with,  and 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  supplying  the  skin  and  glands  in  this 
region. 

These  vessels  are  usually  cut  in  making  the  incision  for  hernia 
and  in  extirpating  diseased  glands  in  this  region. 

The  Femoral  Aetery.  Scarpa  s  Triangle. — ^Upon  removing  the 
integument  and  deep  fascia  from  the  upper  anterior  part  of  the  thigh 
we  expose  a  triangular  space,  Scarpa*s  triangle.  This  triangle  corre- 
sponds to  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh;  its  base,  which  is  above,  is 
formed  by  Poupart's  ligament;  its  outer  border  by  the  sartoriua 
muscle,  and  its  inner  border  by  the  adductor  longus.  The  apex  of 
the  triangle  is  below  where  these  muscles  meet.  The  floor  of  the 
triangle  is  formed,  from  within  outward,  by  the  adductor  longus,  the 
pectineus,  and  the  ilio-psnas. 

Passing  downward  through  this  space,  from  the  middle  of  its 
hase — t.fi.,  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium 
and  the  spine  of  the  pubic  bone — to  its  apex,  is  the  femoral  artery 
accompanied  by  the  femoral  vein.  The  femoral  artery  is  the  con- 
tinuation downward  into  the  thigh  of  the  external  iliac,  and  emerges 
from  the  abdomen  underneath  Poupart's  ligament  at  the  point  al- 
ready described.  Toward  the  lower  part  of  Scarpa's  triangle  the 
femoral  artery  is  overlapped  by  the  inner  edge  of  the  sarloriui 
muscle. 
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After  traversing  Scarpa's  triangle  the  femoral  vessels  are  con- 
tmued  downward  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  lying  beneath 
the  sartorius  muscle,  quite  close  to  the  femur^  within  Hnnter*s 
caDal. 

Hunim^s  Canal  is  a  musculo- fibrous  space  corresponding  to  the 
middle  third  of  the  thigh,  lying  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femur; 
its  outer  wall  is  formed  by  the  vastus  intcrnus,  which  separates  the 
vessels  from  the  boue;   its  inner  wall  by  the  adductor  longus,  and 


FIff.  201.--Scetiofi  Lbrougb  the  Middle  of  the  L«ft  Thisti* 


in  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  by  the  adductor  magnus;  the  space 
between  the  muscles  is  roofed  over  by  a  fibrous  sheet,  which  is  de- 
rived from  the  deep  fascia.  Hunter's  canal  ends  below,  above  the 
internal  condyle,  at  the  foramen  in  the  adductor  ma^us  muscle, 
through  which  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  popliteal  space. 

About  two  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament  the  femoral  artery 
gives  olT  a  large  branch,  the  profunda  femoris.  This  vessel  arises 
from  the  outer  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  femoral  artery;  at  its 
origin  it  curves  slightly  outward  and  then  passes  behind  the  femoral 
artery  and  vein,  and  dips  into  the  floor  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  passing 
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through  the  space  between  the  adductor  longus  and  the  pectineus; 
it  then  descends  in  the  thigh,  resting  upon  the  adductor  magnus 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  femur  and  giving  off  branchea  which 
perforate  the  adductor  niagnus  to  anastomose  with  branches  apon 
the  back  of  that  muscle. 

The  femoral  artery  gives  off  other  small  branches  in  Scarpa's 
triangle,  but  they  are  of  little  surgical  importance. 

As  the  femoral  artery  emerges  from  underneath  Poupart's  liga- 
ment it  is  accompanied  by  the  femoral  vein,  which  lies  to  its  inner 
side.  During  the  course  of  the  artery  through  Scarpa's  triangle 
the  vein  gradually  gets  to  lie  behind  the  artery,  and  in  Hunters 
canal  it  is  located  behind  and  a  little  to  its  outer  side. 

As  the  femoral  vessels  pass  out  through  the  femoral  space,  be- 
neath Poupart's  ligament,  they  are  inclosed  in  a  connective  tissue 
sheath,  which  is  continuous  with  the  subperitoneal  connective  tisane 
of  the  abdomen  and  which  is  closely  adherent  all  around  the  margin 
of  the  femoral  space:  above  to  Poupart^s  ligament,  below  to  the 
fascia  which  covers  the  ilio-psoas  and  pectineus  muscles,  and  inter- 
nally to  the  margin  of  Gimbernat^s  ligament.  This  femoral  sheath 
is  divided  into  three  distinct  compartments  by  fibrous  septa ^  the 
outer  compartment  contains  the  artery,  the  middle  one  the  vein; 
the  inner  compartment  contains  a  small  amount  of  connective  tissue 
and. fat,  and  through  it  the  lymphatics  from  the  thigh  pass  into  the 
abdomen.  This  inner  compartment  is  continued  but  a  short  dis- 
tance downward  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vein;  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  space  between  the  femoral  vein  and  the  outer  edge 
of  Gimbemat's  ligament,  and  forms  the  crural  canal,  into  which  the 
gut  descends  in  femoral  hernia. 

As  the  vessels  emerge  from  the  abdomen  under  Pou part's  liga- 
ment they  are  contained  within  their  sheath,  which  is,  in  turn,  par- 
tially covered  anteriorly  by  that  portion  of  the  fascia  lata  which  lies 
external  to  the  falciform  edge  of  the  saphenous  opening;  underneath 
Poupart's  ligament  the  vessels  within  their  sheath  rest  upon  the  ilio- 
psoas and  pectineus  muscles. 

The  ilio-psoas  muscle  is  covered  over  by  a  layer  of  fascia,  the 
iliac,  which  is  continuous  internally  with  the  fascia  that  covers  the 
pectineus  muscle  {the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata).  This  layer 
of  fascia,  which  covers  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  is  simply  the  continua- 
tion downward,  under  Poupart's  ligament  into  the  thigh,  of  the 
fascia  iliaca,  which  covers  these  muscles  within  the  abdomen* 
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The  Antebior  Crural  Kerve, — At  Poupart's  ligaroent,  lying  ta 
the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  artery  and  imbedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  ilio-psoas  mnst^le,  is  the  anterior  crural  nerve.  This  nerve  is 
separated  from  the  femoral  artery  by  the  iliac  fascia,  which  invests 
the  ilio-psoas  muscle  and  is  not  seen  in  the  thigh  until  this  layer 
of  fascia  has  been  incised. 

Below  Poiipart*s  ligament  the  anterior  crural  nerve  divides  into 
cutaneous  and  muscular  branches.  The  internal  or  long  saphenous 
nerve,  the  largest  of  the  cutaneous  branches,  approaches  the  femoral 
artery  as  it  lies  in  Scarpa*8  triangle,  and  accompanies  it  down  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  through  Hunter*8  canal.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  canal,  where  the  femoral  vessels  pass  through  the  ad- 
ductor foramen  into  the  popliteal  space  and  just  above  the  internal 
condyle,  the  nen^e  becomes  more  superiicial,  lying  beneath  the 
sartorius;  below  the  knee-joint  it  becomes  subcutaneous,  and  runs 
down  the  Loner  side  of  the  leg  in  company  with  the  internal  saphe- 
nous vein,  and  supplies  the  skin  of  the  leg. 

Ligation  of  the  Femoral  Artery.  The  Common  Femoral — 
The  common  femoral  is  sometimes  ligated  as  a  preliminary  to  exartic- 
ulation  of  the  thigh  at  the  hip-joint  The  vessel  is  ligated  immediately 
below  Poupart's  ligament,  above  the  origin  of  the  profunda  femoria 
branch,  where  it  is  quite  superficial 

An  incision  about  two  inches  long  is  made,  commencing  above, 
at  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament;  i.e.,  at  a  point  midway  between 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  spine  of  the  pubes.  This 
incision  passes  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia,  the 
fascia  lata.  The  pulsation  of  the  artery  may  be  readily  felt  with 
the  finger  in  the  wound. 

The  deep  fascia  is  incised  and  the  artery  exposed  by  stripping 
away  its  connective  tissue  sheath.  An  aneurism  needle,  carrying  a 
catgut  ligature,  is  passed  around  the  vessel  from  within  outward, — 
i.e.,  between  the  vein  and  artery, — and  then  withdrawn,  thus  leaving 
the  artery  surrounded  by  the  ligature,  which  is  tied.  The  femoral 
vein,  which  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  may  be  tied  at  the 
same  time,  through  the  same  incision.  The  wound  is  closed  with 
several  interrupted  sutures.  This  procedure  makes  the  exarticula- 
tion  at  the  hip-joint  practically  a  bloodless  operation. 

The  Femoral  in  Scarp a*s  Triangle, — The  femoral  artery  is 
occasionally  ligated  for  aneurism  involving  ita  lower  portion  or  its 
continuation,  the  popliteal. 
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For  this  purpose  the  ligature  is  usually  applied  in  the  lower 
part  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  about  five  inches  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
and  therefore  below  the  origin  of  its  profunda  femoris  branch.    The 


Fig.    202.— Ligation  of  Femoral  Artery.     CF,  Incision  for  ligation  of  common 
femoral:  F,  incision  for   ligation  of  femoral  in  Scarpa's  triangle. 


course  of  the  artery  is  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  from  a  point  above, 
midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the 
spine  of  the  pubes,  to  the  internal  condyle  below.     The  muscular 
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guide  to  the  artery,  in  this  part  of  its  coarse,  is  the  inner  border  of 
the  snrtorius  muscle,  which  slightly  overlaps  the  vessel. 

The  pntient  is  placed  upon  the  back,  with  the  leg  rotated  slightly 
outwaril.  The  incision  is  made  about  three  inches  long,  correspond- 
ing to  the  inner  border  of  the  sartorius  muscle;  it  commences  above, 
abont  four  inches  below  Poupart*a  ligament.  This  incision  passes 
through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  and  through  the  sheath  of 
the  sartorius,  exposing  the  inner  edge  of  this  muscle;  the  muscle  is 
readily  recognized  by  the  oblique  course  of  its  fibers.  In  this  in- 
cision some  tributaries  of  the  long  saphenous  vein  are  cut  and 
clamped.  Having  fully  recognized  the  edge  of  the  siirtorius  muscle, 
this  is  drawn  outward,  and  the  vessel  may  then  be  located  by  its 
pulsation  beneath  the  deep  fascia;  this  layer  of  deep  fascia  is  incised 
along  the  course  of  the  artery  and  the  vessel  thus  exposed.  In  this 
situation  the  vein  is  found  lying  beliind  the  artery  and  still  slightly 
to  its  inner  side;  the  long  saphenous  nerve  lies  a  short  distance  to 
the  outer  side  of  the  artery.  We  may  see  the  internal  cutaneous 
nerve  passing  obliquely  inward  across  the  sheath  of  the  artery. 

The  loose  connective  tissue,  which  forms  the  sheath  of  the 
artery,  is  now  picked  up  with  a  thumb  forceps  and  nicked  with  the 
point  of  the  knife,  and  through  the  opening  thus  made  a  director  is 
introduced  between  the  artery  and  the  vein,  working  around  the 
artery,  close  to  its  wall,  from  within  outward.  After  the  artery  has 
been  thus  isolated  a  catgut  ligature  is  carried  around  it,  also  from 
within  outward,  in  an  aneurism  needle.  Before  tying  the  ligature 
one  should  again  investigate  to  make  certain  that  the  artery  alone 
is  included,  and  then  tie  a  single  square  knot.  The  incision  is  closed 
n'ith  several  catgut  sutures. 

The  Popliteal  Space. — The  femoral  artery  and  vein,  having  passed 
through  the  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  adductor  magnus  muscle, 
enter  the  popliteal  space,  and  are  known  here  as  the  popliteal  artery 
^nd  vein. 

The  popliteal  space  is  lozenge-shaped  and  situated  behind  the 
knee.  It  is  bounded  abovf*  and  externally  by  the  biceps;  above  and 
internally  by  the  semimembranosus,  semitendinosus,  gracilis,  and 
sartorius,  the  tendons  of  these  muscles  being  known  as  the  outer  and 
inner  hamstrings,  respectively.  Below  and  externally  the  space  is 
bounded  by  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  below  and  in- 
ternally by  the  inner  head  of  the  same  muscle.  The  floor  of  the 
space  is  formed,  from  above  downward,  by  the  posterior  surface  of 
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the  lower  end  of  the  femnTj  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knec^-joinl? 
and  the  popUteus  muscle. 

Pagging  from  the  upper  angle,  through  the  space,  to  the  lower 
angle,  where  it  becomes  the  posterior  tibial^  is  the  internal  popliteal 
nerve.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  space,  emerging  from  beneath  the 
biceps  muscle,  is  the  external  popliteal  nerve;  this  nerve  passes  down- 
ward  and  outward  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  biceps  tendon. 

The  popliteal  arter}%  with  its  accompanying  vein,  enters  the  pop- 
liteal space  above,  emerging  from  beneath  the  seminienibranosns,  near 
the  upper  angle  of  the  space;  therefore  in  the  npper  part  of  the  space 
the  artery  lies  to  tlie  inner  side  of  the  internal  popliteal  nerve;  about 
the  middle  of  the  space,  however,  the  artery  passes  underneath  the 
nerve;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  space  it  is  found  to  the  out«r  side 
of  the  nerve. 

The  popliteal  artery  lies  dose  to  the  floor  of  the  popliteal  space, 
separated  from  the  posterior  ligament  of  the  knee-joint  by  a  little 
connective  tissue;  the  vein  is  placed  superhcial  to  the  arter}'^  and 
rather  to  its  outer  side;  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  lies  superficial 
to  the  vessels,  crossing  them  from  above  downward.  The  popliteal 
artery  gives  of!  several  branches,  but  they  are  of  no  surgical  impor- 
tance. 

The  popliteal  space  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia 
(fat)  and  by  the  deep  fascia,  which  is  stretched  between  the  ham- 
string tendons.  When  the  popliteal  arterj^  reaches  the  lower  part 
of  the  popliteal  space  it  divides  into  two  branches,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  tibial. 

It  is  seldom  or  never  necessary  to  tie  the  popUteal;  for  popliteal 
aneurism  the  ligation  of  the  femoral  is  preferred. 
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The  Anterior  Tibial  Artery. — Just  below  the  lower  border  of  the 
popliteus  muscle  the  anterior  tibial  artery  passes  forward,  through 
an  opening  in  the  interosseous  membrane  betwi^en  the  tibia  and  the 
fibula,  to  the  front  of  the  leg;  it  then  passes  downward,  lying  upon 
the  front  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane,  accompanied  by  two 
venas  comites,  one  on  either  side.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  the 
vessel  lies  between  the  tibialis  anticus  on  its  inner  side  and  tlie 
extensor  longus  pollicis  on  its  outer  side.  Upon  the  front  of  the 
ankle  the  artery  lies  beneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament,  having 
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the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis  on  its  inner  side  and  the 
tendons  of  the  exten&or  longus  digitorum  on  its  outer  side.  Upon 
the  front  of  the  ankle  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus  lies  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  longus  pollicis^  and  the 
perineus  tertius  lies  to  the  outer*  side  of  the  tendons  of  the  ex- 
Jtensor  longus  digitorum.  After  the  anterior  tibial  artery  emerges 
from  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  anterior  annular  ligament, 
it  is  continued  dowinvard  as  the  dorsiilis  pedis^  lying  in  the  first 
interosseous  space,  and  giving  off  a  branch  which  passes  outward 
across  the  tarsus,  and,  lower  down^  one  which  passes  outward  across 
the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones.     This  latter  branch,  which  is 
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known  as  the  metatarsal,  gives  off  three  descending  branches,  which 

pass  downward  upon  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  interosseous  mus- 

dea  as  far  a^  the  webs  of  the  toes,  where  they  each  divide  into  two 

^lateral  branches,  which  are  distributed  to  the  contiguous  halves  of 

the  adjoining  toes.     These  interosseous  branches  are  for  the  supply 

of  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  fifth  and  fourth,  fourth  and  third,  and 

[third  and  second  toes.     The  dorsalis  pedis  itself  descends  upon  the 

ifirst  interosseous,  this  part  of  the  artery — x.t.,  between  the  first  and 

second  metatarsal  bones — being  called  the  dorsalis  hallucis;  it  divides 

to  supply  the  contiguous  sides  of  the  first  (big  toe)  and  second  toes, 

supplying  also  the  inner  side  of  the  big  toe. 
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The  first  dorsal  interosseous  muscle  is  perforated  above  by 
large  braoch  of  the  dor^alis  pedis,  which  passes  through  to  the  deep 
part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  to  anastomose  with  the  external  branch 
of  the  posterior  tibial  to  form  the  plantar  arch. 

The  Anterior  Tibial  Nerve,  which  is  derived  from  the  external 
popliteal,  reaches  the  anterior  tibial  artery  at  the  junction  of  the  upper 
and  middle  thirds  of  the  leg,  and  then  accompanies  it  throughout  the 
rcijt  of  its  course.  The  nerv^e  reaches  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  as  this 
Yeesel  lies  upon  the  interosseous  membrane,  by  ciurring  around  the 
upper  part  of  the  fibula  beneath  the  extensor  longus  digitornm.  Cor- 
responding to  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  the  nerve  lies  upon  the 
front  of  the  artery,  but  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  it  lies  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  l>eneath  the  anterior  annular  ligament 
divides  into  an  internal  and  an  external  brnneh. 

LiGATiOK  OF  THE  ANTERIOR  TiBiAL  Artery. — The  patient  lies 
upon  the  back,  with  the  knee  somewhat  flexed  and  a  sand  bag  placed 
beneath  it.  The  linear  guide  to  the  artery  corresponds  to  a  line  drawn 
from  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the  fibula  to  a  point  below,  midway 
between  the  internal  and  external  malleoli. 

The  vessel  may  be  tied  in  the  middle  third  of  the  leg,  as  it  lies 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  interosseous  membrane  between  the 
tibialis  anticns  on  its  inner  side  and  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  on 
its  outer  side. 

An  incision,  about  two  fingers'  breadth  external  to  the  prominent 
edge  of  the  shin  bone  and  two  or  three  inches  long,  is  made  through 
the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The  deep  fascia  is  then  in- 
cised, and  working  down,  between  the  tibialis  anticus  on  the  inner  side 
and  the  extensor  proprius  pollicis  on  the  outer  side,  with  the  handle  of 
the  scalpel,  the  interosseous  membrane  is  reached.  The  foot  is  then 
somewhat  flexed  at  the  ankle — dorsal  flexion — to  relax  the  muscles, 
and  retractors  are  introduced  deep  into  the  wound,  and  the  artery. 
with  its  veniE  comites  lying  upon  it,  is  exposed.  The  anterior  tibial 
nerve  lies  in  front  of  the  anterior  tibial  vessels  in  this  part  of  their 
course.  After  the  nerve  has  been  separated  from  the  artery  a  liga- 
ture is  carried  around  the  vessel  from  witlnrmt  inward  and  tied. 

The  Posterior  Tibial  Artery* — ^This  vessel  passes  down  the  back 
of  the  le^,  and  below,  between  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  03  calcis,  it  divides  into  the  internal  and  external  plantar. 
The  posterior  tibial  is  larger  than  the  anterior,  and  at  its  origin  lies 
deep  beneath  the  muscles  of  the  calf, ^gastrocnemius  and  soleu%— . 
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resting  upon  the  tibialis  posticus;  from  its  origin,  as  it  descends,  it 
gradually  approaches  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg. 

In  the  lower  third  of  the  leg  the  artery  is  more  superficial,  run- 
ning  parallel  with  the  inner  border  of  the  tendo  Achillis  and  being 
covered  only  by  the  deep  fascia  and  the  integument.  The  posterior 
tibial  artery  is  accompanied  by  two  large  venae  comites,  one  on  either 
Bide  of  it. 

Between  the  os  calcis  and  the  inner  malleolus,  and  beneath  the 
Iwgin  of  the  adductor  pollicis,  the  posterior  tibiaJ  artery  divides  into 
its  terminal  branches,  the  internal  and  external  plantar.  The  in- 
ternal plantar,  the  smaller,  runs  along  the  inner  side  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot.  The  external  plantar  passes  outward,  beneath  the  flexor  brevis 
digitonim,  lying  upon  the  flexor  accessoriiis  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone;  it  then  turns  and  runs  inward  to  the  interval 
between  the  bases  of  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones,  where  it 
anastomoses  with  the  large  perforating  branch  from  the  dorsalis  pedis, 
and  thus  forms  the  plantar  arch, 

!From  the  plantar  arch  four  digital  branches  descend  in  the  corre- 
f ponding  interosseous  spaces  as  far  as  the  webs  of  the  toes,  where  they 
divide  for  the  supply  of  the  adjacent  sides  of  the  toes.  The  contig- 
uous sides  of  the  big  toe  and  second  toe  and  the  inner  side  of  the  big 
toe  are  supplied  by  the  continuation  of  the  perforating  branch  of  the 
dorsalis  pedis,  which  divides,  at  the  cleft  between  the  big  and  second 
toes,  into  two  branches.  One  passes  inward  to  supply  the  inner  border 
of  the  great  toe  and  the  other  bifurcates  to  supply  the  contiguous  sides 
of  the  great  aud  second  toes. 

As  the  posterior  tibial  artery  descends  in  the  middle  of  the  space 
between  the  os  calcis  and  the  internal  malleolus,  the  venae  comites 
lie  one  on  each  side  of  it;  the  posterior  tibial  nerve,  already  di- 
vided into  the  internal  and  external  plantar,  lies  to  its  onter  side; 
etill  more  externally,  close  to  the  os  calcis,  is  the  tendon  of  the  flexor 
longus  pollicis,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery,  lodged  in  the  groove 
upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  internal  malleolus,  are  the  ten- 
dons of  the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  digitorum;  of  these 
two,  the  tibialis  posticus  being  the  more  internal  and  the  closer  to  the 
I  bone. 

Just  below^  its  origin  the  posterior  tibial  arterv'  gives  off  a  large 
branch,  the  peroneal;  thia  branch  descends  along  the  fibular  side  of 
the  back  of  the  leg,  covered  by  the  soleus  and  gastrocnemius  and 
lying  upon  and  partly  covered  by  the  flexor  longus  pollicis. 
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The  Posterior  Tibial  Nerve  accompanies  the  posterior  tibial 
artery;  it  ia  the  continuation  of  the  internal  pojiliteal,  and  is  a  large 
nerve.  At  its  commencement  the  nerve  lies  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
artery,  but,  a  short  distance  from  its  origin  the  artery  passing  ob- 
liquely inward  toward  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg  and  the  course  of  the 
nerve  being  straight,  the  nerve  thereby  gets  to  lie  to  the  outer  §ide 
of  the  artery.  The  posterior  tibial  nerve  continues  down  the  back  of 
the  leg  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  artery,  and  divides,  iu  the  space 
between  the  os  calcis  and  the  internal  malleolus,  into  the  internal  and 
external  plantar. 

Ligation  of  the  Posterior  Tibial. — This  vessel  may  be  exposed 
and  tied  just  above  the  ankle-joint  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo 
A  chillis.  An  incision  is  made  about  two  inches  long  midway  between 
tlie  posterior  border  of  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  inner  border  of 
the  tendo  Achillis.  This  incision  reaches  through  the  integument 
and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia.  The  deep  fascia  is  then  incised  and 
the  posterior  tibial  artery  exposed;  it  is  found  quite  superficial^  to- 
gether with  its  vena?  comites,  one  on  either  side.  To  the  outer  side  of 
the  vessels,  nearer  the  tendo  Achillis,  is  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 
The  veins  are  separated  from  the  artery,  and  a  ligature  then  carried 
around  the  artery  in  an  aneurism  needle,  from  within  outward  in 
order  to  avoid  the  nerve,  and  tied. 

Tenotomy^— This  operation  is  done  with  a  narrow-bladed  knife 
through  a  very  ^mall  incision  in  the  skin. 

Tendo  ^Ichillis.— The  foot  is  strongly  flexed  so  as  to  put  the 
tendon  upon  the  stretch,  and  a  narrow  tenotomy  knife  entered  close 
to  the  inner  border  of  the  tendon  and  about  one  and  one-half  inches 
above  its  attachment  to  the  os  caieis;  the  knife  is  entered  upon  the 
flat  and  pushed  through  the  soft  parts  in  front  of  the  tendon  as  far 
as  its  outer  border;  the  blade  of  the  knife  is  then  turned  so  that  its 
cutting  edge  is  directed  toward  the  tendon,  and  witli  several  strokes 
the  tendon  is  divided.  The  division  of  the  tendon  is  really  accom- 
plished by  strongly  flexing  the  foot  and  thus  making  the  tendon  very^ 
tense  upon  the  sharp  edge  of  the  knife. 

There  is  no  danger  of  wounding  the  j)osterior  tibial  vessels  and 
nerve  if  the  blade  of  the  knife  is  introduced  close  to  the  inner  border 
of  the  tendon  (see  'Tosterior  Tibial  Artery,"  etc.). 

Tendons  of  the  Tibialis  Posticus  and  Flexor  Lonocs  Dioi-< 
TORUM. — These  tendons  are  divided  as  they  descend  in  the  groove 
upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  internal  malleolus. 
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The  inner  edge  of  this  groove,  which  marks  the  posterior  border 
of  the  internal  malleolus,  should  be  recognized  and  the  tenotomy  knife 
introduced  upon  the  flat,  so  that  it  enters  in  front  of  the  tendona, 
between  the  tendons  and  the  floor  of  the  groove  upon  the  posterior 
border  of  the  internal  malleolus.  The  knife  is  then  turned  so  that  its 
cutting  edge  is  directed  toward  the  tendons,  and  by  forcibly  flexing 
I  {dorsal  flexion)  the  foot  and  everting  it,  thus  making  the  tendon  tense, 
their  division  is  accomplished  (see  ^Tasterior  Tibial  Artery/'  etc.). 

Hmltiple  Ligature  of  the  Subcutaneous  Veins  of  the  Leg. — This 
operation  is  performed  for  varicose  veins  of  the  leg  with  or  without 
ulcer,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  operation  may,  in  many  cases,  be  done  under  local  cocain 
anaesthesia,  a  few  drops  being  injected  into  each  region  just  before 
the  incision  is  made;  after  several  such  injections  have  been  made 
one  may  often  dispense  with  further  injections. 

An  elastic  band  is  first  applied  about  the  thigh,  half  way  between 
the  knee  and  the  hip,  and  sutfieiently  tight  to  obstruct  the  venous  re- 
turn, but  not  tight  enough  to  interfere  with  the  arterial  current; 
this  serves  to  make  the  subcutaneous  veins  stand  out  more  promi- 
nently. 

A  small  incision,  usually  about  one-half  inch  long,  is  made  with 
sharp  knife  just  alongside  the  vein  selected  for  ligation,  care  being 
taken  not  to  wound  the  vein. 

After  the  vein  has  been  exposed  it  is  separated  from  its  connective 
tissue  bed  with  a  director,  and  a  fine  catgut  ligature  carried  around 
it  in  the  eye  of  a  small  blunt-pointed  ligature  carrier.  After  the  lig- 
ature has  been  tied  the  small  wound  in  the  skin  is  closed  with  a  single 
catgut  stitch. 

The  first  ligature  should  be  applied  to  the  internal*  saphena 
upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh,  several  inches  above  the  level  of 
the  knee-joint,  and  the  successive  ligatures  placed  below  this  point, 
thus  gradually  working  down  toward  the  foot,  or,  if  an  ulcer  is  present, 
^toward  the  ulcer.  Each  prominent  vein  is  thus  treated,  using  from 
ten  to  twenty  separate  ligatures,  according  to  the  number  of  veins  that 
are  involved. 

If  an  ulcer  is  present,  all  the  enlarged  veins  radiating  from  the 
nicer  should  be  ligated,  and  then  the  ulcer  may  be  scraped,  and,  after 
it  has  been  thoroughly  disinfected,  covered  with  skin  grafts.  Any 
veins  that  are  cut  during  the  operation  sliould  be  caught  with  clamps 
and  tied  with  catgut. 
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AMPUTATIONS,  RESECTrONS.   ETC. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  tlie  Skeleton  of  tlie  Foot. — A  knowledge 
of  the  compositioE  aod  articulations  of  the  skeleton  of  the  foot  is  of 
much  practical  T?alue  in  performing  the  various  amputations  upon 
this  part. 

The  tarsue  is  made  up  of  two  rows — or,  better,  two  graope— -of 
irregular-shaped  hones.  The  first  row  consists  of  the  os  calcis  and 
astragalus,  the  os  calcie  occupying  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  and  form- 
ing the  heelj  the  astragalus  being  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  pat* 


Fit.  S(M. — Rlsht  FooL    C«  Ctaopart  BrilculatloD ;  C,  Incision  for  Chopart  anuratft* 
tlou;  L*  LiEfranc  articulatton ;  L\  incision  for  Llafrano  amputation. 


tially  resting  upon  the  os  calcis  and  entering  into  the  fonnation  of 
the  ankle-joint.  The  anterior^  articular  surfaces  of  these  bonee  are 
on  about  the  same  plane,  and  form  an  uninterrupted  line  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  The  anterior,  articular  surface  of 
the  astragalus  is  conyez,  and  is  located  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of 
that  of  the  os  calcis,  which  is  rather  concave. 

The  second  group  consists  of  the  cuboid,  which  is  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  foot,  articulating  with  the  os  calcis;  the  scaphoid^  which 
is  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  articulating  behind  with  the  astragalus; 
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and  the  three  cuneifoniiB.  Thia  second  group  presents  anteriorly  an 
irregiilar  row  of  articular  surfaces  which  is  convex  toward  the  toes, 
its  outer  end  being  about  one  inch  nearer  the  ankle-joint  than  iU 
inner  end. 

We  next  come  to  the  metatarsal  bones,  five  in  number,  which 
articulate  as  foJIows:  The  two  outer,  those  of  the  little  toe  and  the 
fourth,  with  the  cuboid;  the  third,  middle  one,  with  the  external 
cuneiform;  the  second  with  the  middle  cuneiform;  and  the  first, 
thut  of  the  big  toe,  with  the  interaal  cuneiform.  The  base  of  the 
filth  metatarsal  bone  presents  a  prominent  tuberosity,  which  pro- 
jects outw*ard  and  is  easily  felt  underneath  the  skin;  this  is  an  im- 
portant surgical  guide.  The  second  metatarsal  bone  is  characterized 
by  its  base  projecting  backward,  into  the  tarsus,  beyond  the  bases  of 
the  adjoining  metatarsal  bones;  so  that  the  tarso-metatarsal  artic- 
ular line  is  interrupted  at  this  point. 

We  therefore  have  an  articular  junction  between  the  os  calcis  and 
astragalus  behind  and  the  cuboid  and  scaphoid  in  front,  which  we 
might  call  the  Chopart  joint.  Through  this  we  do  the  Chopart 
amputation.  The  inner  end  of  the  scaphoid  presents  a  prominent 
tuberosity^  which  is  readily  felt  beneath  the  skin  just  below  and  in 
front  of  the  tip  of  the  inner  malleolus;  this  tubercle  is  the  guide  to 
the  inner  end  of  the  Chopart  joint,  the  outer  end  of  the  joint  being 
located  one  thumb's  breadth  behind  the  tuberosity  which  marks  the 
base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

The  articular  line  between  the  tarsus  behind  and  the  metatarsus 
in  front  might  be  called  the  lisfranc  junction.  This  line  is  curved, 
with  its  convexity  forward  toward  the  toes.  The  outer  end  of  the 
junction  corresponds  to  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little 
toe,  which  presents  a  prominent  tuberosity  that  may  be  readily  felt 
and  which  is  the  guide  to  the  joint.  The  inner  end  of  the  Lisfranc 
junction  is  lower  than  the  outer,  being  about  one  inch  nearer  the  toes, 
and  may  be  located  two  fingers'  breadth  in  front  of  the  tuberosity  of 
the  scaphoid. 

The  line  of  the  Lisfranc  articulation  is  interrupted  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  base  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone  rather  less  than  one- 
fourth  inch  farther  into  the  tarsus  than  the  third  metatarsal,  and  again 
by  the  fact  that  the  articulation  between  the  first  metatarsal  (big 
toe)  and  the  internal  cuneiform  is  about  half  an  inch  lower,  nearer 
the  toe,  than  that  between  the  second  metatarsal  and  the  middle 
cuneiform. 
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ICxARTicrLATioN  OF  THE  BiG  ToE.  Oval  Mdkod. — ^The  toe  is 
seized  with  the  left  hand  and  a  dorsal  incision  made  upon  the  head 
(lower  extremity)  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  commencing  about  one-half 
inch  above  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint;  thiti  incision  ia  carried 
tjtraight  down  to  a  point  about  one-half  inch  beyond  the  web  of  the 
toe  and  then  around  the  toe,  cutting  everything  to  the  bone. 

One  sliould  remember  that  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
big  toe  is  large  and  requires  a  considerable  flap  to  cover  it.  The  cor- 
ners of  the  flap  are  seized  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  otheTi 
II nd  the  flap  dissected  away  from  the  bone.  Flexing  the  toe,  the 
joint  is  opened  upon  its  dorsal  aspect^  the  lateral  ligaments  being  di- 
vided, while  the  toe  is  pulled  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other, 
and  finally  the  remaining  attached  soft  parts  are  separated,  cutting 
close  to  the  bone  and  from  within  outward.  Spurting  vessels  are 
clamped  and  tied  and  the  wound  closed  with  four  or  five  interrupted 
catgut  sutures,  A  small  drain  may  be  left  in  siiu  for  two  days.  Am- 
putation of  the  other  toes  is  done  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  aboTe. 

EXATrnClTLATION  OF  THE  BlO  TOE,  WITH  KeMOVAL  OF  TUE  FlHST 

Metatarsal  BoNE.^An  incision  is  made  which  begins  just  above  the 
tarso-metatarsal  joint,  articulation  of  the  metatarsal  with  the  internal 
cuneiform,  which  is  located  about  one  finger^s  breadth  below  the 
tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid,  and  this  is  carried  down,  upon  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  foot,  to  the  web  of  the  toe,  at  which  point  it  is  carried, 
in  the  form  of  an  oval,  around  the  toe  (see  Fig.  219).  This  incision, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  reaches  to  the  bone.  The  edgea  of  the 
incision  are  drawn  apart  with  retractors,  and  the  soft  parts  separated 
from  the  metatarsal  bone,  after  which  the  joint  above,  between  the 
metatarsal  and  internal  cuneiform  bones,  is  opened  and  the  meta- 
tarsal enucleated  out  of  its  bed  of  soft  parts,  cutting  with  the  edge 
of  the  knife  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

The  tendons  of  the  big  toe  are  cut  short  above  at  the  level  of  the 
tarso-metatarsal  joint.  It  is  unnecessary  to  use  a  tourniquet  in  this 
amputation.  Spurting  vessels  are  caught  and  tied,  and  after  the  bleed* 
ing  has  been  checked  the  wound  is  closed  vrith  several  interrupted 
catgut  sutures.  The  incision  may  be  placed  upon  the  side  of  the  foot 
instead  of  upon  the  dorsum;  this  is  better  for  drainage,  but  the  scat 
is  not  so  well  located, 

Exakticulation  of  THE  LiTTLE  ToE. — Amputation  of  the  little 
toe  and  its  metatarsal  bone  may  be  done  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
preceding. 
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Fob  Inobowino  Toe-nail.  Removal  of  the  Offending  Half 
of  the  Nail.  —  This  operation  is  done  under  local  eocain  ansesthe- 
sia.  A  rubber  band  is  tied  tight  around  the  root  of  the  toe  for  the 
purpose  of  confining  the  eocain  to  this  part  and  in  order  to  control 
the  hemorrhage.  The  end  of  a  sharp-pointed  scissors  is  pushed  under 
the  nail  and  down  the  middle,  as  far  as  the  root,  and  with  this  the  nail 
is  split.  The  half  of  the  nail  which  is  to  be  removed  is  then  grasped 
with  an  artery  forceps  and  torn  away  from  the  matrix. 

Cotting  Operation, — Cocain  anaesthesia.  A  rubber  band  is  tied 
around  the  root  of  the  toe.  The  soft  parts,  corresponding  to  the 
affected  side  of  the  toe,  are  transfixed  with  a  long,  narrow-bladed  knife 
and  excised.    The  incision  should  extend  backward  well  beyond  the 


Fig.  206.— Operationi  for  logrowing  Toe-nail.     Solid  line  indieatea  Cot- 
ting  operation.    Dotted  line  ahowa  line  of  inciaion  for  removal  of  half  of  the 


root  of  the  nail.  In  addition,  the  corresponding  half  of  the  nail  may  be 
removed  as  described  above.  The  bleeding  digital  branch  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  toe  may  be  clamped  and  tied.  Although  a  snug  band- 
age and  elevation  of  the  limb  usually  suffice  to  control  the  hemorrhage, 
still  it  is  wise  to  ligate  the  bleeding  point.  The  raw  surfaces  are  dis- 
infected and  covered  with  a  wad  of  gauze  and  a  bandage  applied. 

Amputation  thbouoh  the  Tabso-metatabsal  Abticulation 
(LiSFBANo). — ^A  tourniquet  is  applied  just  above  the  knee.  The  right 
foot,  for  example.  The  foot  should  extend  over  the  end  of  the  table. 
The  guides  to  the  Lisfranc  joint  are,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  the 
prominent  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  (little  toe)  and,  on  the 
inner  side,  the  base  of  the  first  metatarsal  (big  toe)  which  is  located 
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a  fingers  breadth  in  front  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  Bcaphoid.  The 
lower  part  of  the  foot  is  grasped  in  the  left  hand  (the  pahu  of  ihe 
hand  applied  to  the  sole  of  the  foot),  with  the  thumb  upon  the  outer 
guide  and  the  index  finger  upon  the  inner  guide,  and  a  curved 
incision,  with  its  convexity  downward  toward  the  toes,  is  then  made; 
this  incision  extends  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  from  its  outer 
to  its  inner  border,  commencing  and  ending  a  little  below  the  level 
of  the  joints  so  that  when  the  skin  retracts  it  will  not  leave  the  ends 
of  the  bones  protruding  beyond  the  edge  of  the  flap  (see  Fig.  204). 
An  incision  is  then  carried  down,  along  the  outer  and  inner  borders  of 
the  foot,  from  either  end  of  the  dorsal  incision,  as  far  as  the  web  of  the 
toes. 

The  short  flap  which  has  been  marked  out  upon  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot  is  dissected  back  to  the  level  of  the  articulation  and  should 
include  only  the  integument  and  the  subcutaneous  fat. 

Now  J  forcibly  flexing  the  foot,  the  extensor  tendons  on  the  dor- 
sum are  divided  to  the  bone  and  the  point  of  the  knife  inserted  into 
the  joint  behind  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe,  and 
this  joint  thus  opened.  The  knife  is  then  carried  inward  across  the 
foot,  remembering  that  the  line  of  the  joint  is  not  straight,  but  conr 
vex,  the  convexity  being  directed  forward  toward  the  toes. 

li^^ien  we  reach  tlie  point  where  the  base  of  the  metatarsal  bone" 
of  the  second  toe  projects  into  the  tarsus,  the  edge  of  the  knife  is 
turned  backward  toward  the  ankle  for  about  one-fourth  inch,  and 
then,  again  turning  it  inward,  the  joint  between  the  base  of  the 
second  metatarsal  and  the  middle  cuneiform  is  opened.  The  edge  of 
the  knife  is  then  turned  forward  toward  the  toes,  and  carried  in  this 
direction  for  about  one-half  inch,  in  order  to  reach  the  level  of  the 
joint  between  the  first  metatarsal  (big  toe)  and  the  interniil  cunei- 
form, which  ia  then  also  opened. 

Flexing  the  foot  still  more  forcibly,  thus  causing  the  joiut  to 
gape  widely,  the  metatarsus,  the  portion  of  the  foot  which  is  to  be 
amputated,  is  freed  with  the  point  of  the  scalpel  upon  its  deep  plantar 
aspect,  and  then,  with  the  long  knife,  and  cutting  close  to  the  bone, 
all  the  soft  parts  are  separated  upon  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  foot 
down  to  the  webs  of  the  toes,  at  which  point  the  long  plantar  flap  is  I 
cut  from  within  outward  and  the  amputation  is  complete. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  clamp  and  tie  the  dorsalis  pedis  upon  the  ' 
dorsal  surface  of  the  foot,  near  the  inner  border,  and  in  the  large 
plantar  flap  the  branches  of  the  plantar  arch. 
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We  haye  upon  the  dorsum  a  short,  semilunar  flap  which  is  com- 
posed of  skin  and  fat  only,  and  upon  the  plantar  aspect  a  long  flap 


Fig.  906.— Right  Foot,  Inner  Side.    O,  IncMon  tor  Cbopart;  L, 
for  IjlBfrano;  P,  Incision  for  Pirogoff. 


Fig.  207.— Right  Foot.  Outer  Side.    C,  Incision  for  Chopmrt;  L,  Incision 
for  Lisfranc;  P.  incision  for  Pirogoff. 


composed  of  all  the  structures  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.    The  edges  of 
these  flaps  are  brought  together  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 
In  amputating  the  left  foot  it  is  grasped  in  the  same  way  by  the 
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operator,  indicating  the  bony  guides  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  the 
incision  being  made  from  the  inner  toward  the  outer  border  of  the 
foot. 

Amputation  thkouoh  the  Medio-tarsal  Joint  (Chopart). — 
The  tourniquet  is  placed  around  the  limb  above  the  knee-joint.  The 
right  foot,  for  example.  The  foot  extends  over  the  end  of  the  table* 
The  guide  to  the  Chopart  joint,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  loot,  is  the 
tubercle  of  the  scaphoid;  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  we  measure  a 
thumb's  breadth  behind  the  tuberosity  which  marks  the  base  of  the 
fifth  metatarsal  bone,  in  order  to  locate  the  outer  end  of  the  Joint.  The 
foot  is  grasped  with  the  left  hand,  as  described  in  the  Lisfranc,  the 
index  finger  on  the  inner  guide,  tubercle  of  scaphoid,  and  the  thiimb 
marking  the  level  of  the  joint  externally. 

As  in  the  Lisfranc,  a  short  anterior  Hap  is  marked  out  by  making 
a  dorsal  incision,  curved,  with  the  convexity  forward  toward  the  toes. 
This  incision  commences  at  the  outer  border  of  the  foot  rather  in 
front  of  the  line  of  the  joint  (nearer  the  toes)  and  ends  on  the  injieT 
side  of  the  foot,  likewise  in  front  of  the  line  of  the  joint  (see  Fig.  204). 
From  either  end  of  this  dorsal  incision  a  lateral  incision  is  carried 
forward,  along  either  border  of  the  foot,  toward  the  toes. 

The  short  anterior  flap  is  now  seized  and,  including  only  the  skin 
and  fat,  is  re  flee  ted  back  a  little  beyond  the  line  of  the  joint.  For- 
cibly flexing  the  foot,  the  medio-tarsal  joint  is  then  opened,  from 
within  outward,  by  inserting  the  point  of  the  knife  into  the  joint 
immediately  behind  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid  so  as  to  enter  be- 
tween this  bone  and  the  head  of  the  astragalus;  then,  continuing 
outward  toward  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  the  joint  between  the 
cuboid  and  the  os  caleis  is  opened,  care  being  taken  not  to  enter, 
by  mistake,  the  joint  between  the  astragalus  and  the  os  caleis. 

Flexing  the  foot  still  more  forcibly,  and  thus  causing  the  opened 
Joint  to  gape,  the  plantar  ligaments,  which  bind  the  bones  together^ 
are  divided  with  the  scalpel,  and  then  a  long  knife  is  introducpd 
into  the  joint  and  the  long  plantar  flap  cut  with  a  sawing  motion^ 
the  edge  of  the  knife  being  applied  close  to  the  bones,  thus  separat- 
ing all  the  plantar  soft  parts  from  the  bones  as  far  down  as  the 
heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  where,  with  a  cut  from  within  out- 
ward, the  long  plantar  flap  is  compleled. 

It  is  necessary  to  catch  the  stump  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  near 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  upon  the  dorsal  surface,  and  the  branches 
of  the  plantar  arch  in  the  long  posterior  flap.     The  dorsal  flap  is 
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ehort,  and  contiists  of  skin  and  fat;  the  plantar  flap  is  long,  and  in- 
cludes all  the  soft  parts  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  edges  of  the 
flaps  are  united  with  several  interrupted  catgut  or  eilk-worm  gut 
entures. 

In  operating  upon  the  left  foot  it  is  grasped  by  the  surgeon  in 
the  same  way,  the  incision  marking  out  the  dori?al  flap  being  made 
from  the  inner  toward  the  outer  border  of  the  foot 

Owing  to  the  action  of  the  tendo  Aehillis,  the  stump  which  re- 
suits  is  very  apt,  after  a  time,  to  beconae  extended  at  the  ankle-joint; 
in  order  to  avoid  this  the  division  of  the  tendo  Aehillis  has  been 
recommended.  This,  however,  helps  but  little,  and  many  surgeons 
have  discarded  this  method  of  amputation  entirely. 

Surreal  Anatomy  of  the  Ankle-joint* — The  ankle-joint  i^  formed 
by  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  and  the  astragalus.  The 
lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  are  bound  together  by  the  so-called 
interosseous  ligament,  thus  forming  an  arched  concaTity  into  which 
the  articular  snrface  of  the  astragalus  is  received.  The  outer  por- 
tion of  the  tibio-fibular  arch  is  formed  by  the  external  malleolus 
(lower  end  of  fibula),  which  extends  a  finger's  breadth  lower  than 
the  inner  malleolus;  the  vault  and  inner  buttress  of  the  arch  are 
formed  by  the  lower  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  and  the  inner 
malleolus.  The  articular  surface  of  the  tibia  is  broader  in  front  than 
behind. 

The  articular  surface  of  the  *  astragalus  presents  an  upper, 
smooth  surface,  which  slopes  downward  and  backward  and  whieh  is 
also  wider  in  front  than  behind,  and  is  continuous,  on  each  side,  with 
a  lateral,  smooth  facet  for  articulation  with  the  inner  and  outer 
malleoli. 

The  joint  is  provided  with  a  capsular  ligament,  which  is  de- 
Bcribed  as  consisting  of  several  separate  portions.  Behind,  it  is 
Tery  thin  and  membranous,  but  is  thicker  in  front  and  upon  the 
ddea. 

The  capsule  is  attached  above,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  to  the 
margin  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  on  the  sides  to  the  margins  of  the 
inner  and  outer  malk'oU;  below  it  is  attached  to  the  adjacent  rough 
surface  of  the  astragalus  and  the  os  caleis,  some  of  the  fibers  on  the 
inner  side  extending  forward  to  the  scaphoid. 

The  joint  is  provided  with  a  synovial  membrane,  which  is  applied 
to  the  inn^r  aspect  of  the  capsular  ligament. 
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EXARTICITLATION  OF  THE  FoOT  AT  THE  AnKLE- JOINT  (SyME). — 

The  right  foot,  for  example.  The  foot  should  extend  over  the  end  of 
the*  table,  and  is  grasped  by  the  operator  with  the  left  hand.  An  in- 
cision is  made  which  commences  npon  the  external  malleolus,  just 
above  its  tip,  and  which  is  carried  straight  downward  and  around  the 
sole  of  the  foot  and  thence  upward  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  internEl 
malleolus;  this  incision  reaches  to  the  bone  throughout  its  course, 
A  second  incision  is  made  which  passes  across  the  front  of  the  ankle- 
joint  through  the  skin,  joining  the  ends  of  the  first  incision. 

Having  incised  the  integument  upon  the  front  of  the  ankle, 
the  exteosor  tendons,  etc,  are  exposed;  these  are  divided  and  the 
ankle-joint  entered  hy  cutting  through  the  anterior  ligament.  In 
doing  this  one  should  not.  by  mistake,  enter  the  joint  between  the 
head  of  the  astragalus  and  the  scaphoid. 

After  the  anterior  ligament  has  been  freely  divided  the  foot  is 
strongly  flexed,  and  then  the  lateral  ligament,  upon  each  side,  is 
divided  close  to  the  bone.  The  Joint  now  gapes,  and  while  a  con- 
stantly increasing  traction  is  made  upon  the  foot  the  tendons  of  the 
peronei  are  cut  on  the  outer  side  and  the  tendons  of  the  tibialis 
posticus,  etc.,  on  the  inner  side. 

Cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone,  the  os 
calcis  is  then  dissected  out  of  its  bed,  drawing  the  foot  first  to  one 
side  and  then  to  the  other  as  this  dissection  progresses,  and  occa- 
sional ly  searching  with  the  finger  for  resisting  bands,  etc.,  that  inter- 
fere with  the  enucleation  of  the  bone.  One  should  avoid  button- 
holing the  flap,  especially  as  the  back  part  of  the  os  calcis  is  reached 
and  as  the  attachment  of  the  tendo  Achillis  is  being  separated  from 
the  bone;  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  in  the  inner  side  of  the  flap 
may  also  be  avoided  by  keeping  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the 
bone. 

After  the  os  calcis  has  been  thus  enucleated  from  the  soft  parts 
of  the  heel  and  the  foot  removed,  the  flap  is  turned  up  and  dissected 
away  from  the  lower  margin  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, in  order  to  make  way  for  the  application  of  the  saw.  A  thin 
slice  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  and  the  malleoli  are  then  removed. 
The  anterior  tibial  and  the  internal  and  external  plantar  vessels  are 
ligated  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  nerves  drawn  down  and 
cut  short,  as  are  also  the  ends  of  any  divided  tendons  that  present 
themselves,  and  the  wound  then  closed  with  interrupted  catgut 
sutures. 
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If  a  drain  is  used^  thia  may  emerge  through  a  small  longitudinal 
incision,  which  is  made  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  flap  upon  the 
outer  side  of  the  tendo  Achil!i&,  Koenig  recommends  suture  of 
the  divided  anterior  tendons  to  the  edge  of  the  lower,  tumed-up 
flap. 

Upon  the  left  foot  the  incision  would  be  made  from  the  tip  of 
the  internal  malleolus  around  the  sole  of  the  foot,  terminating  just 
above  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus, 

EXABTICULATIOX  OF  THE  FoOT  AT  THE  AkKLE-JOIKT  (PiROOOPF), 

— Tlie  incisions  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  operation — the  Syme. 
After  the  anMe-joint  has  been  freely  opened,  the  soft  parts  are 
separated  from  the  astragalus^ and  the  os  calcis  backward,  beyond  the 
incision  that  pa-sses  through  the  sole  of  the  foot,  as  far  as  the  poste- 
rior border  of  the  upper  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus.  The 
soft  parts  being  then  retracted,  the  saw  is  applied  to  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  OS  calcis  and  the  bone  cut  square  through  upon  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  its  long  axis,  and  corresponding  to  the  incision  that 
passes  through  the  soft  parts  around  the  sole  of.  the  foot. 

This  hooded  tegument arj^  flap,  which  contains  the  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  OS  calcis,  is  now  separated  from  the  lower  margin  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  working  close  to  the  snrface  of  the  bones,  and  a 
thin  slice  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  together  with  both  malleoli, 
then  sawn  off.  This  section  is  made  upon  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  the  long  axis  of  these  bones. 

The  anterior  tibial  and  the  internal  and  external  plantar  arteries 
are  ligated  and  the  corresponding  nerves  are  drawn  down  and  cut 
short. 

When  the  flap  is  brought  into  position,  the  sawn  surface  of  the 
OS  calcis  and  the  sawn  surface  of  the  tibia  are  apposed;  the  edges 
of  the  wound  are  united  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

If  drainage  is  desired,  it  may  be  provided  by  making  a  small 
longitudinal  opening  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  flap  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  If  the  traction  of  the  tendo  Achillis  upon 
the  segment  of  the  os  calcis  which  is  left  in  the  flap  is  considerable, 
the  tendon  may  be  divided  subcutaneouslj. 

Koenig  advises  suture  of  the  ends  of  the  cut  anterior  tendons 
to  the  edge  of  the  turned-up  flap  to  prevent  these  tendons  retracting 
up  the  leg,  and  also  to  hold  the  flap  in  position. 

The  sawn  surfaces  of  the  bones  are  usually  easily  retained  id 
apposition  by  the  bandage  and  dressings,  especially  if  the  tendo 
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Fig.  206.— Right  Foot,  Inner  Side.  A,  astragalus;  O,  os  calds;  8.  sca- 
phoid; TA,  tendo  AehllUs.  Dotted  lines  show  lines  of  section  through  the 
bones  in  Pirogoff's  amputation. 
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Fig.  209.— Right  Foot.  Inner  Side.     Dotted  lines  show  section  through 
bones.    Oilnther's  modification. 
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Fig.  210.— Right  Foot,  Inner  Side.     Dotted  lines  rhow  section    through 
bones.    Le  Fort's  modification. 
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Aehillb  has  been  divided.  Some  surgeons  prefer  to  fix  the  segment 
of  the  06  calcis  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  by  driving  a  nail  through 
the  o6  calcis  into  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia. 

Ounihefs  Modifi^afion  of  Pirogoff's  Operation. — The  incision 
across  the  front  of  the  ankle  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous  opera- 
tion; the  lower  incision,  which  passes  through  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
instead  of  passing  vertically  downward  is  directed  obliquely  down- 
ward and  forward;  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  this  incision  passes 
just  behind  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid,  and  a  similar  obliquity  is  also 
observed  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  foot^  the  incision  striking  just 
behind  the  tuberosity  of  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal.  The  soft 
parts  are  dissected  back,  away  from  the  bones,  for  a  short  distance,  and, 
as  in  the  previous  operation,  the  ankle-joint  is  freely  opened  and  the 
saw  applied  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  os  calcis  behind  the  astragalus 
and  the  os  calcis  sawn  through,  not  straight  down  as  in  the  Pirogoff, 
but  obliquely  downward  and  forward  so  as  to  end  just  behind  the  an- 
terior edge  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  os  calcis. 

The  soft  parts  are  then  separated  from  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  and,  being  well  retracted,  the  lower  ends  of  these  bones 
are  sawn  off  obliquely  from  behind  forward  and  downward. 

The  sawn  surface  of  the  os  calcis  is  now  applied  to  the  sawn  sur- 
face of  the  tibia  without  any  rotation,  and  thus  division  of  the  tendo 
Achillis  is  avoided,  and,  further,  that  part  of  the  stump  which  suj)- 
ports  the  weight  and  is  applied  to  the  ground  corresponds  to  the  under 
surface  of  the  os  calcis  and  the  integument  covering  it. 

After  the  vessels  have  been  ligated  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
brought  together  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures.  It  may  be  wise  to 
fix  the  stump  of  the  os  calcis  to  the  lower  gnrface  of  the  tibia  with  a 
nail,  which  is  driven  through  the  os  calcis  into  the  lower  end  of 
the  tibia,  previously  making  a  small  incision  in  the  skin  to  allow  the 
nail  to  be  introduced.  Drainage  may  be  provided  as  in  the  preceding 
operations. 

Le  Foffs  Modification  of  Pirogoff's  Ampiifation.  —  A  slightly 
curved  dorsal  incision  is  made  across  the  foot,  corresponding  to  the 
Chopart  joint,  commencing  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot  one  inch 
Helow  and  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus  and  ending  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  foot  at  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid.  A  second 
incision,  passing  obliquely  forward,  is  made  through  the  sole  of  the 
foot  as  in  Giinther's  operation,  uniting  the  ends  of  the  dorsnl  in- 
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cision.  The  internment  is  then  dissected  back,  and  the  ankle-joint, 
under  forcible  flexion,  widely  opened  as  in  the  Pirogoff. 

The  upper  third  of  the  os  calcis,  through  a  plane  parallel  with 
the  long  axis  of  the  bone,  is  eawn  off;  this  section  through  the  os 
calcis  coranience:^  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  bone,  after  first  sepa- 
rating  the  soft  parts  and  the  tendo  Achillis  sufficiently  to  apply  the 
saw,  and  passes  forward  through  the  bone  as  far  as  the  Chopart 
joint  (articulation  between  the  os  calcia  and  cuboid).  The  foot  is 
then  removed,  leaving  the  remains  of  the  os  calcis,  with  the  tendo 
Achillis  attached,  in  the  flap.  The  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula, 
after  proper  separation  and  retraction  of  the  soft  parts,  are  tien 
sawn  off.  The  sawn  surfaces  are  apposed  and  the  wound  closed.  Thia 
is  a  rather  diflkult  operation  to  perfonn. 

Amputation  of  the  Leg,— The  leg  may  be  amputated  at  any  point 
up  to  the  level  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia.  With  a  view  to  the  use 
of  an  artificial  limb,  one  should  make  an  effort  to  save  the  knee-joint 
and  as  much  of  the  length  of  the  leg  as  possible. 

In  amputating  the  leg  we  may  use  flaps  of  different  lenglh,  a 
long  anterior  and  a  short  posterior,  or  the  reverse,  and  the  flaps  may 
consist  of  the  integument  only  or  may  include  the  muscular  tissue  as 
well.  The  circular  method  may  also  be  nsed  here,  a  flap  of  integument 
being  turned  back  like  a  cuff  to  the  point  where  the  muscle  and  bone 
are  to  be  divided,  and  if  necessary,  owing  to  the  bulging  of  the  muscles 
of  the  calf,  the  circular  tegumentary  flap  may  be  split,  on  one  or  both 
sides,  in  order  to  facilitate  its  reflection. 

It  seems  to  me  that  lateral  skin  flaps  of  equal  length,  cut  in  such 
fashion  as  to  bring  the  suture  Une  behind  the  end  of  the  bone,  is 
the  preferable  operation, — the  so-called  lateral  hooded  flap, — yet  we 
should  not  commit  ourselves  to  any  partienJar  method,  but  take  the 
flaps  as  best  we  can  when,  thereby,  more  of  the  length  of  the  limb 
can  be  saved. 

Amputation  of  the  Leo  with  Lateral  Hooded  Flaps. — The 
tourniquet  is  placed  above  the  knee.  The  patient  lies  with  the  leg  pro- 
jecting over  the  end  of  the  table  and  steadied  by  an  assistant,  who 
grasps  it  by  the  foot  and  elevates  it.  We  must  first  decide  upon  the 
point  at  which  the  bones  are  to  be  divided,  and  then  make  our  flaps  ac- 
cordingly (see  Fig.  212).  The  incision  is  commenced  on  the  front  of  the 
limb,  one  and  one-half  inches  below  the  level  at  which  the  bones  are 
to  be  divided  and  just  to  the  outer  aide  of  the  sharp  anterior  border 
of  the  tibia;  from  this  point  the  incision  curves  downward  and  back- 
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ward  around  either  side  of  the  leg,  approaching  the  middle  line  on 
the  poeterior  aspect  of  the  limb,  where  it  is  carried  upward,  in  the 
middle  line,  to  a  point  opposite  the  level  at  which  the  bones  are  to  be 
divided.  This  incision  extends  through  the  skin  and  siibciitaneous  fat 
down  tOj  but  not  including,  the  deep  fascia. 

Each  of  the  lateral  flaps  thus  marked  out  should  correspond  iu 
leDgth  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  limb,  adding  one-third  to  allow 


Tig.  211.— Amptitatlon  of  Leg,    HcK>di><3  flap  of  flkln  uid  fat  turned  baek. 
AlTiow  flbowft  level  at  whlcb  boiifK  nre  to  be  dlylded. 

for  retraction.     The  length  of  the  tiap  is  measured  from  the  level 
at  which  the  bones  are  to  be  divided. 

The  edge  of  the  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers,  and,  maldng 
strong  traction,  it  is  separated  from  the  deep  fascia,  taking  all  the 
eubcutaneouB  fat  with  it  and  cutting  with  long  sweeps  of  the  knife, 
its  edge  being  always  directed  toward  the  deep  fascia  in  order  to 
avoid  cutting  the  amail  vessels  that  ramify  in  the  fat  and  supply  the 
integmnent.  In  reflecting  the  flap  we  should  work  evenly  around 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  limb. 
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After  the  flaps  have  been  tureed  back  as  far  as  the  level  « 
which  the  bones  are  to  be  sawn  through,  and  wliile  they  are  thus  held 
bj  an  assistant,  the  muscles  are  divided  with  a  long  knife,  down  to 
the  bone,  with  one  clean,  circular  sweep.  The  muscular  tissue  be- 
tween the  bones  may  be  divided  with  a  narrow,  double  edged  knife 
or  with  a  scalpel  and  the  periosteum  then  incised  to  make  way  for 
the  saw. 

The  heel  of  the  saw  is  firmly  placed  upon  the  edge  of  the  tibia 
and,  drawing  back,  a  groove  is  made  in  which  the  saw  works  easily. 
When  the  tibia  is  partly  sawn  through  the  fibula  may  be  engaged 
in  order  to  complete  the  division  of  both  bonei^  simultaneously. 

The  use  of  the  three-tailed  cloth  retractor  may  be  dispensed 
with,  as  the  assistant  can  better,  with  his  hands  or  with  sharp  re- 
tractors, hold  the  divided  muscles  out  of  the  way  of  the  saw. 

While  the  bones  are  being  sawn  the  limb  is  supported  below, 
that  its  weight  may  not  prematurely  break  the  bones  before  their 
section  with  the  saw  has  been  completed. 

The  prominent  anterior  angle  of  the  tibia  may  be  sawn  off  or 
chiseled  away,  although  this  is  probably  an  unnecessary  step,  espe- 
cially if  the  flaps  are  sufficiently  long.  The  end  of  the  fibula  may 
be  cut  a  little  shorter  with  the  bone  forceps.  In  shortening  the 
fibula  one  should  not  use  the  straight  bone  forceps,  as  they  rather 
crush  and  splinter  the  shaft  of  the  bone;  it  is  better  to  do  this  by 
taking  several  bites  with  a  sharp  rongeur. 

Before  removing  the  tourniquet  the  anterior  and  posterior 
tibial  vessels  are  clamped  and  tied.  The  anterior  tibial  is  found 
upon  the  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane  between  the  bones; 
the  anterior  tibial  nerve  may  be  pulled  down  and  cut  short  at  the 
same  time.  The  posterior  tibial  vessels  are  located  in  the  back  of 
the  stump,  on  the  tibial  side  of  the  leg,  beneath  the  gastrocnemius 
and  soleus  musclea;  the  large  nerve  which  accompanies  these  vessels 
may  be  pulled  down  and  cut  short.  The  peroneal  branch  of  the 
posterior  tibial  artery,  which  is  found  just  behind  the  fibula,  should 
also  be  tied.  After  the  tourniquet  has  been  removed  any  remaining 
vessels  that  bleed  may  be  caught  and  tied.  The  edges  of  the  fla[>8 
are  joined  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  leaving  a  drain  which 
emerges  posteriorly.  When  the  suture  is  complete,  it  will  be  st-on 
that  the  suture  line  is  located  behind  the  end  of  the  tibia  and  tbuj 
out  of  the  way  of  pressure. 
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Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Knee-joint* — The  knee-joint  is  made 
up  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  and 
the  patella.  The  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  expanded  and  rather 
cuhoidal  in  form,  having  two  prominent  condyles  which  project  back- 
ward beyond  the  posterior  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone. 

The  inner  condyle,  when  the  femur'is  held  perpendicularly,  is 
seen  to  extend  lower  than  the  outer  and  is  also  rather  narrower  than 
the  outer.  The  inferior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  condyles  are 
smooth,  rounded,  and  covered  with  cartilage;  this  smooth  articular 
surface  is  also  continued  upward  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  femur,  extending  rather  higher  externally  than 
internally,  and  is  limited  externally  by  a  prominent  ridge. 

Behind,  between  the  projecting  condyles,  there  is  a  apace  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  thumb,  known  as  the  intercondyloid 
notch;  to  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  this  notch  the  crucial  ligaments 
are  attached. 

The  inner  condyle  presents  upon  its  inner  surface  a  broad  promi- 
nence, the  inner  tuberosity,  and  to  this  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
is  attached. 

The  outer  condyle  presents  upon  its  outer  surface  a  prominent 
tubercle,  which  is  located  a  little  behind  the  center,  and  to  this  is 
attached  the  external  lateral  ligament.  Immediately  below  this  tu- 
bercle there  is  a  smooth  groove  in  which  the  tendon  of  the  popliteus 
muscle  is  lodged. 

The  lower  and  posterior  portions  of  the  articular  surface  of  the 
condyles  articulate  with  the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia;  the  ante- 
rior portion  articxJates  with  the  patella.  The  relation  of  these 
articular  surfaces  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  upper  end  of  the  tibia  presents  a  superior  surface,  which 
13  divided  into  two  lateral  concave,  rather  ovoidal  portions,  w^iich 
articulate  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  an  intermediate  rough 
area  which  is  marked  by  a  prominence,  the  spinous  process,  the  sum- 
mit of  which  presents  two  prominent  tubercles  for  the  attachment 
of  the  extremities  of  the  semilunar  interarticular  fibro-cartilages. 
This  intermediate  space,  in  front  and  behind  the  spinous  process,  h 
rough  for  the  attachment  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  and  the  crucial 
ligaments. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  presents  a 
triangular  surface,  its  bape  corresponding  to  the  anterior  border  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia  and  its  apex  to  the  tuberosity  of  the 
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tibia.     The  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  gives  attachment  to  the  liga- 
jnentum  patellie. 

The  patella  presents  a  smooth  posterior  surface,  covered  with 
cartilage,  which  articulates  with  different  parts  of  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  condyles  in  different  positions  of  the  knee-joint. 

The  upper  and  lateral  Borders  of  the  patella  give  attachment  to 
the  expanded  tendon  of  the  quadriceps;  the  lower  part  of  the  poste- 
rior surface,  which  is  rough,  gives  attachment  to  the  ligament  um 
patellae.  This  ligament,  which  is  attached  below  to  the  tubercle  of 
the  tibia,  fixes  the  patella  to  this  bone. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  patella  is  smooth  and  is  covered  by 
a  fibrous  expansion  from  the  quadriceps  extensor,  and  is  separated 
from  the  integunient  by  a  bursa  which,  at  times,  becomes  inflaxoed — 
housemaid's  knee. 

The  knee  is  provided  with  a  capsular  ligament  which  is  thin  or 
wanting  in  places,  and  is  strongly  reinforced  by  expansions  derived 
from  the  deep  fascia  (lata)  and  from  the  quadriceps  and  by  various 
accessory  ligaments. 

In  front  is  the  ligamentum  patellae.  Behind  is  the  ligament  of 
Winslow,  which  forms  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule;  this  liga- 
ment is  strong,  and  extends  between  the  femur  and  the  tibia  and  is 
strengthened  hy  bands  from  the  tendon  of  the  semimembranosus, 
which  pass  upward  and  outward  from  the  inner  tuberosity  ol  the 
tibia  to  the  external  condyle  of  the  femur;  it  forms  part  of  the  floor 
of  the  popliteal  space,  and  the  popliteal  vessels  lie  close  to  it. 

The  origins  of  the  gastrocnemius,  plantaris,  and  popliteufi  mus- 
cles are  intimately  connected  with  the  posterior  ligament. 

Laterally,  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  joint,  we  have  the  in- 
ternal lateral  ligament,  which  extends  from  the  tuberosity  of  the 
internal  condyle  to  the  upper  part  of  the  internal  border  of  the 
tibia,  and  upon  the  outer  side  the  externa!  lateral  ligament,  which 
is  attached  above  to  the  tubercle  on  the  external  condyle  and  below 
to  the  head  of  the  fibula.  These  lateral  ligaments  are  attached  be- 
hind the  center  of  the  condyles,  and  are  therefore  put  upon  the 
stretch  by  any  attempt  at  overextension  of  the  knee-joint.  The  cap- 
sule is  further  reinforeex]»  on  the  sides,  by  the  broad  expansions  that 
are  derived  from  the  quadriceps  extensor  and  the  fascia  lata;  thes 
are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  patella. 

Within  the  joint  are  the  ligamenta  alaria,  which  are  sinipl^ 
redundaBt  folds  of  the  syuovial  membrane  that  are  reflected  from 
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the  sides  of  the  patella;  these  are  prolonged  downward  and  back- 
ward as  the  ligamenttim  mucosum,  which  is  attached  behind  to  the 
femur  in  the  intercondyloid  notch  between  the  condyles. 

The  cruciul  ligaments,  two  in  number,  pass  between  the  lower 
end  of  the  femur  and  upper  surface  of  the  tibia,  crossing  one  an- 
other, and  help  to  fix  the  bones.  The  internal  pa3!^e8  from  the  outer 
aide  of  the  internal  condyle  downward,  backward,  and  outward,  and 
is  attached  to  the  rough  portion  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia 
behind  the  spine.  The  external  extends  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
externa!  condyle  downward,  forward,  and  inward  and  is  attached  to 
the  rough  space  in  front  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia. 

Within  the  joint,  interposed  between  the  articular  surfacee  of 
the  femur  and  tibia,  are  the  two  semilunar  fibro-cnrtiloges,  the  in- 
ternal and  the  external.  Placed  upon  the  upper  surface  of  tbe  tibia, 
they  serve  to  deepen  the  concavity  which  receives  the  articular  sur- 
face of  the  femur.  They  are  semilunar  in  form,  and  are  attached 
hy  their  borders  to  the  margin  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia  and 
to  the  inner  contiguous  surface  of  the  capsule;  by  their  extremities 
they  are  attached  to  the  rough  middle  portion  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  tibia  between  the  two  articular  surfaces. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  knee-joint  is  very  extensive;  it 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  and  gives  off  a  large  pouch, 
which  extends  upward  upon  the  front  of  the  femur  beneath  the 
quadriceps  extensor;  as  the  ligamenta  alaria,  the  synovial  membrane 
is  reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  patella  and  is  continued  backward 
SB  a  process,  the  ligamentum  mucosum,  to  the  back  of  the  femur, 
between  the  two  condyles,  where  it  is  attached.  The  synovial  mem- 
brane lines  both  surfaces  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  and  invests  the 
crucial  ligaments,  and  often  communicates  with  the  synovial  lining 
of  the  tibio-fibular  joint  and  with  the  bursas  adjacent  to  the  knee- 
joint.  It  gives  a  process  externally  which  is  found  between  the 
margin  of  the  external  semilunar  cartilage  and  tendon  of  the  pop- 
Jiteus  muscle,  forming  a  bursa  for  this  tendon.  A  pad  of  fat  is 
wedged  into  the  joint  below  the  patella,  being  covered  by  the  syno- 
via! membrane  of  the  joint  and  prolonged  into  the  ligamentum 
mucogum. 

The  BxmsM  Adjacent  to  the  Knee-joint. — The  arrangement 
of  the  hursae  about  the  knee-joint  is  somewhat  irregular. 

Posteriorly.    On  the  outer  side:    First,    Between  the  posterior 
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part  of  the  capsule  and  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  there 
is  a  bursa  which  sometimea  comraunicates  with  the  joint. 

Secotid,  Beneath  the  tendon  of  the  popliteua  there  ia  a  bursa 
which  always  communicates  with  the  joint. 

Third.  OccaEioually  there  is  a  bursa  between  the  tendon  af 
the  popliteus  and  the  external  lateral  ligament. 

Iiint?r  side:  First.  Between  the  inner  head  of  the  gastrocnemius 
and  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  there  is  a  bursa  which  often 
communicates  with  the  joint  and  sends  a  process  between  the  gas- 
trocnemius and  the  semimembranosus. 

Second.  Between  the  semimembranosus  and  the  bead  of  the 
tibia. 

Third.  Occasionally  between  the  tendons  of  the  semitendinosos 
and  semimembranosuB, 

Anteriorly.  First.  Between  the  anterior  surface  of  the  patella 
and  the  integument. 

Second.  Betw*een  the  ligamentum  patellae  and  anterior  surface 
of  the  tibia  (tubercle  tibiae). 

EXABTICFLATION    OF   THE    LeG    AT   THE    KnEE-JOINT    (StEPHBH 

Smith  Hooded  Flap). — The  patient  lies  upon  bis  back,  with  the  leg 
overhanging  the  end  of  the  table.  One  should  remember  that  the  end 
of  the  femur  is  large  and  that  a  considerable  flap  is  required  to  cover 
it.    The  tourniquet  is  placed  above  the  knee,  high  up. 

The  incision,  which  passes  through  the  integument  and  fat  down 
to  the  deep  fascia,  commences  in  front,  one  inch  below  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia;  from  this  point  it  curves  downward  and  backward  across 
either  side  of  the  leg,  and  behind,  near  the  middle  line,  is  carried 
npward  into  the  popliteal  space  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  knee- 
joint.  Two  lateral  flaps  with  rounded  corners  are  thus  marked  out. 
One  should  avoid  making  the  flap  scant  by  getting  well  upon  the 
posterior  aspect  of  the  leg  before  turning  the  incision  upward  into 
the  popliteal  space. 

This  tegumentary  flap,  which  includes  the  subcutaneous  fat,  is 
now  seized  with  the  Angers  and  dissected  away  from  the  deep  fascia 
with  long  sweeps  of  the  knife,  its  edge  being  directed  toward  the 
deep  fascia  so  as  not  to  cut  into  the  flap.  Considerable  traction 
should  be  applied  to  the  flap  as  it  is  being  reflected,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate its  separation  from  the  deep  fascia.  The  flap  should  be  dis- 
sected up  to  the  level  of  the  joint  all  around.  While  the  flap  is 
retracted  the  knee-joint  is  sharply  flexed  and  entered,  cutting  first 
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through  the  lower  part  of  the  ligamentum  patellae;  the  hlade  of  the 
knife  is  then  introduced,  flatwise,  between  the  semilunar  fibro-carti- 
lages  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  the  cartilages  separated 


Fig.  212.— Right  Leg,  Outer  Side.  A,  outline  of  hooded  skin  flap  in  am- 
putation of  the  leg.  Dotted  line  shows  line  of  division  through  bones.  B, 
outline  of  skin  flap  In  Stephen  Smith  hooded  flap  for  exartlculation  at  tha 
knee-joint. 

all  around  from  the  edge  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia,  so  that 
they  may  be  left  attached  in  the  stump  after  the  leg  has  been  am- 
putated. 
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The  lateral  ligaments  are  cut  on  each  side,  and  with  the  Umo 
Btiil  strongly  flexed  the  attached  ends  of  the  iibro-cartilagea  and  the 
crucial  ligaments  are  cut  away  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia, 
and  then,  with  a  long  knife^  the  soft  parts  behind  the  joint,  the 
posterior  ligament,  popliteal  vessels,  etc.,  and  tendons  and  muscle, 
are  cut  square  through  from  within  the  joint.  The  amputation  b 
thus  complete. 

The  popliteal  artery  and  its  vein,  which  lies  upon  (superficial 
to)  it,  are  each  seized  and  tied.  They  lie  close  to  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  femur.  The  popliteal  nerves  are  pulled  down  and  cut 
short.  The  edges  of  the  Hap  are  united  with  iuterrapted  catgut  su- 
tures, a  space  being  left  posteriorly  for  drainage. 

This  operation  gives  us  a  good,  broad,  fairly  flat  stump,  with 
the  suture  line  behind  the  extremity  of  the  booe.  The  reason  for 
leaving  the  fibro-cartilages  in  the  stump  is  that  they  tend  to  make  a 
better  base  to  the  end  of  the  femur. 

Teanscondylar  Ampltatiox  at  the  Knee-joint  (Garden). — 
A  long  anterior  and  a  short  posterior  flap  are  made,  the  feraur  being 
divided  through  the  condyles.  Both  legs  hang  over  the  end  of  the 
table,  the  one  to  be  amputated  being  extended  and  supported  by  an 
assifitunt,  who  grasps  the  foot.  In  amputating  the  right  limb  the 
operator  stands  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  and  with  the  tiiumb  and 
forefinger  indicates  the  points  at  which  the  incision  commences  and 
ends. 

A  long  anterior  flap  is  marked  out  by  an  incision  whicli  pa^cs 
through  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia. 
This  incision  commences  at  a  point  a  little  behind  the  middle  of 
the  internal  condyle  and  upon  a  level  with  the  knee-joint;  it  passes 
down  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  as  far  as  the  tubercle  of  the  tibifli 
swings  outward  across  the  front  of  the  leg,  passing  below  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia,  and  is  then  carried  upward  upon  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg  to  a  point  upon  the  outer  condyle  opposite  that  at  which  the 
incision  began  upon  the  inner  condyle. 

In  operating  upon  the  left  leg  the  operator  may  &tant1  ufton  the 
inner  side  of  the  limb,  making  the  incision  from  the  outur  condyle 
around  to  the  inner.  The  comers  of  the  flap  should  be  rounded,  but 
the  flap  sliould  not  be  tongue-shaped. 

The  edge  of  the  anterior  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers,  and  the 
flap,  consisting  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fat,  is  dissected  away 
from  the  deep  fascia  and  reflected  as  far  as  the  lower  border  of  the 
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patella;  in  thus  detaching  the  tegumentary  flap  the  edge  of  the  knife 
ahould  always  be  directed  toward  the  deep  fascia.    The  knee  is  then 


Fig.  213.— Right  Leg.     Garden's  Amputation.     Solid  line  Indicates  flaps. 
Dotted  line  shows  line  of  division  through  the  condyle. 

flexed  and  the  joint  opened  from  in  front  with  the  long  knife,  which 
first  divides  the  ligamentum  patellae  and  then  passes  straight  through 


Fig.  214. — Stump  After  Garden's  Amputation. 

the  joint,  cutting  capsule,  lateral  ligaments,  and  crucial  ligaments^ 
and  emerging  through  the  structures  in  the  popliteal  space;  as  the 
knife  passes  through  the  integument  in  the  popliteal  space  the  assist- 
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ant  shook!  draw  the  soft  parts  upward  toward  the  hip,  and  the  knife 
may  be  turned  somewhat  downward  in  order  that  the  po.'^terior  tlap 
may  not  be  cut  too  short,  as  the  integument  in  this  region  tends  to 
retract  very  much. 

The  soft  parts  are  then  separated  about  the  circumference  of  the 
condyles  and  retracted^  and  the  saw  applied,  the  section  being  made, 
not  above,  but  directly  through,  the  condyles  proper.  The  sharp 
edge  of  the  sawn  surface  of  the  condyles  may  be  rounded  off  somewhat 
with  a  file  or  with  a  rongeur  bone  forceps.  The  popliteal  artery  and 
vein  are  found  posterior  to  the  bone,  and  should  be  tied  separately 
and  the  popliteal  nerves  drawn  down  and  cut  short. 

The  stump  is  covered  over  by  joining  the  edges  of  the  long  ante- 
rior skin  flap  and  the  short  posterior  flap  with  interrupted  catgnt  su- 
tures. It  is  wise  to  drain  the  synovial  pouch,  which  is  located  in  front 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  feranr,  under  the  quadriceps  extensor,  by  in- 
troducing two  tubes,  which  reach  well  up  into  the  pouch,  emerging 
through  the  incision  on  either  side. 

Ajiputation  at  the  Knee-joint  (GHiTTi'STOKEs).^The  posi- 
tion of  the  patient  is  the  same  as  described  in  Garden's  amputation.  A 
long  anterior  flap  is  marked  out  by  an  incision  commencing  upon  the 
internal  condyle  just  behind  its  middle,  and  pai^eing  down  the  side  and 
then  across  the  front  of  the  leg  just  below  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia, 
and  thence  upward  to  a  point  on  the  outer  condyle  a  little  behind  its 
center.  The  flap  thus  outlined  is  like  the  Garden,  but  somewhat 
shorter.  The  edge  of  this  anterior  flap  is  seized  with  the  finger*  and, 
including  all  the  subcutaneous  fat,  is  separated  from  the  deep  fasria, 
cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  toward  the  deep  fascia  and 
constantly  making  considerable  traction  upon  the  flap.  At  the  lower 
border  of  the  patella,  the  flap  being  retracted  and  the  leg  flexed,  the 
knee-joint  is  opened  from  before  backward,  cutting  with  the  long  knife 
through  the  ligamentum  patellae,  capsule,  and  lateral  and  crucial  liga- 
ments, and  finally  through  the  posterior  ligaments  and  the  parts  in 
the  popliteal  space.  Wliile  cutting  throngh  the  integument  in  the  pop- 
liteal space  the  skin  should  be  drawn  well  upward  toward  the  hip-joint 
fio  that  the  posterior  flap  may  not  be  cut  too  short.  There  should  be 
a  short  posterior  flap,  one-half  to  one  inch  long. 

The  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  femur, 
working  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone,  to  a  point  beyond 
the  upper  limits  of  the  articular  surface;  here  a  circular  cut  is  made 
around  tlie  bone,  and  with  the  saw  the  end  of  the  femur  is  remoyed 
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parallel  with  the  plane  of  its  inferior  articular  surface.  After  the 
articular  end  of  the  femur  has  been  removed,  the  patella,  being 
surrounded  by  a  towel  to  give  a  good,  firm  grip,  is  seized  with  the  loft 
hand  and  the  whole  of  its  articular  surface  sawn  off.  The  sawn  sur- 
face of  the  patella  is  then  apposed  to  that  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  two  chromicized  catgut  sutures,  which 
are  passed  through  drill  holes  in  the  posterior  edge  of  the  femur  and 
the  lower  border  of  the  patella.  The  patella  may  also  be  fixed  to  the 
femur  by  a  nail  driven  through  it  into  the  femur.  The  popliteal 
vessels  require  ligation.     A  tube  may  be  introduced  on  each  side 


Fig.  215.— Gritti-Stokefl  Amputation.    Solid  lines  indicate  flaps, 
lines  show  section  through  femur  and  patella. 


Dotted 


to  drain  the  large  synovial  space  under  the  quadriceps  extensor  ten- 
don. The  edges  of  the  wound  are  sutured  with  interrupted  stitches  of 
catgut. 

Amputation  of  the  Thigh. — As  a  rule,  this  is  accomplished  by 
a  modified  circular  in  two — or,  better,  three — steps,  the  skin  being 
divided  upon  one  level,  the  muscles  upon  another,  and  the  bone  upon 
a  third.  A  tourniquet  is  placed  about  the  limb,  high  up,  near  the 
hip-joint. 

The  thigh  should  hang  over  the  end  of  the  table.  For  either  the 
right  or  the  left  thigh  it  is  probably  more  convenient  for  the  operator 
to  stand  upon  its  outer  side.    An  assistant  steadies  the  thij^  bj  graap- 
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ing  it  above  and  drawing  the  integument  a  little  toward  the  hip. 
second  assistant  may  support  the  limb  below. 

The  point  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided  is  first  located,  and 
then,  with  a  sweep  of  the  long  amputating  knife,  a  circular  incision 
is  made  around  the  limb  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep 
fascia,  thus  marking  the  lower  limits  of  the  skin  flap.  This  circular 
incision  in  the  skin  should  be  placed  below  the  point  at  which  the 
bone  is  to  be  divided  a  distance  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  limb 
at  that  point  (where  the  bone  is  to  he  divided),  adding  one-third 
more  to  allow  for  retraction. 

The  edge  of  the  skin  flap  is  seized  with  the  fingers  and  the  flap 
reflected  like  a  cuff,  separating  it  from  the  underlying  deep  fascia 
with  long  sweeps  of  the  scalpel,  its  edge  being  always  directed  toward 
the  deep  fascia  in  order  to  avoid  cutting  into  the  flap.  While  the 
flap  is  being  dissected  away  from  the  deep  fascia,  upon  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  thigh,  the  limb  may  be  elevated  by  the  assistant. 

After  the  flap  has  been  dissected  back  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
point  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be  divided,  the  long  knife  is  again  taken 
and  the  muscles  are  cut,  wnth  a  circular  sweep,  down  to  the  bone. 
The  muscular  tissue  is  then  scraped  back  away  from  the  bone  with 
a  blunt  instrument  as  far  as  the  point  at  which  the  bone  is  to  be 
divided.  While  the  assistant  retracts  the  skin  and  muscles  with  his 
hands  or  sharp  retractors,  a  circular  incision  is  made  through  the 
periosteum  aroimd  the  bone,  and  then,  planting  the  heel  of  the  saw 
upon  the  bone,  it  is  drawn  firmly  backward,  thus  making  a  groove 
for  itself,  and  the  bone  is  then  quickly  severed;  the  assistant  sup- 
ports the  limb  lightly  below  in  order  that  the  bone  may  not  be 
broken  before  it  is  sawn  completely  through.  The  limb  should  not 
be  80  held  by  the  assistant  as  to  jam  the  saw. 

The  femoral  and  profunda  femoris  arteries  and  veins,  which  are 
located  close  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femur,  are  tied  separately,  and 
the  tourniquet  then  removed,  after  which  any  remaining  bleeding 
points  may  be  clamped  and  tied. 

While  seeking  these  bleeding  points  only  a  limited  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  stump  need  be  exposed  at  one  time,  the  rest  being 
covered  and  compressed  with  a  hot  gauze  pad.  The  chief  bleeding 
points  are  sought  between  the  muscles.  The  sciatic  nerve,  which  is 
found  between  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  thigh,  is  pulled  do^ 
and  cut  short. 

The  edges  of  the  flap  are  brought  together  from  side  to  dSS^ 
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makmg  a  transverse  line,  with  interrupted  catgut  sutures.  It  is 
usually  wise  to  leave  a  drain  for  several  days.  If  the  subject  is  very 
muscular  and  the  limb  very  thick,  it  may  be  necessary  to  incise  the 
flap  on  one  side  in  order  to  facilitate  its  reflection. 

This  is  probably  the  preferable  method  of  amputating  the 
thigh.  Instead  of  the  above  described  method,  one  may  use  a  long 
anterior  and  a  correspondingly  shorter  posterior  tegumentary  flap, 
or  flaps  which  include  all  the  muscle  down  to  the  bone  as  well  as  the 
skin  may  be  used. 

Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Hip-joint. — The  hip-joint  is  composed 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  and  the  acetabular  cavity  of  the  os 
innominatum. 

The  upper  end  of  the  femur  presents  a  rounded  head  which 
represents  about  two-thirds  of  a  sphere;  it  is  smooth,  covered  with 
cartilage,  and  is  marked  in  the  apex  of  its  posterior,  inferior  quad- 
rant by  a  depression  in  which  is  attached  the  ligamentum  teres.  The 
head  of  the  femur  is  directed  upward,  inward,  and  forward. 

The  head  of  the  femur  is  joined  to  the  shaft  by  the  neck,  which 
passes  from  the  head  downward  and  outward  to  the  shaft;  the  neck 
is  somewhat  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  is  broader  at  its 
junction  with  the  shaft  than  with  the  head,  and  is  narrowest  mid- 
way between  these  points. 

The  upper  end  of  the  shaft  presents  upon  its  outer  aspect  the 
great  trochanter,  a  prominent,  square-shaped  mass  of  bone.  The 
external  surface  of  the  great  trochanter  is  continuous  with  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  shaft,  and  is  marked  by  a  rough  line  that  passes 
obliquely  from  above  downward  and  forward;  to  this  line  is  attached 
the  gluteus  medius  muscle;  the  smooth  surface  below  and  behind 
this  line  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  maximus,  a  bursa  being  inter- 
posed. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  trochanter  is  applied  to  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  except  for  its  upper,  posterior  part,  which  is  free  and 
hollowed  out  to  form  the  digital  fossa;  here  the  tendon  of  the 
obturator  externus  is  attached,  and  this  attachment  must  be  sepa- 
rated before  one  can  dislocate  the  head  of  the  femur  backward  in 
doing  a  resection  of  the  hip-joint. 

The  prominent  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter  is  free, 
and  gives  attachment  to  the  tendons  of  the  obturator  intemus  and 
gemelli  in  front  and  to  the  tendon  of  the  pyriformis  behind.  The 
anterior  border  of  the  trochanter  major  gives  attachment  to  the 
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gluteus  minimus;  its  posterior  border  is  thick  and  rounded  and 
limits  the  digital  fossa  behind. 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  ehaft^  at  ite  junction  with  the  neck, 
is  the  trochanter  minor;  it  is  smaller  than  the  trochanter  major, 
prominent,  and  pyramidal;  to  it  and  to  the  shaft  of  the  bone  irome- 
diately  below  it  is  attached  the  ilio-psoas  muscle. 

Upon  the  front  of  the  bone,  commencing  above  and  externally 
at  the  great  trochanter  and  curving  obliquely  downward  and  inward 
and  passing  around  the  inner  side  of  the  shaft,  just  below  the  lesser 
tuberosity,  is  the  so-rolh^d  spiral  Une.  This  line,  on  the  back  of  the 
bone,  runs  into  the  liuea  aspera,  forming  one  of  the  arms  of  this 
prominent  ridge.  This  spiral  line  is  well  marked,  and  upon  the  front 
of  the  bone  gives  attachment  to  the  capsular  ligament. 

Upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  bone,  a  prominent,  rounded 
line  is  presented,  which  runs  from  the  posterior  border  of  the  gre^t 
trochanter  downward  and  inward  to  the  lesser  trochanter;  this  i& 
known  as  the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line. 

The  acetabulum  is  a  large  cup-shaped  depression  corresponding 
to  tlie  junction  of  the  three  portions  (pubes,  ilium,  ischium)  of  which 
the  OS  innominatum  is  formed.  This  ca%nty  extends  downward  and 
inward  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  obturator  foramen,  and  its  floor 
looks  downward,  outward,  and  forward;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  sharp, 
prominent  ridge  whose  summit  gives  attachment  to  the  ring-like 
cotyloid  fibro-cartilage  which  serves  to  deepen  the  cavity,  constrict- 
ing its  orifice  and  gripping  the  head  of  the  femur,  thus  assisting  in 
retaining  it  wnthin  the  socket  of  the  Joint.  In  order  to  dislocate  the 
head  of  the  bone,  in  resecting  the  hip-joint,  it  is  necessary  to  nick 
this  cotyloid  ligament. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  margin  or  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  that 
part  which  is  adjacent  to  the  obturator  foramen,  is  interrupted  by 
a  wide,  deep  notch,  the  cotyloid  notch.  In  the  recent  state  this 
notch  is  bridged  over  by  a  ligamentous  band,  the  transverse  liga- 
ment; that  part  of  the  ring-like  cotyloid  fibro-cartilage  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  notch  is  applied  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  transverse 
ligament.  The  transverse  ligament  converts  the  cotyloid  notch  into 
a  foramen,  through  which  vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  pa.*?s  into  the  hip- 
joint. 

The  floor  of  the  acetabuluio  is  partly  articular  and  partly  non- 
articular;  the  articular  part  is  the  smooth,  horseshoe-shaped  surface 
which  occupies  the  periphery  of  the  cavity;  the  non-articular  portion 
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is  the  rough,  depressed  area  which  occupies  the  middle  of  the  cavity 
and  is  prolonged  down  along  the  floor  to  the  site  of  cotyloid  notch; 
this  non-articular,  depressed  surface  lodges  a  mass  of  fat  and  its 
margins  give  attachment  to  the  ligamentum  teres. 

The  hip-joint  is  provided  with  a  capsular  ligament,  which  is 
attached  above  around  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  and  transverse 
ligament  (which  completes  the  circumference  of  the  acetabulum  be- 
low); below  it  is  attached  to  the  femur;  in  front,  to  the  spiral  line 
as  far  as  the  lesser  trochanter;  behind  it  is  attached  to  the  surface 
of  the  neck  proper,  one-half  to  two-thirds  inch  above,  away  from, 
the  posterior  intertrochanteric  line.  The  capsule  is  materially 
strengthened  by  the  circular  fibers  that  are  woven  into  it  (ligament 
of  Webber). 

The  capsule  is  reinforced  by  three  auxiliary  bands  of  fibers. 
The  most  important  is  the  ilio-femoral  band,  which  is  thickest, 
widest,  and  longest;  it  is  attached  above  to  the  ilium  just  below  and 
behind  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process  and  below  spreads  out 
and  is  attached  along  the  spiral  line,  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser 
trochanter;  it  is  known  as  the  ^TT*'  ligament  of  Bigelow. 

The  ischio-femoral  band  is  attached  to  the  ischium  behind  and 
below  the  acetabulum  (to  the  upper  part  of  the  groove  for  the  tendon 
of  the  obturator  extemus),  and  to  the  femur  it  is  attached  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  trochanter  major  and  spreads  out  and  encircles 
the  capsule. 

The  pectineo-  or  pubo-  femoral  band  is  thin,  and  attached  to 
the  pectineal  eminence  on  the  os  innominatum  and  to  the  neck  of 
the  femur  behind  the  ilio-femoral  band,  being  incorporated  with  the 
lowermost  fibers  of  the  ilio-femoral  band. 

The  transverse  ligament  is  a  fibrous  band  that  bridges  across  the 
notch  in  the  lower  part  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum,  thus  convert- 
ing the  cotyloid  notch  into  a  foramen. 

The  cotyloid  ligament  is  a  complete  fibro-cartilaginous  ring 
which  is  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  bony  rim  and  the  transverse 
ligament,  encircling  the  acetabulum  and  deepening  the  cavity  and 
constricting  its  orifice. 

The  ligamentum  teres  is  an  interartieular  fibrous  band  which 
passes  between  the  head  of  the  femur  and  the  bottom  of  the  acetab- 
ulum. It  is  attached  in  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum  to  the  mar- 
gins of  the  rough  space  and  to  the  transverse  ligament;  its  narrow 
end  is  attached  to  a  dimple  which  marks  the  apex  of  the  posterior 
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inferior  quadrant  of  the  head  of  the  femur.    It  is  usually  a  stroB 
band. 

The  rough  depression  in  the  bottom  of  the  acetabular  cavity  is 
filled  in  with  a  cushion  of  fat  in  which  the  vessels  that  pass  along 
the  ligaDientiuii  teres  to  supply  the  head  of  the  bone  are  lodged. 

The  synovial  membrane  of  the  hip-joint  lines  the  inner  gtirface 
of  the  capsule,  covers  the  mass  of  fat  in  the  floor  of  the  acetabular 
cavity,  and  is  thence  reflected  upon  the  ligamcutom  teres  as  far  as 
the  head  of  the  femnr  as  a  tubular  prolongation,  and  thus  practically 
shuts  the  teres  ligament  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  joint. 

A  large  bursa  lies  beneath  the  ilio-psoas  muscle  upon  the  front 
of  the  capsule;  this  often  comronnicates  with  the  joint.  Smaller 
bursae  are  located  between  the  various  tendons  and  adjoining  bony 
parts,  etc. 

The  hip-joint  is  covered  in  front  by  the  ilio-psoas  and  the  pectin- 
ens  muscles;  on  the  outer  side  by  the  glutei;  behind  by  the  gluteus 
maximusj  pyriformis,  obturator  intemus  and  gemelli,  and  quadratns 
femoris;   internally  and  below  by  the  obturator  externua. 

EXARTICULATION  OF  THE  ThIOII  AT  THE  HiP-JOINT  (WyETH). — 

The  patient  lies  upon  the  back  with  the  thigh  extended  over  the  end  of 
the  table.  In  order  to  prevent  slipping  of  the  tourniquet,  which  is 
placed  about  the  thigh  for  the  purpose  of  compressing  the  femoral 
vessela  and  thus  controlling  the  hemorrhage,  two  long  pins  are  in- 
troduced through  the  soft  parts,  the  ligature  being  applied  aboTe 
these.  The  pins  are  about  ten  inches  long  and  are  introduced  as 
follows: — 

One,  transfixing  the  soft  parts  on  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh, 
is  introduced  one  inch  below  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium, 
and,  passing  backward  through  the  soft  parts  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  inches,  emerges  about  one  inch  below  the  crest  of  the  ilium; 
this  pin  transfixes  the  upper  part  of  the  tensor  vaginae  femoria 
muscle. 

A  second  pin  is  introduced  through  the  soft  parts  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh,  one  inch  below  the  pubic  bone;  it  passes  through 
the  adductor  muscles,  and  emerges  posteriorly  one  inch  below  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium;  in  introducing  this  inner  pin  one  must 
avoid  injuring  the  femoral  vein.  The  femoral  artery  passes  into  the 
thigh  underneath  Poii part's  ligament  at  a  point  which  corresponds 
to  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to 
the  pubic  spine.    The  femoral  vein  lies  just  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
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artery.    Corks  are  applied  to  the  sharp  points  of  the  pins  after  they 
have  been  introduced  to  prevent  one's  pricking  one's  self. 

The  tourniquet  is  placed  around  the  thigh  above  the  pins,  which 
prevent  its  slipping  down.    A  pad  may  be  placed  beneath  the  toumi- 


Plg.  216.— Exartlculatlon  at  H!p-JoInt  Wyeth  pins  In  place  to  prevent 
ligature  frona  slipping.  Upon  the  outer  side  of  thigh  the  incision  reaches  to 
the  bone.  A  circular  skin  flap  has  been  turned  back  and  the  nauscles  and 
blood-Teasels  divided  down  to  the  bone.  Clamps  applied  to  femoral  arterj 
and  vein. 


quet,  upon  the  front  of  the  thigh,  corresponding  to  the  location  of 
the  femoral  vessels,  to  still  further  secure  their  compression. 

The  operator  stands  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  which  is 
supported  by  an  assistant.  With  a  long  knife  a  circular  incision  is 
made  through  the  skin  and  fat  down  to  the  deep  fascia;   this  in- 
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ciaion  should  encircle  the  thigh  a  haiid*s  breadth  (five  inches)  below 
the  periDeum, 

With  a  stout  scalpel  a  second  incision  is  made  along  the  outer 
side  of  the  thigh.  Commencing  above  the  great  trochanter,  this  in- 
cision is  carried  dowuward,  upon  the  surface  of  the  trochanter  and 
along  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  bs  far  as  the  circular  incision, 
where  it  terminates.  This  second  incision  should  reach  to  the  bone 
throughout  its  entire  extent. 

The  iii^ge  of  the  skin  Hap  which  is  marked  out  by  the  circular  in- 
cision IB  seized  and  dissected  away  from  the  deep  fascia  for  a  diistance 
of  about  three  inches.  At  this  pointy  the  skin  Hap  being  retracted,  a 
circular  cut  is  made  with  the  long  knife,  through  the  muscles,  down 
to  the  bone,  dividing  the  vessels,  the  femoral  and  the  profunda  femori-s, 
which  lie  in  front  and  internal  to  the  bone.  These  vessels  are  noir 
sought,  clamped,  and  tied.  In  order  to  get  better  access  to  the  vesseU 
the  muscles  may  be  scraped  dow^nward  away  from  the  shaft  of  the 
bone  for  a  short  distance.  We  should  make  sure  of  the  femoral  artery 
and  vein  and  the  profunda  femoris  and  its  vein;  these  latter  lie  in  a 
deeper  plane  than  the  femoral  ves&els.  Any  other  vessels  which  may 
be  visible,  searching  in  the  spaces  between  the  bundles  of  muscle,  are 
also  ligated. 

The  tourniquet  may  now  be  removed,  gradually  loosening  it  and 
catching  additional  vessels  as  they  bleed,  and  then  the  pins  are  with- 
drawn or  the  tourniquet  and  pins  may  be  left  until  after  the  bone  has 
been  enucleated  and  the  amputation  is  complete,  but  in  all  cases  the 
main  vessels  should  always  be  secured  immediately  after  the  circular 
cut  through  the  muscles  has  been  made. 

The  next  step  in  the  operation  is  the  separation  of  the  soft  parts 
from  the  shaft  of  the  bone  and  the  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  bone 
from  its  socket.  The  soft  parts  are  retracted  and  stripped  away  from 
the  bone,  working  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  bone  and 
rotating  the  limb  first  inward  and  then  outward  to  facilitate  this  part 
of  the  operation.  After  the  shaft  of  the  bone  has  been  denuded  of  its 
soft  parts  up  as  far  as  the  capsule  of  the  joint,  the  joint  is  opened  by 
incising  the  capsule  and  the  cotyloid  fibro-cartilage,  and  the  head  of 
the  bone  is  then  thrown  out  of  its  socket,  cutting  or  tearing  the  liga- 
mentum  teres,  and  any  remaining  soft  parts,  and  thus  completing  the 
exartieulation. 

After  li gating  any  bleeding  points  that  show  themselves  and 
having  cut  the  nerves  short*  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  united  with  in- 
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temipted  catgut  or  silk-worm  gut  sutures,  taking,  besides,  a  few  deep 
catgut  sutures  through  the  muscle.  A  large  drainage  tube  is  intro- 
duced; this  reaches  into  the  deepest  part  of  the  wound,  into  the 
acetabular  cavity,  and  emerges  through  the  lower  end  of  the  in- 
cision. 

EXAKTICULATION  AT  THE  HiP-JOINT,  WITH  PkELIMINABY  LIGA- 
TION OF  THE  Common  Femoral. — Amputation  at  the  hip-joint  may  be 
accomplished  with  the  loss  of  very  little  blood  if,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
the  common  femoral  artery  and  vein  have  been  ligated  high  up  within 
two  inches  of  Poupart's  ligament;  i.e.,  above  the  origin  of  the  pro- 
funda femoris  branch.  After  the  common  femoral  artery  and  vein 
have  been  tied  a  circular  incision  is  made  aroimd  the  thigh,  five  inches 
below  the  perineum,  and  in  addition  to  this  a  longitudinal  incision, 
which  commences  above  the  trochantar  major  and  is  carried  down 
the  outer  side  of  the  thigh  just  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  opera- 
tion. The  integument  is  then  reflected,  in  the  shape  of  a  tegumentan' 
cuff,  for  a  distance  of  about  three  inches,  at  which  level  the  muscles 
are  divided  layer  by  layer,  ligating  any  vessels  that  bleed  as  they  are 
met  with.  In  cutting  through  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  thigh 
we  meet  several  large  branches,  but  these  are  readily  secured  with 
clamps  as  they  spurt  and  are  then  ligated.  Having  cut  through  the 
muscles  down  to  the  bone,  the  soft  parts  are  separated  from  this  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  turned  out  of  the  acetabulum 
and  the  amputation  thus  completed.  We  may  use  this  method  where 
tumor,  etc.,  prevent  the  use  of  the  Wyeth  pins. 

Besections.  Ankle-joint  (Lanoenbeck-Hueteb). — ^This  opera- 
tion is  done  subperiosteally,  and  is  especially  applicable  to  cases  of 
traumatism.  The  foot  rests  with  its  inner  side  upon  a  thin  sand  bag, 
the  knee  being  slightly  flexed. 

An  incision  about  three  inches  long  is  made  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  fibula  just  in  front  of  the  sheath  of  the  peronei  tendons; 
this  is  carried  downward  as  far  as  the  tip  of  the  malleolus,  where  it  ib 
turned  upward  for  a  short  distance  along  the  front  border  of  this  mal- 
leolus. This  incision  reaches  through  the  soft  parts  and  periosteum 
to  the  bone.  The  tissues  which  cover  the  bone  are  raised  subperioste- 
ally with  an  elevator,  laying  bare  all  of  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  and 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  peronei  tendons,  which  are  lodged  in  the 
groove  upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  external  malleolus.  There  if 
considerable  difficulty  in  separating  the  periosteum  from  the  surface 
of  the  malleolus  below,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this  it  may  be  J 
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sary  to  resort  to  the  knife,  cutting  with  its  edge  close  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  bone  or  else  one  may  chisel  away  a  thin  shell  of  the  cortex 
of  the  bone. 


Fig.  217.— Right  Foot.  Outer  Side.    External  Incision  for  resection 
of  ankle  iLangenheck-Hueter). 


Fig.  218.— Right  Foot,  Inner  Side.     Anchor-shaped  incision  upon  inner 
side    of   ankle    for    resection       (Lantjenheck-Hueter). 


In  isolating  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  on  its  inner  aspect,  corre- 
sponding to  the  attachment  of  the  interosseous  ligament  which  binds 
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the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  together,  care  should  be  taken 
to  stick  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  so  as  to  leave  the  periosteum 
connected  with  the  interosseous  ligament. 

Now,  corresponding  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  the  fibula  is 
encircled  with  a  chain  or  wire  saw  and  divided,  or  it  may  be  cut 
through  with  a  chisel.  The  upper  end  of  the  detached  fragment  is 
then  seized  with  the  bone  forceps  and  wrenched  free  from  the  remain- 
ing ligaments  (external  lateral)  which  still  hold  it.  This  gives  access 
to  the  interior  of  the  joint,  and  through  this  opening  the  upper  artic- 
ular surface  of  the  astragalus  may  be  removed  with  the  chisel  or  sharp 
spoon  and  the  joint  irrigated  and  drained. 

One  may  stop  with  this  partial  operation,  or  else  proceed  to 
do  a  complete  resection.  In  this  latter  case  the  foot  is  turned  so 
that  it  rests  upon  its  outer  side,  and  an  anchor-shaped  incision  then 
made  which  consists  of  a  cut  two  and  one-half  or  three  inches  long, 
down  the  middle  of  the  inner  subcutaneous  surface  of  the  tibia  as 
far  as  the  tip  of  the  malleolus,  and  from  this  point  additional  incisions, 
which  are  carried  upward  along  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of 
the  malleolus  for  a  distance  of  about  one  inch.  These  incisions  all 
reach  through  the  periosteum  to  the  bone.  In  many  cases  the  single 
longitudinal  incision  will  suffice.  Through  this  incision  the  peri- 
osteum and  soft  parts  are  separated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia 
in  one  mass,  working  first  upon  the  anterior  surface  and  then  upon 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone,  and  avoiding  injury  to  the  tendons; 
upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  corresponding 
to  the  attachment  of  the  tibio-fibular  interosseous  ligament,  one 
should  work  as  close  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  edges  of  the  wound  are 
held  well  apart  with  blunt  retractors.  The  soft  parts  should  be 
separated  from  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  sharp-edged  periosteum  elevator,  but,  if  necessary,  one  may 
resort  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  keeping  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
bone,  or  may  chisel  away  a  thin  layer  of  the  cortex  of  the  bone. 
Finally,  the  internal  lateral  (deltoid)  ligaments  are  cut  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  malleolus, — it  is  better  to  separate  these  also  with  the 
elevator  or  the  chisel, — and  the  ankle-joint  is  now  open  upon  its 
inner  side.  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  may  be  cut  through  with 
the  chain  or  wire  saw  or  chisel  upon  the  same  level  as  the  fibula  was 
divided;  it  is  then  seized  with  a  bone  forceps  and  detached  from  any 
remaining  bands  that  hold  it. 
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The  upper  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus,  if  desirable,  may 
Eow  be  sawu  off  from  behind  forward  with  a  thin,  flat  saw,  taking 
care  of  the  tendons  on  the  back  aod  front  of  the  joint,  or,  better, 
it  may  be  cut  away  with  the  chisel.  This  section  should  be  made 
through  such  a  plane  that,  when  the  sawn  surface  of  the  astragalug 
is  apposed  to  the  sawn  surface  of  the  tibia,  the  foot  will  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  leg.  There  is  a  tendency  to  make  the  section  through 
the  astragalus  upon  a  plane  which  would  place  the  foot  in  a  position 
of  extension  (plantar  flexion),  and  this  is  to  be  avoided. 

When  this  operation  is  performed  for  traumatism,  the  result  is 
good.  Much  of  the  bone  is  reproduced  and  the  parts  regain  alrnoet 
their  former  contour;  any  excess  of  bone  that  is  produced  from  the 
detached  periosteum  is  usually  absorbed.  Portions  of  the  tibia,  even 
as  niucb  as  8  to  10  cm.,  have  been  removed  and  reproduced.  An 
ankylosed  ankle  is  the  preferable  result  after  this  operation,  the 
joints  between  the  hones  of  the  tarsus  eventually  give  considerable 
spring  to  the  foot.  When  the  operation  is  performed  lor  tuber- 
culosis, frequently  no  bone  is  reproduced,  healing  fails,  and  we  have, 
as  a  result,  a  wabbly  joint,  with  sinuses. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  in  all  cases  to  do  a  complete  resection^ 
since  all  of  the  parts — for  example,  the  articular  surface  of  the 
astragalus^nuiy  not  be  diseased,  etc.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
applying  the  dressings  to  place  the  foot  at  a  right  angle  with  the  leg 
and  turned  somewhat  outward.  It  is  probably  wise  in  aU  casea  to 
drain,  at  least  for  a  few  days.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  approxi- 
mated with  interrupted  catgut  sutures. 

With  Ej-lirpaiion  of  the  Entire  Astragalus, — The  long  middle  in- 
cision on  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle  is  prolonged  downward  about  one 
inch  farther  than  described  in  the  foregoing  operation,  so  as  to  reach  to 
the  sustentaculum  tali,  and  at  its  lower  end  an  antero*posterior  incision 
is  added  which  is  about  two  inches  long  and  which  penetrates  to  the 
bone  (see  Fig,  222).  The  soft  parts  are  separated  forcibly  with  the 
elevator  and  the  whole  of  the  astragalus  thus  brought  into  view. 
The  joint  between  the  head  of  the  astragiilua  and  the  scaphoid  ia 
opened  (tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  is  the  guide),  and  also  the  joint 
between  the  astragalus  and  the  oa  calcis  (sustentaculum  tali);  after 
this  the  astragalus  ia  seized  with  a  bone  forceps,  and,  twisting  and 
at  the  same  time  cutting  close  to  the  bone,  it  is  removed.  In  re- 
secting the  ankle-joint  for  tuberculosis,  if  the  astragalus  ia  diseased, 
it  is  well  to  remove  this  bone  entire. 
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Ankle-joint  (Koenio). — This  is  a  satisfactory  operation,  espe- 
cially for  tuberculous  joints.  The  lower  part  of  the  leg  rests  upon  a 
sand  bag,  the  foot  being  elevated  and  turned  outward.  An  incision  is 
made  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle,  commencing  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  one-half  above  the  level  of  the  joint,  and  passing  down  along  the 
anterior  border  of  the  tibia  and  inner  malleolus  parallel  with  and  just 
internal  to  the  extensor  tendons  which  lie  upon  the  front  of  the  joint. 
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Fig.  219.— JT,  incisions  for  resection  of  ankle  (Koenig);  Jf.P.,  articula- 
tion between  naetacarpal  bone  of  the  big  toe  and  first  phalanx;  B,  location 
of  tubercle  of  scaphoid.  Incision  for  amputaUon  of  big  toe  with  removal  of 
the  first  metatarsal. 

This  incision  penetrates  through  the  integument  and  periosteum  to 
the  tibia,  and  is  continued  downward  across  the  ankle-joint,  into  which 
it  opens,  and  then  curves  forward  upon  the  neck  of  the  astragalus  as 
far  as  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid. 

A  similar  incision  is  made  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  joint, 
commencing  above  at  the  same  level  as  the  internal  incision  and 
passing  downward  along  the  anterior  edge  of  the  outer  malleolus, 
across  the  ankle-joint,  into  which  it  opens,  and  ending  at  a  point 
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opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  inner  incision.  This  incision  riiflJ 
parallel  with  the  outer  margin  of  the  extensor  group  of  tendons. 

Between  these  two  incisions  there  is  a  bridge  of  tissues  consast^ 
ing  of  integument,  anterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve,  extensor  ten- 
dons, anterior  ligament^  and  synovial  membrane.  This  mass  of  soft 
parts  is  freely  separated  from  the  front  of  the  tibia  above  and  from 
the  astragalus  below,  as  much  as  possible  snbperiosteally  with  the 
elevator,  and  when  necessary  with  occasional  snips  with  the  scissors 
or  knife. 

Access  to  the  ankle-joint  is  now  fairly  free,  and  one  may  com* 
mence  the  excision  of  the  diseased  synovial  membrane  with  mouse- 
toothed  forceps  and  scissors;  the  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  and 
the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  may  also  be  reached  with  the 
sharp  spoon. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  resect  the  ends  of  the  bones  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  gain  still  better  access  to  the  interior  of  the  joint,  a 
thin  shell  of  the  cortex,  carr}^ing  the  periosteum  and  the  attach- 
ments of  the  ligaments,  may  be  chiseled  away  from  the  surface  of  the 
inner  and  also  from  the  surface  of  the  outer  malleolus,  leaving  them 
liare  and  free.  Drawing  the  soft  parts  widely  asunder  with  blunt 
hooks,  a  broad  chisel  may  be  applied,  through  the  inner  incision,  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and  this  may  then  be  divided;  the  frag- 
ment w^hich  is  thus  detached  is  seized  with  bone  forceps  and  re- 
moved, cutting  the  remaining  attachments  close  to  the  bone  and 
taking  care  not  to  injure  the  tendons  which  lie  close  to  the  back  of 
the  bone  nor  the  posterior  tibial  vessels  and  nerve.  The  lower,  bare 
end  of  the  fibula  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  avoiding  the 
peroneal  tendons  in  the  groove  upon  its  posterior  surface.  In  laying 
bare  the  nmOeoli  one  should  try  to  separate  the  lateral  ligaments 
with  the  chisel  subperiosteally  in  preference  to  cutting  them. 

The  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  may  be  removed  with  the 
broad  chisel  or  with  a  narrow,  thiu-bladed  saw,  the  section  being 
made  through  a  plane  which  will  allow  the  foot  to  be  placed  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  leg. 

In  most  cases  of  tuberciilous  joints  when  the  astragalus  is  in- 
volved, it  is  probably  better  to  remove  this  bone  entire;  this  will 
also  permit  treatment  of  the  joints  between  the  astragalus  and 
08  calcis  and  the  as^tragalus  and  scaphoid  if  these  are  involved,  and  this 
is  frequently  the  case.  The  astragalus  is  readily  removed  through  the 
inner  incision,  first  opening  the  joint  between  the  head  of  the  astrag- 
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alus  and  the  scaphoid^  and  then  the  joint  between  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  and  the  sustentaculum  tali  of  the  os  ealcis.  The  astragalus 
is  seized  with  a  lion-tooth  forceps,  and,  cutting  its  attachments  close 
to  the  bone,  it  is  twisted  free. 

Whethei^the  entire  astragalus  is  removed  or  not  in  cases  of 
tuberculosis  the  whole  synovial  membrane  lining  of  the  ankle-joint 
should  be  removed  with  toothed  forceps  and  scissors;  that  part  of 
the  membrane  which  lines  the  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule  is 
difficult  to  reach,  but  its  removal  may  be  facilitated  by  drawing  the 
foot  strongly  downward  away  from  the  tibia  and  at  the  same  time 
strongly  reflecting  the  anterior  flap  or  bridge  of  soft  parts. 

Usually  there  are  no  vessels  to  tie.  Drainage  tubes  may  be  in- 
troduced on  each  side  and  the  wound  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 
The  edges  of  the  wounds  are  brought  together  with  interrupted  catgut 
sutures,  being  left  partly  open  to  allow  for  the  drainage  tubes  and 
gauze.    The  foot  is  dressed  at  a  right  angle  to  the  leg. 

Ankle-joint  (Lauenstein). — A  very  satisfactory  method,  espe- 
cially for  tuberculous  joints.  The  knee  is  slightly  flexed,  and  the 
foot  rests  with  its  inner  surface  upon  a  thin  sand  bag.  The  in- 
cision is  placed  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  joint,  passing  through  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  fat  and  exposing  the  external  surface  of  the 
outer  malleolus  and  the  lower  end  of  the  fibula  for  a  distance  of  about 
three  inches.  The  surface  of  the  fibula  thus  exposed  is  subcutaneous, 
and  is  included  between  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  tertius  in  front 
and  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  brevis  behind;  from  the  tip  of  the 
outer  malleolus  the  incision  curves  forward  and  inward  across  the  dor- 
sum of  the  foot,  terminating  just  external  to  the  tendon  of  the  pero- 
neus tertius,  which  should  not  be  cut. 

The  joint  is  now  opened  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus  by 
cutting  the  anterior  fasciculus  of  the  external  lateral  ligament,  and 
then  the  integument,  together  with  the  extensor  tendons  and  other 
soft  parts,  including  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament, 
are  separated  from  the  front  of  the  tibia  with  the  periosteum  elevator, 
these  soft  parts  being  meanwhile  drawn  forcibly  forward,  away  from 
the  front  surface  of  the  tibia,  with  a  blunt  hook. 

The  posterior  margin  of  the  incision  is  next  seized  and  retracted 
and  the  sheath  of  the  peroneal  tendons  opened;  these  tendons,  to- 
gether with  the  integument,  are  drawn  well  back  out  of  the  way  with 
a  blunt  hook  and  the  remaining  fasciculi  of  the  external  lateral  uga- 
ment  (middle  and  posterior)  then  divided. 
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The  foot,  being  somewhat  extended  in  order  to  relieve  the  ten- 
sion of  the  peronei  tendons,  may  now,  with  moderate  force,  be  com- 
pletely dislocated  by  rotating  it  inward  upon  its  long  axis  in  a  hinge- 
like fashion  around  the  internal  malleolus. 

All  parts  of  the  joint  are  now  accessible;  the  synovial  membrane 
may  be  dissected  away  with  a  thumb  forceps  and  scissors,  and  the 
upper  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus,  if  desired,  may  be  chiseled 
away  or  resected  with  a  thin,  flat  saw,  or,  by  extending  the  incision 
somewhat,  the  entire  bone  may  be  removed.  If  the  tibia  and  fibula 
are  diseased,  the  soft  parts  about  the  lower  ends  of  these  bones  may 
be  detached,  preferably  subperiosteally,  with  the  elevator,  and  the  dis- 
eased portion  of  the  bones  then  resected  with  the  saw.    If  the  articular 


Fig.  220.— Resection  of  Ankle-joint.    Lauensteln's  incision. 

surface  only  of  the  astragalus,  and  not  the  whole  bone,  is  to*  be  re- 
moved, one  should  take  care  to  make  the  section  through  the  bone  in 
such  a  plane  that,  when  the  foot  is  replaced,  the  cut  surfaces  of  the 
astragalus  and  tibia  will  permit  of  the  foot  being  placed  at  a  riglit 
angle  with  the  leg.  There  is  a  marked  tendency,  in  resecting  the 
articular  surface  of  the  astragalus,  to  carry  the  section  through  a  plane 
which  would  result  in  the  foot's  being  joined  to  the  leg  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  in  a  position  of  extension,  and  this  is  to  be  avoided. 

Ankle-joint,  Osteoplastic  (Mikulicz-Wladimirow).  —  The 
patient  lies  upon  the  abdomen.  A  transverse  incision  is  made 
across  thj  sole  of  the  foot.  This  incision  commences  on  the  outer 
border  of  the  foot  a  finger's  breadth  behind  the  tuberosity  which 
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marks  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  (little  toe),  and  ends 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  at  the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid.  From 
either  end  of  this  incision,  upon  either  side  of  the  foot  an  additional 
incision  is  carried  obliquely  upward  and  backward  across  the  lower  end 
of  each  malleolus  to  their  posterior  borders,  and  then  still  another 
incision  is  made  transversely,  just  above  the  heel,  uniting  the  ends  of 
the  two  lateral  incisions  and  dividing  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  poste- 
rior tibial  vessels.  All  these  incisions  penetrate  to  the  bone.  The  foot 
is  now  forcibly  flexed  (dorsal  flexion)  and  the  ankle-joint  is  opened 
from  behind  and  the  lateral  ligaments  are  cut.    The  astragalus  and 


Fig.  221.— Right  Foot,  Inner  Side.  Line  of  incision  for  Mikulicz-Wladiml- 
Tovr  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  ankle-joint.  Dotted  lines  indicate  section 
through  the  bones. 


the  OS  calcis  are  then  dissected  out  of  the  mass  of  soft  parts  in  which 
they  are  located,  working  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  bones;  during  this  step  of  the  operation  the  bones  are 
forcibly  drawn,  first  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  enucleation,  and,  working  forward,  the  joint  between 
the  astragalus  and  the  os  calcis  behind  and  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  in 
front  is  finally  opened.  The  remaining  ligaments  and  bands  are  then 
severed  and  the  bones  removed. 

The  soft  parts  around  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  an^  fibula  are 
now  separated,  cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  close  to  the  surface 
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of  the  bones,  and  a  thin  slice  of  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  including 
both  malleoli,  is  sawn  otL 

A  thin  slice,  including  the  articular  surfaces,  is  likewise  sawn 
oft  from  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid,  so  that  when  the  foot  is  extended 
(phi n tar  ilexion)  the  sawn  surfaces  of  the  cuboid  and  scaphoid  may 
be  apposed  to  the  sawn  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  the  long  axit 
of  the  leg  being  thus  prolonged  into  the  foot,  as  a  direct  line,  the 
patient  walking  upon  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and  the 
phalanges. 

The  posterior  tibial  vessels  which  lie  behind  the  ankle-joint, 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo  Aehillis,  are  cut,  and  must  be  ligated. 
The  bones  may  be  retained  in  contact  with  sutures  of  chromicized 
catgut  carried  through  drill  holes,  but  this  is,  as  a  rule,  unnecessary, 
especially  if  the  foot  is  put  up  in  plaster.  The  skin  wound  is  closed 
with  interrupted  eatgut  sutures. 

One  should  be  careful  that  tlie  integument  on  the  front  of  the 
ankk%  which  is  redundant  after  excision  of  these  bone*,  does  not 
interfere  through  its  bulk,  "hunching,"  with  the  correct  apposition 
of  the  bones.  One  may  overcome  this  tendency  by  paiising  several 
quilting  sutures  through  this  mass  of  soft  parts. 

Knee-joint, — A  tourniquet  is  applied  about  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh.  The  potient  lies  upon  the  back  with  the  leg  extended,  the 
operator  standing  upon  the  side  of  the  table  corresponding  to  the  joint 
which  is  to  be  resected. 

The  usual  incision  (Textor)  and  probably  the  best  for  most 
eases  is  convex  downward,  passing  across  the  front  of  the  joint, 
below  the  patella,  and  extending  from  the  middle  of  one  condyle  to 
a  similar  point  upon  the  otlier.  This  incision  should  reach  deep  to 
the  bone,  and  below  the  patella  divides  the  ligamcntum  patellse. 

The  knee-joint  having  been  thus  opened,  the  limb  is  strongly 
flexed  at  the  hip  and  knee,  with  the  sole  of  the  foot  resting  upon  the 
table,  and  it  is  thus  supported  by  an  assistant.  The  lateral  ligaments 
and  the  lateral  portions  of  the  capsule  are  now  divided,  cutting  them 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  femur. 

The  knee  being  still  more  markedly  flexed,  the  crucial  ligaments 
are  divided  close  to  their  attachment  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  tibia, 
cutting  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  downward,  as  if  one  would 
cut  into  the  articular  surface  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia;  if  tlie 
ligaments  are  divided  w^ith  the  edge  of  the  knife  directed  backward, 
one  may  accidentally  cut  the  popliteal  vessels. 
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The  anterior  flap,  which  includes  the  patella,  should  be  dis- 
sected back  and  retracted  suflBciently  to  allow  free  access  into  the 
synovial  pouch,  which  is  located  above  the  patella,  between  the  quad- 
riceps tendon  and  the  front  of  the  femur. 


Fig.  222.— Right  Leg.  Inner  Side.  A8,  inclslcD  upon  the  inner  aspect  of 
the  ankle  for  resection  of  the  astragalus;  K,  Textor  incision  for  resection  of 
the  knee-joint.     Dotted  lines  indicate  planes  of  section  through  the  bones. 

With  mouse-tooth  forceps  and  blunt-pointed  scissors,  curved 
on  the  flat,  the  synovial  membrane  which  lines  the  joint  may  now  be 
entirely  resected.    If  the  bones  are  healthy,  one  may  stop  at  thif 
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feiago  of  the  operation  and  close  the  wound,  after  irrigating  thot- 
oiighly  and  providing  for  suitable  drainage  {arthrectomy). 

In  resecting  that  part  of  the  synovial  raembrane  whicli  linee 
the  posterior  part  of  the  capside  one  should  avoid  cutting  deeply, 
on  account  of  the  liability  to  injure  tlie  popliteal  vessels,  which  lie 
adjacent  to  this  part  of  the  capsule.  There  is  rather  leas  danger 
of  doing  this  if  the  posterior  lignraent  is  put  upon  the  stretch  by 
drawing  the  tibia  away  from  the  Icniur  while  this  part  of  the  syn- 
ovial  sac  is  being  excised.  Tliis  portion  of  the  synovial  membrane 
is  also  more  accessible  after  the  ends  of  the  bones  have  been  re- 
sected. 

If  the  disease  in  the  bones  is  limited  to  one  or  more  foci»  these 
may  be  thoroughly  scooped  out  with  a  sharp  spoon,  thus  avoiding 
the  resection  of  the  ends  of  the  boues.  Especially  in  children  one 
should  avoid,  wherever  possible,  the  resection  of  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  since  interference  with  the  epiphyseal  line  may  retard  very 
much  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  limb. 

The  patella  is  usually  extirpated  if  the  ends  of  the  femur  acd 
tibia  are  resected,  even  if  it  is  apparently  not  dii^eascd.  It  is  grasped 
with  double  sharp  hooks  and  excised,  cutting  with  the  edge  of  the 
knife  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone. 

If  one  decides  to  resect  the  ends  of  the  hones,  the  lower  end 
of  the  femtir  is  first  removed,  separating  the  soft  parts  hack  as  far 
as  necessary,  and  working  with  the  scalpel  close  to  the  bone.  The 
end  of  the  femur,  stripped  of  its  soft  parts,  is  forced  upward,  out 
of  the  wound,  above  the  level  of  the  tibia  (hip  flexed)  and  wnth 
a  sharp,  broad  saw  the  section  is  made  through  the  end  of  the  bone 
from  before  backward,  commencing  by  placing  the  heel  of  the  saw 
npon  the  bone  and  making  a  groove  by  drawing  the  instrument 
firmly  backward.  The  femur  should  be  steadied  with  both  hand«  of 
an  assistant  who  supports  himself  by  resting  his  elbows  upon  the 
table.  The  end  of  the  bone  should  be  forced  sulliciently  far  upward 
out  of  the  wound  so  as  to  make  the  use  of  a  towel  to  protect  the  soft 
parte  during  its  section  nnneiet^sary.  The  piece  of  bone  resected 
nmst  be  of  the  same  thidvness  anteriorly,  posteriorly,  and  upon  either 
side,  otherwise,  when  the  operation  is  completed,  the  limb  will  be 
found  to  be  in  a  position  of  knock-knee  or  bow-leg,  or  there  will  be 
too  much  or  too  little  extension. 

The  section  should  pass  through  a  plane  which  is  parallel  with 
the  articular  surface  of  the  bone,  and  not  at  right  angles  with  the  long 
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axis  of  the  bone,  and  therefore  in  making  the  section  one  should  dis- 
regard the  long  axis  of  the  bone,  and  rather  keep  his  eye  on  the  plane 
of  the  articular  surface. 

The  end  of  the  tibia  is  now  likewise  stripped  of  its  soft  parts  and 
projected  upward  out  of  the  wound  well  beyond  the  sawn  surface  of 


c— 


Fig.  223.— Resection  of  Knee-joint.  A,  A^,  long  axes  of  the  femur  and 
tibia;  B,  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  femur.  O,  lines 
through  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  and  upper  end  of  the  tibia  parallel  with 
the  plane  of  the  articular  surfaces.  Through  these  planes  the  section  should 
be  made  in  resecting  the  knee-joint. 

the  femur,  and  a  section  of  the  bone  removed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
femur,  parallel  with  the  plane  of  its  articular  surface. 

At  times  it  is  necessary  to  excise  two  or  three  inches  of  the  bones 
(femur  and  tibia  together),  but  one  should  remove  as  little  as  the  con- 
ditions present  will  permit,  especially  in  children.  The  sharp  spoon 
may  be  used  to  extirpate  foci  which  extend  into  the  substance  of  the 
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bone  beyond  the  surface  exposed  by  the  sect  ion,  and,  if  the  cortex  Is 
healthy,  one  may  remote  much  of  the  medullary  portion  of  a  bone 
rather  than  sacrifice  more  of  the  length  of  the  limb  by  removing  a 
thicker  segment  of  bone. 

The  limb  should  be  now  extended  and  the  position  of  the  joint 
noted;  when  the  ends  of  the  bones  are  brought  together  there  should 
be  the  normal  slight  bowing  inward  and  a  slight  degree  of  flexion  (five 
degrees). 

If  the  position  of  the  limb  is  not  satisfactory,  one  may  remove  a 
further  section  from  one  of  the  bones  to  correct  it;  but  the  necesaity 
for  this  second  section  should  he  avoided. 

The  position  of  the  bones  being  satisfactory,  all  looae,  ragged 
tissue  is  cut  away  and  any  remaining  portion  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane that  has  been  overlooked  excised. 

In  most  cases  it  is  well  to  insert  tubes  for  drainage,  one  on  each 
gide<  These  should  reach  well  up  into  the  recess  beneath  the  quadri- 
ceps muscle,  between  it  and  the  front  of  the  femur;  in  addition,  strips 
of  iodoform  gauze  may  be  packed  into  the  woimd^  the  ends  emerging 
through  the  incision  on  each  side;  if  tubes  are  used,  they  should  be 
fixed  to  the  edge  of  the  skin  with  a  silk-worm  gut  stitch  to  prevent 
their  slipping  out.  The  front  part  of  the  skin  incision  is  closed  with 
interrupted  silk- worm  gut  stitches. 

If  the  limb  is  placed  in  a  good,  firm,  plaster-of-Paris  splint,  the 
ends  of  the  bones,  as  a  rule,  remain  in  good  position.  A  sharp  edge  of 
either  bone  shoukl  not  be  left  projecting  into  the  popliteal  space  (pop- 
liteal vessels).  J  f  it  is  desired  to  ^x  the  ends  of  the  bones  they  may 
be  Joined  together  with  two  stout  chromicized  catgut  sutures  which 
pass  through  drill  holes  placed  near  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sawn 
surfaces  of  the  bones,  one  on  each  side  of  the  middle  hne,  or,  after  the 
skin  has  been  sutured,  the  bones  may  be  joined  by  two  nails,  one 
driven  through  the  front  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  and  reaching 
obliquely  upward  into  the  sawn  surface  of  the  femur,  and  the  other 
passing  through  the  front  surface  of  the  femur  and  reaching  down 
into  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.  Small  incisions  may  be  made  in  the 
skin  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the  nails. 

These  accessory  measures,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  bones 
in  apposition,  are,  as  a  rule,  unnecessary  if  the  ends  of  the  bones  have 
been  sawn  square,  and  fit  well,  and  a  good  plaster  splint  is  applied. 
In  adjusting  the  plaster  splint  one  should  see  that  the  foot  is  slightlj 
everted,  so  that  the  patient  will  not  "toe  in/' 
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Before  suturing  the  wound  the  tourniquet  may  be  removed  and 
any  spurting  vessels  secured;  usually  there  are  few  or  none,  and  any 
slight  oozing  may  be  controlled  by  the  pressure  of  the  dressing. 

Instead  of  the  incision  described  above  the  knee-joint  may  be 
opened  by  an  incision^  with  the  convexity  directed  upward,  passing 
across  the  limb  above  the  upper  border  of  the  patella.  This  is  the 
reverse  of  the  incision  described  above,  and  gives  very  free  access  to 
the  synovial  pouch  under  the  quadriceps  tendon. 

Volkmann  makes  a  transverse  incision  across  the  front  of  the 
knee,  through  the  skin  down  to  the  surface  of  the  patella,  the  knee 
being  slightly  flexed  and  resting  upon  a  sand  bag;  corresponding  to 
this  incision  through  the  skin,  the  patella  is  sawn  through  trans- 
versely. To  this  may  be  added  two  lateral  incisions,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  joint  running  up  and  down.  We  then  have  an  H-shape  in- 
cision. This  incision  is  especially  adapted  to  those  cases  where  the 
disease  is  limited  to  the  synovial  membrane  alone;  so  that  after  its 
excision  the  segments  of  the  patella  may  be  sutured  with  chromi- 
cized  catgut.    This  incision  is  often  desirable  in  children. 

Hip-joint  (Langenbeck).  —  This  operation  is  done  as  much 
as  possible  subperiosteally.  The  patient  lies  upon  the  well  side  of 
the  body,  with  the  hip  and  knee  slightly  flexed.  A  longitudinal  in- 
cision is  made  over  the  outer  side  of  the  hip  four  to  five  inches  long; 
it  commences  two  or  three  inches  above  the  upper  border  of  the  great 
trochanter,  upon  a  line  corresponding  to  the  long  axis  of  the  femur, 
and  from  this  point  is  continued  straight  down  upon  the  outer  surface 
of  the  trochanter  and  ends  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur;  the  incision  throughout  its  whole  length  penetrates  to  the 
bone;  that  portion  of  the  incision  which  lies  above  the  trochanter 
passes  through  the  fibers  of  the  glutei  muscles  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  ilium,  which  it  reaches  just  above  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum, 
exposing  the  capsule  of  the  joint. 

Sharp  retractors  are  inserted  deep  in  the  incision  and  the  soft 
parts  drawn  forcibly  asunder.  The  capsule  is  incised  from  the  rim 
of  the  acetabulum  downward  toward  the  great  trochanter,  the  coty- 
loid ligament,  also,  being  nicked,  or  may  be  separated  from  the  bony 
rim  of  the  acetabulum  for  a  short  distance  on  either  side  of  the  in- 
cision in  the  capsule. 

With  the  periosteum  elevator,  or,  where  necessary,  with  the  knife 
or  chisel,  the  tendons,  together  with  the  periosteum  and  the  capsule, 
are  separated  from  the  greater  trochanter  and  the  neck  of  the  femur; 
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this  should  be  accomplished  as  much  as  possible  subperiosteally  with 
the  sharp-edged  periosteum  elevator;  but,  where  the  attachment  of 
the  parts  to  the  bones  is  very  intimate,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  knife,  cutting  with  its  edge  close  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  or 
the  chisel  may  be  used,  chipping  oflf  a  thin  shell  of  the  cortex,  which 
carries  the  attached  tendons  with  it.  An  assistant  rotates  the  limb 
inward  or  outward  as  may  be  necessary  to  facilitate  this  part  of  the 
operation. 


Fig.  224.— ResecHon  of  Hip.    Langenbeck's  incision. 


In  this  way  the  upper  end  of  the  femur  is  denuded.  Pains 
should  be  taken  to  separate  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  externus, 
which  is  attached,  in  the  digital  fossa,  upon  the  inner  aspect  of  the 
great  trochanter,  and  also  the  tendons  that  are  attached  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  great  trochanter. 

In  order  to  cut  the  ligamentum  teres  the  thigh  is  flexed,  rotated 
inward,  and  adducted,  in  this  way  partly  luxating  the  head  of  the 
bone;   a  long,  narrow  knife  is  then  introduced  into  the  joint  above 
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and  behind,  and  sweeping  downward  and  forward  across  the  head 
of  the  bone,  the  ligament  is  usually  cut.  In  operating  on  diseased 
joints  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  necessary  to  cut  the  ligamentum  teres,  as  it 
is,  in  most  cases,  already  destroyed,  or,  at  any  rate,  readily  ruptures 
upon  forcibly  manipulating  the  joint  (adduction  and  rotation  inward). 
The  head  of  the  femur  is  then  completely  luxated  backward  by 


Fig.  22S.— Resection  of  the  Hip.  Anthony  White's  incision.  Commences 
anteriorly  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  and  the 
upper  border  of  the  trochanter  major  and  curres  backward  abore  the  tro- 
chanter major  and  then  downward  behind  the  trochanter  for  a  distance  of 
about  two  inches. 


manipulation  (flexion,  adduction,  and  rotation  inward)  and  forced  out 
of  the  wound,  when  the  head  and  neck  may  be  readily  removed  with  a 
Gigli  or  chain  saw,  with  a  flat  saw,  or  with  a  chisel. 

Some  surgeons  make  it  a  practice  to  remove  the  trochanter  as 
well  as  the  head  and  neck  of  the  femur,  making  the  line  of  section 
through  the  shaft  of  the  bone  just  below  the  great  trochanter.     In 
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order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  periosteum,  etc.,  eone- 
spondingly  lower  down  upon  the  ehalt  of  the  femur.  If  the  trochanter 
IB  healthy,  it  is  unnecessary  to  remove  it;  yet,  if  at  all  suspicious,  it  is 
better  to  make  the  section  through  the  bone  below  the  great  tro- 
chanter, removing  the  great  trochanter  as  well  as  the  head  and  neck, 
because  the  result  is  just  aa  good,  and  many  surgeons  claim  better, 
than  when  it  is  left. 

Now,  rotating  inward  and  outward,  but  chiefly  by  extension  of 
the  limb,  pulling  strongly  upon  the  femur  and  holding  the  edges  of 
the  wound  widely  apart  to  give  us  room,  we  may  proceed  to  excise  the 
synovial  membrane,  using  long,  sharp  scissors,  curved  upon  the  flat, 
and  mouse-tooth  forceps. 

If  the  acetabTdum  is  diseased,  it  may  be  curetted  with  a  sharp 
spoon  or  even  resected  with  the  chisel  and  mallet.  A  sinus  may  be 
found  leading  through  the  acetabidum  to  a  focus  within  the  pelvisj  in 
which  case  drainage  of  the  joint  may  be  combined  with  counter-drain- 
age tlirough  an  incision  made  anteriorly  just  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. There  is  but  little  hemorrhage  during  the  operation;  bleed- 
ing vessels  may  be  seized  as  they  are  cut  during  the  progress  of  the 
operation. 

The  soft  parts  are  brought  together  with  interrupted  silk-worm 
gut  sutures,  which  should  pass  deep  through  the  integument,  mus- 
cles, and  periosteum,  closing  the  wound,  except  for  a  space  below 
sufficient  to  allow  the  passage  of  a  thick  tube,  which  should  reach 
upward  as  far  as  the  acetabulum  for  drainage,  or  the  wound  may  be 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  or  the  gauze  packing  may  be  combined 
with  the  use  of  a  tube.  Before  closing  the  wound  it  should  he  washed 
out  with  hoi  bichloride  solution. 

During  the  operation  one  should  work  as  much  as  possible  with 
the  periosteum  elevator  and  chisel,  cutting  as  few  tendons  as  pos- 
sible with  the  knife.  We  should  strive  to  keep  the  capsule  and  the 
periosteimi  or  shell  of  cortex  that  is  separated  from  the  bone,  along 
with  their  attached  tendons,  hanging  together  in  one  continuous 
layer;  so  that,  when  we  are  ready  to  resect,  the  denuded  upper  end 
of  the  femur  lies  in  a  sort  of  sac  which  is  made  of  the  above  named 
structures,  and  which  all  hang  together,  continuous  with  one  an- 
other, and  it  is  out  of  this  hood  or  sac  that  we  deliver  the  upper  end 
of  the  bone  for  resection.  In  closing  the  wound  the  upper  edges  of 
the  hood  should  be  included  in  the  sutures,  except  the  part  that  is 
left  open  for  drainage. 
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Osteotomy  of  the  Femur  for  Oenn  Valgnun — Knock-knee  (Hac- 
ewen). — The  knee  is  somewhat  flexed,  its  outer  side  resting  upon 
a  sand  bag.  A  short  longitudinal  incision  is  made  upon  the  inner 
side  of  the  thigh  just  above  the  knee-joint.  It  is  placed  one  finger's 
breadth  in  front  of  the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus,  its  lower 


Pig.  226.— Osteotomy  (Mactven).  A.M.,  opening  In  the  adductor  magnut 
through  which  the  femoral  artery  (F.A.)  passes  into  the  popliteal  space. 
Arrow  indicates  point  at  which  the  chisel  is  applied  and  the  dotted  line  th« 
plane  of  section  for  bow-legs  and  knock-knee. 

end  upon  a  line  which  is  drawn  around  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh 
one  finger's  breadth  above  the  upper  border  of  the  external  con- 
dyle; or  we  may  locate  the  lower  end  of  the  incision  two  fingers' 
breadth  above  the  inner  condyle  and  one  finger's  breadth  in  front  of 
the  tendon  of  the  adductor  magnus.    The  incision  is  prolonged  upward 
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for  a  distance  of  4  cm.  and  reaches  to  the  bone  through  the  integu- 
ment, vastus  internuB  muscle,  and  periosteum. 

The  periosteum  is  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  bone  over 
an  area  sufficient  to  allow  the  application  of  a  broad  chisel,  with 
which  the  bone  is  divided,  in  a  direction  outward  and  slightly  upward. 
The  line  of  fracture  does  not  pass  through^  but  Just  above,  the  joint. 
The  deformity  is  then  corrected,  and  the  limb,  including  the  foot, 
plaeed  in  a  plaster  splint. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  chisel  through  tlie  entire  thickness  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur,  but  only  far  enough  to  allow  one  to  gradually  bend 
the  bone  into  position^ — it  should  not  be  forcibly  fractured  or  bent  into 
position  with  a  sudden  Jerk.  The  line  of  fracture  is  placed  above  the 
epiphyseal  line,  and  therefore  this  operation  may  be  done  upon  ehii- 
flren  and  young  people  without  interfering  with  the  natural  subse- 
quent growth  of  the  femur.  This  operation  may  also  be  done  through 
an  incif^ion  upon  the  outer  aspect  of  the  Umb  upon  the  same  level. 

Suture  of  the  Patella,— Approximation  and  fixation  of  the  frag^J 
ments  of  the  patella  in  case  of  fracture  with  marked  separation,  eM^f 

The  failure  to  obtain  bony  union  in  fracture  of  the  patella  is 
due  to  the  interposition  of  strings  of  torn  periosteum,  etc.,  and 
blood-clot  betw^een  the  fragments,  and  to  distension  of  the  capsale 
of  the  knee-joint  with  blood  and  serum.  These  conditions  interfere 
with  immediate  close  coaptation  of  the  fragments.  The  object  of  an 
operation  is  to  approximate  and  fi.x  the  fragments  and  to  evacuate 
the  knee-joint, 

A  vertical  incision  is  made  sufficiently  long  to  expose  the  frag- 
ments, the  edges  of  the  woimd  being  drawn  asunder  with  sharp- 
pronged  retractors.     Each  fragment  is  then*  in  turn,  lifted  up  into 
the  wound  with  a  sharp  hook  and  its  edge  freed  from  shreds 
periosteum  and  blood-clot.     The  blood  is  then  turned  out  of 
joint  and  the  joint  irrigated  with  a  warm  saline  solution.    The  in 
menta  are  then  brought  together  with  sharp  hooks  and  fixed  in  p< 
tion  with  two  or  more  chromicized  catgut  sutures.     These  sutu 
should  include  the  periosteum  corresponding  to  the  edges  of 
fragmentfl  and  should  take  a  good,  firm  bite.    It  is,  in  most  cas 
unnecessary  to  carry  these  sutures  through  the  bone.    If  this  should 
be  desirable,  however,  the  holes  must  be  drilled  through  the  edges 
of  the  fragments.    These  drill  holes  should  not  go  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  bone,  but  only  partly  through,  emerging  upon  the 
edges  of  the  fragments. 
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After  the  fragments  have  been  united  the  rents  in  the  capsule, 
fibrous  expansion  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  tendon  upon  either  side, 
corresponding  to  the  lateral  margins  of  the  patella,  may  also  be 
closed  with  several  catgut  sutures.  The  incision  in  the  skin  is  su- 
tured with  catgut  without  drainage,  an  aseptic  dressing  is  applied. 


Fig.  227.~WiriDg  Patella  for  Fracture.  Shows  tear  in  captule  upon  either 
side  of  fractured  pateUa.  Sutures  emerge  upon  the  edge  of  each  fragment: 
i.e.,  they  do  not  pass  entirelj  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone. 

and  the  limb  placed  upon  a  long  posterior  splint  with  the  foot  ele- 
vated and  the  limb  flexed  at  the  hip-joint  so  aa  to  relax  the  quad- 
riceps. After  one  week  the  limb  may  bo  placed  in  plaster,  still  kept 
flexed  at  the  hip,  and  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  passive  motion  may  be 
commenced. 
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Abbe,  operation  for  stricture  of  OBSophasus, 

230. 
Abdomen,  206. 
ante ro- lateral  wall  of.  207. 
muscles  of.  208. 

aponeuroses  of,  210. 
posterior  wall  of,  206. 
Abdominal  cavity,  205. 
wall,  deep  vessels  of,  212. 
superficial  vessels  of,  208. 
Abscess,  extradural,  in  middle  fossa,  60. 
of  breast,  incisions  for,  194. 
of  cerebellum,  60. 
temporo-sphenoidal,  51. 
Alexander,  prostatectomj,  434. 
Alimentary  tube,  80. 
Alveolar  process,  cleft  of,  92. 
Amputation  of  arm,  461. 
of  breast,  196. 
of  finger  at  pbalango-pbalangeal  Joint,  450. 

at  metacarpo-phalangeal  Joint,  462. 
of  foot  through  medio-Ursal  Joint,  Chopart, 
604. 
Pirogoff  method,  507. 
QUnther  modification.  509. 
le  Fort  modification.  609. 
Syme  method,  606. 

through   tarso-metatarsal  Joint,   Lisfranc, 
601. 
of  forearm,  457. 
of  leg,  610. 
of  penis,  422. 
of  rectum,  Kraske,  861. 

Volkmann,  348. 
of  thigh.  621. 
of  toe,  600. 
of  tongue,  169. 
Anaesthesia,  cocain,  2. 
general,  1. 

incomplete,  1. 
local,  2. 
Schleich  method,  3. 
Anal  fascia,  426-430. 
Analgesia  by  subarachnoid  injection  of  cocain, 

3. 
Anastomosis,   intestinal   (see  "Intestkial  An- 
astomosis"). 
Angiotribe.  11. 
Ankle-joint,  505. 
exarticulation  of  foot  at,  506. 
Pirogoff  method.  507. 
QUnther  modification,  509. 
le  Fort  modification,  509. 
Syme,  606. 
resection  of.  Koenig,  533. 
Langenbeck-Hueter,  529. 
Lauenstein.  636. 
Mikulicz- Wladimirow.  636. 
with  extirpation  of  astragalus,  532. 
Antrum  of  Highmore,  53. 
to  drain.  69. 
mastoid,  40. 
drilling  into.  46. 
to  open  and  drain,  46. 
Anus,  artificial.  289. 
Aorta,  arch  of,  182. 
thoracic,  187. 


Aortic  valve  (orifice),  181. 
Aponeurosis  of  abdominal  muscles,  210. 

of  external  oblique,  2U9,  364. 
Appendicectomy,  299. 
Incision,  299. 
Battle,  301. 
McBurney,  300. 
Appendicitis    accompanied    by    general    peri- 
toneal infection,  operation,  308. 
Appendicular  abscess,  operation,  306. 
Appendix  vermiformis,  amputation  of,  299. 
inversion  of,  305. 

stump  of,  after  amputation,  304. 
ligation  of  stump  of,  without  inversion,  803. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  285. 
Aqueductus  Fallopii.  45. 
Arch,  mandibular,  82. 

of  aorU,  182. 
Arches,  visceral.  82. 
Arm,  amputation  of,  461. 
Arteries  of  scalp,  19. 
Artery,  anterior  tibial,  492. 
ligation  of.  494. 
axillary,  437. 

ligation  of.  447. 
brachial.  440. 

ligation  of,  448. 
common  carotid,  136. 

ligation  of,  163. 
common  carotid,  left,  188. 
deep  epigastric,  367. 
dorsalis  pedis,  493. 
external  carotid,  138. 

ligation  oi,  166. 
facial,  52. 
femoral,  486. 

ligation  of,  489. 
Inferior  thyroid,  14L 
innominate,  188. 
intercostal,  ligation  of,  200. 
internal  carotid.  33,  137. 

ligaUon  of.  156. 
internal  mammary,  170. 

ligation  of.  200. 
internal  maxillary,  60. 
lingual,  58.  127. 

ligation  of.  168. 
middle  meningeal,  2S. 

ligation  of.  26. 
musculo-phrenic,  170. 
obturator.  380. 
posterior  tibial.  494. 

ligation  of,  496. 
radial.  443. 

ligation  of.  449. 
subclavian,  140. 

ligation  of.  166. 
subclavian,  left.  luo. 
superior  epigastric,  170. 
temporal,  60. 
ulnar.  443. 

ligation  of.  449. 
vertebral.  141. 
Ascending  colon,  287. 
Atresia  of  facial  orifices,  90. 
Auditory  canal,  external,  42-87. 
process,  42. 
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^H^            ^^^mp                 ^^^^^^^^H 

^^^1            Auricle.  42^87. 

Cholecystostomy,  318.                         ^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^H             Aurlculo-veulrlculiir  valvf^a  toriflees),  162. 

in  one  sitting,  31S.                                             ^^^H 

^^^B             Axilla,  etirgjcfil  EtDatomy  of.  i:f7. 

In  two  sUtJugs,  320.                                                  ^^H 

^^^H              Axillary  abacegs,   mciiitOQ  for.  440, 

McBurney  modiflcation^  319.                               ^^M 

^^^H 

when  bladder  cannot  b«  drawn  InUJ  incliloa        1 

^^^H               vtia  (Hco  ''Artery,  Axillary")* 

for  fixation,  322.                                                      1 

^^^H            AxysoB  veia,  1^. 

when  hladdtr  is  already  fixed  by  adbe&toaa        1 

to  abdominal  wall,  322.                                      J 

^^H             Back. 

Chotecyatotomy,  316.                                                        ■ 

^^^H                     QlUSclf^H  of,  215« 

Cboledoeho-itthectoTOy,  S2S.                                              M 

^^H                       Deck,  120. 

ChoTedo*  1                   isy.  327.                                      ,^^fl 

^^^H              Bardc*i(3b«o  op^ratloa  for  harcltp,  100. 

Cboledo                                                                        ^^M 

^^^H             BasslDl  operuUou  for  tngulnal  beruka,  3S3. 

Cbopart  ,                   .,  604.                                         ^^B 

^^^B             BIrn  flubaracbnoid  Injection,  alio. 

Joint.                                                                            ^^M 

^^^1              Bis  toe,  exarilculatlDQ  of,  500. 

Circumcision,  431*                                                      ^^^H 

^^^B                   with  removal  of  first  metAtarsal  boii«,  600. 

with  clamp,  422.                                                      ^^B 

^^^H             Blliroth.  extirijatloix  of  tongue,  164. 

Clavicular  region.  173.                                              ^^H 

^^^H                 pylo  recto  my.  237. 

Cleft  of  alveolar  proceaa,  9t>                                  ^^H 

^^^H             Bladder,   draluage  of   (eee   "Suprapubic  cys- 

palate.  ^3.                                                                     ^^H 

^^^H                          totomy"). 

operation  for,  107.                                                ^^H 

^^^B               operatioo    for   stone    In    (see    "Suprapubic 

Clefts,  lateral  nasal,  d6.                                           ^^B 

^^^H                         cyjstotomy"). 

median    of  upper  tip,  »$.                                       ^^H 

^^^H                 puncture>  418, 

oblique  facial  clefts.  M,  H,                                    ^^ 

^^^H                 reiatfoDS  of,  414. 

of  lower  lip,  lower  juw.  and  Congue,  fS;.                 1 
orbito-oasai  (see  "ObUqu«  laci*l  cJefU").    J 

^^^H                 BUri^irtii  anatomy  of,  413. 

^^^H                auture  of  wotinds  of,  17. 

transverse  facial.  87»  1^                                          .^^B 

^^^B             Blftodin's  iQctbod.  harollp,  lOS. 

visceral,  82.                                                            ^H 

^^^H            Bono,  division  of,  5« 

Coca  In  amfatheala,  3.                                              ^^H 

^^^B                suture  of,  1&. 

aterilizatioo.  4.                                                                 ■ 

^^^H             Bottloi,  proaiatotomy,  435. 

iuharacbnotd  Injection  of.  3  (M«  mlmt^  "I«utii-        | 

^^^H             Bowel,  Buture  of  wounda  of,  18  (see  alao  **In- 

bar  puncture,"  344).                                             1 

^^^B                        testine/'  etc.). 

Coceyx,  339.                                                                             1 

^^^H             Branchial  arches  (see  "Visceral  arcbea"). 

Coltes'B  ligament,  3fl4.                                                          1 

^^H                clcfta  (eeo  "Visceral  clefts' ). 

Coloa.  resection  of  (see  "Reaectlon  oC  emenm** J 

^^^B            Breast^  175. 

and  "Sigmoid  Oexure").                            ^^H 

^^^H                ampuiatlon  of,  196. 

^^^B                    Halsted'Mcycr  method.  197. 

Colostomy.  2Si.                                                          ^^H 

Maydl  melbod,  292.                                                ^H 

^^^B                extfrpalioD  of  fibroid  from,  196. 

Common  bile-ducts,  313.                                         ^^H 

^^^H                  fibroid  ot  19u. 

Congenital  defarmitlea  of  face,  80,  Ml                ^^M 

^^^H                 InclBions  for  absceaa  of,  194. 

classification  of.  9l>.                                            ^^M 

^^^H               lymphatics  of,  ITB. 

bornla,  IngnlDal,  370,  371,  Fig,  18&.                   ^^B 

^^^H             Bruns  method,  formation  of  lower  Itp,  U3. 

QperAtJoD  for,  38S.                                                  ^^H 

^^^H             Bume  adjacent  to  knee -Joint,  516. 

Conjoined  tendon,  86<L                                                 ^^M 

Conus  term! na lis,  220.                                                 ^^^M 

^^^H            C3«cum,  reaectfon  of,  SOS, 

Cooper,  pubic  ligament  of.  372,  Tli,  379.              ^^H 

^^^H                 aurglcai  anatomy  of.  285. 

Corning,  spinal  injection,  334.                                 ^^^| 

^^^H              Canal,  crural,  275-3S0,  48$, 

Corpora  cavfmosa,  -118.                                            ^^H 

^^^H                 external  auditory,  87. 

Corpus  spongiosum,  418»                                          ^^H 

^^H                  Hunter's.  4h7, 

Costal  cartilages.  168.                                                 ^^H 

^^^B                 Inetiloal,  3£5. 

Costo-coraeotd  membrane.  17B.                              ^^^| 

^^^B             Cai-den  ampuUtion  of  ie^,  518. 

CottiDg  opi  ratioQ,  501.                                                 ^^B 

^^^H             Carotid  artery,  common,  13i. 

Cowp^'r's  gland.  427.                                                ^^M 

^^H                      H§:ation  of,  163. 

Cratileetomy,  39.                                                        ^^H 

^^H                   left.  188. 

Craniotomy,  Unear,  9.                                           ^^H 

^^^H                external.  13S. 

Cribriform  fascia,  363.                                             ^^H 

^^^B                   ligivtioa  of.  1&5. 

CricO'thyroid  membniiie»  131.                                ^^H 

^^^H                 Internal,  137. 

Crieo- tracheotomy.  143.                                          ^^H 

^^^B                   It^ntloQ  of.  im. 

Crural  canal.  376'a»0.  488.                                        ^^B 

^^^H                triangle,  infertor,  123. 

nerve,  anterior,  489.                                             ^^H 

^^^H                   BUpertor,  125. 

ring,  375-:'SO.                                                        ^H 

^^^H             Caaserfan  ganglion,  S4. 

Cuabing  suture,  17.                                                    ^^H 

^^^B                extirpation  of.  Hartley-Krauae,  3<L 

Cystic  diKt,  312.                                                          ^^B 

^^^H                    RoHC-Atidrewa  method,  76. 

Cystotomy,  suprapubic,  415.                                   ^^B 

^^H             Caatration,  401. 

^^^B 

^^^B             CavernouB  einua,  22-33. 

Dawbnrn,  inversion  of  stump  of  appendix^  S0& 

^^H             Cavum  MeckeiU.  35. 

Dartos.  3JM. 

^^^H              Cerebellar  ahsceES.  60. 

Deformities  of  face,  roogcnital,  30.  88. 

^^^B              Cerebro-splnai  flBld,  23. 

claaslfieation  of,  90. 

^^^B              Cervical  fascia,  deep.  118. 

In  which  brat  visieraJ  srcb  Is  concarned. 

^^H              Cheeks.  64. 

98. 

^^^H             Chest,  fascia  of,  169. 

In  which  frontal  palate  Is  concerned,  tl. 

^^^H                aspiration  (see  "Thoracentesis"). 

Deltoid  flap,  e^carticulaiion  of  arm  at  aboulder- 

^^^H                 tapplDg  (see  "Thoracentesis"), 

Jolnt.  4G5». 

^^^B             Chest  wnll,  tnuacle  of.  199. 

Depressed   fracture  of  akull,   trephtoliit   for. 

^^^H                resection  of  part  of,  201, 

23. 

^^^^H              Cbolecystectomy,  322. 

Descending  colon,  anatomy  of,  288. 

^^^H              Chok'cyst-enteroatomy,  324. 

Devolopmcnt  of  ear,  ¥k                                            ^^H 

^^^B            CholecyHto-diindetiostomy   wltb  Murphy  but- 

Diaphragm.  174-2(^6.                                                 ^H 

^^^^^                 to(L,  326. 

uro-geniUL),  4^.                                                      ^^B 
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Dieffenbach  Wellmschnitt,  lOS,  ue. 

resection  of  rectum,  861. 
Dieffenbach-Jaesche  operation  for  lower  Up, 

112. 
Dilatation  of  aphincter,  842. 
Diploe.  20.  21. 
Division  of  bone,  6i. 

of  soft  parts.  4. 
Dorsal  section.  419. 

Koser  method.  420. 
Drum  of  ear.  43.  87. 
Dubrueil.  ezarticulation  of  hand.  46C. 
Duct,  common  bile-.  813. 

cystic,  312. 

ejaculatory.  395. 

hepatic.  313. 

Stenson'a.  66.  69. 

tear-.  86. 

thoracic.  188. 

Wharton's.  67. 
Ductus  communia  choledochus,  818. 
Duodenotomy  for  impacted  gall-stone,  827. 
Duodenum,  247. 
Dura  mater,  21. 

of  spinal  cord,  220. 

sinuses  of,  22. 

Ear,  development  of,  41. 
middle,  43. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  41. 
Ear-drum,  43,  87. 

Edebohls,  decortication  of  kidney,  412. 
inversion  of  appendix,  806. 
nephropexy,  407. 
Ejaculatory  ducts,  395. 
Elbow,  space  in  front  of,  442. 
Elbow-Joint,  exarticulation  of  forearm  at,  480. 
resection  of,  474. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  468. 
End-to-end  anastomosis,  amall  Intestine,  267. 
Mounsell  method.  269. 
with  Laplace  forceps,  264. 
with  Murphy  button,  26L 
with  O'Hara  forceps,  266. 
with  suture,  267. 
large  intestine.  296. 
End- to-side,  lateral  implanUtion   (Intestine). 

298. 
Enterectomy,  264. 

Entero-anastomosis    (see   "Intestinal   anasto- 
mosis," etc.). 
Enterorrhaphy,  262. 
Epididymis,  395. 

Esmarch,  exarticulation  of  arm  at  shoulder- 
joint,  467. 
Esmarch's  bandage  and  constrictor,  6. 
Estlander,  thoracectomy.  202. 
Estlandcr's  method,  restoration  of  lip,  116. 
Ethyl  chloride,  2. 
Eustachian  tube,  45-87. 

Exarticulation  of  arm  at  shoulder-Joint,  del- 
toid flap,  469. 
Spencc  method,  466. 
with  Esmarch  constrictor,  467. 
of  big  toe.  600. 

with  removal  of  metatarsal  bone,  600. 
of  flnger.  450. 

at  metacarpo-phalangeal  Joint,  462. 
of  foot  at  ankle-joint.  PirogofT  method,  507. 
GUnther  modification,  509. 
le  Fort  modification,  609. 
Syme  method,  606. 
of  forearm  at  elbow-Joint,  460. 
of  hand,  Dubrueil,  456. 

at  carpo-metacarpal  articulation,  463. 
of  leg  at  knee-joint.  Garden,  518. 
Grlttl-Stok*»9,  520. 
Stephen  Smith,  516.  * 

of  little  toe,  500. 


Exarticulation  of  thigh  at  hip-joint  (Wyeth's 
pins),  526. 
with  preliminary  ligation  of  common  fem- 
oral, 529. 
of  toes,  500. 
Excision  of  internal  jugular  vein,  49. 
Excision  of  Joints  (see  "Resection"). 

Face,  classification  of  deformities  of,  90. 
congeniUl  deformities  of,  80,  89. 
in  which  first  visceral  arch  ia  concerned, 

98. 
in  which  frontal  plate  is  concerned,  9L 
development  of,  80. 
side  of,  58. 
skeleton  of,  62. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  61. 
Facial  cleft,  oblique,  86.  96. 
transverse,  87,  98. 
vein,  126. 
Falciform  process,  372-486. 
Fallopii,  aqueductus,  45. 
Fascia,  anal,  425,  430. 
deep  cervical,  118. 

connective  tissue  spaces  beneath,  119. 
deep  perineal  (see  "Triangular  Ugamenf'k 

427-429. 
endothoracica,  169. 
iliaca,  218,  373,  379. 
laU,  372.  482. 
iliac  portion  of,  372. 
pubic  portion  of,  372. 
lumbar.  217. 
pectineal,  379. 
perineal,  deep.  427,  429. 

superficial,  424. 
spermatic,  394. 
superficial  of  groin,  861 
temporal,  19. 
transversal  is,  211. 
Fasciae  of  chest,  1&. 

of  thorax,  169. 
Fauces,  isthmus  of,  66. 
Femoral  artery,  486. 
ligaUon  of,  489. 
hernia.  380. 

operation  for,  898. 
region,  372. 
anterior,  485. 

from  within  abdomen,  878. 
sheath,  374-380,  488. 
space,  374-379. 

vein  (see  "Femoral  artery"). 
Fenger's  incision,  224. 
Fifth  (trifacial)  nerve,  33. 
division  of  branches  at  base  of  skull,  Kr<tai* 

leln-LQcke,  79. 
inferior  maxillary  branch,  63. 
superior  maxillary  branch,  63. 
Filum  terminale,  220. 
Finger,  exarticulation  of,  450. 

at  metacarpo-phalangeal  Joint,  461. 
Fistula  in  ano,  342. 
operation  for  complete,  343. 
for  incomplete.  344. 
Foot,  amputation  of,  Chopart,  604. 
Llsfranc,  501. 
exarticulation  of,  GOnther,  509. 
le  Fort.  509. 
PirogofT.  507. 
Syme,  506. 
surgical  anatomy  of.  498. 
Foramen  lacerum  medium,  80. 
obturator,  380. 
ovale,  31. 
rotundum,  31,  63. 
splnosum,  31. 
Forceps.  Laplace,  264. 
McLean,  264. 


^H          654         ^f^^^^^^W           INDEX.                ^^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^H              Forceps,  O'Hara,  2m. 

Harelip,  double,  without  adTanced  Intermaxtl- 

^^^H               Fore  i  pressure.  11. 

lar>'  procc-aa,  104. 

^^^H              Forearm,  untputatlon  through,  457. 

Incomplete,  liH). 

^^^H              Forebraln.  vesk-le  of*  SI. 

single    complete,    wltb    cleft    of    alveolar 

^^^H              Po»sa  crura  lis,  3TS. 

process  and  advancemeDt  of  lotermaa- 

^^^H                  Ueblo-recUl.  425. 

illary  bone,  104. 

^^^H                  8pheno-maxiIlary«  62. 

von  Graefe  operation  for.  100. 

^^^H                  syjcotualic.  61. 

Hartley  chisel.  2G. 

^^^H              Fovea  iDgultialiB  externa,  377. 

Head,  19. 

^^^M                 liigtilaaUB  Interna,  31E, 

surgical  anatomy  of,  19.                                       ^m 

^^^H                  Bupravf^ieuUft.  37S. 

Heart,  179.                                                                       ^H 

^^^H              FowJcr,  plourectomy,  203. 

outlines  of,  upon  chest  wall.  ISO.                     ^^M 

^^^B             Frontal  plate  or  process,  &3.  84,  87. 

Hemiazygos  vein,  1^.                                               ^^M 

^^^H 

Hemorrhage,  5.                                                           ^^H 

artiflclal  arrest  of,  6.                                          ^^M 

^^^m             Gall-b]adder«  asptratlon  of,  315. 

control  of,  by  chemical  agentjs.  10.                   ^^H 

^^^^M                  exclstoa  of  ("Chol(>(.-yeiU'<'toniy"), 

by  digital  compreaaioD  in  Ihe  wouad,  30»^^H 

^^^H                  luciBloo  Into  (see  "Cbolecytitotomy**). 

by    digital    compressioo    of    ULaia    v«mI^^H 

^^^H                 operations  upon.  Ub. 

proicjmal  to  wound,  8.                             ^^^1 

^^^B                surgical  anatomy  of,  312. 

by  direct  means.  9.                                             ^^H 

^^^H              Gall'dui'ts.    operations    upOD,    326    (see    also 

by  fore  (pressure,  IL                                             ^^H 

^^m                        -Gall-bladder'). 

by  heat  and  cold.  9.                                          ^^M 

^^^1              Ganglion,  Meekela,  04. 

by  indirect  means,  6.                                       ^^M 

^^^M                Caasertan  {sv9  "Caafterlaa  ganglSoo'*). 

by  ligature,  U.                                                     ^^M 

^^^B              Oaatrectomy,  244, 

by  mecbaalcal  taeans,  ia,                                ^^M 

^^^H              Gastro-enterostomy,  272. 

by  position,  8.                                                       ^^H 

^^^H                 anterior,  272. 

by  prcllmiaary  ligation,  $.                               ^^M 

^^H                 Carle, 

by  suture,  ii.                                                   ^^H 

^^^H                 Jabuulay  and  BrauDt  278. 

by  tamponade,  10.                                                ^^H 

^^^H                 posterior,  276, 

by  torsion.  IL                                                     ^^H 

^^^H                 TlclouR  circ-lf  after,  279. 

through  nervous  system,  9.                             ^^H 

^^^H                  Ton  llaeker,  276. 

with  Ksmarch  bandage,  etc..  i.                     ^H 

^^^H                  wltb  Luplac'p  forceps.  2S3. 

intracranial,  trephining  for,  25,                         ^^H 

^^^H                 wltb  McGraw's  rubber  suturo.  281« 

from  middle  nif oingeal,  25,  28,                       ^^H 

^^^B                  wltb  Murphy  button,  2S0, 

natural  arruat  of,  6.                                                 ^^H 

^^H                 wltb  O'llara  forceps,  'JU. 

Hemorrboids,  MS-Mi,                                                 ^H 

^^H                 Wo€lfler.  'il-i. 

operations  for,  344.                                                    ^^H 

^^^H             Qafitroplicatlon,  220, 

clamp  and  cautery.  346.                                       ^^M 

^^^H              Gastrorrbsphy,  237. 

ligation  and  cxcisioa,  34$.                                     ^^M 

^^^B              Gantruelomy,  232. 

Honle'B  spine  (see  "Spina  supra  meatum"!.            ■ 

^^^H                 Saabanajew  and  Franck,  SS3. 

lie  pa  tec  torn  y,  315.                                                                  ■ 

^^^H                 YOU  Hacker,  232. 

Ht'pstic  duet,  313.                                                         M 

^^H                  Wltzol,  235. 

Hepatotomy,  314.                                                           _^H 

^^^H              Gastrolomy,  228. 

Hernia.  362.                                                                ^H 

^^^H               Gkrabc>rnat's  ligament,  d6&*379. 

femoral.  375,  380.                                                     ^H 

^^^H              Gland,  Cowper's,  427. 

operations  for,  392.                                              ^^H 

^^^H                 parotid,  59. 

inguinal,  368.                                                            ^H 

^^^H                   prostate,  42S. 

acquired.  371.                                                      ^^H 

^^^H                 sublingual,  57. 

Basfilul  operation  for,  S8,1.                                ^^H 

^^H                thyroid,  134. 

congenital.  370,  371,  37S,  Fig.  151.                     ^^1 

^^^H              Gluteal  re«rlon,  4S3. 

operation  for,  Basslal,  3*^                           ^^M 

^^^H              Grlttf'Stnkes  amputation  of  leg,  G20, 

direct  Iftee  "'H.,  Inlernar'l, 

^^^H             Groin,  lympbatlc  glands  of,  362. 

external    or    oblique,    :m,    370    (a«*    mlm 

^^^H                 fluperficlal  fascia  of,  Wl. 

"Fovea  Inguinalla  exteraa.'*  JIT). 

^^^B                 surgical  an  atomy  of,  362. 

operation  for.  Basslnl,  3S3  <aea  lUao  Hal- 

^^^H             GUntber  modlflcatlon  of  Plrogoff  amputallon. 

sted's,  belowj. 

^^B                           &99, 

Hststcd's  operation  for.  389. 

Indirect  (see  'H..  external"). 

Infantile  or  encysted,  371. 

^^^H             Hagcdorn  operation  for  harelip,  103. 

Internal  or  direct,  3C8,  370  (see  also  **PovQa 

^^^H              HalstPd  operation  for  Ingutnat  bernla,  389, 

inguinalis  Interna,"  S78>. 

^^^H             HnlBted-Meyer  amputatiOQ  of  breast,  197. 

opera tj on  for  Haasini,  3^  (aee  alao  Hal* 

^^^B             Hand,  t  xartlculatloa  of,  at  carpo-m«tacarpal 

sted'9,  above). 

^^H 

oblique  (see  "H..  external").                           ^^H 

^^^M                ezarticulatlon  of,  Dubruell,  456. 

stranf^ulated,  operation  for.  380.                        ^^H 

^^^H               luclslon  Into,  446. 

Hcrtiiotomy.  380.                                                           ^^H 

^^^H                nerve-supply  of,  446. 

Higbmore,  antrum  of,  h3.                                           ^^^M 

^^^H                aurgical  anatomy  of,  446. 

operation  to  drain.  69,                                         ^^H 

^^H             Harelip,  66-91. 

Hip-Joint,  relations  of  parts  b^^hlnd,  4tt,           ^H 

^^^H                 Bnrdeleb4>n's  operation  for.  106. 

resection  of,  t^angenbeck,  5t4.                              ^^H 

^^^^H                 Bland  In 's  operation  for,  106. 

Anthony  M'bite  incision,  S46.  Ptg,  S3S.           ^H 

^^^H                 Hagpdorn'B  operatloo  for,  103. 

surgical  anatomy  of.  523.                                       ^^M 

^^^H                 MalKa(p?De  uporation  for.  lOU 

Hunter's  canal,  i^.                                                   ^^M 

^^^H                Mlrault  operation  for,  102. 

Hydrocele,  open  operation  for,  108.                     ^^M 

^^^H                N^lntoD  operation  for,  100. 

puncture  and  iDJectlon.  31)7.                                 ^^H 

^^^H               operations  for,  98. 

ri^trovf^rslon  of  tunica  vaginalis,  4Mw               ^^H 

^^^H                    complete,  102. 

Vol  k  mil  no  operation,  ^S,                                      ^^H 

^^^^^^          double,     with     sdTSQoed     IntennaxiUary 

von  Bergmano  operation,  309.                            ^^M 

^^^^^^^                process,  105, 

J 
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Hydrocele,  Winkelmann  operation.  400. 
Hyoid  bone,  130. 

Idiocy,  craniectomy  for,  29. 
Ileo-colostomy,  296,  298. 
end-to-end,  296. 
end-to-side,  298. 

lateral  (aide-to-aide)  anaatomoais,  297. 
without  resection  of  caecum,  298. 
Ileum.  249. 
Iliac  fascia  (see  "Fascia  iliaca"). 

portion  of  fascia  lata,  372. 
Ilio-pectineal  ligament,  374-379. 
Ilio-psoas  space,  374. 
Inferior  maxilla  (aee  "Lower  Jaw"). 
Inferior  maxillary  branch  of  fifth  nerve  (aee 

"Fifth  nerve"). 
Infraclavicular  region.  174. 
Infrahyoid  region,  130. 
lofundibular  process.  367. 
Infusion,  intravenous,  480. 
Ingrowing  toe-nail,  operations  for.  501. 
Inguinal  canal,  365. 
hernia  (see  "Hernia"), 
region,  363. 

from  within  abdomen,  875. 
ring,  internal.  366.  377. 
external,  364. 
Innominate  artery,  188. 
Intermaxillary  bone,  87. 
Internal  Jugular  vein,  ligation  and  exclalon  of, 

49. 
Inteatinal  anastomosis,   large  intestine,  end- 
to-end.  296. 
lateral,  297. 
side-to-side,  297. 
small  Intestine,  end-to-end,  257. 
Mounsell  method,  259. 
with  Laplace  forceps.  264. 
with  Murphy  button.  261. 
with  O'Hara  forceps.  266. 
with  suture,  257. 
lateral,  with  Laplace  forcepa,  272. 
with  McOraw  rubber  suture,  271. 
with  Murphy  button.  271. 
with  O'Hara  forcepa,  272. 
with  suture,  268. 
side-to-side  (see  lateral,  above). 
Intestinal  clamp  or  compressor,  255,  Fig.  106. 
Intestine,  large,  blood-supply  of,  288. 
operations  upon,  289. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  285. 
resection  of  part  of.  254. 
small,  blood-supply  of,  251. 
operations  upon,  252. 
surgical  anatomy  of,  247. 
suture  of  wounds  of  (see  "Enterorrhaphy"). 
Intracranial  hemorrhage,  25. 

trephining  for,  25. 
Intravenous  infusion.  480. 
Ischlo-rectal  fossa,  425. 

region,  425. 
Isthmus  of  fauces,  55. 

Jaboulay  and  Braun,  gastro-enterostomy,  278. 
Jaw-bone,  lower,  63  (sec  "Lower  Jaw"). 

upper,  53  (see  "Upper  Jaw-bone"). 
Jejunum,  249. 

Keen  bone  forceps,  333. 

Kidney,  abscess  of,  operation  for,  410. 

absence  of  one,  403. 

capsule  of,  403. 

decortication  of.  412. 

extirpation  of,  411. 

fixation  of  (see  "Nephropexy"). 

floating.  403. 

incision  into.  410. 

movable,  403. 


Kidney,  atone  in,  operation  for,  411. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  403. 
Knee-joint,  ampuUtion  of  leg  at.  Garden,  518. 
Oritti-Stokes,  520. 
Stephen  Smith.  516. 
burasB  adjacent  to,  515. 
resection  of,  Textor  incision,  538. 

Volkmann  incision,  543. 
surgical  anatomy  of.  513. 
Knot,  slip,  12. 
square,  12. 
surgeon's.  12. 
Kocher.  amputation  of  tongue.  159. 

pylorectomy.  241. 
Kraske,  amputation  of  rectum,  360. 
resection  of  rectum,  353. 
sacral  route  to  reach  rectum,  353. 
Krdnlein's  modification  of  Lttcke's  operation. 
79. 

Laminectomy,  332. 

Langenbeck.  extirpation  of  tongue.  163. 

formation  of  lower  lip,  114. 

incision  for  resection  of  upper  Jaw.  66. 
Laplace  forceps,  264. 

anastomosis,  end-to-end,  with,  264. 
lateral,  with,  272. 

gastro-enterostomy  with,  283. 
Large  intestine  (see  "Intestine"). 

anastomosis  (see  "Intestinal  anastomosis"). 
Laryngeal  region,  134. 
Laryngectomy,  148. 
Laryngotomy,  transverse,  146  (see  also  "Thy- 

rotomy"). 
Larynx,  extirpation  of,  148. 

of  half,  152. 
Lata,  fascia,  482  (see  "Fascia"). 
Lateral    anastomosis    (see    "Intestinal    anas- 
tomosis"). 

implantation  after  resection  of  csscum.  298. 
Lateral  lithotomy,  433. 

nasal  clefts,  96. 
process,  84. 

pectoral  region.  177. 

sinus.  22. 

sternal  line.  171. 
Le  Fort,  exartlculation  of  foot,  509. 
Leg,  492. 

amputation  of,  510. 
with  lateral  hooded  fiaps,  510. 

exartlculation  at  knee-joint.  Garden,  518. 
Gritti-Stokea,  620. 
Stephen  Smith.  616. 

varicoae  veins  of,  ligation.  497. 
Lembert  suture,  16. 
Ligament,  GoUes's  (triangular),  364. 

Qlmbemat's.  365-379. 

ilio-pectineal.  374-379. 

Poupart's,  364.  379. 

pubic,  of  (}ooper,  372,  374,  379. 

sacro-sciatic.  greater  and  lesser.  MZ. 

triangular  (Colles's),  364. 

triangular  (perineum).  427.  429. 
Ligamentum  dentatum,  220. 

nuchse,  120. 
Ligation  of  arteries  (see  "Artery"). 

preliminary,  to  control  hemorrhage.  8. 

of  varicose  veins  of  leg.  497. 
Ligature,  control  of  hemorrhage  by.  IL 
Line,  axillary,  171. 

lateral  sternal,  171. 

mammary,  171. 

midsternal.  171. 

parasternal.  171. 

scapular.  172. 
Linea  alba,  209. 
Lingual  triangle.  127. 
Lip.  lower,  clefU  of,  98. 
excision  of.  111. 


^H                 ^^^^^^^                     ^^^^^^^^H 

■ 

^^^H            L>lp,  reslornllon  of,  llS. 

Mouth,  floor  of,  58.                               ^^ 

^^^1 

^^^H                      bruna  mutbod.  113. 

roof  of,  55, 

^^^1 

^^^H                     DlefTenbttcii-JiLi^Biihe,  lit. 

Mouth  gag,  Whitehead.  108. 

^^^1 

^^H                     EeUauder.  115. 

^^^H                     I^ngeabeck,  114. 

with,  325. 

1 

^^^H               ttpp«r  median  clefts  and  notcbei  of,  95. 

gaatro-enterostomy  with,  280, 

1 

^^^H                   refitomtlon  of,  116. 

intestinal  aDastomosls  wltli,  2ei-27L 

1 

^^^^H            Ltps,  op^ratJotie  upoo.  111. 

Muscio,  bulho-oavernosus.  436, 

1 

^^^H                fiurgioal  anaLumy  of,  54. 

compreiisor    urethrsB    (see    '*M-    trmuMr^nna        1 

^^^H            Lisfraoc  Hmpuintion  of  tootf  501.    - 

peniiei'  ), 

1 

^^H                Joint.  499. 

erector  spiiiti;,  216, 

1 

^^H            LltbotoEoy.  lateral,  433. 

external  oblique,  208, 

J 

^^^H               tnt'dlau,  432. 

aponeurosis  of,  2m,  364. 

^^^^^ 

^^^H            Little  toe.  oxartlculatioa  of.  5O0. 

external  pterygoid,  60, 

^^^^M 

^^^H            Liver,  iuflsion  Into  (see  "U«iiatotomy*'). 

gluteus  maximua,  482. 

^^^^1 

^^^H               Injuries  of,  Zlb. 

llfncus.  218. 

'^^^^1 

^^^H               refieetloD  of  part  of  (eee  "Hepatec Corny"). 

lUo-psoas,  373. 

^^^^1 

^^^H               aur^lcal  anatomy  of.  310. 

Interna]  oblique,  209. 

^^^^1 

^^^H             IrOUgitudlDal  iilnui»,  22, 

Internal  pterygoid,  64. 

^^^^1 

^^^H            Lower  anterior  pectoral  region,  177. 

latisslmuB  dorsi,  215, 

^^^^M 

^^^H             Lower  Jaw,  &a. 

lerator  an  gull  Bcapulie«  Sli. 

^^^^M 

^^^1                median  cletU  of,  9B. 

levator  ani.  42H-429. 

^^^H 

^^^H              resection  of  entire  body  of,  75. 

maseeter,  69. 

I^^^H 

^^H                   of  half  of  body  of,  73. 

Occlpito-fronUUs,  19, 

^^^H 

^^^^H                    of  part  of  body  In  continuity,  75, 

pectoralis  major,  173, 

^^^H 

^^^H                       Dot  iu  continuity,  7S. 

pectoralis  minor,  173. 

^^^H 

^^^m            Lflcke'B  operation,  Kronleln's  modmratloii,  79, 

PBOM,  218. 

^^^H 

^^^H            Lumbiir  fascia,  217. 

quadratus  lumborum,  217* 

^^H 

^^^^B                 puncture,  334. 

rectus,  210. 

^^^1 

^^^H             Lung. 

rbomboideus.  216. 

^^^1 

^^^H                decorticatioo  of  (see  "PleurGctomy'). 

sphincter  ani  (internal  nnd  ejiternal). 

Ml.      ^^ 

^^H                limits  of.  193. 

dilatation  of,  ^M^. 

^^H                root  of. 

splcnlus,  216. 
sternohyoid.  132. 

_^J 

^^^H             Macewen,  osteotomy,  &47. 

&ternu-tuastold«  120. 

^^^H 

^^^H            MalKaignc  apfratioQ  for  harelip,  lOL 

steroo-ihyrold,  132. 

^^^H 

^^^H             Mammary  line,  171. 

subclavlua.  173. 

^^^H 

^^^H                region,  175. 

snbcostalofi.  169. 

^^^H 

^^H             Mandibular  arch,  S3. 

temporal,  20, 

^^^H 

^^^H            Mastoid  antrum,  40. 

transversalls  abdominis,  210. 

^^^H 

^^H                   dniljiig  Into,  46. 

transversus  perinel,  427. 

^^^H 

^^^^H                    to  open  and  drain,  46. 

trapexlus.  21o. 

^^^H 

^^^H                pneumatic,  40. 

trlangularlB  sternt,  169. 

^^^H 

^^^H               region,  aurgfcal  ao&tomy,  39. 

Muscles,  Intercostal.  169. 

^^^H 

^^^H             Maxillary  hone.  Inferior  (see  "Lower  Jaw"). 

of  back.  215, 

^^^H 

^^^H                   superior  (see  "Upper  Jaw-hone '). 

of  chest  wall.  169. 

^^^H 

^^^H                 procenB,  inferior,  S3. 

Musculo 'Spiral  nerve.  445. 

^^^H 

^^^H                   superior.  83. 

^^^^1 

^^^H            Maydl,  CMalofitomy,  2)2. 

Nasal  clefu.  lateral.  9«, 

^^^^^1 

^^^H             McBurney,  cholecystostomy.  319. 

proi^ess,  lateral,  84. 

^^^1 

^^^1                 lnrli»ion,  225.  Fig.  91. 

mlddle.  M, 

I^^^H 

^^^H            McBurney's  point,  286. 

Neck,  back  of,  130. 

^^^H 

^^^H             Mf  GiU'Fulior  prujfiatoctoixiy.  433. 

blood' vessels  of,  lit. 

^^^H 

^^^H             Mt-Graw'a  intestinal  anastomosis,  271. 

front  of,  129. 

^^^^M 

^^^H               rubber  suture  Eaetro- enterostomy,  281. 

side  of,  120. 

^^^^M 

^^^H            McLean  anastomosis  forceps,  264. 

surgical  anatomy  of.  US, 

^^^^M 

^^^1             Meckeltl,  cavum,  35. 

N^laton  operation  for  harelip,  lOO^ 

^^^^M 

^^^H             Meckel's  gaogllon,  64. 

Nephrectomy.  41L 

^^^H 

^^H            Median  lithotomy.  432. 

Nephrolithotomy,  411. 

1 

^^^H                            445, 

Kepbropt'xy,  iOi, 

1 

^^^H            Mediastinum.  177. 

Edebobis,  407. 

1 

^^^H               contents  of,  177. 

Nephrotomy,  410. 

1 

^^H            Mesentery,  2&0. 

Nervi\  (interior  crural,  489. 

J 

^^^H               wounds  of,  252, 

anlcHor  tibial,  494. 

^^^H 

^^^H            Metacarpo'phalangeal  lolnts,  460. 

aurlculo-temporal,  69,  63. 

^^^H 

^^^H                  exartlctilatlon  of  finger  at,  45S. 

facial,  45.  52,  59, 

^^^H 

^^^H            Microcephalia,  craniectomy  for,  2d. 

fifth  (trifacial).  33. 

^^^B 

^^H             Middle  ear.  43, 

division    of    branches    at    bB«e    of 

ftkuU.         1 

^^^H                 foBi^a  of  iskull.  30. 

Krbnleln-LQcke,  79. 

^^^H                   extradural  abscess  to,  SO. 

InffTb  r  maxHlsry  branch.  413. 

^^^H 

^^^H               meningeal  artery,  hemorrhage  from,  23. 

superior  maxUtary  branch,  O. 

^^^H 

^^^H                nasal  process,  %4. 

RlosAO* pharyngeal,  6S, 

^^^M 

^^H             MidBtf^rnal  line.  171. 

gustatory.  56. 

^^^H 

^^^B           Miraiilt  opcratfon  for  harelip.  108. 

hypoglossal,  58. 

^^^H 

^^H             Mitral  valve.  182. 

llogual,  58, 

^^^H 

^^^H             Mohrenhelm  fossa,  174. 

median,  44i>. 

^^^H 

^^^H           Mounsell.   end -to -end  Intesilna]   anastomosis. 

mtiPculO'Spira!,  445. 

^^^H 

^^M 

posterlor  tibial,  495.                         , 

^^^H 

^^H           Mouth,  54. 

sacro-sclatic,  stretching,  193. 

J 
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Nenre.  suture  of,  15,  479. 

trifacial  (see  fifth,  above). 

ulnar,  445. 

vasus  (see  ''Nerves,   pneumogastrlo'*). 
Nerves,  Inferior  recurrent  laryngeal,  114,  184. 

of  neck,  superficial,  122. 

of  tongue,  58. 

phrenic,  184. 

pneumogastric,  182. 
Neural  tube,  80. 

Oblique  facial  clefts,  86>9e. 
Obturator  fascia,  429. 

foramen,  380. 
Occipital  triangle,  127. 
CEsophago-duodenostomy,  24S. 
G^sophago-enterostomy,  246. 
Ci::8ophagostomy,  153. 
Oilsopbagotomy,  external,  152. 
Qi^sophagus,  133,  185. 

relations  of.  186. 

stricture   of,    operation   for    (see    "Gastrot- 
omy,"  228. 
O'Hara  forceps,  266. 

anastomosis,  end-to-end,  with,  266. 
lateral,  with.  272. 

gastro-enterostomy  with,  284. 
Olfactory  groove,  84. 
Ophthalmic  nerve  (see  "Fifth  nerve"). 
Oral  pit.  82. 

plate,  80. 
Orblto-nasal  cleft,  86-96. 
Osteoclast,  5. 
Osteotomy  (Macewen),  547. 

Palate,  55. 

cleft,  93. 
operation  for,  107. 

formation  of,  88. 
Pampiniform  plexus,  394. 
Pancreas,  operations  upon,  382. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  331. 
Parasternal  line,  171. 
Parotid  gland,  59. 
Patella,  suture  of,  548. 
Pectineal  fascia  (pubic  portion  of  fascia  lata), 

379. 
Pectoral  region,  lateral,  177. 
lower  anterior.  177. 
upper  anterior,  172. 
Pelvic  cavity  (from  within),  428. 

floor  (from  within),  429. 
Pelvis,  floor  of  (from  without  inward),  424. 
Penis,  amputation  of,  422. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  418. 
Pericardium,    178. 
Pericranium.  20. 
Perineal  fascia,  deep,  427. 
superficial,  424. 

section  with  guide,  430. 
without  guide,  431. 
Perineum,  surgical  anatomy  of,  426. 
Peritoneum,  parietal,  211. 
Pbalango-phalangeal  Joints.  450. 

exarticulation  of  fingers  at.  450. 
Pharyngeal  membrane,  86. 
Phimosis,  operations  for,  419. 
Phrenic  nerves.  184. 
Pia  mater,  23.  220. 
Piles  (see  "Hemorrhoids"). 
Pirogofr  exarticulation  of  foot,  507. 
Plate.  fronUl.  83.  84.  87. 
Pleura.  188. 

anterior  edge  of,  189. 

dome  of,  191. 

excision  of,  203. 

lower  edge  of.  190. 
neurectomy,  ij'owler,  202. 
Popliteal  space,  49L 


Poatertor  triangle  Ok  neck,  122. 
Poupart's  ligament.  364,  379. 

space  beneath,  373. 
Prcevisceral  space,  119. 
Prepuce,  operations  upon,  419. 
Process,  fronUl,  83,  84,  87. 

inferior  maxillary,  83. 

Infundibular,  367. 

lateral  nasal,  84-87. 

mastoid  (see  "Mastoid  region"). 

middle  nasal,  84-87. 

superior  maxillary,  83. 
ProsUte  gland,  428. 
Prostatectomy,  Alexander,  434. 

McOill-Fuller,  433. 
ProsUtotomy,  Bottini,  435. 
Pterygo-maxiUary  region.  58. 
Pubic  ligament  of  Cooper.  372,  374-379. 

portion  of  fascia  lata,  372. 
Pulmonary  valve  (orifice),  181. 
Purse-string  suture.  Murphy  button,  279,  326. 
Pylorectomy,  237. 

Billroth.  237. 

Kocher.  241. 

use  of  Murphy  button,  241. 
Pyloroplasty.  Heinecke  and  Mikullcs,  22L 
Pylorus,  resection  of  (see  "Pylorectomy"). 

Rectal  wall,  excision  of  part  of,  346. 

polypi,  348. 
Rectum,  amputation,  Kraske,  36L 

Volkmann,  348. 
blood-supply  of,  341. 
resection  of,  Dieffenbach,  361. 

Kraske,  353. 
■acral  route  to  expose,  Kraske,  252. 
surgical  anatomy  of.  338-339. 
Regio  abdominis  lateralis  dextra  and  slnistnw 
213. 
epigastrica,  213. 

hypochondriaca,  dextra  and  sinistra,  212. 
inguinalis,  213. 
mesogastrica,  213. 
pubica,  212. 
umbilicus,  212. 
Region,  anterior  femoral,  486. 
clavicular,  173. 
femoral,  372. 

from  within  abdomen,  278. 
gluteal.  482. 
infraclavicular.  174. 
infrahyoid.  130. 
Inguinal,  363. 

from  within  abdomen,  276. 
ischio-rectal,  425. 
laryngeal,  134. 
lateral  pectoral.  177. 
lower  anterior  pectoral,  177. 
mammary,  lib. 
mastoid.  39. 
pterygo-maxiUary.  68. 
sternal,  172. 
sterno-mastoid.  123. 
suprahyoid,  130. 
suprasternal,  135. 
upper  anterior  pectoral.  172. 
Regnoli-Billroth  amputation  of  tongue,  16L 
Remak.  rachenhaut  of.  85. 
Resection  of  ankle-joint.  Koenlg.  533. 

Langenbeck-Hueter.  529. 

Lauenstein.  535. 

Mikulicz-Wladimlrow.  536. 

with  extirpation  of  astragalus,  582. 
of  csBCum,  295. 
of  elbow-Joint.  474. 
of  hip-Joint.  Langcnbeck  incision.  543. 

Anthony  White  incision.  545.  Pig.  226. 
of  intestine  (see  "Entercctomy"). 
of  knee-joint,  Textor  Incision,  688. 


^H                 ^^^^"                         ^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

^^^V          Reaectron   of  kne^^ Joint.   Volkmann   Inclftloo. 

SiMtce.  BtttMiracbDold,  epfoftl  cord.  220.                 ^^H 
BubduraU  cranium,  23.                                             ^^H 

^^m 

^^H              of  lowir  J&w,  liair.  70. 

vertebral ,  220.                                                       ^H 

^^^B                 entire  body  of,  T5. 

vascular,  lid.                                                            ^^H 

^^H                balf  of  body  of.  73. 

Spence,    exarticulatlon   of   mrm    at   akouldar-  ^^M 

^^^H                part  of  body  la  uontloulty,  75. 

joint.  466.                                                         ^H 

^^^H                    not  in  continuity.  76, 

SpertoaUc  cord,  3^-^^                                             ^H 

^^^B            of  pylorus  (see  "Fylcrectomy"). 

fascia,  394.                                                                     ^H 

^^^H             of  ri'ctum  {see  "Hectum"), 

Spbincter  anl  muscleB.  ML                                        ^^M 

^^^H                  rib. 

dllaUtton  of.  342,                                                          ^^M 

^^^H             of  skull,  temporary.  2fi. 

Spina  Bupra  meatum.  40.                                          ^^M 

^^^m             of  sbouiaer-jomt,  476. 

Spinal  column,  218.                                                    ^^H 

^^^M              of  upper  Jaw,  G4. 

cord.  219.                                                                       ^^M 

^^H                  of  both.  69. 

dura  mater  of.  220.                                                ^^^H 

^^^H               of  wrist- Joint.  473. 

pia  mater  of,  220.                                                    ^^H 

^^^^            Retrovlftceral  space.  119. 

Spleen,  exctaioo  of.  SSO.                                                   ^^H 

V                Rib,  flTBt,  m. 

incision  into,  329.                                                        ^^H 

^K                    resectloii  of  (tboracotomy).  201. 

surgical  aoatoaiy,  SIS.                                            ^^M 

^^H          RtbB,  le?. 

Splenectomy.  330,                                                           ^^H 
Spleno-toaxillary  fosM,  62:                                       ^^M 

^^^H           Rl&K,  crural,  375-280, 

^^^H               In^yinaJ,  external.  S64. 

Splenotomy,  3Z».                                                           ^^H 

^^H                  lotf^rnal,  a6ti.  :)7T, 

bquare  knot,  12.                                                            ^^M 

^^^1           Rose  poaltlon,  9. 

Saabanajew-Frnnck  gaatrostoiD^r  SUL                     ^^H 

^^H           Rose- Andrews,  extirpation  of  CawerJAii  saa- 

Staphylorrhaphy,  108.                                                    ^H 

^^H                                   SliOQ, 

Steuson'fi  dut't,  5v>.  59.                                                     ^^H 

^^H          Roser,  dorBai  section.  420. 

Sternal  rogtoo.  172.                                                        ^^H 

Sterno-mafitoid  region.  122.                                             ^^H 

^^^^            Sacral  route,  rectum.  353. 

Sternum.  16&.                                                                   ^^H 

■^                   Sacro-Hctatle  hgumeotfi,  483, 

Stonmcb.  221.                                                                      ^^1 

^L^            Sacrum.  Xm. 

closure  of  wounds  of  (gastrorrbaptty)*  tS7.        ^^H 

^^^m             Sapbenoud  opening,  3^2.  48&. 

excision  of  (see    'Gastrectomy*'),                             ^^M 

^^^H               vein,  Internal,  4S5. 

foreign  bodies  in.  operation  for,  Z1&                       ^H 

^^V            Scalp,  19, 

incision  into.  22S.                                                       ^H 

^^^            Scapular  line.  172. 

Incisions  to  expose,  224.                                               ^H 

■^                   Scarpa's  trlariBJc,  48fi. 

operations  upon.  ::26.                                                     ^H 

■                    Schlatter,  gant  recto  my,  244. 

surgiL^al  anatomy  of,  22U                                            ^^1 

■                   Schlelcb  infiltration  nn-thod,  8. 

Stricture,  urethral,   perineal  section    for,   4:J0>     ^^M 

■                     Sciatic  n€TVC,  Btretchlng,  483, 

^M 

■^                   Scrotum,  394. 

suprapubic  cystotomy  for  Impaaaabte,   433.     ^^H 

B                 SMI  Hot.  extirpation  of  tongue,  1«2. 

Styptics,  in.                                                                  ^H 

H                 Seminal  VMicleB  tacp  "Vcalculffi  wemlnales'*). 

Subarachnoid  space,  brain,  23.                                  ^^H 

^fc^           deroua  aurfacea.  suture  of,  16. 

Kpinul  cord.  220.                                                          ^^H 

^^H          Blioulder- Joint,  exarticulatlon  at,  deltoid  flap. 

Injection   of   cocaln,    2    (Bee   aloo    "Irumbar           ■ 

^^m 

puncture").                                                           ■ 

^^^H                 8penct>  method,  46;5. 

Subclavian  Irlanglei  128.                                                    ■ 

^^^H                 wltb  Esmarrh  constrictor.  467, 

Subdural  space,  cranium,  SL                                    ^^M 

^^^H              resection  of.  474. 

vertebral.  220,                                                              ^^M 

^^^B              surgical  Bnatomv  of.  463, 

SubliDgual  glands,  57.                                                   ^^M 

^r^           Side  of  neck.  120, 

SubmajtlUury  triangle,  126.                                         ^^H 

■                  Bide-to-aide  anaatotnoslB  (see  ^'iDtestlnal  la- 

i^ubmontal  triangle,  130.                                               ^^H 

^fc^                       aatomosls"). 

Su  pern  rial  fascia  of  groin,  362.                                 ^^H 

^^B           Stffmold  nexure,  anatomy  of.  288. 

Superior  maxilla  (see  "Upper  Jaw-bone").                     ■ 

^^H                 resection  of.  2m. 

Superior  nMUtillary  branch  of  flflh  nerre,  €1.            ■ 

^^H              alcua.  39. 

proccsa,  83.                                                                        ■ 

^^^H                thrombosis  of,  4^. 

Suprahyoid  region,  im,                                             ^^M 

^^^H           Sinufl,  cavernous,  22.  33. 

Suprapubic  cystotomy.  416.                                        ^^H 

^^H              froDtal.  21. 

Suprasternal  region,  IBS.                                            ^^H 

^^B              lateral.  22. 

Surgeon's  knot,  12.                                                         ^^H 

^^^^H              loni^tttdlnal.  22. 

Suture.  Cusblng,  17.                                                        ^^M 

^^^H             sigmoid.  39. 

Lembert.  IIS.                                                                      ^^H 

^^^H                thromboHiB  of.  4S. 

material,  13.                                                              ^^H 

^^^H           Skin,  suture  of,  13. 

of  bladdRr,  IS.                                                               ^^H 

^^^F                 intracuticular,  14. 

of  bone,  1&.                                                                   ^^H 

■                  Skull.  20. 

of  bowel.  16.                                                                 ^^M 

■                     middle  fOBaa«  SO. 

of  cartilage.  IB.                                                              ^^H 

■                      temporary  resection  of,  26, 

of  muHcle,  14.                                                               ^^^| 

■                       trephining  for  dppressed  fracture.  25. 

of  nerve.  15.  4S0.                                                           ^^M 

■                   Slip  knot.  12. 

of  patella.  548.                                                               ^^M 

^^^^            Small  Intestine.  247  (see  al»o  ''Intestine"). 

of  serous  surfaces,  16«                                             ^^H 

^^^^             anastomosis  (see  "Intestinal  anastoniosla'*)^ 

of  skin.  13.                                                                 ^^M 

^^^H             blood-supply  of.  2iil. 

Intracutlcular.  14.                                                  ^^H 

^^^F             Burglcai  anatomy  of,  247. 

of  tendon.  15,  479.                                                       ^^H 

B                  Smith  Otppbi^n),  amputation  of  let  at  knee* 

of  tissues.  13.                                                               ^^H 

■                               Joint,  &1S. 

Syme.  exarticulation  of  foot.  6(M»                               ^^H 

■                   Soft  pnrtB.  division  of,  4. 

^^^H 

■                    Space,  femoral.  374-379. 

Tampon  cannula.  Trendelenburg.  IIS.                     ^^H 

■                      praevtscfTaU  119. 

Tamponade  to  control  hemorrhage.  1A»                     ^^M 

^^^^               retrovlsceral.  119. 

Taraus,  49B,                                                                       _^^| 

^^^^             BUbarachnold,  brata,  £S 

Tear-duct,  88.                                                                  ^H 
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Teeth,  development  of,  89. 
Temporal  fascia,  19. 
Temporary  resection  of  skull.  28. 
Temporo-sphenoidal  abscess,  51. 
Tendon,  suture  of,  lb,  479. 
Tenotomy.  496. 

of  flexor  longus  dlgitorum,  49t. 

of  tendo  Achillis.  496. 

of  tibialis  posticus.  496. 
Testes,  descent  of,  369. 
Testis,  394. 

extirpation  of,  401. 
Thigh.  482. 

amputation  of.  521. 

exartlculation  of,  at  hlp-Jolnt  (Wyeth),  S26. 
with  preliminary  ligation  of  common  fem- 
oral, 489. 
Thoracectomy  (Bstlander),  202. 
Thoracentesis.  201. 
Thoracic  aorta,  187. 

duct.  188. 

wall,  muscles  of.  169. 
Thoracotomy,  201. 
Thorax,  aspiration  (see  "Thoracentesis"). 

fascifB  of,  169. 

resection  of  wall  of.  202. 

skeleton  of.  166. 

tapping  (see  "Thoracentesis"). 
Thrombosis  of  sigmoid  sinus,  48. 
Thymus  body,  182. 
Thyro-byoid  membrane,  132. 
Thyroid  gland,  134. 
Thyrotomy,  146. 
Toe.  amputation,  600. 
Toe-nail,  ingrowing,  operation.  SOL 
Tongue,  57. 

amputation,  with  division  of  lower  jaw,  162. 
Kocher.  with  preliminary  ligation  of  Un- 
gual, 159. 
Regnoli-Billroth,  161. 
Whitehead,  164. 

clefU  of.  98. 

development  of,  89. 

extirpation  of.  with  division  of  lower  Jaw,  162. 
Billroth,  164. 
Langenbeck.  163. 
of  half.  Whitehead,  164. 
SMillot,  162. 

nerves  of,  58. 
Torsion,  11. 
Trachea,  184. 

tampon  of,  142. 
Tracheotomy,  142. 

high,  143. 

low,  144. 

median.  145. 
Transversalis  fascia,  211. 
Transverse  colon,  anatomy  of,  287. 

facial  cleft.  87. 
Trendelenourg  position.  8. 

tampon  cannula.  142. 
Trephine,  removal  of  button  of  bone,  28. 
Trephining,  23. 

for  depressed  fracture  of  skull.  23. 

for  hemorrhage  from  middle  meningeal.  26. 

for  intracranial  hemorrhage.  25. 
Triangle  of  neck,  anterior,  122. 

Inferior  carotid,  123. 

lingual.  127. 

occipital.  127. 

posterior,  122. 

Scarpa's.  4S6. 

subclavian.  128. 

submaxillary.  126. 

submental,  130. 

superior  carotid.  125. 
Triangular  ligament  (groin).  864. 

(perineum),  427-428. 
Tricuspid  valve,  188. 


Trifacial  nerve  (see  "Fifth  nerve"). 
Tympanum,  43.  , 

Upper  anterior  pectoral  region,  172. 
Upper  Jaw-bone.  53. 

resection  of.  64. 
Upper  Jaw-bones,  resection  of  both,  69. 
Upper  lip,  median  clefts  and  notches  of,  96. 

restoration  of,  116. 
Uranoplasty,  109. 

Urethra,  perineal  section  for  stricture  of.  430. 
suprapubic  cystotomy  for  impassable  strict- 
ure of.  432. 
Urethrotomy,  external,  with  guide.  430. 

without  guide,  431. 

Vaginal  process  of  peritoneum.  370. 
Valve,  aortic,  181. 

mitral.  182. 

pulmonary,  181. 

tricuspid,  182. 
Varicocele,  open  operation,  896. 
Varicose  veins,  ligation  of,  497. 
Vas  deferens,  393-396. 
Vascular  space,  deep  cervical  fascia,  lit. 
Vein,  anterior  Jugular,  121. 

axillary  (see  "Artery,  axillary"). 

asygos,  187. 

basilic.  442. 

external  Jugular.  121. 

facial,  126. 

hemiazygos.  188. 

inferior  thyroid,  135. 

Internal  Jugular.  139. 
ligation  and  excision  of.  4t. 

Internal  saphenous.  486. 

subclavian,  141. 

temporal,  60. 

temporo-faclal,  60. 
Velpeau  incision  for  resection  of  upper  Jaw, 

65.  Pig.  19. 
Vermiform  appendix   (see  "Appendix  vermi- 

formls"). 
Vertebrae,  dorsal.  167. 
Vertebral  column,  218. 
Vesicle  of  forebrain,  81. 
VesiculsB  semlnalis.  428. 
Vicious  circle  (gastro-enterostomy),  279. 
Visceral  arches.  82. 

clefU,  82. 
Vogt's  lines,  26. 
Volkmann,  amputation  of  rectum,  348. 

operation  for  hydrocele,  398. 
Von  Bergmann  operation  for  hydrocele,  399. 
Von  Gr&fe  operation  for  harelip,  100. 
Von  Hacker,  gastro-enterostomy,  276. 

gastrostomy,  232. 

incision.  224. 

Wagner,  temporary  resection  of  skull,  26. 
Weber's  incision  for  resection  of  upper  Jaw» 

64. 
Wellenschnitt,  DlefTenbach's.  103.  106,  116. 
Wharton's  duct.  57. 
Whitehead  amputation  of  tongue,  164. 

mouth-gag.  108,  Fig.  59. 
Wilde's  incision.  46. 
Witzel.  gastrostomy.  236. 
Woelfler.  gastro-enterostomy.  272. 

suture  of  gut,  258.  Fig.  108. 
Wrlst-JoInt,  exarUculatlon  of  hand.  DnbmelU 
456. 

resection  of.  472. 

surgical  anatomy  of,  456. 
Wyeth.  exarUculatlon   of  thigh  at  hlp-Jolnt» 

526. 
Wyeth 's  pins.  526. 

Zygomatic  fossa,  61. 
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